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Vol.  XVIIL  B 


*  Hamlet,  Pkince  of  Denmark.]  The  original  ftory  or 
■which  this  play  Is  built,  may  be  found  in  Saxo  Granimaticus  the 
Daniili  hiftorian.  From  thence  Belleforeit  adopted  it  in  his  col- 
lection of  novels,  in  feven  volumes,  which  he  began  in  1564, 
and  continued  to  pubiiili  through  fucceeding  years.  From  this 
■work.  The  Hi/storie  of  Hamhlett,  quarto,  bl.  I.  was  tranllated. 
I  have  hi.herto  met  with  no  earlier  edition  of  the  play  than  one 
in  the  year  1604,  tliough  it  mufl  have  been  performed  before 
that  time,  as  I  have  feen  a  copy  of  Speght's  edition  of  Chaucer, 
•which  formerly  belonged  to  Dr.  Gp.briel  Harvey,  (the  antagonift 
of  Nafli)  who,  in  his  own  hand-writing,  has  let  down  Hamlet, 
as  a  performance  with  which  he  was  well  acquainted,  in  the 
year  lofjS.  His  words  are  thefe  :  "  The  younger  fort  take  much 
delight  in  Shakfpeare's  Venus  and  Adonis  ;  but  his  Lucrece,  and 
his  tragedy  of  Hamlet  Prince  of  Denmarke,  have  it  in  them  to 
pleafe  the  wifcr  fort,  15()8." 

In  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  this  play  was  en- 
tered by  James  Roberts,  July  26,  l602,  under  the  title  of  "  A 
booke  called  The  Revenge  of  Hainlett,  Prince  of  Denmarke,  as 
it  was  lately  afted  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  his  fervantes." 

In  Eajtivard  Hoe,  by  George  Chapman,  Ben  Jonfon,  and 
John  Marlton,  l605,  is  a  fling  at  the  hero  of  this  tragedy.  A 
footman  named  Hamld  enters,  and  a  tankard-bearer  alks  him— 
*'  'Sfoote,  Hamlet,  are  you  mad  ?" 

The  frequent  allufions  of  contemporary  authors  to  this  play 
fufficiently  fhow  its  popularity.  Thus,  in  Decker's  Bel-mans 
s^lghtwalkes,  4to.  l6l2,  we  have — "  But  if  any  mad  Hamlet, 
hearing  this,  fmell  villainie,  and  rufli  in  by  violence  to  fee  what 
the  tawny  diuels  [gypfies]  are  dooing,  then  they  excufe  the 
fa£l"  &"c.  Again,  in  an  old  colleftion  of  Satirical  Poems,  called 
The  Night-Raven,  is  this  couplet : 

"■  I  will  not  cry  Hamlet,  Revenge  ray  greeves, 
"  But  I  will  call  Hangman,  Revenge  on  thieves." 

Steevens. 

Surely  no  fatire  was  intended  in  Eaftward  Hoc,  which  was 
afted  at  Shaki'peare's  own  playhoufe,  (Blackfriers,)  by  the 
children  of  the  revels,  in  l605.     JNlALOKi.. 

The  following  particulars  relative  to  the  date  of  this  piece,  are 
borrowed  from  Dr.  Farmer's  EJJay  on  the  Learning  of  Shak- 
fpeare,  p.  85,  S6,  fecond  edition  : 

"  Greene,  in  the  Epiftle  prefixed  to  his  Arcadia,  hath  a  lafli 
at  fome  '  vaine  glorious  tragedians,'  and  very  plainly  at  Shak- 
fpeare  in  particular. — '  I  leave  all  thefe  to  the  mercy  of  their 
mother-tongue,  that  feed  on  nought  but  the  crums  that  fall  from 
the  tranjlators  trencher. — ^I'hat  could  fcarcely  latinize  their  neck 


Verfe  if  they  fhonld  have  neede,  yet  EngliJJi  Seneca,  read  by 
caiidlelighr  yeeiJs  many  good  fentences — hee  will  afford  yoa 
whole  Hnmlets,  i  should  fay,  handfnls  of  tragicall  fpeeches.'— - 
I  cannot  deten-iipe  exactly  when  this  Epijlle  was  hrft  publiihed  j 
but,  I  fancy,  it  will  carry  the  original  Hamlet  foniewhat  further 
back  than  ws  have  hitherto  done  :  and  it  may  be  ohferved,  that 
the  oideft  copy  now  extant,  is  faid  to  be  '  enlarged  to  almoll  as 
touch  again?  as  it  was.'  Gabriel  Harvey  printed  at  the  end  of 
the  year  ISg'I,  '  Foure  Letters  and  certaine  Sonnetts,  efpecially 
touching  Robert  Greene  ;'  in  one  of  which  his  Arcadia  is  men- 
tioned. Now  Najh's  Epiftle  mufl.  have  been  previous  to  thefe, 
as  Gabriel  is  quoted  in  it  with  applaufej  and  the  Foure  Letters 
were  the  beginning  of  a  quarrel.  Najli  replied  in  '  Strange 
News  of  the  intercepting  certaine  Letters,  and  a  Convoy  of 
Verfes,  as  they  were  going  privilie  to  vidlual  the  Low  Countries, 
1593.'  Harvey  rejoined  the  fame  year  in  '  Pierce's  Supereroga- 
tion, or  a  new  Praife  of  the  old  Alfe.'  And  Nafk  again,  in 
*  Have  with  you  to  Saffron  JValden,  or  Gabriell  Harvey's  Hunt 
is  up  ;'  containing  a  full  anfwer  to  the  tldeft  fonne  of  the  halter- 
maker,  1596." — Najh  died  before  l605,  as  appears  from  an  old 
comedy  called  The  Return  from  Parnaffus.     Steevens, 

A  play  on  the  fubjeft  of  Hamlet  had  been  exhibited  on  the 
fiage  before  the  year  1589,  of  which  Thomas  Kyd  was,  I  be- 
lieve, the  author.  On  that  play,  and  on  the  bl.  1.  Hijiorie  of 
Hamblet,  our  poet,  I  conjefture,  conllrafted  the  tragedy  before 
us.  The  earlieft  edition  of  the  profe-narratlve  which  I  have  feen, 
was  printed  in  16O8,  but  it  undoubtedly  was  a  republication. 

Shakfpeare's  Hamlet  was  written,  if  my  conje6ture  be  well 
founded,  in  1596.  See  An  Attempt  to  afcertain  the  Order  of 
his  Plays,  Vol.  IL    Malone. 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED, 


Claudius,  King  of  Denmark, 

Hamlet/  Son  to  the  former,    and  Nephew  to  tlie 

prefent  King. 

Polonius,  Lord  Chamberlain: 

Horatio,  Friend  to  Hamlet. 

Laertes,  Son  to  Polonius. 

Voltimand, 

'Cornelius,  r^      .- 

-ry  r  \        >  tour  tiers, 

Kolencrantz,     f 

Guildenftern, 

Ofric,  a  Courtier, 

j4nother  Courtier. 

A  Prieji. 

Marcellus,   \    r\ff: 

Bernardo,     J      *^ 

Francifco,  a  Soldier. 

Reynaldo,  Servant  ^o  Polonius. 

A  Captain.     An  Amhajfador. 

Ghojl  of  Hamlet's  Father. 

Fortinbras,  Prince  of  Norway. 

Gertrude,    Qiieen   of  Denmark,    and  Mother  of 

Hamlet. 
Ophelia,  Daughter  of  Polonius. 

Lords,  Ladies,   Officers,  Soldiers,  Players,  Grave^ 
Diggers,  Sailors,  MeJJengers,  and  other  Attendants. 

SCENE,  Elfinore. 


'  Hamlet,']  i.  e.  Amlcth.    The  h  transferred  from  the  end  to 
the  beginning  of  the  name.    Steevens. 


hamlet; 

PRINCE  OF  DENMARK. 


ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

Elfmore.  A  Platform  before  the  Caftle. 
Francisco  on  his  Pofi.    Enter  to  him  Bernardo. 

Ber.  "V^ho's  there  ? 

Fran.  ^ay,  anfwer  me  :  -  ftand,  and  unfold 

Yourfelf, 

Ber.  Long  liye  the  king  !  3 

■Fran.  Bernardo  ? 

Ber.  '  He. 

Fran.  You  come  mofl  carefully  upon  your  hour, 

Ber.  'Tis  now  ftrack  twelve  ;'^  get  thee  to  bed, 
Francifco. 

^ me:']  i.  e.  we  who  am  already  on  the  watch,  and  have  a 

^ight  to  demand  the  watch- word.     St e evens. 

^  Long  live  the  king .']  This  fentence  appears  to  have  been  the 
watch-word.     Ma  lone. 

*  'Tis  now  JtTuck  twelve;']  I  ftrongly  fufpeft  that  the  true 
treading  is — new  ftruck,  &c.  So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet}  A£t  I. 
ib.  i: 

"  But  wezf  ftruck  nine."     Steevens. 
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6  HAMLET, 

Fean.  For  this  relief,  much  thanks :  'tis  bittei? 
cold. 
And  I  am  fick  at  heart. 

Ber.  Have  you  had  quiet  guard  ? 

Fran.  Not  a  moufe  ftirring. 

Ber.  Well,  good  night. 
If  you  do  meet  Horatio  and  Marcellus, 
The  rivals  of  my  vvatch,5  bid  them  make  hafle. 


*  The  rivals  of  my  watcli.^     Rivals  for  partners. 

Warburton. 
So,  in  Heywood's  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1636  : 
"   Tidlia.  Aruns,  aflbciatehim. 
"  Jruiis.     A  rival  with  my  brother/"  &c. 
Again,  in  The  Trcgedt/  of  HoJ/'man,  iGSJ  : 

"  And  make  thee  rival  in  thofe  governments." 
Again,  in  Jntony  and  Cleopatra,  Aft  III.  fc.  v: 

'"'  having  made  ufe  of  him  in  the  wars  ag^inft  Pompey, 

prefently  deny'd  him  rivalili/."     Steevens. 

By  rivals  the  fpeaker  certainly  means  partners  (according  to 
Dr.  Warburlon's  explanation,)  or  thofe  whom  he  expected  to 
"watch  with  him.  Marcellus  had  watched  with  him  before  j 
whether  as  a  centinel,  a  volunteer,  or  from  mere  curiofity,  we 
do  not  learn:  but,  which  ever  it  was,  it  feems  evident  that  his 
Hation  was  on  the  fame  fpot  with  Bernardo,  and  that  there  is  no 
other  centinel  by  them  relieved.  Poffibly  Marcellus  was  aa 
officer,  whofe  bjfinefs  it  was  to  vitit  each  watch,  and  perhaps  to 
continue  with  it  feme  ti.n'e.  Horatio,  as  it  appears,  watches  out 
of  curiofiiy.  But  in  A£t.  11.  fc.  i.  to  Hamlet's  quellion, — 
"  Hold  you  the  watch  to-night  ?"  Horatio,  Marcellus,  and  Ber- 
rardo,  all  anfwer, — "  We  do,  my  honour'd  lord."  The  folio 
indeed,  rends — loth,  which  one  may  with  great  propriety  refer 
to  Marcellus  and  Bernardo.  If  we  did  not  find  the  latter  gen- 
tleman in  fuch  good  company,  we  might  have  taken  him  to  have 
been  like  Francifco  whom  he  relieves,  an  honeft  but  common 
foidier.  The  ftrange  indifcriminate  ufe  of  Italian  and  Roman 
names  in  this  and  other  plays,  makes  it  obvious  that  the  author 
was  ycry  little  converfant  in  even  the  rudiments  of  either  lan-^ 
guage.     RiTsoN. 

Rival  is  conllantly  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  for  a  partner  or  af- 
fociate.    Jn  Ballokar's  Englijh  J^xpojitor,  8vo.  l6l6,  it  is  de- 
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Enter  Horatio  and  Marcellus. 

Fran.  I  think,  I  hear  them. — Stand,  ho  !  Who 

is  there  ! 
HoR.  Friends  to  this  ground. 
Mar.  And  liegemen  to  the  Dane. 

Fran.  Give  you  good  night. 

Mar.  Oj  farewell,  honeft  foldier  ; 

Who  hath  reliev'd  you  ? 

Fran.  Bernardo  hath  my  place. 

Give  you  good  night.  \_Exit  Francisco. 

Mar,  Holla  !  Bernardo  ! 

Ber.  Say. 

What,  is  Horatio  there  ? 


fined  "  One  that  fiicih  for  the  faine  thing  with  another;'"  and 
hence  Shakfpeare^  with  his  ufual  licence,  always  ufes  it  in  the 
fame  fenfe  oi'  one  engaged  in  the  fame  employment  or  office  with 
another.  Competitor,  which  is  explained  by  Bullokar  by  tlie 
very  fame  words  which  he  has  employed  In  the  definition  of 
rival,  is  in  like  manner  (as  Mr.  M.  Malbn  has  obferved^)  always 
ufed  by  Shakfpeare  for  affbciate.  See  Vol.  IV.  p.  233,  n.  t>. 
Mr.  Warner  would  read  and  point  thus  : 

If  you  do  meet  Horatio,  and  Marcellus 
The  rival  of  my  jvatch, — 
becaufe  Horatio  is  a  gentleman  of  no  profeflion,  and  becaufe,  as 
he  conceived,  there  was  but  one  perlbn  on  each  watch.  But 
there  is  no  need  of  change.  Horatio  is  certainly  not  an  officer, 
but  Hamlet's  fellow-itudent  at  Wittenberg  :  but  as  he  accompa- 
nied Marcellus  and  Bernardo  on  the  watch  from  a  motive  of 
curiofity,  our  poet  confiders  him  very  properly  as  an  ofbciate 
with  them.  Horatio  himfelf  fays  to  Hamlet  in  a  fubfequent 
fcene — 

"  This  to  me 

"  In  dreadful  fecrecy  impart  they  did, 

*'  And  1  with  them  the  third  night  kept  the  watch." 

Malone. 
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S  HAIvILET, 

Hon.  A  piece  of  him.^ 

Ber.  Welcome,  Horatio  ;  welcome,  good  Mar- 
cell  us. 

HoR.  What,7  has  this  thing  appear'd  again  to- 
night ? 

Ber.  I  have  feen  nothing. 

Mar.  Horatio  fays,  'tis  but  our  fantafy  ; 
And  will  not  let  belief  take  hold  of  him. 
Touching  this  dreaded  fight,  t\A'ice  feen  of  us : 
Therefore  I  have  entreated  him  along. 
With  us  to  watch  the  minutes  of  this  night  ;^ 
That,  if  again  this  apparition  come. 
He  may  approve  our  eyes, 9  and  fpeak  to  it. 

*  Hor.  A  piece  of  him,']  Bi\t  why  a  piece?  He  fays  this  as  he 
gives  his  hand.     Which  diredljon  flioulcl  be  marked. 

Wakeurton. 

^  piece  of  him,  is,  I  believe,  no  more  than  a  cant  expreffiou. 
It  is  ufed,  however^  on  a  ferious  occalion  in  Pericles  : 

"  Take  in  your  arms  this  piece  of  your  dead  queen," 

Steeven'S, 
'  Hor.  What,kc.']  Thus  the  quarto,  1 604.     Steevens. 
Thefe  words  are  in  the  folio  given  to  Marcellus.     Malone. 

*  the  minutes  of  this  night;']  This  feems  to  have  been 

anexprellion  common  in  Shakfpeare's  time.     I  iound  it  in  one 
of  Ford's  plays.  The  Fancies  chujie  and  noble,  A6t  V  : 

"  I  promife  ere  the  minutes  of  the  night.'' 

Steevens. 

'  approve  our  eyes/]  Add  a  new  teftimony  to  that  of  our 

eyes,    Johnson. 

So,  m  King  Lear: 

"  this  approves  her  letter, 

"  That  file  would  foon  be  here." 

S  e  Vol.  XVII.  p.  12,  n.  4.     Steevens. 

He  may  approv'e  our  eyes,]  He  may  make  good  the  teilimony 

of  our  eyes  5  be  affured  by  his  own  exi^erience  of  the  truth  of 

that  which  we  have  related,  in  confequence  of  having  been  ej/e^ 

witneJJ^s  to  it.    To  approve  in  Shakfpeare's  age,  fignified  to 
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HoR.  Tufh  !  tufh  !   'twill  not  appear. 

Ber.  Sit  down  awhile  ; 

And  let  us  once  again  aflliil  your  ears, 
That  are  fo  fortified  againlt  our  ftory, 
What  we  two  nights  have  leen.^ 

HoR.  Well,  fit  we  down, 

And  let  us  hear  Bernardo  fpeak  of  this. 

Ber.  Lafl  night  of  all, 
When  yon  fame  ftar,  that's  weftward  from  the  pole. 
Had  made  his  courfe  to  illume  that  part  of  heaven 
Where  now  it  burns,  Marcellus,  and  myfelf. 
The  bell  then  beating  one, — 

Mar,    Peace,    break   thee  off;    look,    where  it 
comes  again  ! 

Enter  Ghoft. 

Ber.    In  the  fame  figure,    like  tlie  king  that's 
dead. 

Mar.  Thou  art  a  fcholar,  fpeak  to  it,  Horatio.- 

make  good,  or  eftablilli,  and  is  fo  defined  in  Cawdrey's  ylJpha- 
leticai  Talle  of  hard  Englijh  IFo/ds,  8vo.  l60-i.  So,  in  K'uf-' 
Jjear  : 

"  Good  king  that  muft  approve  the  common  faw  ! 

"  Thou  out  of  heaven's  benediction  com'll 

"  To  the  warm  fun."     Malone. 

^  What  we  two  nights  hnvcfeeji.']  This  line  is  by  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer  given  to  Marcellus,  but  without  necellity.  Johnson. 
'  Thou  art  a  fcholar,  fpeak  to  it,  Horatio.']  It  has  always 
been  a  vulgar  notion  that  fpirits  and  fupernatural  beings  can  only 
be  fpoken  to  with  propriety  or  effect  by  perfons  of  learning. 
Thus,  Toby,  in  The  Night-walker,  by.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
fays : 

"  It  grows  ftill  longer, 

"  'Tis  fteeple-high  now  ;  and  it  fails  away,  nurfe-. 

"  Let's  call  the  butler  up,  fcr  hefpeaks  Latin, 

*'  And  that  will  daunt  the  devil." 


10  HAMLET, 

Ber.  Looks  it  not  like  the  king  ?  mark  it,  Ho- 
ratio. 

HoR.  Mod  like  : — it  harrows  me^  with  fear,  and 
wonder. 

Ber.  It  would  be  fpoke  to. 

Mar.  Speak  to  it,  Horatio. 

HoR.  What  art  thou,  that  ufurp'il  this  time  of 

night, 
Together  with  that  fair  and  warlike  form 
In  which  the  majefly  of  buried  Denmark 
Did  fometimes  march  ?  by  heaven  I  charge  thee, 

fpeak. 

Mar.  It  is  offended. 

Ber.  See  !  it  flalks  away. 

HoR.  Stay ;  fpeak  :  fpeak  I  charge  thee,  fpeak. 

\Exit  Ghoft. 
Mar.  'Tis  gone,  and  will  not  anfwer. 

Ber.  How  now,  Horatio  ?  you  tremble,  and  look 
pale : 
Is  not  this  fomething  more  than  fantaly  ? 
What  think  you  of  it  ? 

Hor.  Before  my  God,  I  might  not  this  believe. 
Without  the  fenfible  and  true  avouch 
Of  mine  own  eyes. 


In  like  manner  the  honeft  Butler  in  Mr.  Addifon's  Drummer, 
recommends  the  Steward  to  fpeak  Latin  to  the  Gholl  in  that  play. 

Reed. 

^  it  harrows  vie  &c.]    To  harrow  is  to  conquer,  to  fu6- 

due.     The  word  is  of  Saxon  origin.     So,  in  the  old  black  letter 
romance  of  Syr  Eglamourc  of  Artoys  : 

"  He  fwore  by  him  that  harrowed  hell.'* 
Milton  has  adopted  this  phrafe  in  his  Camus  : 

"  Amaz'd  I  flood,  harrowed  with  grief  and  fear.^' 

Steevens. 
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Mjr.  Is  it  not  like  the  king  ? 

HoR.   As  thou  art  to  thyi'elf : 
Such  was  the  very  armour  he  had  on, 
When  he  the  ambitious  Norway  combated ; 
So  fro^vn'd  he  once,  when,  in  an  angry  parle,* 
He  fmote  the  fledded^  Polack  on  the  ice.*^ 
'Tis  ftrange. 

*  an  angry  parle,]  This  is  one  of  the  affefted  words  in- 

;troduced  by  Lyly.     So,  in  The  Two  wife  Men  and  all  the  rejl 
Fools,  1619: 

*'  that  you  told  me  at  our  laft  parte."''     Steevens. 

s  Jledded — ]     A  Jled,  or  Jl edge,  is  a  carriage  without 

wheels,  madeufeofin  the  cold  countries.     So,  inTaviburlaine, 
or  the  Scythian  Shepherd,   I59O  : 

*'  upon  an  wory  Jled 

"  Thou  flialt  be  drawn  among  the  frozen  poles." 

Steevens. 
^  He  fmote  the,fledded  Polack  on  the  fr.".]   Pole-ax  in  the,  com- 
mon editions.     He  fpeaks  of  a  Prince  of  Poland  whom  he  llew 
in  battle.     He  ufes  the  word  Polack  again.  Ait  II.  ic.  iv. 

Pope. 
Polack  was,  in  that  age,  tlie  term  for  an  inhabitant  of  Poland  : 
JPolaque,  French.     As  in  F.  Davifon's  traniiationof  PafTeratius's 
Epitaph  on  Henry  III.  of  France,  pubiilhed  b\  Camden  : 

"  Whether  thy  chance  or  choice  thee  hither  brings, 
"■  Stay,  paffenger,  and  wail  the  hap  of  kings. 
*'  This  little  Hone  a  great  king's  heart  doth  hold, 
"  Who  rui'd  the  fickle  French  and  Pnlacks  bold : 
"  Whom,  with  a  mighty  warlike  hoft  atteuded, 
*'  With  i:rait'rous  knife  a  cowled  mnnfter  enJed. 
"■  So  frail  are  even  the  higheft  earthly  things  ! 
*'  Go,  paffenger,  and  wail  the  hap  of  kiogs." 

Johnson. 
Again,  in  The   White  Devil,   or   Vittoria   Coromhona,   &c. 
1612: 

"  1  fcorn  him 

"  Like  a  fhav'd  Polack — ."     Steevens. 

All  the  old  copies  have  Polar.  Mr.  Pope  and  the  fubfequent 
editors  read — Polack  ;  but  the  corrupted  word  (hows,  I  think, 
t^at  Shakfpeare  wrote — Polacks.     Malone. 

With  Polack  for  Polanderj  the  tranfcriber,  or  printer,  might 


ts  HAMLET, 

Mjr.  Thus,  twice  before,  and  jump  at  this  dead 
hour,- 
With  martial  ftalk  hath  he  gone  by  our  watch. 

HoR.    In  what  partiqular   thought  to  work,'*^   I 
know  not ; 
But,  in  the  grofs  and  fcope^  of  mine  opinion. 
This  bodes  fome  llrange  eruption  to  our  ftate. 

Mar.  Good  now,  lit  down,  and  tell  me,  'he  that 
knows. 
Why  this  fame  ftrict  and  moft  obfervant  watch 
So  nightly  toils  the  fubjecl  of  the  land  ? 

have  no  acquaintance ;  he  therefore  fubftituted  pole-ax  as  :fhc 
only  word  of  like  found  that  was  familiar  to  his  ear.  Unluckily, 
liowever,  it  happened  that  t\\ejingular  of  the  latter  has  the  fame 
found  as  the  plural  of  the  former.  Hence  it  has  been  fuppofod 
that  Shakfpeare  meant  to  write  Polacks.  We  cannot  well  fup- 
pofe  that  in  a  parley  the  King  belaboured  many,  as  .it  is  not 
likely  that  provocation  was  given  by  more  than  one,  or  that  on 
fuch  an  occnlion  he  would  have  condefcended  toiirike  a  meaner 
perfon  than  a  prince.     Steevens. 

^  ]v\m]i  at  this  dead  hour ,1  So,  the4to.  l604.     The  folio 

—jujl.     Steevens. 

The  corrcdion  was  probably  made  by  the  author.     Johnson. 

In  the  folio  we  fometimes  find  a. familiar  word  fubftituted  for 
one  more  ancient.     Malone. 

Jump  and  juft  were  fynonymous  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare. 
Ecu  .Tonfon  fpeaks  of  vei'fes  made  on  jump  names,  i.  e.  names 
that  fuit  exaftly.  Nalh  fays — "  and  juivpe  imitating  a  verfe  in 
As  in  pnefenti."     So,  in  Chapman's  May  Day,  16II  : 

"  Your  appointment  wasjuitipe  at  three,  with  me." 
Again,  in  M.  Kyffin's  tranflation  of  the  Andria  of  Terence 
3o88  : 

*•'  Comes  he  this  day  {ojump  in  the  very  time  of  this 
marriage  ?"     Steevens, 
'  In  luhat  particular  thought  to  work,']    i.  e.  What  particular 
train  of  thinking  to  follow.     Steevens. 

^  grnfs  and/cope'-^']  General tboughtSj  and  tendency  at 

lirec.     Johnson. 
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And  why  fuch  daily  call '  of  brazen  cannon, 
And  foreign  mart  for  implements  of  war  ; 
Wily  fucli  imprefs  of  fliipwriglits,-  whofe  fore  tafk 
Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week  : 
What  might  be  toward,  that  this  fweaty  hafle 
Doth  make  the  night  joint-labourer  with  the  day  ; 
Who  is't,  that  can  inform  me  ? 

HoR.  That  can  I ; 

At  leail,  the  whil^er  goes  fo.     Our  laft  king,     , 
Whofe  image  even  but  now  appear'd  to  us. 
Was,  as  you  know,  by  Fortinbras  of  Norway, 
Thereto  prick'd  on  by  a  moil  emulate  pride, 
Dar'd  to  the  combat ;  in  which  our  valiant  Hamlet 
(For  fo  this  fide  of  our  known  world  efteem'd  him,) 
Did  llay  this  Fortinbras ;  v/iio,  by  a  ieal'd  com- 

pa6l". 
Well  ratified  by  law,  and  heraldry,3 

"  ■  daily  cafl — ]  The  quartos  read — coft.     Steevens. 

^  Why  fuch  imprefs  of  Jliipiurights,']  Judge  Barrington,  ■Ob-= 
fervations  on  the  more  ancient  Statutes,  p.  300,  having  obferved 
tliat  Shaklpeare  gives  Englifh  manners  to  every  country  where 
his  fcene  hes,  infers  from  tliis  paflage,  that  in  the  time  even  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  ftiipwrights  as  well  as  feamen  were  forced  to 
ferve.     Wh  alley. 

Imprefs  iignifies  only  the  a6t  of  retaining  flijpv/rights  by  giving 
them  what  was  called  prefi  money  (from  pret,  Fr.)  for  holding 
themfelves  in  readinefs  to  be  employed.  Thus,  Chapman,  in  hi;? 
verfion  of  the  fecund  Book  of  Homer's  Odyff'ey  :  " 

"  I,  from  the  people  Ilraight,  will  prefs  for  you 
"  Free  voluntaries  ) — ." 
.  See  Mr.  Doucc's  note  on  King  Lear,  Act  IV.  fc.  vi. 

axEEVEKS, 

=  by  law,  and  heraldry,']     Mr.  Upton  fays,  that  Shak- 

fpeare  fometimes  exprcffes  one  thing  by  two  fubftantives,  ami 
that  law  and  heraldry  means,  by  the  herald  law.  So,  ill  An- 
tony and  Cleopatra,  A61  IV  : 

'  "  Where  rather  I  expeft  viftorious  life, 
"  Than  death  and  honour.''' 
I.  e.  honourable  death.     Steevens. 
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Did  forfeit,  with  his  life,  all  thofe  his  lands. 

Which  he  flood  feiz'd  of,  to  the  conqueror  : 

Againft  the  which,  a  moiety  competent 

'Was  gaged  by  our  king  ;  which  had  return'd 

To  the  inheritance  of  Fortinbras, 

Had  he  been  vanquifher  ;  as,  by  the  fame  co-mart^ 

And  carriage  of  the  article  defign'd,4 

Puttenhafn,  in  his  Art  of  Poejie,  fpeaks  of  The  Figure  of 
Tivynnes :  "  horfes  and  larbes,  for  barbed  hatfcs,  venini  and 
dartes,  for  venimous  dartes,"  &c.     Fa.rmer. 

law,  and  heraldry,']  That  is,  according  to  the  forms  of 
law  and  heraldry.  When  the  right  of  property  was  to  be  deter- 
mined l)y  combat,  the  rules  of  heraldry  were  to  be  attended  to, 
as  well  as  thofe  of  law.     M.  Mason.  ^ 

1.  e.  to  be  well  ratified  by  the  rules  of  law,  and  the  forms 
fvefcnbed  jure  feciali ;  fuch  as  proclamation.  Sec.     Malone. 

*  as,  by  the  fame  co-mart, 

j4nd  carriage  of  the  article  de/ignd,']  Co-mart  fignifies  a 
bargain,  and  carryifig  of  the  article,  the  covenant  entered  into 
to  confirm  that  bargain.  Hence  we  fee  the  common  reading 
[^covenant']  makes  a  tautology.     Warburton. 

Thus  the  quarto,  l604.  The  folio  reads — as  by  the  fame  co~ 
venant :  for  which  the  late  editions  have  given  us — as  by  that 
covenant. 

Co-mart  is,  I  fuppofe,  a  joint  bargain,  a  word  perhaps  of  our 
poet's  coinage.  A  mart  fignifying  a  great  fair  or  market,  he 
would  not  have  fcrupled  to  have  written — to  mart,  in  the  fenfe 
of  to  make  a  bargain.  In  the  preceding  fpeech  we  find  mart 
ufed  for  bargain  or  purchafe,     Malone. 

He  has  not  fcrupled  fo  to  write  in  Cymleline,  A6t  I.  fc.  vii: 

"  to  mart, 

"  As  in  a  Romifh  ftew,"  &c.     Steevens. 

And  carriage  of  the  article  delign'd,]  Carriage  is  import  : 
dcfignd,  informed,  drawn  up  between  them.     Johnson. 

Cawdrey  in  his  Alphabetical  Table,  l604,  defines  the  verb 
defign  thus  :  "  To  marke  out  or  appoint  for  any  purpofe."  See 
alfo  Minflieu's  DiSi.  1617  :  "  To  difigne  or  Ihev/  by  a  token." 
Defigned  is  yet  ufed  in  this  fenfe  in  Scotland.  The  old  copies 
have  def eigne.  The  corre6tion  was  made  by  the  editor  ot  the 
fecond  folio.     Malone. 
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Ilis  fell  to  Hamlet :  Now,  fir,  young  Fortinbras, 

Of  unimproved  mettle  hot  and  full, 5 

Hath  in  the  fkirts  of  Norway,  here  and  there^ 

Shark'd  up  a  lift  of  landlefs  refolutes,^ 

For  food  and  diet,  to  fome  enterprize 

That  hath  a  ftomach  in't  :7  which  is  no  other 

(As  it  doth  well  appear  unto  our  llate,) 

But  to  recover  of  us,  by  ftrong  hand. 

And  terms  compulfatory,^  thofe  'forefaid  lands 

So  by  his  father  loft :  And  this,  I  take  it, 

Is  the  main  motive  of  our  preparations  ; 

The  fource  of  this  our  watch  ;  and  the  chief  head 

Of  this  poft-hafte  and  romage  9  in  the  land. 


5  Of  7c?iimproved  &:c.]  Full  of  ummproved  viettle,  Is  full  of 
fpirit  not  regulated  or  guided  by  knowledge  or  experience. 

Johnson-. 

^  Shark'd  vp  a  l[fi  &c.]  I  believe,  to  JJiark  up  means  to  pick 
•up  without  diftinilion,  as  the  Jhark-^ih  col]e6ls  his  prey.  The 
q-uartos  read  lawlefs  inllead  of  landlefs.     Steevens. 

7  That  hath  a  ftomach  in't ;]  Stoinnch,  in  the  time  of  our 
■author,  was  ufed  for  covjiannj,  rcfoliition.     Johnson. 

^  A7id  terms  compullatory,]  Thus  the  quarto^  l604.  The 
folio — compitlfatiie.     Steevens. 

^  romage — ]  Tumultuous  hurry,     Johnson. 

Commonly  written — rummage.  I  am  not,  .however,  certala 
that  the  word  romage  has  been  properly  explained.  The  follow- 
ing paflage  in  Hackluyt's  J'oyages,  I5gg,  Vol.  II.  Ppp  3,  feems 
indicative  of  a  different  meaning  :  "  — the  fliips  growne  foule, 
nwroomaged,  and  fcarcely  able  to  beare  any  faiie"  &c.  Again, 
Vol.  III.  88  :  "  — the  mariners  were  roniaohig  tlieir  fliippes"  Sac 

Romage,  onlliipboard,  muft  have  fignifibd  a  fcrnpulous  exami- 
nation into  the  ftate  of  the  velfel  and  its  ftores.     RefpeL-tina;  land- 
fervice,  the  fame  term  implied  a  lirift  inquiry  into  the  Icingdom,  , 
that  means  of    defence  might   be  fupplied   Vv'here  thev   were 
wanted.     Steevens. 

Rummage,  is  properly  explained  by  Johnfon  himfelf  in  his 
DiiStionary,  as  it  is  at  prcfent  daily  ufed, — to  fearch  for  anv  thing. 

Harris. 
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\^Ber.  I  think,^  it  be  no  other,  but  even  fo  : 
Well  may  it  fort,^  that  this  portentous  figure 
Comes  armed  through  our  watch  ;  lb  like  the  king 
That  was,  and  iSj  the  queftion  of  thefe  wars.3 

HoR.  A  mote  it  is,-^  to  trouble  the  mind's  eye«- 
In  the  mod  high  and  palmy  ftate  of  Rome,5 

^  [/  Ulinh,  &c.]  Thefe,  and  all  other  lines,  confined  within 
crotchets,  throughout  this  play,  are  omitted  in  the  folio  edition 
of  ]623.  The  omlirions  leave  the  play  fometimes  better  and 
fometinnes  worfe,  and  feem  made  only  for  the  fake  of  abbrevia- 
tion.    Johnson. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  obferve,  that  the  title  pages  of  the 
firll  quartos  in  l604  and  1(305,  declare  this  play  to  be  enlarged 
to  alvioji  as  much  agahie  as  it  was,  according  to  the  true  and 
perfcti  copy. 

Perhaps,  therefore,  many  of  its  abfurdities,  as  well  as  beanties, 
arofe  from  the  quantity  added  after  it  was  firft  written.  Our 
poet  might  have  been  more  attentive  to  the  amplifkation  than  the 
coherence  of  his  fable. 

The  degree  of  credit  due  to  the  title-page  that  ftyles  the  MS. 
from  which  the  quartos,  1004  and  l605  were  printed,  the  true 
and  perfcFt  copy,  may  alfo  be  difputable.  I  cannot  help  fuppo- 
iing  this  publication  to  contain  all  Shakfpeare  reje6ted,  as  well 
as  all  he  fupplied.  By  reftorations  like  the  former,  contending 
bookfellers  or  theatres  might  have  gained  fome  temporary  advan- 
tage over  each  other,  which  at  this  diftance  of  time  is  not  be 
underftood.  The  patience  of  our  anceftors  exceeded  our  own, 
could  it  have  out-lafted  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  as  it  is  noW 
printed  ;  for  it  mull  have  occupied  almoft  five  hours  in  reprefen- 
tation.  If,  however,  it  was  too  much  dilated  on  the  ancient 
Hage,  it  is  as  injudicioufly  contra6ted  on  the  modern  one. 

Steevens. 

'  TFell  may  it  fort,']  The  caufe  and  efFe6t  are  proportionate 
and  fuitable.     Johnson. 

3  the  queflion  of  thefe  wars.']    The  theme  or  fubjeft. 

Soj  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

le  You  were  the  u'ord  of  war."     Malone. 

*  A  mote  it  is,]  The  tirft  quarto  reads — a  moth.     Steevens. 

A  moth  was  only  the  old  fpelling  of  mote,  as  I  fufpefted  in 
revifing  a  paflage  in  King  John,  Vol.  X.  p.  46Q,  n.  1,  where 
we  cert^iinly  Hiould  read  viote.     Malone. 

s  palmy  Ji ate  of  Rome,]  Palmy,  fot  viBorious.    Pope. 
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A  little  ere  the  mightiell;  Julius  fell, 

The  graves  flood  tenantlefs,  and  the  fheeted  dead 

Did  fqueak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  ftreets. 

As,   ftars  with  trains  of  fire  and  dews  of  blood, 
Difafters  in  the  fun  ;'^  and  the  moiil  ltar,7 

*  As,  fiars  with  trains  of  Jire  and  dews  of  Hood, 

Difajters  in  the  fun  j]  Mr.  Rowe  altered  thefe  lines,  be- 
caufe  they  have  infiafficient  connexion  with  the  preceding  ones, 
thits : 

Stars  (hone  with  trains  of  fire,  dews  of  Hood  fell, 

Difajters  veil'd  the  fun, , 

This  palfage  is  not  in  the  folio.  By  the  quartos  therefore  our 
imperfedl  text  is  fupplied  ;  for  an  intermediate  verfe  being  evi- 
dently loft,  it  were  idle  to  attempt  a  union  that  never  was  intend- 
ed. I  have  therefore  fignified  the  fuppofed  deficiency  by  a  va- 
cant fpace. 

When  Shakfpeare  had  told  us  that  the  grave  flood  tenantlefs, 
&c.  which  are  wonders  confined  to  the  earth,  he  naturally  pro- 
ceeded to  fay  (in  the  line  now  loft)  that  yet  other  prodigies  ap- 
peared in  the  fkij  ;  and  thefe  phocnomena  he  exemplified  by 
adding, — As  [i.  e.  as  for  inftance]  Stars  with  trains  of  fire,  &c. 
So,  in  King  Henry  IV.  P.  II  :  '•'  — to  bear  the  inventory  of 
dhy  fliirts  ;  as,  one  for  fuperfluily,"  &c. 
Again,  in  King  Henry  FI.  P.  Ill  : 

"  Two  Cliffords,  as  the  father  and  the  fon, 
"  And  two  Northumberlands  ; — " 
Again,  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors  : 

"  They  fay,  this  town  is  full  of  cozenage  5 
"  As,  nimble  jugglers  that  deceive  the  eve"  itc. 
Dif aft  er s  dXmmdi  the  fun;']  The  quarto,  l604,  reads; 
Difajters  in  the  fun  ;— ^ — . 
For  the  emendation  I  am  refponfible.     It  is  ftrongly  fupported  not 
only  by  Plutarch's  account  in  The  Life  of  Co; far,  ["  alfo  the 
brightnefs  of  the  funne  was  darkened,  the  which,  all  that  yeare 
through,  rofe  very  pale,  and  fhined  not  ont,"~\  but  by  various 
paflages  in  our  author's  works.     So,  in  TJie  Tempeji : 

"  1  have  ht-dimiadf 

"  The  noon-tide /?i??." 
Again,  in  King  Richard  U : 

"  As  doth  the  blufhing  dIfcontented_/z/«,— 

"  When  he  perceives  the  envious  clouds  are  bent 

"  To  dim  his  glory." 

Vol.  XVIII.  C 
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Upon  whofe  influence  Neptune's  empire  ftandsj 
Was  lick  almofl  to  dooms-day  with  eclipfe. 

Again,  in  our  author's  18th  Sonnet  : 

"  Sometimes  too  hot  the  eye  of  heaven  fhines^ 
"  And  often  is  his  gold  complexion  dimmd." 
I  fufpeft  that  the  words  Asjtars  are  a  corruption,  and  have  no 
doubt  that  either  a  line  preceding  or  following  the  firft  of  thofe 
quoted  at  the  head  of  this  note,  has  been  loll ;  or  that  the  be- 
ginning of  one  line  has  been  joined  to  the  end  of  another,  the 
intervening  words  being  omitted.  That  fach  conjeftures  are  not 
merely  chimerical,  I  have  already  proved.  See  Vol.  XI,  p.  3/(5^ 
&c.  n.  3  ;  and  Vol.  XIV.  p.  351,  n.  8. 

The  following  lines  in  Julius  C^far,  in  which  the  prodigies 
that  are  faid  to  have  preceded  his  death,  are  recounted,  may 
throw  fome  light  on  the  p'aflTage  before  us  : 

"  • There  is  one  within, 

"  Befides  the  things  that  we  have  heard  and  feen, 
"  Recounts  moft  horrid  fights  feen  by  the  watch. 
"  A  lionefs  hath  whelped  in  the  flreets  ; 
"  And  graves  have  yawn'd  and  yielded  up  their  dead  ; 
"  Fierce  fiery  warriors  fight  upon  the  clouds, 
"  In  ranks,  and  fquadrons,  and  right  form  of  war;, 
"  Which  drizzled  blood  upon  the  capitol  : 
"  The  noife  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air, 
"  Horfes  do  neigh,  and  dying  men  did  groan  ; 
"  And  ghofts  did  Ihriek  and  fqueal  about  the  Itreets." 
The  lofl:  words  perhaps  contained  a  defcription  of  Jieri/  war- 
riors,fighting  on  the  clouds,  or  of  brands  burbling  bright  beneath 
the  Jiars. 

The  15th  Book  of  Ovid's  Metamorphofes,  tranflated  by  Gold- 
ing,  in  which  an  account  is  given  of  the  prodigies  that  preceded 
Ceefar's  death,  furniflied  Shakfpeare  with  fome  of  the  images  iu 
both  thefe  paffages : 

"  ■         battels  fighting  in  the  clouds  with  cradling  armour 

flew, 
''  And  dreadful  trumpets  founded  in  the  ayre,  and  homes 

eke  blew, 
"  As  warning  men  beforehand  of  the  mlfchiefe  tliat  did 

brew  ; 
*'  And  Phoebus  alfo  looking  dim  did  caft  a  drowfie  light, 
"  Uppon  the  earth,  which  feemde  likewife  to  be  in  lory 

plighte  : 
*'  From-  underneath   beneath  the   ftarres   brandes   oft 
feemde  burning  bright^ 
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And  even  ^  the  like  precurfe  of  fierce  events,^— 
As  harbingers  preceding  flill  the  fates. 


"  It  often  rain'd  drops  of  blood.    The  morning  ftar  look'd 

blew, 
*'  And  was  befpotted  here  and  there  with  fpecks  of  ruftic 

hew. 
"  The  moone  had  alfo  fpots  of  blood. — • 
*'  Salt  teares  from  ivorie — images  in  fundry  places  fell  5— 
''  The  dogges  did  howle,    and  every  where  appeared 

ghaltly  fprights, 
"  And  with  an  earthquake  fliaken  was  the  towne." — 
Plutarch  only  fays,  that  "  the  funne  was  darkened,"  that 
*'  diverfe  men  were  feen  going  up  and  down  in  fire  j"  there 
were  "  fires  in  the  element ;  fprites  were  feene  running  up  and 
downe  in  the  night,  and  folitarie  birds  fitting  in  the  great  market- 
place." 

The  difagreeable  recurrence  of  the  wordy^flr^in  the  fecond 
line  induces  me  to  believe  that  As  Jiars  in  that  which  precedes^ 
is  a  corruption.     Perhaps  Shakfpeare  wrote  : 

Aftres  with  trains  of  fire, • 

and  dews  of  blood 

Difafterous  dimmd  the  fun. 
The  word  ajire  is  ufed  in  an  old  colle6tion  of  poems  entitled 
Diana,  addrefled  to  the  Earl  of  Oxenforde,  a  book  of  which  I 
know  not  the  date,  but  believe  it  was  printed  about  1580.     In 
Othello  we  have  antres,  a  word  exa£tly  of  a  fimilar  furmation. 

Malone. 
The  word — afire,  (which  is  no  where  elfe  to  be  found)  was 
afFeftedly  taken  from  the  French  by  John  Southern,  author  of 
the  poems  cited  by  Mr.  Malone.  This  wretched  plagiarilt  itands 
indebted  both  for  his  verbiage  and  his  imagery  to  Ronfard.  See 
the  European  Magazine,  for  June,  1/88,  p.  38.9,     Steevens. 

'  — — -and  themoifl  far,  &c.]  i.e.  the  moon.  So,  in  Mar- 
lowe's Hero  and  Leander,   I5g8  : 

"  Not  that  night- wand' ring,  pale,  and  watryftar,"  8zc. 

Malone. 

*  And  even — ]  Not  only  fuch  prodigies  have  been  feen  in 
Rome,  but  the  elements  have  fbown  our  countrj-men  like  fore- 
runners and  foretokens  of  violent  events.     Johnson. 

•  precurfe  of  fierce  events,}  Fierce,  for  terrible. 

Warbubton. 
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And  prologue  to  the  omen  coming  on,^ — 
Have  heaven  and  earth  together  demonfl rated 
Unto  our  climatures  and  countrymen. — J 


I  rather  believe  that  fierce  fignlfies  confpicuous,  glaring.  It 
is  ufed  in  a  fomewhat  fimilar  fenfe  in  Timon  of  Athens  : 

"  O  the  Jierce  wretciiednefs  that  glory  brings  !" 
Again^  in  King  Henry  VIII.  we  have  "[/ierce  vanities." 

Steevens, 

^  And  prologue  to  the  omen  coming  on,']  But  prologue  and 
omen  are  merely  fynonymous  here.  The  poet  means,  that  thefe 
ilrange  pkcenomena  are  prologues  and  forerunners  of  the  events 
prefagd  :  and  fuch  fenfe  the  flight  alteration  which  I  have  ven-r 
tured  to  make,  by  changing  omen  to  omen'd,  very  aptly  gives. 

Theobald. 

Omen,  for  fate.    Warburton. 

Hanmer  follows  Theobald, 

A  diftich  from  the  life  of  Merlin,  by  Hey  wood,  however,  will 
fliow  that  there  is  no  occafion  for  correction  : 

"  Merlin  well  vers'd  in  many  a  hidden  fpell, 

*'  His  countries  omen  did  long  fince  foretell."     Farmer. 

Again,  in  The  Fbwbreaker  : 

"  And  much  I  fear  the  weaknefs  of  her  braine 
"  Should  draw  her  to  fome  ominous  exigent." 
Omen,  I  believe,  is  danger.     Steevens. 

And  even  the  like  precurfe  of  fierce  events. 
As  harbingers  preceding  Ji  ill  the  fates, 

And  prologue  to  the  omen  coming  on,]  So,  in  one  of  our  au- 
thor's poems  : 

"  But  thou  fhrieking  harlinger 
*'  Foul  precurrer  of  the  fiend, 
''  Augur  of  the  fever's  end,"  &c. 
The  omen  coming  on  is,  the  approaching  dreadful  and  porten- 
tous event.     So,  in  King  Richard  III : 

"  Thy  name  is  ominous  to  children." 
i.  e.  (not  boding  ill  fortune,  but)  dcjlruciive  to  children. 
Again,  ibidem  : 

"  O  Pomfret,  Pomfret,  O,  thou  bloody  prifon, 
'*  Fatal  and  ominous  to  noble  peers."     Malonb. 
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Re-enter  Ghoft. 

But,  foft ;  behold  !  lo,  where  it  comes  again  ! 
I'll  crols  it,  though  it  blaft  me. — Stay,  illufion ! 
If  thou  haft  any  found,^  or  ufe  of  voice. 
Speak  to  me : 

If  there  be  any  good  thing  to  be  done. 
That  may  to  thee  do  eafe,  and  grace  to  me, 
Speak  to  me : 

If  thou  art  privy  to  thy  country's  fate. 
Which,  happily,  foreknowing  may  avoid, 
O,  fpeak  ! 

Or,  if  thou  haft  uphoarded  ^  in  thy  life 
Extorted  treafure  in  the  womb  of  earth, 
For  which,  they  fay,  you  fpirits  oft  walk  in  deaths 

\^Cock  croivs. 
Speak  of  it : — ftay,  and  fpeak. — Stop  it,  Marcellus, 

Mjr.  Shall  I  ftrike  at  it  with  my  partizan  ? 

HoR.  Do,  if  it  will  not  ft  and.'* 

Ber.  'Tis  here ! 

HoR.  'Tis  here  ! 


^  If  thoii  hajl  any  found,]  The  fpeech  of  Horatio  to  the 
fpeftre  is  very  elegant  and  noble,  and  congruous  to  the  common 
traditions  of  the  caules  of  apparitions.     Johnson. 

^  Or,  if  thou  hajl  uphoarded  &c.]  So,  in  Decker's  Knight's 
Conjuring,  &c.  ''  — If  any  of  them  had  bound  the  fpirit  of  gold 
by  any  charmes  in  caves,  or  in  iron  fetters  under  the  ground, 
they  fhould  for  their  vtvn  foulcs  quiet  {tvhich  que/iionleJJ'e  elfe 
would  whine  up  and  down)  if  not  for  the  good  of  their  children^ 
releafe  it."     Steevens. 

*  Stop  it,  Marcellus. 

Hor.  Do,  if  it  will  Jiotjland."]  I  am  unwilling  to  fuppofe 
that  Shakfpeare  could  appropriate  thefe  abfurd  eftufions  to  /fo- 
ratio,  who  is  a  fcholar^  and  has  fufficiently  proved  his  good  un« 
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^2  HAMLET, 

Mar.  'Tis  gone  I  [Exit  GhofI, 

We  do  it  wrong,  being  fo  majeflical. 
To  offer  it  the  fhow  of  violence  ; 
For  it  is,  as  the  air,  inviilnerable,5 
And  our  vain  blows  malicious  mockery. 

Ber.  It  was  about  to  fpeak,  when  the  cock  crev?. 

HoR.  And  then  it  Itarted  like  a  guilty  thing 
Upon  a  fearful  fummons.     I  have  heard. 


defftanding  by  the  propriety  of  his  addrefles  to  the  phaDtorn. 
Such  a  man  therefore  muft  have  known  that — 
"  As  eafy  might  he  the  hitrenchant  air 
"  With  his  keen  fword  imprefs," 
as  commit  any  a6l  of  violence  on  the  royal  ihadow.     The  words 
^—Stop  it,  Marcellus. — and  Do,  if  it  tvilL  not  Jiand — better 
fuit  the  next  fpeaker,  Bernardo,  who,  in  tlie  true  fpirit  of  aa 
unlettered  officer,  nihil  non  arroget  armis.     Perhaps  the  firfl 
idea  that  occurs  to  a  man  of  this  defcription,  is  to  ftrlke  at  what 
offends  him.     Nicholas  Pouflin,  in  his  celebrated  pidure  of  the 
Crucifixion,  has  hitroduced  a  fimilar  occurrence.     While  lots  are 
cafting  for  the  facred  veiture,  the  graves  are  giving  up  their  dead. 
This  prodigy  is  perceived  by  one  of  the  foldiers,  who  inftantly 
grafps  his  Iword,  as  if  preparing  to  defend  himfelf,  or  refent 
fuch  an  invafion  from  the  other  world. 

The  two  next  fpeeches — 'Tis  here  ! — 'Tis  here  ! — may  be  al- 
lotted to  Marcellus  and  Bernardo ;  and  the  third — 'Tis  gone  ! 
&c.  to  Horatio,  whofe  fuperiority  of  charatter  indeed  feems  to 
demand  it. — As  the  text  now  ftands,  Marcellus  propofes  to  Itrike 
the  Ghoft  with  his  partizan,  and  yet  afterwards  is  made  to  defcant 
on  the  indecorum  and  impotence  of  fuch  an  attempt. 

The  names  of  fpcakers  have  fo  often  been  confounded  by  the 
firft  publiihers  of  our  author,  that  I  fuggeft  this  change  M'ith  lefs 
hefitation  than  I  fhould  exprefs  concerning  any  conjedure  that 
could  operate  to  the  difadvantage  of  his  words  or  meanmg. — Had 
the  aflignment  of  the  old  copies  been  fuch,  would  it  have  been 
thoughi  liable  to  obje6tion  ?     Steevens, 

5  — —  it  is,  as  the  air,  invulnerable,]  So,  in  Macbeth  : 
"  As  eafy  may'ft  thou  the  in  trenchant  air 
"  With  thy  keen  fword  imprefs." 
Again,  in  King  John  : 

"  Againft  the  invulneralle  clouds  of  heaven." 

Malone. 
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The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  morn/ 
Doth  with  his  lofty  and  fhrill-founding  throat 
Awake  the  god  of  day ;  and,  at  his  warning. 
Whether  in  fea  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air,^ 

«  The  coci,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  morn,']  ^o,  the  quarto, 
l604.     Folio — to  the  day. 

In  England's  Parnajfus,  8vo.  I6OO,  I  find  the  two  following 
lines  afcribed  to  Drayton,  but  know  not  in  which  of  his  poems 
they  are  found  : 

"  And  now  the  code,  the  mornings  trumpeter, 
"  Play'd  huntfup  for  the  day-liar  to  appeal  ' 
Mr.  Gray  has  imitated  our  poet : 

"  The  cock's  (hrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn, 
"  No  more  fliall  roufe  them  from  their  lowly  bed." 

Malone. 
Our  Cambridge  poet  was  more  immediately  indebted   to 
Philips's  Cider,  B.  I.  753  : 

"  When  Chanticleer,  with  clarion  Jlirill,   recalls 
"  The  tardy  day, — ." 
Thus  alfo,  Spenfer,  in  his  Fairy  Queen,  B.  I.  c.  ii.  f.  1  : 
"  And  cheerful  Chanticleer  with  his  notejhrill." 

Steevens. 
'  Whether  in  fea,  kc.'}  According  to  the  pneumatology  of  that 
time,  every  element  was  inhabited  by  its  peculiar  order  of  fplrits, 
who  had  difpofitions  different,  according  to  their  various  places  of 
abode.  The  meaning  therefore  is,  that  aWfpirits  extravagant, 
wandering  out  of  their  element,  whether  aerial  fpirits  vifiting 
earth,  or  earthly  fpirits  ranging  the  air,  return  to  their  ftation,  to 
their  proper  limits  in  which  they  are  confined.     We  might  read  : 

"  And  at  his  warning 

"  Th'  extravagant  and  erring  fpirit  hies 
"  To  his  confine,  whether  in  fea  or  air, 
"  Or  earth,  or  fire.     And  of,"  &c. 
But  this  change,  though  it  would  fmooth  the  conftruaion.  Is  not 
necelfary,  and,  being  unnecelfary,  ihould  not  be  made  againft  au- 
tliority.     Johnson. 

A  Chorus  in  Andreini's  drama,  called  Adamo,  written  in  l6l3, 
confifts  of  fpirits  of  fire,  air,  water,  and  hell,  or  fubterraneous, 
being  the  exiled  angels.  "  Choro  di  Spiriti  ignei,  aerei,  acqua- 
tici,  ed  infernali,"  &:c.  Thefe  are  the  demons  to  which  Shak- 
fpeare  alludes.  Thefe  fpirits  were  fuppofed  to  controul  the  ele- 
ments in  which  they  refpedively  refided;  and  when  formally 
invoked  or  commanded  by  a  magician,  to  produce  tempefts,  con- 
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The  extravagant  ^  and  erring  fpirit  ^  hies 


flagrations,  floods,  arid  eal'thquakes.  For  thus  fays  The  Spani/k 
Mandeville  of  Miracles,  &c.  16OO:  "  Thofe  which  are  in  the 
middle  region  of  the  ayre,  and  thofe  that  are  under  them  nearer 
the  earth,  are  thofe,  which  fometimes  out  of  the  ordinary  opera- 
tion of  nature  doe  moove  the  windes  with  greater  fury  than  they 
are  accuftomed  ;  and  do,  out  of  feafon,  congeele  the  cloudes, 
caufing  it  to  thunder,  lighten,  hayle,  and  to  deftroy  the  gralfe, 

corne,  &c.  &c. Witches  and  negromancers  worke  many  fucli 

like  things  by  the  help  of  thofe  fpirits,"  Szc.  Ibid.  Of  this  fchool 
therefore  was  Shakfpeare's  Profpero  in  The  Tempeji. 

T.  Warton. 

Bourne  of  Newcqfile,  in  his  Antiquities  of  the  common  People, 
informs  us,  "  It  is  a  received  tradition  among  the  vulgar,  that  at 
the  time  of  cock-crowing,  the  midnight  fpirits  forfake  thefe 
lower  regions,  and  go  to  their  proper  places. — Hence  it  is,  (fays 
he)  that  in  country  places,  where  the  way  of  life  requires  more 
early  labour,  they  always  go  chearfully  to  work  at  that  time  j 
whereas  if  they  are  called  abroad  fooner,  they  imagine  every 
thing  they  fee  a  wandering  ghoft."  And  he  quotes  on  this  occa- 
fion,  as  all  his  predeceffors  had  done,  the  well-known  lines  from 
the  firft  hymn  of  Prudentius.  I  know  not  whofe  tranflation  he 
gives  us,  but  there  is  an  old  one  by  Heywood.  The  pious 
chanfons,  the  hymns  and  carrols,  which  Shakfpeare  mentions 
prefently,  were  ufually  copied  from  the  elder  Chriiiian  poets. 

Farmer. 

*  The  extravagant— ^1  i.  e.  got  out  of  his  bounds. 

Warburton. 

So,  in  Nobody  and  Somebody,  15QS  :  " they  took  me  up 

for  a  l/iravagant." 

Shakfpeare  imputes  the  fame  efFeft  to  Aurora's  harbinger  in 
the  laft  fcene  of  the  tliird  A6t  of  the  Miclfummer  Night's  Dream. 
See  Vol.  IV.  p.  432,  n,  Q.     Steevens. 

'  — —  erring  fpirit,]  Erring  is  here  ufedin  the  fenfe  o^  ivan- 
dering.  Thus,  in  Chapman's  verfion  of  the  fourth  Book  of 
Homer's  Odyffcy,  Telemachus  calls  Ulyffes — 

"  My  erring  father: — " 
And  in  the  ninth  Book,  Ulyffes  defcribing  himfelf  and  his  com- 
panions to  the  Cyclop,  fays — 

"  ——  Erring  Grecians  we, 
"  From  Troy  were  turning  homewards — ** 
Erring,  in  ihortj  is  erraticu^.     Steevens. 
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To  his  confine :  and  of  the  truth  herein 
This  prefent  objedl  made  probation. 

Mjr.  It  faded  on  the  crowing  of  the  cock.* 
Some  fay,  that  ever  'gainft  that  feafon  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated, 
This  bird  of  dawning  lingeth  all  night  long  : 
And  then,  they  fay,  no  fpirit  dares  ftir  abroad  ;^ 
The  nights  are  wholefome ;  then  no  planets  ftrike. 
No  fairy  takes,^  nor  w^itch  hath  power  to  charm. 

So  hallow'd  and  fo  gracious  is  the  time, 

* 

UoR.  So  have  I  heard,  and  do  in  part  believe  it. 
But,  look,  the  morn,  in  ruilet  mantle  clad. 


*  It  faded  on  the  croiving  of  the  cock.']  This  is  a  very  ancient 
fupeiilition.  Philoftratns  giving  an  account  of  the  apparition  of 
Achilles'  fliade  to  Apollonius  Tyaneus,  fays  that  it  vaniOied  with 
a  little  glimmer  as  foon  as  the  cock  crowed.     Vit.  Apol.  iv.  \Q. 

Steevens. 
i^ac?ec?  has  here  its  original  fenfe  }  it  vamflied.    Vado,  Lat.  So, 
in  Spenfef's  Fairy  Queen,  Book  I.  c.  v.  ft  15  : 

"  He  ll:ands  amazed  how  he  thence  fhouldyo^e." 
That  our  author  ufes  the  word  in  this  fenfe,  appears  from  the 
following  lines  : 

"  The  morning  cock  crew  loud  ; 

"  And  at  the  found  it  llirunk  in  hafte  away, 
"  And  vaniJJid  froixx  onr  {ight."     Malone. 

*  ^  dares   ftir  abroad;']      Thus   the  quarto.     The   folio 

reads — can  walk.     Steevens, 

Spirit  was  formerly  ufed  as  a  monofyllable  :  fprite.  The 
quarto,  1604,  has — dare  ftir  abroad.  Perhaps  Shakfpeare 
wrote — no  fpirits  dare  ftir  abroad.  The  neceifary  correction 
was  made  in  a  late  quarto  of  no  authority,  printed  in  1637. 

Malone. 

^  Nofainj  takes,]  No  fmyftrikcs  with  lamenefs  or  difeafes. 
This  fenfe  of  take  is  frequent  in  this  author.     Johnson. 

So,  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  IVindfor  : 

"  And  there  he  blafts  the  tree,  and  takes  the  cattle." 

Steevens. 


26  HAMLEt, 

Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eadern  hill  r  '* 
Break  we  our  watch  up ;  and,  by  my  advice. 
Let  us  impart  what  we  have  feen  to-night 
Unto  young  Hamlet :  for,  upon  my  life,    , 
This  fpirit,  dumb  to  us,  will  fpeak  to  him  : 
Do  you  confent  we  fliall  acquaint  him  with  it. 
As  needful  in  our  loves,  fitting  our  duty  ? 

-  Mar.  Let's  do't,  I  pray  ;    and  I  this  morning 
know 
Where  we  fhajl  find  him  moil:  conveniejit. 


*  high  eaftern  kill  :]  The  old  quarto  has  it  better  eq/i- 

ward.     Warburton. 

The  fuperiority  of  the  latter  of  thefe  readnigs  is  not,  to  me  at 
lead,  very  apparent.  I  find  the  former  ufed  in  Li?igua,  &c. 
1607  : 

"  and  overclimbs 

*'  Yonder  gilt  eajiern  hills." 
Again,  in  Browne's  Britannia's  Pqfiorals,  Book  IV.  Sat.  vr, 
p.  ^5,  edit.  1616. 

"  And  ere  the  funne  had  clymb'd  the  eaftern  hils." 
Again,  in  Chapman's  veriion  of  the  thirteentli  Book  of  Ho- 
mer's OdgO'ey  : 

"" Ulyflesnill 

"  An  eye  diredled  to  the  eaftern  hill." 
Eajiern  and  eajiward,  alike  fignify  toward  the  cajt. 

Steevbns, 
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SCENE  II. 

The  fame.     A  Room  of  State  in  the  fame. 

Enter  the  King,  Queen,  Hamlet,  Polonius, 
Laertes,  Voltimand,  Cornelius,  Lords, 
and  Attendants. 

King.  Though  yet  of  Hamlet  our  dear  brother's 
death 
The  memory  be  green ;  and  that  it  us  befitted  5 
To  bear  our  hearts  in  grief,  and  our  whole  kingdom 
To  be  contra6ted  in  one  brow  of  woe ; 
Yet  fo  far  hath  difcretion  fought  with  nature, 
That  we  with  wifeft  forrow  think  on  him. 
Together  with  remembrance  of  ourfelves. 
Therefore  our  fometime  fiiier,  now  our  queen. 
The  imperial  jointrefs  of  this  warlike  ftate, 
Have  we,  as  'twere,  with  a  defeated  joy, — ■ 
With  one  aufpicious,  and  one  dropping  eye  ;^ 

5  and  that  it  us  befitted — ]  Perhaps  our  author  elliptlcall/ 

wrote 

afid  us:  lefitted — 

i.  e.  and  that  it  befitted  us.     Steevens. 

^  With  one  aufpicious,  and  one  dropping  eye;']  Thus  the 
folio.     The  quarto,  withfomewhat  leis  of  quaintnefs  : 

With  an  aufpicious  and  a  dropping  eif-e. 
The  fame  thought,  however,  occurs  in  The  Winter's  Tale  :  ""  She 
had  one  eye  declined  for  the  lofs  of  her  hulband  ,•  another  ele- 
vated that  the  oracle  was  fulfilled." 

After  all,  perhaps,  we  have  here  only  tlie  apcient  proverbial 
phrafe — "  To  cry  with  one  eye  and  laugh  with  the  other," 
buckram'd  by  our  audior  for  the  fervice  of  tragedy.  See  Ray's 
ColleStion,  edit.  1/68,  ^.  1S8.     Steevens. 

Dropping  in  this  line  probably  means  depreffel  or  cafi:  down- 
wards :  an  interpretation  wliich  is  flrongly  lupported  by  tlie 


'2B  HAMLET, 

With  mirth  in  funeral^  and  with  dirge  in  marriage^ 
In  equal  fcale  weighing  delight  and  dole, — 
Taken  to  wife :  nor  have  we  herein  barr'd 
Your  better  wifdoms,  which  have  freely  gone 
With  this  affair  along : — For  all,  our  thanks. 

Now  follows,  that  you  know,  young  Fortinbras,— • 
Holding  a  weak  fuppofal  of  our  worth ; 
Or  thinking,  by  our  late  dear  brother's  death. 
Our  ftate  to  be  disjoint  and  out  of  frame, 
Colleagued  with  this  dream  of  his  advantage,^ 
He  hath  not  fail'd  to  pefter  us  with  meffage. 
Importing  the  furrender  of  thofe  lands 
Loft  by  his  father,  with  all  bands  of  law. 
To  our  mod  valiant  brother. — So  much  for  him. 
Now  for  ourfelf,  and  for  this  time  of  meeting. 
Thus  much  the  buiinefs  is  :  We  have  here  writ 
To  Norway,  uncle  of  young  Fortinbras, — 
Who,  impotent  and  bed-rid,  fcarcely  hears 
Of  this  his  nephew's  purpofe, — to  fupprefs 

paffage  already  quoted  from  The  Winter's  Tale.  It  may,  how- 
ever, fignify  weeping.  "  Dropping  of  the  eyes"  was  a  technical 
exprefiion  in  our  author's  time. — "  If  the  fpring  be  wet  with 
much  fouth  wind, — the  next  fummer  will  happen  agues  and 
blearnefs,  dropping  of  the  eyes,  and  pains  of  tlie  bowels,"  Hop- 
ton's  Concordance  of  Years,  8vo.  1616, 

Again,  in  Montaigne's  Ejjaies,  l603  :  " they  never  faw 

any  man  there — with  eyes  dropping,  or  crooked  and  ftooping 
through  age."     Ma  lone. 

'  Colleagued  with  this  dream  of  his  advantage,']  The  meaning 
is, — He  goes  to  war  fo  indifcreetly,  and  unprepared,  that  he  ha* 
no  allies  tofupport  him  but  a  dream,  witli  which  he  is  colleagued 
or  confederated.     Wareukton. 

Mr.  Theobald  in  bis  Shakfpeare  Rejiored,  propofed  to  read — 
collogued,  but  in  his  edition  very  properly  adhered  to  the  ancient 
copies.     Malone. 

This  dream,  of  his  advantage  (as  Mr.  Mafon  obferves)  means 
only  "  this  imaginary  advantage,  which  Fortinbras  hoped  to  de- 
rive from  tlie  unfe'ttled  Hate  of  the  kingdom."     Steevens. 
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His  further  gait  herein  ;^  in  that  the  levies, 

The  lifts,  and  full  proportions,  are  all  made 

Out  of  his  fubjedl : — and  we  here  defpatch 

You,  good  Cornelius,  and  you,  Voltimand, 

For  bearers  of  this  greeting  to  old  Norway ; 

Giving  to  you  no  further  perfonal  power 

To  bufinefs  with  the  king,  more  than  the  fcope^ 

Of  thefe  dilated  articles '  allow. 

Farewell ;  and  l^t  your  hafte  commend  your  duty. 

Cor.  Vol.  In  that,  and  all  things,  will  we  {how 
our  duty. 

King.  We  doubt  it  nothing ;  heartily  farewell. 
[£orewKi  Voltimand  and  Cornelius. 
And  now,  Laertes,  what's  the  news  with  you  ? 
You  told  us  of  fome  fuit ;  What  is't,  Laertes  ? 
You  cannot  fpeak  of  reafon  to  the  Dane, 
And  lofe  your  voice  :    What  would'ft  thou  beg, 
Laertes, 

*  '  tofupprefs 

His  further  gait  herein,']  Gate  or  gaii  is  here  ufed  In  the 
northern  lenfe,  {or  proceeding,  pajjage  ;  from  the  A.  S.  verb  gae. 
A  gate  for  a  path,  palfage,  or  ftxtci,  is  Hill  current  in  the  north. 

Percy. 
So,  in  A  MidJ'ummer-Night's  Dream,  A£t  V.  fc.  ii : 
"  Every  fairy  take  his  gait."     Harris. 

'  — —  more  than  thefcope — ]  More  is  comprized  in  the  gene- 
ral defign  of  thefe  articles,  which  you  may  explain  in  a  more  dif- 
fufed  and  dilated  ft}de.     Johnson. 

'  thefe  dilated  articles,  &c.]     i.  e.  the    articles  when 

dilated.     Musgrave. 

The  poet  fhould  have  written  alloivs.  Many  writers  fall  into 
this  error,  when  a  plural  noun  immediately  precedes  the  verb  ;  as 
I  have  had  occafion  to  obferve  in  a  note  on  a  controverted  paffage 
in  Loves  Labour  Loft.     So,  in  Julius  Ca-far  : 

"  The  pojiure  of  your  Hows  are  yet  unknown," 

Again,  in  Cymleline  :  " and  the   approbation  of  thofe 

are  wonderfully  to  extend  him,"  &c.     Malone., 

Surely,  all  fuch  defefts  in  our  author,  were  merely  the  errors 
pf  illiterate  tranfcribers  or  printers.    Steevens. 


so  HAMLET, 

That  fhall  not  be  my  offer,  not  thy  alking  ? 
The  head  is  not  more  native  to  the  heart. 
The  hand  more  inftrumental  to  the  mouth, 
Than  is  the  throne  of  Denmark  to  thy  father.* 
What  wouldTt  thou  have,  Laertes  ? 

Laer.  My  dread  lord. 

Your  leave  and  favour  to  return  to  France ; 
From  whence  though  willingly  I  came  to  Den- 
mark, 
To  fliow  my  duty  in  your  coronation ; 
Yet  now,  I  muit  confefs,  that  duty  done. 
My  thoughts  and  willies  bend  again  toward  France, 
And  bow  them  to  your  gracious  leave  and  pardon. 

King.  Have  you  your  father's  leave  ?  What  fays 
Polonius  ? 

Pol,  He  hath,  my  lord,  [wrung  from  me  my  flow 
leave,  3 
By  labonrfome  petition  ;  and,  at  lafl, 
Upon  his  will  I  feal'd  mv  hard  confent  :J 
I  do  befeech  you,  give  him  leave  to  go. 

King.  Take  thy  fair  hour,  Laertes ;  time  be  thine. 


'  The  head  is  not  more  native  to  the  heart, 
The  hand  more  ivjiruviental  to  the  mouth. 
Than  is  the  throne  of  Denmark  to  thy  father.']  The  fenfe 
feems  to  be  this  :  The  head  is  not  formed  to  be  more  ufeful  to 
the  heart,  the  hand  is  not  more  at  the  fervice  of  the  mouth,  thari 
xny  power  is  at  your  fatlier's  fervice.  That  is,  he  may  command 
me  to  the  utmoft,  he  may  do  what  he  pleafes  with  my  kingly  au- 
thority.    Sti;;evens. 

By  native  to  the  heart  Dr.  Johnfon  underfiands,  ""  natural  and 
congenial  to  it,  born  with  it,  and  co-operating  with  it." 

Formerly  the  heart  was  fuppofed  the  feat  of  wifdom  5  and 
hence  the  poet  fpeaks  of  the  clofe  connection  between  the  heart 
and  head.     See  Vol.  XVL  p,  12.  n.  7.     Malone. 

5  wrung  from  vie  my^flow  leave,']  Thefe  words  and  the 

two  following  lines  are  omitted  in  the  folio.    Malone. 
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And  thy  beft  graces :  fpend  it  at  thy  vvill.'^ — 
JBut  now,  my  coufin  Hamlet,  and  my  Ton, 


Ham.  a  little  more  than  kin,  and  lefs  than  kind.5 

*  Take  thy  fair  hour,  Laertes;  time  be  thine, 

And  thy  beji  graces  :  fpend  it  at  thy  tvill.']  The  fenfe  is, — ■ 
You  have  my  leave  to  go,  Laertes  ;  make  the  faireft  ufe  vcu 
pleafe  of  your  time,  and  fpend  it  at  your  will  vvitli  the  faireft 
graces  you  are  mafter  of.     Theobald. 
'    Soj  in  King  Henry  VIII: 

"  and  bear  the  inventory 

*'  Of  your  l-e/i  graces  in  your  mind."     Steevens. 

J  rather  think  this  line  is  in  want  of  emendation.     I  read: 

time  is  thine. 

And  my  lejt  graces  :  fpend  it  at  thy  tvill.     Johnson. 

*  Ham.  A  little  more  than  kin,  and  lefs  than  kind.]  Kind  is 
the  Teutonick  word  for  child.  Hamlet  therefore  anfwers  with 
propriety,  to  the  titles  of  coufin  and  fon,  which  the  king  had 
given  him,  that  he  was  fomewhat  more  than  coufin,  and  lefs  than 
fon.     Johnson. 

In  this  line,  with  which  Shakfpeare  introduces  flamlet,  Dr. 
Johnfon  has  perhaps  pointed  out  a  nicer  diftint-lion  than  it  can 
juftly  boaft  of.  To  ellablilli  the  fenfe  contended  for,  it  fliould. 
have  been  proved  that  kind  was  ever  ufed  by  any  Englifli  writer 
for  child.  A  little  more  than  kin,  is  a  little  more  than  a  common 
relation.  The  King  was  certainly  fomething  Ifs  than  kind,  by 
having  betrayed  the  mother  of  Hamlet  into  an  indecent  and  in- 
ceftuous  marriage,  and  obtained  the  crown  by  means  which  he 
fufpefts  to  be  unjuftifiable.  In  the  fifth  Act,  the  prince  accufes 
his  uncle  of  having  popp'd  in  between  the  elcBion  and  his  hopes, 
which  obviates  Dr.  Warburton's  objection  to  the  old  reading,  viz. 
that  "  the  king  had  given  no  occafion  for  fuch  a  reflection." 

A  jingle  of  the  fame  fort  is  found  in  Mother  Bombie,  15g4, 
and  feems  to  have  been  proverbial,  as  I  have  met  with  it  more 
than  once  :  "  — the  nearer  we  are  in  blood,  the  further  we  muft 
be  from  love  3  the  greater  the  kindred  is,  the  lefs.  the  kindnefs 
jnult  be." 

Again,  in  Gorboduc,  a  tragedy,  1561  : 

"  In  kinde  a  father,  but  not  kindeJynefs." 

In  the  Battle  of  Alcazar,  15g4,  Muly  Mahomet  Is  called 
f  Traitor  to  kinne  and  kinde." 

As  kind,  however,  fignifies  »a/M7e,- Hamlet  ma/ mean  that 


31  HAMLET, 

King.  How  is  it  that  the  clouds  ftlll  hang  on 

you  ? 

Hjm.  Not  fo,  my  lord,  I  am  too  much  i'thefun.^ 

Qu£EN.  Good  Hamlet,  call:  thy  nighted  colour 
ofF, 
And  let  thine  eye  look  like  a  friend  on  Denmark. 
Do  not,  for  ever,  with  thy  vailed  lids  ? 


his  relatlonfhlp  was  become  an  unnatural  one,  as  it  was  partly 
founded  upon  inceft.  Our  author's  Julius  Ccffar,  Antony  and 
Cleopatra^  King  Richard  II.  and  7'itus  Andronicus,  exhibit 
inftances  of  kind  being  ufed  for  nature;  and  fo  too  in  this  play 
of  Hamlet,  Adl  II.  fc.  the  laft: 

"  Remorfelefs,  treacherous,  lecherous,  ^z«f?/e/"?  villain." 
Dr.  Farmer,    however,    obferves  that  kin,    is  ftill  ufed  for 
coujin  In  the  midland  counties.     Steevens. 

Hamlet  does  not,  I  think,  mean  to  fay,  as  Mr.  Steevens  fup- 
pofes,  that  his  tmch  is  a  little  more  than  kin,  &c.  The  King 
had  called  the  Prince — '*  My  coufin  Hamlet,  and  my  fon." — 
His  reply,  therefore,  is, — "  I  nm  a  little  more  than  thy  kinfman, 
[for  I  am  thy  ftep-fon  ;]  and  fomewhat  lefs  than  kind  to  thee, 
[for  I  hate  thee,  as  being  the  perfon  who  has  entered  into  an  in- 
ceftuous  marriage  with  my  mother.]  Or,  if  we  undcrftand  kind 
in  its  ancient  fenfe,  then  the  meaning  will  be, — /  am  more  than 
thy  kinfman,  for  I  am  thy  ftep-fon  ;  being  fuch,  I  am  lefs  near 
to  thee  than  thy  natural  offspring,  and  therefore  not  entitled  to 
the  appellation  oi  fon,  which  you  have  now  given  me. 

Malone. 

*  too  much  r  the  fun.']  He  perhaps  alludes  to  the  proverb, 

"  Out  of  heaven's  blelhng  into  the  warm  fun."     Johnson. 

Meaning  probably  his  being  fent  for  from  his  ftudies  to  be  ex- 
pofed  at  his  uncle's  marriage  as  his  chiefft  courtier,  Sec. 

Steevens. 

I  queftion  whether  a  quibble  between  y«»  and  fon  be  not  here 
intended.     Fakweu. 

'  vailed  lids — ]  With  lowering  eyes,  caft  down  eyes. 

Johnson. 
So,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  : 

"   Vailing  her  high-top  lower  than  her  ribs." 

Steevens. 
See  Vol.  XII,  p.  1/,  n,  9.    Malone. 
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Seek  for  thy  noble  father  in  tlie  dufi: : 
Thou  know'ft,    'tis  common;    all,  that  live,  muft 
die,^  ;  • 

Faffing  through  nature  to  eternity. 

JHam,  Ay,  madam,  it  is  common. 

Queen,  .  If  it  be. 

Why  ieems  it  fo  particular  with  thee  ? 

Hjm.  Seems,  madam!    nay,  it  is;    1  know  not 
feems. 
'Tis  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother. 
Nor  cuflomary  fuits  of  folemn  black. 
Nor  windy  fufpiration  of  forc'd  breathy 
,No,  nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye, 
Nor  the  dejedled  haviour  of  the  vifage. 
Together  with  all  forms,  modes,  (hows  of  grief,* 
That  can  denote  me  truly :  Thefe,  indeed,  feem. 
For  they  are  a6lions  that  a  man  might  play : 
But  I  have  that  within,  which  pafleth  Ihow ; 
'  Thefe,  but  the  trappings*  and  the  fuits  of  woe.^ 

KwGi  'Tis  fvveet  and  commendable  in  your  na- 
ture, Hamlet, 

'  Thou  knowl/i,  His  common  5  alt,  thai  live,  miiji  die,'}  Pec- 
hjlps  the  femicolon  placed  in  this  line,  is  improper.  The  fenfe, 
elliptically  exprefled,  is, — Thou  knoweft  it  is  common  ihat  all 
that  live,  mull:  die. — The  firft  that  is  omitted  for  tlie  fake  of 
tnetre,  a  pra6tice  often  followed  by  Shakfpeare.     Steevens. 

^  Ihows   of  grief ,}    Thus  the  folio.     The  firft  quarto 

reads— cAapei — I  fuppofe,  for  Jhapes.     SteevEns.    . 

^  But  I  have  that  within,  which  pa [jeth  Jliow  ; 
Thefe,  but  the  trappings  and  the J'uits  of  woe.']  So,  m  King 
Richard  II: 

"  my  grief  lies  all  within  ; 

"  And  thefe  external  manners  of  lament 

"  Are  merely  iliadows  to  the  unfeen  grief 

"  That  fwells  with  filence  in  the  tortur'd  foul." 

Malone. 


U  HAMLET, 

To  give  thefe  mourning  duties  to  your  father  : 

But,  you  mull  know,  your  father  loft  a  father ; 

That  father  loft,  loft  his ;-  and  the  furvivor  bound 

In  filial  obligation,  for  fome  term 

To  do  obfequious  forrow  'J  But  to  perfever 

In  obftinate  condolement,^  is  a  courfe 

Of  impious  ftubbormiefs  ;  'tis  unmanly  grief: 

It  (hows  a  will  moft  incorre6l5  to  heaven; 

"*  yonr  father  hjl  a  father ; 

That  father  lojt,  loft  his ;']    Mr.  Pope  jiidiciotafly  correded 
the  faulty  copies  thus  : 

your  father  lofl  a  father  j 

That  father,  his  ; . 

On  which  the  editor  Mr.  Theobald  thus  defcants  : — This  fup- 
pofed  refinement  is  from  Mr.  Pope,  hut  all  the  editions  elfe,  that 
I  have  met  with,  old  and  modern,  read  : 
That  father  loft,  loft  his  ; — — 
The  reduplication  of  which  word  here  gives  an  energy  and  an 
elegance,  which  is  much  easier  to  be  conceived  than 
EXPLAINED  IN  TERMS.  I  bclicve  fo  :  for  when  explained  in 
terms  it  comes  to  this  : — ^That  father  after  he  had  lofthimfelf,  loft 
his  father.     But  the  reading  is  ex  fide  codicis,  and  that  is  enough. 

Waiiburton. 
I  do  not  admire  the  repetition  of  the  word,  but  it  has  fo  much 
of  our  author's  manner,  that  I  find  no  temptation  to  recede 
from  the  old  copies.     Johnson. 

The  meaning  of  the  pafTage  is  no  more  than  this, — Your  fa- 
ther lojl  a  father,  i.  e.  your  grandfather^  which  lofi  grandfather, 
alfo  loft  his  father. 

The  metre,  however,  in  ray  opinion,  lliows  that  Mr,  Pope's 
corredlion  (honld  be  adopted.  The  fenfe,  though  elllptically  ex- 
prelfed,  will  ftill  be  the  fame.     Steevens. 

5  obfequious _/brro«^  :]  Obfequious  is  here  from  olfequies, 

or  funeral  ceremonies.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Titus  Andronicus  : 

"  To  Ihed  olfequious  tears  upon  his  trunk." 
See  Vol.  XIV.  p.  282,  n.  4,     Steevens. 

*  In  ohfiinate  condolement,]   Condolement,  iox  forrow. 

Warburton. 

5  ——a  will  mofl  incorred — ]  IncorreB,  for  untutored. 

War  burton. 
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A  heart  unfortified,  or  mind  impatient ; 
An  underftanding  fimple  and  unlbhool'd  : 
For  what,  we  know,  mud  be,  and  is  as  common 
As  any  the  moft  vulgar  thing  to  fenfe, 
Why  Ihould  we,  in  our  peevifh  oppofition, 
Take  it  to  heart  ?  Fye  !   'tis  a  fault  to  heaven, 
A  fault  againlt  the  dead,  a  fault  to  nature, 
To  realbn  moft  abfurd  ',^  whofe  common  theme 
Is  death  of  fathers,  and  who  Itill  hath  cried. 
From  the  firft  corfe,  till  he  that  died  to-day, 
This  muft  hefo.     We  pray  you,  throw  to  earth 
This  unprevailing  woe ;  and  think  of  us 
As  of  a  father :  for  let  the  world  take  note. 
You  are  the  moft  immediate  to  our  throne ; 
And,  with  no  lefs  nobility  of  love,' 
Tlian  that  which  deareft  father  bears  his  fon, 
Do  I  impart  toward  you.^     For  your  intent 

Incorrect  does  not  mean  untutored,  as  Warburton  explains  It ; 
hnt  ill-regulated,  noifufficiently  fuldued.     M.Mason, 

Not  fufficiently  regulated  by  a  fenfe  of  duty  and  fubraiflion  to 
the  difpenfations  of  Providence.     Malone. 

^  To  reafon  moji  alfurd;"]  Reafon  is  here  ufed  in  its  common 
fenfe,  for  iht  faculty  by  which  we  form  conclufions  from  argu- 
ments.    Johnson. 

^  And,  with  no  lefs  nobility  of  love,']  Nolility,  for  viagni' 
tude.     Warburton. 

Nobility  is  rather  gen erq/ify.     Johnson. 

By  nohility  of  love,  Mr,  Heath  underftands,  eminence  and 
diftinftion  of  love.     Malone. 

So,  afterwards,  the  Ghoft,  defcribing  his  affeftion  for  the 
Queen  : 

"  To  me,  whofe  love  was  that  of  dignity"  &c. 

Steevens. 
*  Do  I  impart  toward  you. 1    I  believe  i^npa?^  is,  impart  my- 
felf,  communicate  whatever  I  can  beilow.     Johnson, 

The  crown  of  Denmark  was  eledive.  So,  in  Sir  Ciyomon, 
Knight  of  the  Golden  Shield,  &c,  1599  : 

D2 


3tf  HAMLET, 

In  going  back  to  fchool  in  Wittenberg,' 
It  is  mod  retrograde  to  our  delire  : 


"^  And  me  poflefs  for  fpovifed  wife,  who  in  eleBion  arfl 
"  To  have  the  crown  of  Denmark  here,  as  heir  unto  th(^ 
fan>e." 
The  King  means,  that  as  Hamlet  ftands  the  faireft  chance  to  be 
next  elefted,  he  will  ftrive  with  as  much  love  to  enfure  the  cro\?ii 
to  hini,  as  a  father  would  ihow  in  the  continuance  of  heirdom 
to  a  fon.     Steevens. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Steevens,  that  the  crown  of  Denmark  (as  in 
moll  ©f  the  Gotliick  kingdoms)  was  ele6tive,  and  not  here- 
ditary ;  though  it  mull  be  cuftoiTiary,  in  pleftions,  to  pay  fome 
attention  to  the  royal  blood,  which  by  degrees  produced  heredi- 
tary fuccelKon,  Why  then  do  the  reft  ot  the  commentators  fo 
often  treat  Glaudias  as  an  iifurper,  who  had  deprived  young 
Hamlet  of  his  right  by  heirjliip  to  his  father's  crown  ?  Hamlet 
calls  him  drunkard,  murderer,  and  villain  ;  one  who  had  carried 
the  eledton  by  low  and  mean  pradices  ;  had — 

"  Popp'd  in  between  the  eledlion  and  my  hopes — .'* 
had— 

"  From  a  flielf  the  precious  diadem  ftole, 

"  And  pat  it  in  his  pocket :" 
but  never  hints  at  his  being  an  vfurper.  His  difcontent  arofd 
from  his  uncle's  being  preferred  before  him,  not  from  any  legal 
right  which  he  pretended  to  fet  up  to  the  crown.  Some  regard 
was  probably  had  to  the  recommendation  of  the  preceding  prince, 
in  ele6ting  the  fuccelfor.  And  therefore  young  Hamlet  had 
"  the  voice  of  the  king  himfelf  for  his  fucceihon  in  Denmark  ;" 
and  he  at  his  own  death  prophecies  that  "  the  eledion  would 
light  on  Fortinbras,  who  had  his  dying  voice,"  conceiving  that 
by  the  death  of  his  uncle,  he  himfelf  had  been  king  for  an  in- 
llant,  and  had  therefore  a  right  to  recommend.  When,  in  the 
fourth  A61,  the  rabble  wilhed  to  choofe  Laertes  king,  I  under- 
ftand  that  antiquity  was  forgot,  and  cuftom  violated,  by  elefting 
a  new  king  in  the  life-time  of  the  old  one,  and  perhaps  alio  by 
the  calling  in  a  llranger  to  the  royal  blood.     Blagkstone. 

^  — —  to  fchool  in  IVittenlerg,']  In  Shaklpeare's  time  there 
was  an  univerlity  at  Wittenberg,  to  which  he  has  made  Hamlet 
propofe  to  return. 

The  univerfity  of  Wittenberg  was  not  founded  till  1502,  con- 
fequently  did  not  exift  in  the  time  to  which  this  play  is  referred. 

Malone. 

Our  author  may  have  derived  his  knowledge  of  this  famous 
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And,  we  befeech  you,  bend  you  to  remain  * 
Here,  in  the  cheer  and  comfort  of  our  eye. 
Our  chiefeft  courtier,  coulin,  and  our  fon. 

Queen.  Let   not  thy  mother  lofe  her  prayers, 
Hamlet ; 
I  pray  thee,  Hay  with  us,  go  not  to  Wittenberg. 

Ham.  I  'fhall  in  all  my  bed  obey  you,  madam. 

King.  Why,  'tis  a  loving  and  a  fair  reply; 
Be  as  ourfelf  in  Denmark. — Madam,  come ; 
This  gentle  and  unforc'd  accord  of  Hamlet 
Sits  fmiling  to  my  heart  :^  in  grace  whereof. 
No  jocund  health,^  that  Denmark  drinks  to-day, 
But  the  great  cannon  to  the  clouds  (hall  tell ; 
And  the  king's  roufe  4  the  heaven  (hall  bruit  again, 
Re-fpeaking  earthly  thunder.     Come  away. 

^Exeunt  King,  Queen,  Lords,  &c.  Polonius, 
and  Laertes, 


umverfity  from  The  Life  of  lacke  JVdton,  i5g4,  or  The  Hijtory 
of  DoSior  Faufius,  of  whom  the  fecond  report  (printed  in  the 
fame  year)  is  faid  to  be  "  written  by  an  Englilh  gentleman, 
Jiudent  at  Wittenberg,  an  Umverfity  of  Germany  in  Saxony." 

RlTSOV. 

^  lend  you  to  remain  -r-]  i.  e.  fubdue  your  inclination  to 

go  from  hence,  and  remain,  &c.     Steevens. 

^  Sits  fmiling  to  my  heart :]  Thus,  the  dying  Lothario  : 
*.'  That  fweet  revenge  covies  fmiling  to  my  thoughts.''* 

Steevens. 

Sits  fmiling  to  my  heart  ;]  Surely  itihould  be  : 
Sits  fmiling  on  my  heart.     Ritson, 

To  my  heart,  I  believe^  iignifies — near  to,  clofe,  next  to,  my 
heart.     Steevens. 

^  No  jocund  health,']  The  King's  intemperance  is  very  ftrongly 
imprefled  ;  every  thing  that  happens  to  him  gives  him  occafion 
to  drink.     Johnson. 

*  the  king's  roufe — "}   i.  e.  the  King's  draught  of  jollity. 

See  Othello,  A6t  II.  fc.  iii.     Steevens/ 
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38  HAMLET, 

Ham.  O,  that  this  too  too  folid  flefh  would  melt. 
Thaw,  and  refolve  itfelf  into  a  dew  !5 
Or  that  the  Everlafting  had  not  fix'd 
His  canon  'gainft  feh-llaughter  !^  O  God  !  O  God  I 
How  weary,  ftale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 


So^  in  Marlowe's  Tragical  Hifiorie  of  Doctor  Faujius  : 
"  He  tooke  his  roufe  with  ftoopes  of  Rhenni/h  wine." 

RiTSON. 

^  — refolve  itfelf  into  a  dew  /]    Refolve  means  the  lame  a» 

dijffolve.     Ben  Jonfon  ufes  the  word  in  his  Volpone,  and  in  the 
fame  fenfe : 

"  Forth  the  refolved  corners  of  his  eyes." 
Again^  in  The  Country  Girl,  ld47  : 

"  my  fwohi  grief,  r^/vee/ in  thefe  tears." 

Pope  has  employed  the  fame  word  in  his  verfion  of  the  fecond 
Iliad,  44  : 

"  Refolves  to  air,  and  mixes  with  the  night." 

Steevens. 

Again,  in  GUes  Fletcher's  Ri{[fe  Commonwealth,  15QI  :  "  In 
•winter  time,  when  all  is  covered  with  fnow,  the  dead  bodies  (fo 
many  as  die  all  the  winter  time)  are  piled  up  in  a  houfe  in  the 
Suburbs,  like  billets  on  a  woodftack,  as  hard  with  the  froft  as  a 
v-ery  ftone,  'till  the  fpring  tide  come  and  refolve  the  froft,  what 
time  every  man  taketh  his  dead  friend  and  committeth  him  to  the 
ground."     Reed. 

^  Or  that  the  Everlafiing  had  not  fix'd 

His  canon  'gain ft  felf-flaiighter  .']  The  generality  of  the 
editions  read — cannon,  as  if  the  poet's  thought  were, — Or  that 
ike  Almighty  had  not  planted  his  artillery,  or  arms  of  vengeance, 
againjt  I'elf-murder.  But  the  word  which  I  reftored  (and  which 
was  efpoufed  by  the  accurate  Mr.  Hughes,  who  gave  an  edition 
of  this  play)  is  the  true  reading,  i.  e.  that  he  had  not  refrained 
fuicide  by  his  exprefs  law  and  peremptory  prohibition. 

Theobald. 

There  are  yet  thofe  who  fuppofe  the  old  reading  to  be  the  tnie 
one,  as  they  iay  the  word  fxcd  feems  to  decide  very  ftrongly  in 
its  favour.     I  would  advife  fuch  to  recolleft  Virgil's  expreihon  : 
"  fxit  leges  pretio,  atque  refxit."     Steevens. 

If  the  true  reading  wanted  any  fupport,  it  might  be  found  in 

Cymleline : 
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Seem  to  me  all  the  ufes  of  this  world ! 

Fye  on't  !   O  fye  !  'tis  an  unweeded  garden, 

That  grows  to  feed  ;  things  rank,  and  grois  in  na- 
ture, 

PofTefs  it  merely  .7     That  it  fhould  come  to  this  ! 

But  two  months  dead ! — nay,  not  fo  much,  not 
two : 

So  excellent  a  king  ;  that  was,  to  this, 

Hyperion  to  a  fatyr  i^  fo  loving  to  my  mother, 

" ^gainjl  felf  Jlaughter 

*'  There  is  a  prohibition  fo  divine^ 
"  That  cravens  my  weak  hand." 
In  Shakfpeare's  time  canon  (iiorma)  was  commonly  fpelt  cannon. 

Malone. 

'  merely^  is  entirely,  aljolutehj.     See  Vol.  IV.  p.  9> 

n,  3  J  and  Vol.  XVI.  p.  139,  n.  8.     Steevens. 

*  So  excellent  a  king  ;  that  was,  to  this, 

Hyperion  to  a  fatyr  ;]  This  fimilitude  at  firfl  fight  feems  to 
be  a  little  far-fetched  ;  but  it  has  an  exquifite  beauty.  By  the 
Satyr  is  meant  Pan,  as  by  Hyperion,  Apollo.  Pan  and  Apollo 
were  brothers,  and  the  allufion  is  to  the  contention  between  thole 
gods  for  the  preference  in  mufick.     Warbukton. 

All  our  Englifti  poets  are  guilty  of  the  fame  falfe  quantity,  and 
call  Hyperion  Hyperion  ;  at  leaft  the  only  inftance  I  have  met 
with  to  the  contrary,  is  in  the  old  play  of  Fuimus  Troes,  l633  : 
"  '  Blow  gentle  Africus, 

"  Play  on  our  poops,  when  Hyperion's  fon 
"  Shall  couch  in  weft." 
Shakfpeare,  I  believe,  has  no  allufion  in  the  prefent  inftance, 
except  to  the  beauty  of  Apollo,  and  its  immediate  oppofite,  the 
deformity  of  a  Satyr.     Steevens. 

Hyperion  or  Apollo  is  reprefented  in  all  the  ancient  ftatues,  &c. 
as  exquifitely  beautiful,  the  fatyrs  hideoufly  ugly. — Shakfpeare 
may  furely  be  pardoned  for  not  attending  to  the  quantity  of 
Latin  names,  here  and  in   Cymbeline;   when  we  find  Henry 
Parrot,  the  author  of  a  coUeftion  of  JEpigrams  printed  in  1C)13, 
to  which  a  Latin  preface,  is  prefixed,  writing  thus  : 
"  Pofihumus,  not  the  laft  of  many  more, 
"  Alks  why  I  write  in  fuch  an  idle  vaine,"  &c. 
Laquei  ridiculoji,  or  Springes  for  Woodcocks,  l6mo.  fign.  c.  3. 

Malone. 
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^O  HAMLET, 

That  he  might  not  beteem  the  winds  of  heaven  ? 
Vifit  her  face  too  roughly.     Heaven  and  earth  ! 

^  That  he  might  npt  beteem  the  ivirids  of  heaven  — ]  In  for^- 
mer  editions  : 

That  he  permitted  not  the  winds  of  heaven- — ., 
This  is  a  fophifticated  reading,  copied  from  the  players  in  fome  of 
the  modern  editions,  for  want  of  underftanding  the  poet,  whofe 
text  is  corrupt  in  the  old  imprefTions  :   all  of  which  that  J  have 
had  tlie  fortune  to  fee,  concur  in  reading  : 

fo  loving  to  my  mother, 

That  he  might  7iot  beteene  the  winds  of  heaven 

Vifit  her  face  too  roughly. 
Beteene  is  a  corruption  without  doubt,  but  not  fo  inveterate  a 
one,  but  that,  by  the  change  of  a  fingle  letter,  and  the  feparation 
of  two  words  miftakenly  jumbled  together,  I  am  verily  perfuaded, 
I  have  retrieved  the  poet's  reading — 

That  he  might  not  let  e'en  the  winds  of  heaven  &c. 

Theobald. 

The  obfolete  and  corrupted  verb — beteene,  (in  the  firft  folio) 

which  fhould  be  written   (as  in  all  the  quartos)   beteeme,  was 

changed,  as  above,  by  Mr.  Theobald  ;  and  with  the  aptitude  of 

his  conjefture  fucceeding  criticks  appear  to  have  been  fatisfied. 

Beteeme,  however,  occurs  in  the  tenth  Book  of  Arthur  Gold- 
ing's  verhon  of  Ovid's  ]\Ictamorphofis,  4to.  158/  ;  and,  from 
the  correfponding  Latin,  mull  necelfarily  fignity,  to  vouchfafe, 
deign^  permit,  or  fiiffer  : 

" Yet  could  he  not  beteeme 

"  The  fhape  of  anie  other  bird  than  egle  for  to  feeme." 

Sign.  R.  1.  b, 

*'  nulla  tamen  alite  verti 

"  Bigvatur,  nifi  quse  poffit  fua  fulmina  ferre."  V.  ,157- 
Jupiter  (though  anxious  for  the  poflellion  of  Ganymede)  would 
not  deign  to  aflame  a  meaner  form,  or  fu(J'er  change  into  an 
humbler  ihape,  than  that  of  the  auguft  and  vigorous  fowl  who 
bears  the  thunder  in  his  pounces. 

The  exiltence  and  fignitication  of  the  vert)  beteem  being  thus 
eftnbliflied,  it  follows,  that  the  attention  of  Hamlet's  father  to 
his  queen  was  exadly  fuch  as  is  defcribed  in  the  Enterlude  of  the 
Lfe  and  Rcpcntaunce  of  Marie  Magdalaine,  &c,  by  Lewis 
\Vager,  4to.  1507  : 

''  But  evermore  they  were  unto  me  very  tender, 

"  They  would  not  fuff'er  the  wynde  on  vie  to  blowe^ 
T  h-ivc  therefore  replaced  the  ancient  reading,  without  the 
^ighleit  ijefitatioD,  in  the  text. 
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Muft  I  remember  ?  why,  (he  would  hang  on  him. 
As  if  increafe  of  appetite  had  grown 
By  what  it  fed  on  :  And  yet,  within  a  month, — 
X^et  me  not  think  on't ; — Frailty,  thy  name  is  wo-r 

man  !— 
A  little  month ;  or  ere  thofe  fhoes  were  old, 
With  which  {he  follow'd  my  poor  father's  body. 
Like  Niobe,  all  tears  ;' — why  (he,  even  fhe, — - 
O  heaven  !  a  beafi:^  that  wants  difcourfe  of  reafon. 
Would   have  mourn'd  longer, — married  with  my 

uncle. 
My  father's  brother ;  but  no  more  like  my  father. 
Than  I  to  Flercules  :  Within  a  month  ; 
Ere  yet  the  fait  of  moft  unrighteous  tears 


This  note  was  inferted  by  me  In  The  GejitJeman's  Magazine^ 
fome  years  before  Mr.  Malone's  edition  of  our  author  (in  which 
the  fame  juftification  of  the  old  reading — leteeme,  occurs,)  had 
made  its  appearance.     Steevens, 

This  paflage  ought  to  be  a  perpetual  memento  to  all  future 
editors  and  commentators  to  proceed  with  the  utnioft  caution  in 
emendation,  and  never  to  difcard  a  word  from  the  text,  merely 
beeaiife  it  is  not  the  language  of  the  prefent  day. 

Mr.  Hughes  or  Mr.  Rowe,  fuppofing  the  text  to  be  unintelli- 
gible, for  beteem  boldly  {nh^iWxatcA  perinitted.  Mr.  Theobald, 
^n  order  to  favour  hjs  own  emendation,  ftated  untruly  that  all  the 
old  copies  Avhich  he  had  feen,  read  leteene.  His  erpendation 
appearing  uncommonly  happy,  was  adopted  by  all  the  fubfequent 
editors. 

We  find  a  fentiment  iimilar  to  that  before  us,  in  Marfton's 
Infatiate  Countefs,  l6l3  ; 

"  fhe  had  a  lord, 

"  Jealous  that  air  Ihould  ravifli  her  chafte  looks." 

Malonb. 

*  Like  Niole,  all  tears  ;]  Shakfpeare  might  have  caught  this 
idea  from  an  ancient  ballad  intitled  The  falling  out  of  Lovers  is 
the  renewing  of  Love  : 

"  Now  I,  like  weeping  Niole, 

"  May  wafti  my  handes  in  teares,"  &c. 
Of  this  ballad  Amantium  ir<e  &c.  is  the  burden.    Steevens. 


42  HAMLET, 

Had  left  the  fludiing  in  her  galled  eyes, 

She  married  : — O  mofl  wicked  fpeed,  to  pofl 

With  fuch  dexterity  to  inceftuous  flieets  ! 

It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to,  good ; 

But  break,  my  heart ;  for  I  muft  hold  my  tongue  ! 


jE72/er  Horatio,  Bernardo,  gtz^^  Marcellus. 

HoR.  Hail  to  your  lordfhip  ? 

H^M.  I  am  glad  to  fee  you  well : 

Horatio, — or  I  do  forget  myfelf. 

HoR.  The  fame,  my  lord,  and  your  poor  fervant 

ever. 

Ham.  Sir,  my  good  friend ;  I'll  change  that  name- 
with  you. 
And  what  make  you  3  from  Wittenberg,  Horatio  ? — 
Marcellus  ? 

Mar.  My  good  lord, ' 

Ham.  I  am  very  glad  to  fee  you ;  good  even,  lir.'^ — 
But  what,  in  faith,  make  you  from  Wittenberg  ? 


-  ni  change  that  7iame — ]    I'll  be  your  fervant,  yon 

Ihall  be  my  friend.     Johnson. 

^  — —  what  make  you  — ]  A  familiar  phrafe  for  what  are  you 
doing.     Johnson. 

See  Vol.  VIII.  p.  4,  n,  7-     Steevens. 

*  -good  even,  7?r.]    So  the  copies.     Sir  Thomas  Hanmer 

and  Dr.  Warburton  put  it — good  morning.  The  alteration  is  of 
no  importance,  but  all  licence  is  dangerous.  There  is  no  need 
of  any  change.  Between  tlie  firft  and  eightli  fcene  of  this  Aft 
it  is  apparent,  that  a  natural  day  muft  pafs,  and  how  much  of 
it  is  already  over,  there  is  nothing  that  can  determine.  The 
King  has  held  a  council.  It  may  now  as  well  be  evening  as 
VLornini:'.    Johnson. 
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HoR.  A  truant  difpofition,  good  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  would  not  hear  your  enemy  fay  fo  ; 
Nor  fhall  vou  do  mine  ear  that  violence, 
Tq  make  it  trufter  of  your  own  report 
Againd  yourfelf :  I  know,  you  are  no  truant. 
But  what  is  your  affair  in  Ellinore  ? 
We'll  teach  you  to  drink  deep,  ere  you  depart. 

HoR.  My  lord,  I  came  to  fee  your  father's  funeral. 

Ham.    I  pray  thee,    do  not  mock  me,    fellow- 
ftudent ; 
I  think,  it  was  to  fee  my  mother's  wedding. 

HoR.  Indeed,  my  lord,  it  follow'd  hard  upon. 

Ham,  Thrift,  thrift,  Horatio  !  the  funeral  bak.'d 
meats  5 
Did  coldly  furnifh  forth  the  marriage  tables. 


The  change  made  by  Sir  T.  Hanmer  might  be  juftified  by  what 
MarceUus  faid  of  Hamlet  at  the  conclufion  of  fc.  i : 

"  and  I  this  morning  know 

*'  Where  we  Ihall  find  him  moft  convenient." 

Steevens, 

'  ■  the  funeral  lah'd  meats — ]  It  was  anciently  the  ge- 

neral cuftom  to  give  a  cold  entertainment  to  mourners  at  a  funeral. 
In  diftant  counties  this  practice  is  continued  among  the  yeomanry. 
See  The  Tragique  Hi/iorie  of  the  Faire  Valeria  of  London, 
]  598  :  "  His  corpes  was  with  fnnerall  porape  conveyed  to  the 
church,  and  there  follemnly  enterred,  nothing  omitted  wliich 
neCeffitie  or  cuftom  could  claime ;  a  fermou,  a  banquet,  and  like 
obfervations."  Again,  in  the  old  romance  of  Syr  Degore,  bl.  1. 
po  date : 

"  A  great  feajie  would  he  bolde 

"  Upon  his  quenes  mornynge  day, 

"  That  was  buryed  in  an  abbay."     Collins. 

See  alfo,  Hayward's  Life  and  Raigne  of  King  Henrie  the 
Fourth,  4to.  \5(^g,  p.  135  :  "  Then  hee  [King  Richard  II.]  was 
conveyed  to  Langley  Abby  in  Buckinghamlhire, — and  there  ob- 
fcurely  interred, — witliout  the  charge  of  a  dinner  for  celebrating 
the  funeral."    Malone. 


44  HAMLET, 

'Would  I  had  met  my  deareft  foe  in  heaven  ^ 
Or  ever  ^  I  had  feen  that  day,  Horatio  ! — 
My  father, — Methinks^  I  fee  my  father* 

HoR,  Where, 

My  lord  ? 

Ham.         In  my  mind's  eye/  Horatio. 

•  deareft  foe  in  heaven  — ]      Dearejl  for  clirefi,    moft 

dreadful,  moll  dangerous.     Johnson. 

Deareft  is  waft  immediate,  corfequential,  important.  So,  In 
Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  a  ring  that  I  mull  ufe 

^'  In  dear  employment." 
^gain^  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Maid  in  the  Afill ; 

"  You  meet  your  deareft  enemy  in  love, 

"  With  all  his  hate  about  him."     Steevens. 

See  Timon  of  Athens,  A61  V.  fc.  ii.  Vol,  XIX.     MAt-oiTE. 

'  Ox  ever- — ]  Thus  the  quarto,  l604.  The  folio  reads — ere 
ever.  This  is  not  the  only  inflance  in  which  a  familiar  phrafe- 
ology  has  been  fubflituted  for  one  more  ancient,  in  that  valuably 
copy.     Malone. 

*  In  my  rriind's  eye,"]  This  expreflion  occurs  again  in  our  au- 
thor's Rape  of  Lucrece : 


•  himfelf  behind 


"  Was  left  unfeen,  fave  to  the  eye  of  piind.'^ 
Again,  In  Chaucer's  Alan  of  Lawes  Tale  : 

"  But  it  were  with  thilke  cyen  of  his  minde, 
"  With  which  men  mowen  fee  \vhan  they  ben  bllnde." 
Ben  Jonfon  has  borrowed  it  In  his  Mafque  called  Love's  Triumph 
through  CalUpoUs  : 

"  As  only  by  the  mind's  eye  may  be  feen." 
Again,  in  the  Microcofnos  of  John  Davies  of  Hereford,   4tQ. 
1605  : 

"  And  through  their  clofed  eies  their  mind's  eye  peeps." 
Telemachus  lamenting  the  abfence  of  Ulylfcs,  is  reprefented  In 
like  manner  : 

"  '0(rcro[X£yog  itari^  itrSAov  an  (^^scrh."   Odyff'.  L.  I.  115. 

Steevens. 
This  expreflion  occurs  again  In  our  author's  113th  Sonnet : 
'^  Since  I  left  you,  mine  eye  is  in  my  viuid," 

......  .  JMaloni. 
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HoR,  I  faw  him  once,  he  was  a  goodly  king. 

Ham.  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
I  fhall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. ^ 

HoR.  My  lord,  I  think  I  faw  him  yefternight* 

Ham.  Saw  !  who  ? 

HoR.  My  lord,  the  king  your  father. 

Ham.  The  king  my  father ! 

HoR.  Seafbn  your  admiration  ^  for  a  while 
With  an  attent  ear ;-  till  I  may  deliver, 
Upon  the  witnefs  of  thefe  gentlemen. 
This  marvel  to  you. 

Ham.  For  God's  love,  let  me  hear. 

HoR.  Two  nights  together  had  thefe  gentlemen, 
Marcellus  and  Bernardo,  on  their  watch. 
In  the  dead  waift  and  middle  of  tlie  night,3 


'  \Jliall  not  look  upon  his  like  again.']  Mr.  Holt  propofes  to 
read,  from  an  emendation  of  Sir  Tliomas  Samwell,  Bart,  of 
Upton,  near  Northampton  : 

EyeJ/iall  not  look  upon  his  like  again  ; 
and  thinks  it  is  more  in  the  true  i'pirit  of  Shakfpeare  than  the 
other.  So,  in  Stowe's  Chronicle,  p.  74(i  :  "  In  the  greatell  pomp 
that  euer  e^e  behelde."  Again,  in  Sandys's  Travels,  p.  150:- 
"  We  went  this  day  through  the  mofl  pregnant  and  pleafant 
valley  that  ever  eye  beheld." 

Again,  in  Sidney's  Arcadia,  Lib.  Ill,  p.  2y3,  edit.  1033  : 

■"  as  cruell  a  fight  as  eye  did  ever  fee," 

Steevens. 

^  SeaCon  your  adtnirc lion — ]  That  is,  temper  it.     Johnson. 

^  Jf^ilh  an  attent  ear  5]  Spenfer,  as  well  as  our  poet,  ules 
attent  for  attentive.     Malone, 

^  In  the  dead  waift  and  middle  of  the  night,']  This  ftrange 
phrafeology  feems  to  have  been  common  in  the  time  of  Shak- 
Ipeare,  By  waiji  is  meant  nothing  more  than  middle;  and 
hence  the  epithet  dead  did  not  appear  incongruous  to  our  poet. 
So,  in  Marfton's  Malecontent,  l604  : 

"  'Tis  now  about  the  immodeft  waift  of  night." 


45  HAMLET, 

Been  thus  encounter'd.     A  figure  like  your  father. 
Armed  at  point,^  exactly,  cap-a-pe, 
Appears  before  them,  and,  with  folemn  march, 
Goes  flow  and  Itately  by  them  :  thrice  he  walk'd. 
By  their  opprefs'd  and  fear- fa rprized  eyes, 
Within  his  truncheon's  length ;    whilft  they,  dif* 

till'd 
Almoft  to  jelly  with  the  acl  of  fear,5 
Stand  dumb,  and  fpeak  not  to  him.     This  to  me 
In  dreadful  fecrecy  impart  they  did ; 
And  I  with  them,  the  third  night  kept  the  watch  : 
Where,  as  they  had  deliver'd,  both  in  time. 
Form  of  the  thing,  each  word  made  true  and  good. 
The  apparition  comes  :  I  knew  your  father  ; 
Thefe  hands  are  not  more  like. 

Ham.  But  where  was  this  ? 

Mar.  My  lord,    upon  the  platform  where  we 
watch'd. 


1.  e.  midnight.  Again,  in  The  Puritan,  a  comedy,  1607" : 
*'  — ere  the  day  be  fpent  to  the  girdle, — ." 

In  the  old  copies  the  word  is  Ipelt  waft,  as  it  is  in  the  fecond 
Aft,  fc.  ii :  "  Then  you  live  about  her  waft,  or  in  the  middle  of 
Iier  favours."  The  fame  fpelling  is  found  in  King  Lear,  A6t  IV. 
i'c.  vi :  "  Down  from  the  wojf,  they  are  centaurs."  See  alfo, 
Minlheu's  Did.  1617  :  "  IFaJi,  middle,  or  girdle-fteed."  We^ 
have  the  fame  pleonafm  in  another  line  in  this  play  : 

"  And  given  my  heart  a  working"  muie  and  duml." 
All  the  modern  editors  read — In  the  dead  wq/ie  6e.c. 

Malone. 
Dead  wajle  may  be  the  true  reading.    Sec  Vol.  IV.  p.  Sg,  n.  4. 

Steevens. 
*  Armed  at  point,']  Thus  the  quartos.     The  folio  : 
Arm  d  at  aW  points.     Steevens. 

5  with  the  acl  of  fear,]     Fear  was  the  canfe,  the  a&ive 

caufe  that  diftilled  them  by  the  force  of  operation  which  wc 
Ilri6lly  call  act  in  voluntary,  and  power  in  involuntary  agents, 
but  popularly  call  adi  in  both.     Johnson. 

The  folio  reads — besiiXd.     Steevens, 


PRINCE  OP  DENMARK.  '  Af 

tIjM.  Did  you  not  fpeak  to  it  r^ 

IIoR.  My  lotd,  I  did ; 


*  Did  you  not  fpeak  to  it  ?]  Fielding,  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  vulgar  fuperftitions,  in  his  Tom  Jones,  B.  XI. 
ch,  ii.  obferves  that  Mrs.  FItzpatrick,  'Mike  a  ghoft,  only  wanted 
to  be  fpoke  to,"  but  then  very  readily  anlwered.  It  feemsfrom 
this  pallage,  as  well  as  from  others  in  books  too  mean  to  be  for- 
mally quoted,  that  fpeftres  were  fnppofed  to  maintain  an  obdu- 
rate filence,  till  interrogated  by  the  people  to  whom  they  ap- 
peared. 

The  drift  therefore  of  Flamlet's  queftion  is,  whether  his  fa- 
ther's fliade  had  been  fpoken  to ;  and  not  whether  Horatio,  as 
a  particular  or  privileged  perfon,  was  the  fpeaker  to  it.  Horatio 
tells  us  he  had  feen  the  late  King  but  once,  and  therefore  can- 
not be  imagined  to  have  any  particular  intereil  with  his  appa- 
rition. 

The  vulgar  notion  that  a  ghoU  could  only  be  fpoken  to  witli 
propriety  and  eii'e&.  by  a  fcholar,  agrees  very  well  with  the  cha- 
ra6ter  of  Marcellus,  a  common  officer  ;  but  it  would  have  dif- 
graced  the  Prince  of  Denmark  to  have  iuppofed  the  fpe6tre 
would  more  readily  comply  with  Horatio's  folicitation,  merely 
becaufe  it  was  tliat  of  a  man  who  had  been  ftudying  at  a  uni- 
verfity. 

We  are  at  liberty  to  think  the  Ghoft  would  have  replied  to 
Francifco,  Bernardo,  or  Marcellus,  had  either  of  them  ventured 
to  queftion  it.  It  was  atlually  preparing  to  addrefs  Horatio, 
when  the  cock  crew.  The  convenience  of  Shakfpeare's  play, 
however,  required  that  the  phantom  Ihould  continue  dumb,  till 
Hamlet  could  be  introduced  to  hear  what  was  to  remain  con- 
cealed in  his  own  breaft,  or  to  be  communicated  by  him  to  fome 
intelligent  friend,  like  Horatio,  in  whom  he  could  implicitly 
confide. 

By  what  particular  perfon  thei'efore  an  apparition  which  exhi- 
bits itfelf  only  for  the  purpofe  of  being  urged  to  fpeak,  was  ad- 
drelfed,  could  be  of  no  confequence. 

Be  it  remembered  likewife,  that  the  words  are  not  as  latelj 
pronounced  on  the  ftage, — "  Did  not  you  fpeak  to  it  ?" — but — 
"  Did  you  not  fpeak  to  it  ?" — How  raikward  will  the  innovated 
fenfe  appear,  if  attempted  to  be  produced  from  the  pallage  as  it 
really  ftands  in  the  true  copies  ! 

Did  you  not  fpeak  to  it  P 
The  emphafis,  therefore,  Ihould  raoft  certainly  reft  on—^fpeaL 

Stekvess, 


48  .  HAMLETy 

But  anfwer  made  it  none :  yet  once,  methought;. 

It  lifted  up  its  head,  and  did  addrefs 

itfelf  to  motion,  like  as  it  would  fpeak  : 

But,  even  then,  the  morning  cock  crew  loud  y 

And  at  the  found  it  fhrunk  in  hafte  away> 

And  vanifh'd  from  our  light. 

Uam,  'Tis  very  ftrange. 

HoR.  As  I  do  live,  my  honoured  lord,  'tis  true ; 
And  we  did  think  it  writ  down  in  our  duty. 
To  let  you  know  of  it. 

Hjm.  Indeed,  indeed,  firs,  but  this  troubles  me^ 
Hold  you  the  watch  to-night  ? 

^LL.  We  do,  my  lord. 

Hjm.  Arm'd,  fay  you  ? 

u4ll.  Arm'd,  my  lord. 

IJ.4M.  From  top  to  toe  ? 

u^LL*  My  lord,  from  head  to  foot. 

Hy^M.  Then  faw  you  not 

His  face. 


' the  morning  cod  crew  loud ;]  The  moment  of  the  evan- 

efccncc  of  fpirits  was  fuppofed  to  be  hmited  to  the  crowing  of 
the  cock.  This  belief  is  mentioned  fo  early  as  by  Prudentius^^ 
Cat  hem.  Hymn.  I,  v.  40,  But  fome  of  his  commentators  prove 
it  to  be  of  much  higher  antiquity. 

It  is  a  raoft  inimitable  circumftance  in  Shakfpeare,  fo  to  have 
managed  this  popular  idea,  as  to  make  the  Ghoft,  which  has  been 
fo  long  obflinately  filent,  and  of  courfe  muft  be  difmifled  by  the 
morning,  begin  or  rather  prepare  to  fpeak,  and  to  be  interrupted^ 
at  the  very  critical  time  of  the  crowing  of  a  cock. 

Another  poet,  according  to  cuftom,  would  have  fuffered  his 
Gholt  tamely  to  vanifli,  without  contriving  this  ftart,  which  is 
like  a  llart  of  guilt.  To  fay  nothing  of  the  aggravation  of  the 
future  fufpence,  occafioned  liy  this  preparation  to  fpeak,  and  to 
impart  fome  myfterious  fecret.  Lefs  would  have  been  expeded, 
had  nothing  been  promifed.     T.  War  ton. 
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HoR.  O,  yes,  my  lord  ;  he  wore  his  beaver  up.* 

Hjm.  What,  look'd  he  frowningly  ? 

UoR,  A  countenance  more 

In  forrow  than  in  anger. 

Ujm.  Pale,  or  red  ? 

HoR.  Nay,  very  pale. 

Hjm.  And  fix'd  his  eyes  upon  you  ? 

HoR.  Mod  conftantly. 

Hjm.  I  would,  I  had  been  there. 

HoR.  It  would  have  much  amaz'd  you. 

Ham.  Very  like. 

Very  like  :  Stay'd  it  long  ? 

HoR.  While  one  with  moderate  hafte  might  tell 
a  hundred. 

Mjr.  Ber.  Longer,  longer. 

HoR.  Not  when  I  faw  it. 

Ham.  His  beard  was  grizzl'd  ?  no  ? 

Hor.  It  was,  as  I  have  feen  it  in  his  life, 
A  fable  filver'd.? 

®  — —  ivore  his  beaver  up.]  Though  leaver  properly  fignlfied 
that  part  of  the  hehnet  which  was  let  down,  to  enable  the  wearer 
to  drink,  Shakfpeare  always  ufes  the  word  as  denoting  that  part 
of  the  helmet  which,  when  raifed  up,  expofed  the  face  of  the 
wearer  :  and  fuch  was  the  popular  fignification  of  the  word  in 
his  time.  In  Bullokar's  Englijh  Exp(ifitur,  8vo.  iQlQ,  beaver  is 
defined  thus  : — "  In  armour  it  fignifies  that  part  of  the  helmet 
■which  may  be  lifted  up,  to  take  breath  the  more  freely." 

Malone. 

So,  in  Laud's  Diary  :  "  The  Lord  Broke  fhot  in  the  left  eye, 
and  killed  in  the  place  at  Lichfield — his  hevcr  up,  and  armed  to 
the  knee,  fo  that  a  mulket  at  that  diftance  could  have  done  him 
little  harm."     Farmer. 

^  A  falle  Jilver  dj]  So,  in  our  poet's  1 2th  Sonnet : 
"  And  fable  curls,  aWJilver'd  o'ev  with  white." 

Malone. 
Vol.  XVIII.  E 
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Ham.  I  will  watch  to-night  j 

Perchance,  'twill  walk  again. 

HoR.  I  warrant,  it  will. 

Ham.  If  it  afTume  my  noble  father's  perfon, 
I'll  fpeak  to  it,  though  hell  itfelf  fhould  gape. 
And  bid  me  hold  my  peace.     I  pray  you  all. 
If  you  have  hitherto  conceal'd  this  fight, 
Let  it  be  tenable  in  your  filence  flill  ;^ 
And  whatfoever  elfe  fhall  hap  to-night. 
Give  it  an  underftanding,  but  no  tongue ; 
I  will  requite  your  loves  :  So,  fare  you  well : 
Upon  the  platform,  'twixt  eleven  and  twelve, 
I'll  vifit  you. 

All.  Our  duty  to  your  honour. 

Ham.  Your  loves,  as  mine  to  you :  Fare\tell. 
[Exeunt  Horatio,  Marcellus,  and  Ber- 
nardo. 
My  father's  fpirit  in  arms  V-  all  is  not  well ; 
I  doubt  fome  foul  play  :  'would,  the  night  were 

come  ! 
Till  then  fit  ftill,  my  foul :  Foul  deeds  will  rife, 
Though  all  the  earth  o'erwhelm  them,  to  men's  eyes. 

[Exit, 


*  Let  it  he  tenable  in  yourjilencejiill;']  Thus  the  quartos, 
and  rightly.     The  folio,  l623,  reads — treble.     Steevens. 

*  My  father  s  fpirit  in  arms  /]  From  what  went  before,  I 
once  hinted  to  Mr,  Garrick,  that  thefe  words  might  be  fpoken  in 
this  manner  : 

My  father's  fpirit !  in  arms  I  all  is  not  well; — . 

Whalley. 
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SCENE  in. 

A  Rooin  in  Polonius'  Houfe, 

Enter  Laertes  and  Ophelia. 

'Laer.  My  necefTaries  are  embark'd  ;  farewell  i 
And,  fi)ler,  as  the  winds  give  benefit, 
And  convoy  is  affiftant,  do  not  Deep, 
But  iet  me  hear  from  you. 

Oph.  Do  you  doubt  that  ? 

Laer.  For  Hamlet,  and  the  trifling  of  his  fa* 
vour. 
Hold  it  a  fafhion,  and  a  toy  in  blood  ; 
A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature, 
Forward,  not  permanent,  fvveet,  not  lafting^ 
The  perfume  and  fuppliance  of  a  minute  ;2 
No  more. 

'  The  perfume  and  fuppliance  of  a  minute  j]  Thus  the  quarto> 
the  folio  has  it : 

• fweet,  not  Iqfting, 

The  fuppliance  of  a  viinute. 
It  is  plain  that  perfume  is  neceliary  to  exemplify  the  idea  oifiveet, 
not  lafting.  With  the  -word  Jnppliance  I  am  not  fatisfied,  and 
yet  dare  hardly  offer  what  I  imagine  to  be  right.  I  fufpeft  that 
Jbffiance,  or  fome  fuch  word,  formed  from  the  Italian,  was  then 
ufed  for  the  aft  of  fumigating  with  fweet  fcents.     Johnson. 

The  perfume  and  fuppliance  of  a  minute  ;]  i.  e.  what  was  fup- 
plied  to  us  for  a  minute  ;  or,  as  Mr.  M.  Mafon  fuppofes,  "  an 
amufemeut  to  fill  up  a  vacant  moment,  and  render  it  agreeable." 
This  word  occurs  in  Chapman's  verfion  of  the  ninth  Iliad,  of 
Homer  : 

"  '— —-by  my  fuppliance  given."     Steevens. 

The  words — perfume  and,  which  are  found  in  the  quarto, 
1604,  were  omitted  in  the  folio.     Malone. 

E2 
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Ofh.         No  more  but  fo  ? 

Laer.  Think  it  no  more  J 

For  nature,  crefcent,  does  not  grow  alone 
In  thews,*  and  bulk ;  but,  as  this  temple  waxes. 
The  inward  fervice  of  the  mind  and  foul 
Grows  wide  withal.     Perhaps,  he  loves  you  now; 
And  now  no  foil,  nor  cautel,  doth  befmirch 
The  virtue  of  his  will  :5  but,  you  mufl  fear. 
His  greatnefs  wdgh'd,  his  will  is  not  his  own; 
For  he  himfelf  is  fubje6l  to  his  birth  ;^ 
He  may  not,  as  unvalued  perfons  do, 
Carve  for  himfelf;  for  on  his  choice  depends 

**  In  thews,]  i,  e.  in  finews^  mufcular  flrength.  So,  in  King 
Henry  IV.  P.  II :  "  Care  I  for  the  limb,  the  thewes,  the  flature," 
&c.     See  Vol.  XII.  p.  141,  n.  6.     Steevens. 

s  And  now  no  foil,  nor  cautel,  doth  hefmirch 
The  virtue  of  his  will ;'[  From  cautel  a,  which  fignifies  only 
a  prudent  forefght  or  caution ;  but,   pafling  through  French 
hands,  it  loft  its  innocence,   and  now  fignifies  fraud,    deceit. 
And  fo  he  ufes  the  adjective  in  Julius  Ccefar  : 

"  Swear  .priefts  and  cowards,  and  men  cautelous" 

Warburton. 
So,  in  the  fecond  part  of  Greene's  Art  of  Coneycatching, 
1592  :  "  — and  their  fubtill  cautels  to  amend  the  ftatute."     TV 
amend  thejiatute,  was  tlie  cant  phrafe  for  evading  the  law. 

Steevens. 
Cautel  is  fubtlety  or  deceit.      Minftieu   in  his  Dictionary, 
1617,  defines  it,  "  A  crafty  way  to  deceive,"     The  word  is 
again  ufed  by  Shakfpeare,  in  A  Lover's  Complaint : 
"  In  him  a  plenitude  of  fubtle  matter, 
"  Applied  to  cautels,  all  ftrange  forms  receives." 

Malone, 
Virtue  feems  here  to  comprife  both  excellence  and  power,  and 
maybe  explained  the  pz^rc  fjj^e(5?.     Johnson. 

The  virtue  of  his  will  means,  his  virtuous  inte?itions.  Cautel 
means  craft.     So,  Coriolanus  fays  : 

"  . be  caught  by  cautelous  baits  and  praiStice," 

M.  Mason- 

*  For  he  himfelf  &c.]  This  line  \i  not  in  the  quarto. 

Malone. 
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The  fafety  and  the  health  of  the  whole  ftate ;'' 
And  therefore  mufi:  his  choice  be  circumlcrib'd 
Unto  the  voice  and  yielding  of  that  body, 
Whereof  he  is  the  head :  Then  if  he  fays  he  loves 

It  fits  your  wifdom  fo  far  to  believe  it, 

As  he  in  his  particular  a6l  and  place 

May  give  his  faying  deed  ;^  which  is  no  further. 

Than  the  main  voice  of  Denmark  goes  withal. 

Then  weigh  what  lofs  your  honour  may  fuftain, 

If  with  too  credent  ear  you  lift  his  fongs  ; 

Or  lofe  your  heart ;  or  your  chade  treafure  open 

To  his  unmafter'd  9  importunity. 

Fear  it,  Ophelia,  fear  it,  my  dear  fifter  ; 

And  keep  you  in  the  rear  of  your  affe^lion,^ 

Out  of  the  fhot  and  danger  of  delire. 

The  charieft  maid  -  is  prodigal  enough, 

Jf  fhe  unmalk  her  beauty  to  the  moon  : 

'  The  fafety  and  the  health  of  the  whole  Jt  ate ;']  Thusthe 
quarto,  1604,  except  that  it  has — this  whole  ftate,  and  thefecond 
the  is  inadvertently  omitted.     The  folio  reads  : 

The  fan6lity  a/id  health  of'  the  whole  ftate. 

This  is  another  proof  of  arbitrary  alterations  being  fometlmes 

made  in  the  folio.     The  editor,  finding  the  metre  defedive,  in 

confequence  of  the  article  being  omitted  before  health,  inftead 

of  fupplying  it,  iox  fafety  fubftituted  a  word  of  three  fyllables. 

Malone. 
*  May  give  his  faying  deed  ;]    So,    in   Timon  of  yithens : 
"  — the  deed  of  faying  is  quite  out  of  ufe."     Again,  in  Troilus 
ajid  CreJ/ida  : 

"  Speaking  in  deeds,  and  deedlefs  in  his  tongaie." 

Malone. 
"  -unmaftefd — ]  i.  e.  licentious.     Johnson. 

^  keep  you  in  the  rear  &c.]    That  is,  do  not  advance  fo 

far  as  your  aifedion  would  lead  you.     Johnson. 

'  The  charieft  maid — ]  Chary  is  cautious.  So,  in  Greene's 
Never  too  Late,  l6l6  :  "  hove  requires  not  chaltity,  but  that 
her  foldiers  be  chary."  Again :  "  She  liveth  chaftly  enough^ 
-^at  liveth  charily."    Steevens. 

E3 
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Virtue  itfelf  fcapes  not  calumnious  ftrokes  j 
The  canker  galls  the  infants  ^i  the  fpring, 
Too  oft  before  their  buttons  be  difclos'd ; 
And  in  the  morn  and  liquid  dev  of  youth 
Contagious  blaftments  are  moft  imminent. 
Be  wary  then  :  bed:  fafety  lies  in  fear  ; 
Youth  to  itfelf  rebels,  though  none  elfe  near. 

Ofh.  I  fliall  the  effect  of  this  good  leflbn  keep, 
As  watchman  to  my  heart :  But,  good  my  brother^ 
Do  not,  as  fome  ungracious  paftors  do. 
Show  me  the  fleep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven  ;     ■ 
Whilfi:,  like  a  puff'd  and  recklefs  libeninc, 
Himfelf  the  primrofe  path  of  dalliance  treads. 
And  recks  not  his  own  read.^ 

LiAER.  O  fear  me  not. 

I  flay  too  long ; — But  here  my  father  comes. 


3       .    recks  not  his  own  read.]  That  is,  heeds  not  hig  owii 
leffons.     Pope. 

So,  in  the  old  Morality  of  Hyche  Scorner  : 

"  I  reck  not  a  feder." 

Again,  ibidem  : 

"  And  of  thy  Hving,  I  reed  amend  thee." 
Ben  Jonfon  ufes  the  word  reed  in  his  Catalitie  : 

"  So  thai  thou  could'ft  not  move 

"  Againft  a  publick  reed." 
Again,  in  Sir  Thomas  North's  tranflation  of  Plutarch  :   "  — Dlf- 
pateh,  I  read  you,  for  your  enterprize  is  betrayed."     Again,  the 
old  proverb,  in  The  Two  angry  IFomen  of  Abington,  15QQ  : 

"  Take  heed,  is  a  good  reed." 
\.  e.  good  couiij'e/,  good  advice.     Steevens. 

ISOj  Sternhold,  Pfalm  i  : 

*'  that  hath  not  lent 

**  To  wicked  rede  his  ear,"     Blackstone. 
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Enter  Polonius. 

A  double  bieffing  is  a  double  grace ; 
Occalion  Imiles  upon  a  fecond  leave, 

Pol.   Yet  here,   Laertes!    aboard,   aboard,    for 

fhame ; 
The  wind  fits  in  the  fhoulder  of  your  fail,4 
And  you  are  ftaid  for  :  There,— my  bleliing  with 

you ; 
\Laying  his  Hand  on  Laertes'  Head, 
And  thefe  few  precepts  in  thy  memory 
Look  thou  charaaer.5  Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue, 
Nor  any  unproportion  d  thought  his  a6l. 
Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar. 
The  friends  thou  haft,  and  their  adoption  tried, 
Grapple  them  to  thy  foul  with  hooks  of  fteel  ;^ 

* theJJioulder  of  your  fail/]  This  Is  a  common  fea  phrafe. 

Steevens. 

s  And'thefefew  precepts  in  thy  memory 
Look  thou  charafter.]  i.  e.  write,  Ih-ongly  infix.     The  fame 
phi-afe  is  again  ufed  by  our  author  in  his  122d  Sonnet : 

"  thy  tables  are  within  my  brain 

."  Full  character  d  with  Lifting  meviory." 
Again,  in  The  Tivo  Gentlemen  of  Ferona  : 

ce  , 1  do  conjure  thee, 

"  Who  art  the  table  wherein  all  my  thoughts 
"  Are  vifibly  charaSlerd  and  engravd."'     Malone. 
*  Grapple  them  to  thy  foul  with  hooks  of  fteel  3]  The  old 
copies  read— with  hoops  of" fteel.     I  have  no  doubt  that  this  was 
a  corruption  in  the  original  quarto  of  l604,  arifing,  like  many 
others,  from  fimilitude  of  founds.     The  emendation,  which  was 
made  by  Mr.  Pope,  and  adopted  by  three  fubfequent  editors,^  is 
ftrongly  fupported  by  the  word  grapple.     See  Minftieu's  Di(??. 
iQlf:  "  To  hook  or  grapple,  viz.  to  grapple  and  to  board  a  fliip." 
A  grapple  is  an  inftrument  with  feveral  hooks  to  lay  hold  of  a 
^ip,  in  order  to  board  it. 
Tiiis  corre6tion  is  alfo  juftified  by  our  poet's  137th  Sonnet : 

E4 
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But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
Of  each  new-hatch'd,  imfledg'd  comrade.?  Beware 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel :  but,  being  in, 
Bear  it  that  the  oppofer  may  beware  of  thee. 
Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice  : 
Take  each  man's  cenfure/  but  referve  thy  judge- 
ment. 
Coftly  thy  habit  as  thy  purfe  can  buy; 
But  not  exprefs'd  in  fancy ;  -rich,  not  gaudy  : 
For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man  ;9 
And  they  in  France,  of  the  beft  rank  and  ftation, 
Are  moft  felect  and  generous,  chief  in  that.' 


"  Why  of  eyes'  falfliood  haft  thou  forged  hooh, 
"  Wliereto  the  judgement  of  my  heart  is  tyd  ?" 
It  may  be  alfo  obfcrved,  that  hooks  are  fometimes  made  -of 
Iteel,  but  hoops  never.     Malone. 

We  have,  however,  in  Kins^  Henry  IV.  P.  II : 
"  A  hoop  of  gold  to  bind  thy  brothers  in," 
The  former  part  of  tlie  phrafe  occurs  alfo  in  Macbeth  : 
"  Grapples  you  to  the  heart  and  Jove  of  us." 

Steevens. 
''  Bui  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  enter tauiment 
Of  each  new-hatcii  d,  iinjledg'd  comrade.']  The  literal  fenfe 
IS,  Do  not  make  thy  palm  callous  ly  JJiaking  every  man  by  the 
hand.  The  tigurative  meaning  may  be.  Do  ?iot  ly  promifctions 
converfation  make  thy  mind  infevjible  to  the  dijD'erence  of  cha- 
raciers,     Johnson. 

^ each  mans  cenfure,]   Cevfure is  opinion.     So,  in  King 

Henry  VI.  P,  II  : 

"  The  king  is  old  enough  to  give  his  cenfure^ 

Steevens, 
'  For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man;~\  "  A  maris  attire, 
and  exceflive  laughter,  and  gait,  Jhew  what  he  is."     EccHs  XIX. 
ver.  30.     ToDD. 

^  ylre  mofi  fele6i  and  generous,  chief  in  tliat.]  I  think  the 
whole  defign  of  the  precept  fhows  that  we  Ihould  read  : 
yire  mof  feleiJl,  and  generous  chief  in  that. 
Chief  vaa.y  be  an  adJcSiive  ui'edMdverb ially ,  a  pradice  common 
to  our  author :  chiejly  generous.     Yet  it  mull  be  owned  that  the 
puu6tuation  recommended  is  very  ftitf  and  harlh. 
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Neither  a  borrower,  nor  a  lender  be : 
For  loan  oft  loles  both  itfelf  and  friend ; 


I  would,  however,  more  willingly  read  : 

And  they  m  France,  of  the  left  rank  andflatlon, 
SeleSi  and  generous,  are  vnft  choice  in  that. 
Let  the  reader,  who  can  difcover  the  llighteft  approach  towards 
fenfe^  harmony,  or  metre,  in  the  original  line, — 

Are  of  a  mofi  feleSi  and  generous  chief,  in  that, — 
adhere  to  the  old  copies,     Steevens. 

"*    The  genuine  meaning  of  the  paflage  requires  us  to  point  the 
line  thus : 

Are  mofifelecl  and  generous,  chief  in  that. 
i.  e.  the  nobility  of  France  are  fele6t  and  generous  above  all  other 
nations,  and  chiefly  in  the  point  of  apparel ;  the  richnefs  and 
elegance  of  their  drefs.     Ritson. 

Are  of  a  mofi  feleEi  and  generous  chief,  in  that."]  Thus  the 
quarto,  l604,  and  the  folio,  except  that  in  that  copy  the  word 
chief  is  fpelt  chejf.  The  fubllantive  chief,  which  fignities  in 
heraldry  the  upper  part  of  the  Ihield,  appears  to  have  been  in 
common  ufe  in  Shakfpeares  time,  being  found  in  Minfiieu's 
Dictionary/,  l6}7-  He  delines  it  thus  :  Eft  fiiperior  et  Jcuti 
nohilior  pars  ;  tertiam  partem  ejus  oltinet ;  ante  Chri/ii  adven-  - 
turn  dalatur  in  maximi  honoris  fignum  ;  fenatoribiis  et  honoratis 
viris."     B.  Jonfon  has  tifed  the  word  in  his  Poetafier. 

The  meaning  then  feems  to  be.  They  in  France  approve  thetn- 
felves  of  a   moft  JeleS,  and  generous  efcutcheon  li/  their  drefs, 
Gejierous  is  ufed  with  the  lignification  of  generofus.      So,  in 
Othello  :   "  The  generous  illanders,"  &:c. 

Chief  however,  may  have  been  ufed  as  a  fubftantive,  for 
note  or  eftimation,  without  any  allulion  to  heraldr}--,  though  the 
word  was  perhaps  originally  heraldick.  So,  in  Bacon's  Colours 
ff  Good  and  Evil,  l6mo.  159/  •  "  I"  the  warmer  climates  the 
people  are  generally  more  wife,  but  in  the  northern  climates  the 
wits  of  chief  are  greater." 

If  chief  in  this  fenfe  had  not  been  familiarly  underftood,  the 
editor  of  the  foho  mull  have  confidered  the  line  as  unintelligible, 
and  would  have  probably  omitted  the  words — of  a  in  the  begin- 
ning of  it,  or  attempted  fome  other  corredlion.  That  not  having 
been  done,  I  have  adiiered  to  the  old  copies. 

Our  poet  from  various  palfagcs  in  his  works,  appears  to  have 
been  accurately  acquainted  with  all  tlie  terms  of  heraldry. 

Malone. 
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And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  hufbandry.* 
This  above  all, — To  thine  ownlelf  be  true ; 
And  it  muft  follow,  as  the  night  the  day,3 
Thou  canfl:  not  then  be  falfe  to  any  man. 
Farewell ;  my  bleffing  feafon  this  in  thee  !4 

Laer.  Moll  humbly  do  I  take  my  leave,  my  lord. 

ToL.  The  time  invites  you  ;5  go,  your  fervants 

tend.^ 
Laer.  Farewell,  Ophelia  ;  and  remember  well 
What  I  have  faid  to  you. 

Ofh.  'Tis  in  my  memory  lock'd. 

And  you  yourfelf  fhall  keep  the  key  of  it. 7 

Of  chief,  in  the  pafTage  quoted  from  Bacon,  is,  I  believe,  a 
bald  tranflation  of  the  old  French  phrafe — de  chef,  whatever,  in 
the  prefent  inliaiice,  might  be  its  intended  meaning. 

Steevens. 

^  of  hufbandry.]    i.  e.  of  thrift}  oeconomical  prudence. 

See  Vol.  X.  p.  c)3,  n.5.     Malone. 

^  And  it  mufifolloiv,  as  the  night  the  day,]  So,  in  the  l45th 
Sonnet  of  Shakfpeare  : 

"  That  follow'd  it  as  gentle  day 

"  Doth  follow  night,"  &c.     Steevens. 

*  ' 7??^  hlcjfing  feafon  this  in  thee .']  Seafon,  for  infufe. 

Warrurton. 
It  is  more  than  to  infufe,  it  is  to  infix  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
that  it  never  may  wear  out.     Johnson. 

So,  in  the  mock  tragedy  reprefented  before  the  king: 

" who  in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try, 

**■  Direclly/eff/o/z*  him  his  enemy."     Steevens. 

5  The  time  invites  you  ;']     So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  I  go,  and  it  is  done,  the  bell  invites  me."     Steevens. 

Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto,  1004,  reads — ^The  time  invefts 
you:  which  Mr,  Theobald  preferred,  fuppofing  that  it  meant, 
"  the  lime  befieges,  preifes  upon  you  on  every  lide."  But  to  inveji, 
in  Shakfpeare's  time,  only  fignified,  to  clothe,  or  give  polTelhon. 

Malone. 

*•  your  fervants  tend.]  i.  e.  your  fervants  are  waiting  for 

you.     Johnson. 
■  7  yourfdf  fJiall  keep  the  key  of  it.']     The  meaning  is^ 
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Laer.  Farewell.  [^Exit  Laertes. 

Pol,  What  is't,  Ophelia,  he  hath  laid  to  you  ? 

Oph.  So  pleafe  you,  Ibmething  touching  the  lord 
Hamlet. 

Pol,  Marry,  well  bethought : 

'Tis  told  me,  he  hath  yo^ry  oft  of  late 
Given  private  time  to  you  :  and  you  yourfelf 
Have  of  your  audieuce  been  moll  free  and  bounte- 
ous : 
If  it  be  fo,  (as  fo  'tis  put  on  me. 
And  tliat  in  way  of  caution^  I  mult  tell  you. 
You  do  not  underlland  yourfelf  fo  clearly. 
As  it  behoves  my  daughter,  and  your  honour  : 
What  IS  between  you  ?  give  m^  up  the  truth. 

Oj'H.  He  hath,  my  lord,  of  late,    made  many 
tenders 
Of  his  afte61ion  to  me. 

Pol.  AfTcf'^tion  ?  puh  !   you  fpeak  like  a  green 
Unlifted  in  luch  perilous  circumllance.^ 


that  your  counfels  are  as  fure  of  remaining  locked  up  in  my  me- 
mory, as  if  yourfelf  carried  the  key  of  ic.  So,  iv  I^orthivard 
Hoe,  by  Decker  and  Webfter,  1607  :  "  You  fhall  clofe  it  un  iike 
a  treafure  of  your  own,  and  yonrielfjiiall  keep  the  key  of  it," 

Steevens- 

*  Unfifted  in  fuch  perilous  circumjlance.']      Unjifted  fox 

untried.  Untried  fignifies  either  not  tempted,  or  not  refined; 
unjifted  fignities  the  latter  only,  though  the  fenfe  requires  the 
former.     Wareurton. 

It  means,  I  believe,  one  who  has  not  fufficiently  confidered^ 
or  thoroughly  lifted  fuch  matters.     M.  Mason, 

I  do  not  think  that  the  fenfe  requires  us  to  underftand  «w- 
tempted.  *' Unlifted  in,"  &c.  means,  I  think,  one  who  has  not  nicely 
CfxnvalJed  and  examined  the  peril  of  her  lituation.     Malone. 

That  Jifted  means  tempted,  may  be  feen  in  the  31ft  verfe  of 
the  22d  chapter  of  St.  Luke's  gofpel.     Harris. 
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Do  you  believe  his  tenders,  as  you  call  them  ? 

Oph.  I  do  not  know,    my  lord,  what  I  fhould 
think. 

Pol.  Marry,  I'll   teach  you  :    think  yourfelf  a 

baby ; 
That  you  have  ta'en  thefe  tenders  for  true  pa}-, 
Which  are  not  Iterling.      Tender  yourfelf   more 

dearly  ; 
Or  (not  to  crack  the  wind  of  the  poor  phrafe. 
Wronging  it  thus,)  you'll  tender  me  a  fool.^ 

'  •  Tender  yourfelf  more  dearly; 

Or  (not  to  crack  the  wind  of  the  poor  phrqfe, 
Wronging  i/  thus,)  you'll  tender  me  a  fool.']  The  par  en- 
ihejis  is  clofcd  at  the  wrong  place  ;  and  we  muft  have  likewife  a 
flight  corredion  in  the  lajl  verfe.  [n'ringhigk,  kc.'}  Polonius  is 
racking  and  playing  on  the  word  tender,  till  he  thinks  proper  to 
corre£t  himfelf  for  the  licence  ;  and  then  lie  wonld  lay — not  far- 
ther to  crack  the  wind  of  the  phrafe,  by  tu-ifing  it  and  con- 
torting it,  as  I  have  done.     Wabbukton. 

I  believe  the  word  wronging  has  reference,  not  to  the  phrafe, 
but  to  Ophelia  j  if  you  go  on  zvronging  it  thus,  that  is,  f  yon 
tontinue  to  go  on  thus  ivrong.  This  is  a  mode  of  fpeaking  per- 
haps not  very  grammatical,  but  very  common,-  nor  have  the  heft 
writers  refufed  if. 

"  To  finner  it  or  falntit," 
is  In  Pope.     And  Rowe, 

"  Thus  to  coy  it, 

"  With  one  who  knows  yon  too." 
The  folio  has  it — Roaming  it  thus.     That  is,  letting  yourfelf 
loofe  to  fuck  improper  lilerty.     But  wronging  feems  to  be  more 
proper.     Johnson. 

"  See  you  do  not  coy  it,"  is  in  IVIaffinger's  New  Way  to  pay 
old  Debts.     Steevens. 

I  have  followed  the  punduafion  of  the  firft  quarto,  1(504, 
where  the  parenthefis  is  extended  to  the  word  thus,  to  which 
word  the  context  in  my  apprehenfion  clearly  ihows  it  {hould  be 
carried.  "  Or  (not  to  crack  the  wind  of  the  poor  phrafe,  playing 
upon  it,  and  abufing  it  thus,")  Sec,  So,  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrcce  ■ 
"  To  wrong  the  wronger,  till  h^  render  right." 
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Op  ft.  My  lord,  he  hath  importun'd  me  with  love, 
in  honourable  fafhion. 

Pol.  Ay^  fafhion  you  may  call  it;^  go  to,  goto. 

Ofh.  And  hath  given  countenance  to  his  fpeech, 
my  lord, 
With  almoft  all  thq  holy  vows  of  heaven. 

Pol.  Ay,  fpringes  to  catch  woodcocks.*     I  do 
know. 
When  the  blood  burns,  how  prodigal  the  foul 
Lends  the  tongue  vows  :  thefe  blazes,  daughter,^ 
Giving  more  light  than  heat, — extin(5l  in  both. 
Even  in  their  promife,  as  it  is  a  making, — 
You  muft  not  take  for  fire.     From  this  time, 
Be  fomewhat  fcanter  of  your  maiden  prefence ; 
Set  your  entreatments  '^  at  a  higher  rate, 

The  quarto,  by  the  miflake  of  the  compofitor,  reads — Wrong 
it  thus.     The  corfeftion  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope. 

Tender  yourfelf  more  dearly)]  To    tender  is  to  regard 

with  afFe6tion,     So,  in  King  Richard  II: 

" And  fo  betide  me, 

"  As  well  I  tender  you  and  all  of  yours." 
Again,  in  The  Maydes  MetQ^morphofis,  by  Lyly,  I601 : 

"  if  you  account  us  for  the  fame 

"  That  /e/2c?er  thee,  and  love  Apollo's  name."    Malone. 

^  — —  i'a&n.onyou  may  call  it ;]  She  ufe&  JaJIiion  for  manner^ 
and  he  for  a  tranjient  practice.     Johnson. 

^  fpringes  to  catch   woodcocks.']     A  proverbial  faying, 

"  Every  woman  has  ajpringe  to  catch  a  woodcock."    Steevens. 

^  thefe  blazes,  daughter,]  Some  epithet  to  Maxes  was 

probably  omitted,  by  the  careleffnefs  of  the  tranfcriber  or  com- 
pofitor, in  the  firfl:  quarto,  in  confequence  of  which  the  metre  is 
dcfedtive.     Ma  lone. 

*  Set  your  entreatments — ]  Enirea.tm.cnts  here  mean  c©?«- 
pany,  converfation,  from  the  French  entretien.     Johnson. 

Entreatments,  I  rather  think,  means  the  objetts  of  entreaty  ; 
the  favours  for  which  lovers  fue.  In  the  next  fcene  we  have  a 
word  of  a  fimilar  formation  : 

"  As  if  it  fome  impartment  did  defire,"  &c.    Malove. 
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Than  a  command  to  parley.     For  lord  Hamlet^ 
Believe  fo  much  in  him.  That  he  is  young  ; 
And  with  a  larger  tether  5  may  he  walk. 
Than  may  be  given  you  :  In  few,  Ophelia, 
Do  not  believe  his  vows  :  for  they  are  brokers^ 
Not  of  that  die  which  their  inveitments  Ihow, 
But  mere  implorators  of  unholy  fuits, 
Bfeathing  like  fandlified  and  pious  bonds,^ 

'  ledger  tether — ]  A  firing  to  tie  horfes.     Pope. 

Tether  is   that   ftring   by  which   an  animal,  fet  to  graze  in 
grounds  uninclofed,  is  confined  within  the  proper  limits. 

Johnson. 
So,  in  Greene's  Card  of  Fancy,  16OI : — "  To  tye  the  ape  and 
the  bear  in  one  tedder."     Tether  is  a  ftring  by  which  any  aniraal 
is  faftenedj  whether  for  tlie  fake  of  feeding  or  the  air. 

Steevens. 
*  Do  vol  Iclieve  his  vows,  for  thp.xf  are  brokers — ]    A  broker 
in  old  Englidi   meant  a   bawd  or  pimp.     See  the  Gloflary  to 
Gawin  Douglafs's  tranflation  of  Virgil.     So,  in  King  John: 
"  This  bawd,  this  broker,"  &c. 
See  alfo,  Vol,  XV.  p.  4/8,  n.  2.  In  our  author's  Lover's  Com' 
plaint  we  again  meet  with  the  fame  expreflion,  applied  in  the 
fame  manner  : 

**  Know,  vows  are  ever  brokers  to  defiling."     Malone. 

'  Breathing  like  fonctified  and  pious  bonds,}  On  which  the 
editor,  Mr.  Theobald,  remarks.  Though  all  the  editors  have 
fw allowed  this  reading  implicitly,  it  is  certainly  corrupt ;  and 
I  have  been  furprized  how  men  of  genius  and  learning  could  let 
it  pqfs  u'ilhout  fome  J'ufpicion.  IVhat  idea  can  we  frame  to 
ourfelvesof  a  breathing  bond,  or  of  its  being  Jan  tiijied  and  pious. 
Sic.  But  he  was  too  hafty  in  framing  ideas  before  he  underflood 
thofe  already  framed  by  the  poet,  and  exprelfed  in  very  plain 
words.  Do  not  believe  (fays'  Polonius  to  his  daughter)  Hamlet's 
amorous  vows  made  to  you  ;  which  pretend  religion  in  them  {the 
letter  to  beguile)  like  thofe  fanctified  and  pious  vows  \_or  bonds'] 
made  to  heaven.  And  why  Ihould  not  tliis  pajs  without  fufpicion  ? 

Wakburton. 

Theobald  for  bonds  fubftitutes  bawds.     Johnson. 

Notwithftanding  Warburton's   elaborate  explanation  of  this 
pafl'age,  I  have  not  the  lealt  doubt  but  Theobald  is  right,  and 
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The  better  to  beguile.     This  is  for  all, — 

I  would  not,  iu  plain  terms,  from  this  time  forth. 

Have  you  fo  flander  any  moment's  leifure,^ 

As  to  r;'ve  words  or  talk  with  the  lord  Hamlet. 

Look  to't,  I  charge  you ;  come  your  ways. 

Ofh.  I  fhall  obey,  my  lord.  [Exeunt. 

that  we  ought  to  read  bawds  Inftead  of  lands.    Indeed  the  prefeat 
reading  is  httle  better  than  nonfenfe. 

Polonius  had  called  Hamlet's  vows,  brokers,  but  two  lines  be- 
fore, a  fynonymous  word  to  baivds,  and  the  very  title  that  Shak- 
fpeare  gives  to  Pandarus,  in  his  Troilus  and  Crejfida.  Tlic 
words  implorators  of  unholy  fidts,  are  an  exatl  defcription  of  a 
lawd ;  and  all  fuch  of  them  as  are  crafty  in  their  trade,  put  on 
the  appearance  of  ianftity,  and  are  "  not  of  that  die  which  their 
inveftments  fhow."     M.  Mason. 

The  old  reading  is  undoubtedly  the  true  one.  Do  not,  fays 
Polonius,  believe  his  vows,  for  they  are  merely  uttered  for  the 
purpofe  of  perfuading  you  to  yield  to  a  criminal  palhon,  though 
they  appear  only  the  genuine  effufions  of  a  pure  and  lawful  af- 
feftion,  and  aflume  the  femblance  of  thofe  facred  engagements 
entered  into  at  the  altar  of  wedlock.  The  bonds  here  in  our 
poet's  thoughts  were  bonds  of  love.     So,  in  his  142d  Sonnet : 

"  • thofe  lips  of  thine, 

"  That  have  profan'd  their  fcarlet  ornaments, 
"  And  feal'd  falfe  bonds  of  love,  as  oft  as  mine." 
Again,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  : 

"  O,  ten  times  falter  Venus'  pigeons  fly, 
"  To  feal  love's  bonds  new  made,  than  they  are  wont 
*'  To  keep  obliged  faitli  unforfeited." 
"  San6tified  and  pious  bonds,"  are  the  true  bonds  of  love,  or,, 
as  our  poet  has  elfewhere  exprelled  it : 

"  A  contraft  and  eternal  bond  of  love." 
Dr.  Warburton  certainly  mifunderftood  this  pafTage;  and  when 
he  triumphantly  alks  "  may  not  this  pafs  without  fufpicion  ?"   if 
he  means  his  own  comment,  the  anfwer  is,  becaufe  it  is  cot  per- 
fe6tly  accurate.     Malonk. 

*  I  would  not,  in  plain  terms,  from  this  time  forth. 
Have  you  fo  flander  any  moment's  lei/ure,~]  Polonius  fays,  in 
plain  terms,  that  is,  not  in  language  lefs  elevated  or  embellillied 
before,  but  in  terms  that  cannot  be  mifunderftood  :  1  would  not 
have  you  fo  difgrace  your  nio/t  idle  moments,  as  not  to  find 
letter  employment  for  them  than  lord  Hamlet's  converfation. 

Johnson-. 
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SCENE    IV. 

The  Platform. 

Enter  Hamlet,  HoratiQ;,  and  Marcellus, 

Ham.  The  air  bites  fhrevvdly  ;  it  is  very  cold. 

HoR.  It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air.^ 

Ham.  What  hour  now  ? 

HoR.  I  think,  it  lacks  of  twelve^ 

Mar.  No,  it  is  ft  ruck. 

HoR.  Indeed?  I  heard  it  not ;  it  then  draws  near 
the  feafon, 
Wherein  the  fpirit  held  his  wont  to  walk. 

\_A  Flour ijli  of  Trumpets,  and  Ordnance  Jliot 
Ojff]  luithin.  ^ 

What  does  this  mean,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  The  king  doth  wake  to-night,  and  takes 
his  roufe,^ 
Keeps  waflel,^  and  thefwaggering  up-fpring3  reels  ; 

'  an  eager  air."]     That  is,  a  fliarp  air,  aigre,  Fr.     So, 

in  a  fubfequent  fcene  : 

"  And  curd,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk." 

Malone. 

*  ■■  tahes  his  roufej  A  roj/fe  is  a  large  dofe  of  Mquor,  a 
debauch.  So,  in  Othello  :  '*  — thef  have  given  me  a  roi/fe  al- 
ready." It  Ihould  feem  from  the  following  paffage  in  Decker's 
Gul's  Hornbook,  l60Q,  that  the  vi^ord  roufe  was  of  Danilh  ex- 
tradlion  :  "  Teach  me,  thou  foveraigne  fkinker,  how  to  take  the 
German's  upfy  freeze,  the  DaniJIi  roufa,  the  Switzer's  floop  of 
rhenilh,"  Sfc.     Steevens. 

*  Keeps  waffel,]  See  Vol.  X.  p.  88,  n.  4.  Again,  in  The 
Hog  hath  loft  his  Pearl,  l6l4: 
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And,  as  he  drains  his  draughts  of  Rheni{h  down, 
The  kettle-drum  and  trumpet  thus  bray  out  4 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge. 

HoR,  Is  it  a  cuftom  ? 

Hjm.  Ay,  marry,  is't : 
But  to  my  mind, — though  I  am  native  here. 
And  to  the  manner  born, — it  is  a  cuflom 
More  honoured  m  the  breach,  than  the  obfervance. 
This  heavy-headed  revel,  eaft  and  weft^S 


"  By  Croefus  name  and  by  his  caftle, 
"  Where  winter  nights  he  keepeth  ivaJJ'el" 
i.  e.  devotes  his  nights  to  jollity.     Steevens, 

^  ——thefwaggering\i^-{^xmg — ]  The  bluftering  upftart. 

Johnson. 
It  appears  from  the  following  paflage  in  Alphovfus,  Emperor 
of  Germany,  by  Chapman^  that  the  up-fpring  was  a  German 
dance : 

"  We  Germans  have  no  changes  in  our  dances  j 
*'  An  alinain  and  an  up-fpring,  that  is  all." 
Spring  was  anciently  the  name  of  a  tune  :  fo  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  Prophetefs  : 

"  we  will  meet  him, 

"  And  ftrike  him  fuch  new  fprings^—." 
This  word  is  ufed  by  G.  Douglas  in  his  tranflation  of  Virgil, 
and,  I  think,  by  Chaucer.     Again,  in  an  old  Scots  proverb : 
"  Another  would  play  afprbig,  ere  you  tune  your  pipes." 

Steevens, 

*  tims  bray  out- — ]  So,  in  Chapman's  verfion  of  the  5th 

Iliad  : 

"  he  laid  out  fuch  a  throat  ^ 

''  As  if  nine  or  ten  thoufand  men  had  Irayd  out  all  their 

breaths 
"  In  one  confufion."     Steevens. 

^  jT^?'*  heavy-headed  rcveZ,  eaft  a«d  weft,]  This  heavy-headed 
revel  makes  us  traduced  eaft  and  weft,  and  taxed  of  other  nations. 

Johnson. 

By  ecfl  and  zveji,  as  Mr.  Edwards  has  obferved,  is  meant, 
throughout  the  world ;  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other. — ^This 
and  the  following  twenty-oiie  lines  have  been  reftored  from  the 
quarto.     Malonb. 
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Makes  us  tradiic'd,  and  tax'd  of  other  nations  : 

They  clepe  us,  drunkards,^  and  with  Iwinifh  phrafe 

Soil  our  addition  ;  and,  indeed  it  takes 

From  our  achievements,  though  perform'd  at  height. 

The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute.^ 

So,  oft  it  chances  in  particular  men, 

That,  for  fome  vicious  mole  of  nature  in  them. 

As,  in  their  birth,  (wherein  they  are  not  guiUy^ 

Since  nature  cannot  choofe  his  origin,)^ 

^  They  clepe  us,  drunkards, '\  And  well  our  EngTiflimen  might; 
for  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  there  was  a  Dane  in  London,  of 
whom  the  following  mention  is  made  in  a  collection  of  chara6lers 
entitled,  Looke  lo  it,  for  llejiah  ye,  no  date  : 

"  You  that  will  drinke  Keynaldo  unto  deth, 

"  The  Dane  that  would  carowfe  out  of  his  boote." 

Mr.  ]VI.  Mafon  adds,  that  "  it  appears  from  one  of  Howell's 
letters,  dated  at  Hamburgh  in  the  year  l632,  tliat  the  then  King 
of  Denmark  had  not  degenerated  from  his  jovial  predecefTor, — 
In  his  account  of  an  entertainment  given  by  his  majefty  to  the 
Earl  of  Leicelter,  he  tells  as,  that  the  king,  after  begiiming  thirty- 
five  toafts,  was  carried  away  in  his  chair,  and  that  all  the  officers 
of  the  court  were  drunk."     Steevens. 

See  alfo  the  Nuga:  Jntiqua;,  Vol.  II.  p.  133,  for  the  fcene  of 
drunkennefs  introduced  into  tlie  court  of  James  I,  by  the  King 
of  Denmark,  in  l6o0\ 

Roger  Afcham  in  one  of  his  Letters,  mentions  being  prefent 
at  an  entertainment  where  tlie  Emperor  of  Germany  feemed  in 
drinking  to  rival  the  King  of  Denmark  :  "  The  Emperor,  (fays 
he)  drank  the  bell  that  ever  I  faw  ;  he  had  his  head  in  the  glafs 
five  times  as  long  as  any  of  us,  and  never  drank  lefs  than  a  good 
(juart  atonce  of  Rhenijh  wine.''     Ree^). 

'  The  pith  and  marroiv  of  our  attrilute.']  The  bell  and  moft 
valuable  part  of  the  praife  that  would  be  otherwile  attributed  to 
VIS.     Johnson. 

*  That,  for  fovie  vicious  mole  of  nature  in  them, 
As,  in  their  birth,  {wherein  they  are  not  guilty. 
Since  nature  can?wt  choofe  his  ojigin,)'}     We  have  the  fame- 
fentiment  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

"  For  marks  defcried  in  man's  nativity 

"  Are  natiire's  fault,  not  their  own  infamy." 
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By  the  o'ergrowth  of  fome  complexion,^ 
Oft  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reafon  ; 
Or  by  fome  habit,  that  too  much  o'er-leavens 
The  form  of  plaufive  manners  ;^ — that  thefe  men, — » 
Carrying,  I  fay,  the  ftamp  of  one  defe^l ; 
Being  nature's  livery,  or  fortune's  ftar,^ — 


Mr.  Theobald,  without  neceflity,  altered  7nole  to  mould.  The 
reading  of  the  old  copies  is  fully  fnpported  by  a  palTage  in  King 
John  : 

"■  Patcli'd  with  foul  moles,  and  eye-offending  marks." 

Malone. 

^ complexion,']  i.  e.  humour  j  as  fanguine,  melancholy, 

phlcgmatick,  &c.     Warbukton. 

The  quarto,  l604,  for  thehzs  their;  as  a  few  lines  lower  it 
has  his  virtues,  inilead  of  their  virtues.  The  correttion  was  made 
by  Mr.  Theobald.     Malone. 

^  that  loo  much  o'er-leavens 

The  form  o/"  plaufive  manners  (]  That  intermingles  too  mach 
with  their  manners  ;  infefts  and  corrupts  them.    See  Ci/mbeline, 
Aft  III.  fc.  iv.  Plavjive  in  our  poet's  age  fignified  gracious,  plea- 
fing,  popular.     So,  in  All's  well  that  ends  well : 
"  •  his  plaujive  words 

"  He  fcatter'd  not  in  ears,  but  grafted  them, 
"  To  grow  there,  and  to  bear." 
Plau/ible,  in  which  fenfe  plaujive  is  here  ufed,  is  defined  bv 
Cawdrey,  in  his  Alphabetical  Table,  &c.  lt)04  :   "  Pleajing,  or 
received  joyfully  and  willingly."     Malone. 

^  -fortune  sUdiV,']  The  word,/mr  in  the  text  figniries  a /ra?- 

of  that  appearance.  It  is  a  term  oi  farriery  :  the  white  ft  ur  or 
mark  fo  common  on  the  forehead  of  a  dark  coloured  horfe,  is 
ufually  produced  by  making  Vifcar  on  tlie  place.     Ritson. 

fortune's  fl:ar,]  Some  accidental  blemilh,  the  conlcquence 

of  the  overgrowth  of  fome  complexion  or  humour  allotted  to  us  by 
fortune  at  our  birth,  or  fome  vicious  habit  accidentally  acquired 
afterwards. 

Theobald,  plaufibly  enough,  would  read — fortune's  /(:or.  The 
emendation  may  be  fupported  by  a  paffage  in  Antony  and  Cleo^ 
patra  : 

"  The  fears  upon  your  honour  therefore  he 

"  Does  pity  as  conftrained  blemiflies, 

"  Not  as  deferv'd."     Malone, 
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Their  virtues  elfe  (be  they  as  pure  as  grace,- 
As  infinite  as  man  may  undergo,)^ 
Shall  in  the  general  cenlure  take  corruption 
From  that  particular  fault :  The  dram  of  bafe 
Doth  all  the  noble  fubflance  often  dout. 
To  his  own  fcandaL-^ 


^  Js  iiifinite  as  man  way  undergo^)]    As  large  as  can  be  ac- 
cumulated upon  man.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Men  fare  for  Meqfure  : 

"  To  undergo  fuch  ample  grace'  and  honour^— ^." 

Steevens. 

■*  The  dram  of  bafe 

Doth  all  the  noble  fid ftance  often  dout. 
To  his  ozvn  fcandal.']  I  once  propoled  to  read — Doth  all  the 
nolle ful fiance  (i.  e.  the  fum  of  good  qualities)  oft  do  out.     We 
fhould  now  fay, — ^To  its  own  fcandal  5  but  his  and  its  are  per- 
petually confounded  in  the  old  copies. 

As  I  underftand  the  pafTage,    there  is  little  difficulty  in  it. 

This  is  one  of  the  phrafes  which  at  prefent  are  neither  employed 

in  writing,  nor  perhaps  are  reconcileable  to  propriety  of  language. 

To  do  a  thing  out,  is  to  extinguijh  it,  or  to  efface  or  obliterate 

any  thing  painted  or  written. 

In  the  firft  of  thefe  lignifications  it  is  ufed  by  Drayton,  in  the 
5th  Canto  of  his  Baron?  Pilars  : 

"  Was^  ta'en  in  battle,  and  his  eyes  out-doneS' 
My  eonje6ture — do  out,  inftead  of  doubt,  might  have  feceivei 
fupport  from  the  pronunciation  of  this  verb  in  Warwickfliire, 
where  they  always  fay — "  dout  the  candle," — "  dout  the  fire  j" 
i.  e.  put  out  or  exting-uifli  them.  I'he  forfex  by  which  a  candle 
is  extinguifhed  is  alfo  there  called— a  douter. 

Dout,  however,  is  a  word  formed  by  the  coalefcence  of  two^ 
others, — (do  and  out)  like  don  for  do  on,  doj}' for  do  off,  both  of 
■which  are  ufed  by  Shakfpeare. 

The  word  in  queftion  (and  with  the  fame  blunder  in  fpelling)' 
has  already  occurred  in  the  ancient  copies  in  King  Henry-  V: 

"  make  incifion  in  their  hides, 

"  That  their  hot  blood  may  fpin  in  Engliih  eyes, 
"  And  doubt  them  with  fuperfluous  courage  ;" 
i.  e.  put  or  do  them  out.     I  therefore  now  think  we  fhould  read; 

Doth  all  the  noble  fubfiancc  often  dout,  ^c. 
for  furely  it  is  needlefs  to  fay — 

■         the  nohle  fub/iance  of  worth  dout. 
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Elite?-  Ghoil. 
HoR,  Look,  my  lord,  it  comes  \ 


becaufe  the  idea  of  tvorth  is  comprehended  in  the  epithet — 
nolle. 

N.  B,  The  improvement  which  ray  former  note  on  this  paflage 
has  received,  I  owed,  about  four  years  ago,  to  the  late  Rev. 
Henry  Homer,  a  native  of  Warwicklhire.  But  as  Mr.  Malonc 
appears  to  have  been  furnillied  with  almoil  the  fame  intelligence, 
I  fliall  not  fupprefs  his  mode  of  icommunicating  it,  as  he  may 
fairly  plead  priority  in  having  laid  it  befoi'e  the  publick.  This  is 
the  Ible  caufe  why  our  readers  are  here  prefented  with  two  anno- 
tations, of  almoft  fimilar  tendency,  on  the  fame  fubjeft  :  for  un- 
willing as  I  am  to  withhold  jullice  from  a  dead  friend,  I  lliould 
with  equal  relu6tance  defraud  a  living  cri-tick  of  his  due. 

SteEV£N5. 

fke  quarto,  where  alone  this  paflage  is  found,  exhibits  it  thus  t 

the  dram  of  eale 

Doth  all  the  nolle  fuhftance  of  a  doubt. 

To  his  own  fcandal. 
To  dout,  as  I  have  already  obferved  in  a  note  on  King  Henry  V. 
Vol.  XII.  p.  4-14,  n.  1,  lignified  in  Shakfpeare's  time,  and  yet 
fignifies  in  Devonfliire  and  other  weixern  counties,  to  do  out,  to 
efface,  to  extinguilh.  Thus  they  fay,  "  dout  the  candle," — • 
"  dout  the  fire,"  &c.  It  is  exa6tly  formed  in  the  fame  manner 
as  to  don  (or  do  on,)  which  occurs  fo  often  in  the  writings  of 
our  poet  and  his  contemporaries. 

I  have  no  doufct  that  the  corruption  of  the  text  arofe  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  Dout,  which  I  have  now  printed  in  the  text, 
having  been  written  by  the  mil'take  of  the  tranfcriber,  doubt, 
and  the  word  worth  having  been  inadvertently  omitted,  the  line^ 
in  the  copy  that  went  to  the  prefs,  flood — 

Doth  all  the  nolle  fulftance  of  doubt, 

The  editor  or  printer  of  the  quarto  copy,  finding  the  line  too 
Ihort,  and  thinking  doult  muft  want  an  article,  inferted  it,  with- 
out attending  to  the  context  5  and  inftead  of  correcting  the  erro- 
neous, and  fupplying  the  true  word,  printed: — 

Doth  all  the  nolle  fulftance  of  a  doubt,   f5'c. 
The  very  fame  error  has  happenod  in  King  Henry  V: 

"  That  their  hot  blood  may  fpin  in  Englifli  eyes, 

"  And  doult  them  with  fuperfluous  courage  :" 
where  doult  is  again  printed  inftead  of  dout. 
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Hjm.  Angels  and  minifters  of  grace  defend  us  !^ — 

That  worth  (which  was  fupplied  firft  hj  Mr.  Theobald)  was 
the  word  omitted  originally  in  the  hurry  of  tranfcription,  may  be 
fairly  colIe£ted  from  a  palTageia  Cymbeline,  which  fully  juftifies 
the  Gorredion  made : 

"  Is  file  with  Poftiinmus  ? 

"  From  whofe  fo  many  weights  of  lafenejs  cannot 
"■  A  dram  of  ivorth  be  drawn." 
I'his  paii'age  alfo  adds  fupport  to  the  corre6tion  of  the  word  cah 
in  the  firll;  of  thtie lines,  which  was  likewilemade  by  Mr.  Theo- 
bald.—iSr^/d'  i'i  uled  ilibftantively  for  bafcnefs  :  a  pra6tice  not  un- 
common in  Shakipeare.     So,  in  Meafurefor  Meafurc  : 

'•  Say  what  thou  canft,  myjhffe  outweighs  your  true" 
Shakfpeare,  hotvever,  might  have  written  the — dram  of  ill. 
This  is  nearer  tiie  corrupted  word  enle,  but  tlie  palFage  in  Cyni- 
It-'ifeis'in  favour  of  the  other  emendation. 

Ihe  meaning  of  the  paifage  thus  correfted  is.  The  fmalleft 
particle  of  vice  (b  blemifhes  tiie  whole  mafs  of  virtue,  as  to 
eral'e  from  the  minds  of  mankind  the  recolledion  of  the  nu- 
merous good  qualities  poffefled  by  him  who  is  thus  blemiflied  by 
a  fingie  ftain,  and  taints  his  general  character. 

To  his  own  fcandal,  means,  fo  as  to  reduce  the  whole  mafs  of 
worth  fo  its  ojrn  vicious  and  unfightly  appearance  j  to  traujlate 
his  virtue  to  the  lihencfs  of\\c&. 

His  for  its,  is  fo  common  in  Shakfpeare,  that  ever\'  play  fur- 
nilhes  us  with  examples.  So,  in  a  fubfequent  fcene  in  this 
play: — "  than  the  force  of  houefty  can  tranllate  beauty  into  his 
likenefs." 

Again,  in  Tiriion  of  Athens  : 

"  When  every  feather  fticks  in  Ai^own  wing, ." 

Again,  in  A  Midfummer  Night's  Dream  : 

"  Whole  liquor  hath  this  virtuous  property, 
"  To  take  from  thence  all  error  with  his  might." 
Again,  in  King  Richard  II : 

"  That  it  may  fliow  me  what  a  face  I  have, 
''  Since  it  is  bankrupt  of  his  majefty." 
So,  in  Grim,  the  Collier  of  Croydon  : 

Contented  life,  that  gives  the  heart  his  eafe. 


We  meet  with  a  fentiment  fomcwhatlimilar  to  that  before  us, 
in  King  Henry  IF.?.  I. 

"  oftentimes  it  doth  prefent  harfli  rage, 

"  Defect  of  manners,  want  of  government, 
"  Pride,  haughtinefs,  opinion,  and  difdain  ; 
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Be  thou  a  fpirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damn'd,'' 
Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heaven,  or  blalls  from 

hell, 
Be  thy  intents  wicked,  or  charitable, 

"  The  leaj}  of  which,  haunting  a  nobleman, 
"  liofeth  men's  hearts,  and  leaves  behind  ajiain 
"   Upon  the  beauty  of  all  parts  Icfides, 
"  Beguiling  them  of  com?nendatio/2,"     Malone. 

^  Angels  and  mini/ters  of  grace  defend  us/  8cc.']  Hamlet's 
fpeech  to  the  apparition  of  his  father  feems  to  confill  of  three 
parts.  When  firfl  he  fees  the  fpeftre,  he  fortilies  him felf  with 
an  invocation  : 

Angels  and  minijiers  nf  grace  defend  us  ! 
As  the  fpedre  approaches,  he  deliberates  with  himfelf,  and 
det-ermines,  that  whatever  it  be  he  Mall  ventiu^e  to  addrefs  it. 
Be  thou  a  fpirit  of  health,  or  gobliii  daniii'd. 
Bring  tvith  thee  airs  from  heaven,  or  llqjisfrom  hell. 
Be  thy  iiitents  wicked,  or  charitable. 
Thou  cornft  infuch  a  c^ueftionable  fliape , 
That  I  iv'illfpeak  to  thee.     I'll  call  thee,  &c. 
This  he  fays  while  his  father  is  advancing  ;  he  then,  as  he  had 
determined,  fpeaks  to  him,   and    calls  him — Hamlet,  King, 
Father,  Royal  Dane:  O!  anfiver  me.     Johnson. 

^  Be  thou  a  fpirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damn'd,  &c.]  So,  in 
Acolaftus  his  After -wit,  lOOO  : 

"  Art  thou  a  god,  a  man,  or  elfe  a  ghoft? 
"  Com'lt  thou  from  heaven,  where  blifs  and  folace  dwell  ? 
'^  Or  from  the  airie  cold-engendering  coaft  ? 
"  Or  from  the  darkfome  dungeon-hold  of  hell  ?" 
The  firft  known  edition  of  this  play  is  in  16O-I. 
The  fame  queftion  occurs  alfo  in  the  MS.  known  by  the  title 
«f  William  and  tlie  Werwolf,  in  the  Library  of  King's  College,- 
Cambridge: 

"  Whether  thou  be  a  gode  goft  in  goddis  name  that 

fpeakeft, 
"  Or  any  foul  fiend  fourmed  in  this  wife, 
"  And  if  wc  fchul  of  the  hent  harme  or  gode."     p.  30. 
Again,  in  Barnaby  Googe's  Fourth  Eglog  : 

"  What  foever  thou  art  yt  thus  doft  com, 

"  Ghooft,  hagge,  or  fende  of  hell, 
"  I  the  comaunde  by  him  that  ly  ves 

'-  Thy  name  and  cafe  to  tell"."     Steevess. 

F4 
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Thou  com'ft  in  fuch  a  queftionable  fhape,? . 
That  I  will  fpeak  to  thee ;  I'll  call  thee,  Hamletj 
King,  father,  royal  Dane  :  O,  anfwer  me : 
Let  me  not  burft  in  ignorance  !  but  tell, 
Why  thy  canoniz'd  bones,  hearfed  in  death. 
Have  burfi  their  cerements  !*^  why  the  fepulchre, 

'  queftionable  JhapeJ]  By  queftionalle  is  meant  pro- 
yoking  queilion.     Hanmer. 

So,  in  Macbeth : 

"  Live  yoUj  or  are  you  aught 

"  That  man  may  queftion/'"     Johnson. 

Quejiiojial/e,  I  believe,  means  only  propitions  to  converfntiov, 
eqfy  and  willing  to  be  convcrfed  ivith.  So,  in  As  ynu  like  it : 
*'  An  unquqfiipnahle  fpirit,  which  you  have  not.'"  Unquejiion- 
able  in  thislaft  inftance  certainly  fignilies  umviUing  to  be  talked 
with.     Steevens. 

Que/tionable  perhaps  only  means  capable  of  being  covverfed 
with.     To  quefiion,  certainly  in  our  author's  time  lignified  to 
eonverjl'.     So,  in  his  Rape  nf  Lucrece,  I5f)4  : 
"  For  after  fupper  long  he  quejiibned 
"  With  modeft  Lucrece — ." 
Again,  in  ylntony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  Out  of  our  queftion  wipe  him." 
See  alfo  King  Lear,  Aft  V,  fc.  iii.     Malone. 


tell. 


IVIiy  thy  canonizd  bones,  hcarfedin  death, 

Have  burji  their  cerements  /]  Hamlet,  amazed  at  an  appa- 
rition, which,  though  in  all  ages  credited,  has  in  all  ages  been  coh- 
iidered  as  the  moft  wonderful  and  moft  dreadful  operation  of  fu- 
pernatural  agency,  enquires  of  die  fpeftre,  in  the  moft  emphatick 
terms,  why  he  breaks  the  order  of  nature,  by  returning  from  the 
dead;  this  he  alks  in  a  very  confufed  circumlocution,  confound- 
ing in  his  fright  the  foul  and  body.  -Why,  fays  he,  have  thy 
hones.,  which  with  due  ceremonies  have  been  entombed  in  death, 
in  the  common  ftate  of  departed  mortals,  burJi  the  folds  in  which 
they  were  embalmed  ?  Why  has  the  tomb,  in  which  we  faw 
thee  quietly  laid,  opened  his  mouth,  that  mouth  which,  by  its 
weight  and  ftability,  feemed  clofed  for  ever  ?  The  whole  fen- 
tence  is  this  :  IVIiy  doji  thou  appear^  whom  we  know  to  be 
dead?    Johnson. 
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Wherein  we  faw  thee  quietly  in-urnMj9 
Hath  op'd  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws, 
To  call  thee  up  again  !     What  may  this  mean, 
That  thou,  dead  corfe,  again,  in  complete  fteel,* 
Kevifit'll  thus  the  glimples  of  the  moon_, 


By  the  expreffion  hearfed  in  death  is  meant,  flmt  up  and  fe- 
cu,red  with  all  thofe  precautions  which  are  ufually  pradiled  in 
preparing  dead  bodies  for  fepulture,  fuch  as  the  winding-llieet, 
ihrovvd,  coffin,  ike.  perhaps  embalming  into  the  bargain.  So 
that  death  is  here  ufed,  by  a  metonymy  of  the  antecedent  for 
the  confequents,  for  the  rites  of  death,  fuch  as  are  generally 
efteemed  due,  and  prattifed  with  regard  to  dead  bodies.  Con- 
fequently,  I  underftand  by  cerements,  the  waxed  winding-flieet 
or  winding- fheecs,  in  which  the  corpfe  was  enclofed  and  fown 
up,  in  order  to  preferve  it  the  longer  from  external  impvpflions 
from  the  humidity  of  the  fepulchre,  as  embalming  was  intende4 
to  preferve  it  from  internal  corruption.     Heath. 

By  hearfed.  defith,  the  poet  feems  to  mean,  repnjited  andcoji- 
Jined  in  the  place  of  the  dead.     In  'lis  Rape  of  Lucrece  he  has 
again  ufed  this  uncommon  participle  in  nearly  the  fame  fenfe  : 
"  Thy  fea  within  a  pviddle's  womb  is  hearfed, 
"■  And  not  the  puddle  in  thy  iea  difperfed."     Malone. 

^  • quietly  m-urn'd,]     The  quartos  read: — interrd. 

Steevens. 

*  That  thou,  dead  corfe,  again,  in  c6mplcte,Jleel,'\  Thus  alfo 
is  the  adjeftive  clmplete  accented  by  Chapman  in  his  verlion  of 
the  fifth  Iliad  : 

"  And  made  his  complete  armour  call  a  far  more  complete 
light." 
Again,  in  the  nineteenth  Iliad  : 

"  Grave  lilence  ftrook  the  dmplete  court." 

It  is  probable,  that  Shakfpeare  introduced  his  Gholl  in  armour, 
that  it  might  appear  more  folemn  by  fuch  a  difcrimination  from 
the  other  chara6ters ;  though  it  was  really  the  cuftom  of  the 
Daniili  kings  to  be  buried  in  that  manner.  Vide  Olaus  Wor- 
jnius,  cap.  vii : 

"  Struem  regi  nee  veftibus,  nee  odoribus  cumulant,  fua  cui~ 
que  arma,  quorundam  igni  et  equus  adjicitur." 

" ^fed  poftquam  magnanimus  ille  Danorum  rex  collem 

fibi  magnitudinis  confpicuee  extruxiflet,  (cui  poll  obitum  regie 
-diademate  exornatum,  armis  indutum,  inferendum  elfet  cada- 
ver." &c.    Steevens. 
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Making  night  hideous ;  and  we  fools  of  nature,-    - 
So  horridly  to  fliake  our  difpofition^^ 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  fouls  ? 
Say,  why  is  this  ?  wherefore  ?  what  fhould  we  do  : 

HoR.  It  beckons  you  to  go  away  with  it. 
As  if  it  fome  impartment  did  defire 
To  you  alone. 

Mar.  Look,  with  what  courteous  a6lion 

It  waves  you  to  a  more  removed  ground  :+ 
But  do  not  go  with  it. 

HoR.  No,  by  no  means. 

Ham.  It  will  not  fpeak;  then  I  will  follow  it. 

HoR.  ^o  not,  my  lord. 

Ham.  ^^  hy,  what  fhould  be  the  fear  ? 

I  do  not  fet  my  life  at  a  pin's  fee  ;5 
And,  for  my  foul,  what  can  it  do  to  that. 
Being  a  thing  immortal  as  itfelf  ? 
It  waves  me  forth  again  ; — Fll  follow  it. 


'  we  foots  of  nature,']  The  expreffion  is  fine,  as  intima- 
ting we  were. only  kept  (as  formerly,  fools  in  a  great  family,)  to 
make  fport  for  nature,  who  lay  hid  only  to  mock  and  laugh  at- 
Hs,  for  our  vain  fearchcs  into  her  myfleries.     Warburton. 

tre  fools  of  nature,']  i.  e.  making  us,  who  are  the  fpoi't 

of  nature^  whofe  myfterious  operations  arc  beyond  the  reaches  of 
our  fouls,  &c.     So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  O,  I  ^m  fortune's  fool."     Malone, 

fools  of  nature,]    This  phrafe  is  ufed  by  Davenant,  in 

the  Cruel  Brother,  l630,  A61  V.  fc,  i.     Reed. 

'  to  Jliake  our  difpofitioa/]  Difpojttion  for  frame. 

Warburton. 

*  a  more  removed  ground  ;]  i.  e.  remote.    So,  in  A  Mid- 

fummer- Night's  Dream  : 

"  Prom  Athens  is  her  houfe  removed  fevcn  leagucs^." 
The  firft  folio  reads — remote.     Steevejts. 


pin's  fee:]  The  value  of  a  pin.     Johnson. 
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HoR.  What,  if  it  tempt  you  to%ard  the  flood, 
my  lord, 
Or  to  the  dreailful  fammit  of  the  cliff, 
That  beetles  o'er  his  bafe^  into  the  fea  ? 
And  there  affume  fome  other  horrible  form, 
Which  might  deprive  your  fovereignty  of  reafon,? 
And  draw  you  into  madnefs  ?  think  of  it : 
The  very  place  ^  puts  toys  of  defperation,^ 
Without  more  motive,  into  every  brain, 

*  That  beetles  oer  his  lafe — ]  So,  in  Sidney's  Arcadia, 
B.  I :  "  Hills  lifted  up  their  beetle  brows,  as  if  they  would  over- 
looke  pleafantnefle  of  their  under  profpeft."     Steevens. 

That  beetles  oer  his  lafe- — ]  That  hangs  o'er -his  bafe,  like 
what  is  called  a  beetle-brow.  This  verb  is,  I  believe^  of  our  au- 
thor's coinage.     Malone. 

^  deprive  your  fovereignty  of  reafon,']    i.  e.  your  ruling 

power  of  reafon.  When  poets  wifti  to  inveft  any  quality  or 
virtue  with  uncommon  fplendor,  they  do  it  by  fome  alluliou  to 
regal  eminence.  Thus,  among  the  excellencies  of  Banquo's 
charafter,  our  author  ditlinguiflies  "  his  royalty  of  nature," 
i.  e.  his  natuTcilfuperiority  over  others,  his  independent  dignity  of 
iTiind;  I  have  felei^ed  this  inltance  to  explain  the  former,  be- 
caufe  I  am  told  that  "  royalty  of  nature"  has  been  idly  fuppofed 
to  bear  fome  allufion  to  Banquo's  diftant  profpeft  of  the  crown. 

To  deprive  your  fovereignty  of  reafon,  therefore,  does  not 
lignify,  to  deprive  your  princely  mind  of  rational  powers,  hut, 
to  take  away  from  you  the  command  of  reafon,  by  which  man  is 
jgoverned. 

So^  in  Chapman's  verfion  of  the  firfl:  Iliad : 

"  I  come  from  heaven  to  fee 

"  Thy  anger  fettled  :  if  thy  foul  will  ufe  her foveraigntie 
"  In  fit  refletSlion." 

Dr.  Warburton  would  read  deprave ;  but  feveral  proofs  arc 
given  in  a  note  to  King  Lear,  Vol.  XVII.  A6t  I.  fc.  ii.  of  Shak- 
fpeare's  ufe  of  tlie  word  deprive,  which  is  tlxe  true  reading. 

Steevens. 

I  believe,  deprive  in  this  place  fignifies  limply  to  take  away. 

Johnson. 

^  The  very  place  — 2  The  four  foUQwing  lines  added  from  the 
fnft  edition.     Pope. 

*  ..v.  'pjits  toys  of  defperatlon,}i  Toys^  ioi  whims. 

Warburtok. 
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That  looks  To  many  fathoms  to  the  fea, 
And  hears  it  roar  beneath. 

Hjm.  It  waves  me  ftill : — 

Go  on,  I'll  follow  thee. 

Mjr.  You  fhall  not  go,  my  lord. 

JIam.  Hold  off  your  hands. 

HoR.  Be  rul'd,  you  fhall  not  go. 

Ham.  My  fate  cries  out. 

And  makes  each  petty  artery  in  this  body 
As  hardy  as  the  Nemean  lion's  nerve.' — • 

[Ghofl  beckons. 
Still  am  I  call'd ; — urihand  me,  gentlemen  ; — 

[Breaking  from  them. 
By  heaven,    I'll  make  a  ghoft  of  him  that  lets 

me:^-— 
I  fay,  away : — Go  on,  I'll  follow  thee. 

[Exeunt  Ghofi:  and  Hamlet, 

'  As  hardy  as  the  Nemean  lion's  nerve.']  Shalcfpeare  has  again 
accented  the  word  Nemean  in  this  manner,  in  Loves  Labour's 
Loft: 

"  Thus  doft  thou  hear  the  Nemean  lion  roar." 

Spenfer,  however,  wrote  Nemean,  Fairy  Queen,  B.V.  c.i: 
"  Into  the  great  Nemean  lion's  grove." 

Our  poet's  conforming  in  this  inllance  to  Latin  profody  was 
certainly  accidental,  for  he,  and  almoft  all  the  poets  of  his  time, 
difregarded  the  quantity  of  Latin  names.  So,  in  Locrinc,  1595, 
(though  undoubtedly  the  produAion  of  a  fcholar,)  we  have  ^m- 
phion  inftead  of  Amphion,  &lc.     See  alfo,  p.  39,  n.  8. 

Malone. 

The  true  quantity  of  this  word  was  rendered  obvious  to  Shak- 
fpeare  by  Twine's  tranflation  of  part  of  the  vEneid,  and  Gold- 
ing's  verfion  of  Ovid's  Metamorphojis.     Steevens. 

*  that  lets  me  :]  To  let  among  our  old  authqrs  fignlfies  to 

prevent,  to  hinder.  It  is  ftill  a  word  current  in  tlie  law,  and  to 
be  found  in  almoft  all  leafes.     Steevens. 

So,  in  No  Wit  like  a  IFomans,  a  comedy,  by  Middleton, 

1657: 

*'  That  lets  her  not  to  be  your  daughter  now."  Malone. 
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HoR.  He  waxes  defperate  with  imagination. 

Mar.  Let's  follow ;  'tis  not  fit  thus  to  obey  him. 

HoR.  Have  after : — To  what  ifTue  will  this  come  ? 

Mar.  Something  is  rotten  in  the  itate  of  Den- 
mark. 

HoR.  Heaven  will  dire6l  it.^ 

Mar,  Nay,  let's  follow  him. 

[Exeuntt 


SCENE  V. 

A  more  remote  Part  of  the  Platform* 
Re-enter  Ghoft  and  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Whither  wilt  thou  lead  me  ?  Ipeak,  I'll  go 
no  further. 

Ghost.  Mark  me. 

Ham.  I  will. 

Ghost.  My  hour  is  almofl:  come. 

When  I  to  fulphurous  and  tormenting  iiames 
Muft  render  up  myfelf. 

Ham.  Alas,  poor  ghofl ! 

Ghost.  Pity  me  not,  but  lend  thy  lerious  hearing 
To  what  I  fhall  unfold. 

Ham.  Speak,  I  am  bound  to  hear. 

^  Heaven  will  dire6t  itJ]  Perhaps  it  may  be  more  appofite  to 
read,  "  Heaven  will  detect  it,"     Farmer. 

Marcellus  anfwers  Horatio's  queftion,  "  To  what  iflue  will 
this  come  ?"  and  Horatio  alfo  anfwers  it  himfelf  with  a  pious  re- 
lignation,  "  Heaven  will  diredi  it."     Blackstone. 
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Ghost.  So  art  thou  to  revenge^  when  thou  flialt 
heaf. 

Ham.  What  ? 

Ghost.  I  am  thy  father's  fpirit ; 
Doom'd  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night ; 
And,  for  the  day,  confin'd  to  fait  in  fires^^ 
Till  the  foul  crimes,  done  in  my  days  of  nature, 
Are  burnt  and  pufg'd  away. 5     But  that  I  am  forbid 


•*  Doomed  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night ; 
And,  for  the  day,  conjind  to  faft  in  Jires,']    Chaucer  has  a 
fimilar  paflage  with  regard  to  the  punifhments  of  hell,  Parfons 
Tale,  p.  ip3,  Mr.  Uny's  edition ,  "  And  moreover  the  mifefe 
of  hell,  fliall  be  in  defaute  of  mete  and  drinke."     Smith. 

Nalh,  in  his  Pierce  Pennilefs  his  Supplication  to  the  Devil, 
1595,  has  the  fame  idea:   "  Whether  it  be  a  place  of  horror, 
ilench  and  darknefs,  where  meriyec  meal,  but  can  get  none,  and 
are  ever  thirfty,"  Szc.     Before  I  had  read  the  Pcrfones  Tale  of 
Chaucer,  I   fuppofed  that  he  meant  rather  to  drop  a  flroke  of 
fatire  on  facerdotai  luxury,  than  to  give  a  ferious  acconnt  of  the 
place  of  future  torment.     Chaucer,   however,   is  as  grave  as 
Shakfpeare.     So,  likewife  at  the  conclufion  of  an  ancient  pam- 
phlet called  The  JFyll  of  the  Devyll,  bl.  1.  no  date  : 
"  Thou  fhalt  lye  in  froft  and. ^rt? 
*'  Witli  ficknelfe  and //?<K^er  ;"  &c. 
Again,  in  Loves  Labonr's  Loft  : 

«  ■  love's  fajiing  pain." 

It  is  obfervable,  that  in  the  ftatuteS  of  our  religious  houfeS, 
mofl  of  the  puniftiments  affect,  the  diet  of  the  offenders. 

But  for  the  foregoing  examples,  I  {hould  have  fuppofed  wc 
ought  to  read-*-"  confin'd  to  wafie  in  fires."     Stkevens, 

This  paflage  requires  no  amendment.  As  fpirits  were  fuppofed 
to  feel  the  fame  defires  and  appetites  that  they  had  on  earth,  to 
fqjl  might  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  punifljments  inflifted  on 
the  wicked.     M.  Mason. 

*  Are  burnt  and  pur g'd  away.']  Gawin  Douglas  really  changes 
the  Platonic  hell  into  the  "  punytion  of  faulis  in  purgatory  :"  anJ 
it  is  obfervable,  that  when  the  Ghoft  informs  Hamlet  of  his  doom 
there — 

"  Till  the  foul  crimes  done  in  his  days  of  nature 
*'  Are  burnt  andpurgd  away"-— 
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To  tell  the  fecrets  of  my  prifon-houfe, 
I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whofe  lightell  word 
Would  harrow  up  thy  foul ;  freeze  thy  young  blood; 
Make  thy  two  eyes,    like  ftars,   ftart    from  their 

fpheres  ;^ 
Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part. 
Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine  :' 


The  expreflion  is  very  fimilar  to  the  BIfhop's.     I  will  give  yoa 
his  verfion  as  concifely  as  I  can  :   "  It  is  a  nedeful  thyng  to  futier 
panis  and  torment ; — Sum  in  the  wyndis,  fum  under  the  watter, 
and  in  the  fire  uthir  fum  :   thus  the  mony  vices — • 
"  Contrakkit  in  the  corpis  be  dorie  aivay 

*'  And  pur  git." Sixte  Book  of  Eneados,  fol.  p.  f^l, 

Fakmek. 
Shakfpeare  might  have  found  this  exprefhon  in  The  Hyjiorle 
cf  Hamltel,  h\.  L  F.  2,  edit.  I6O8  :  "  He  fet  fire  in  the  foure 
corners  of  the  hal,  in  fuch  fort;,  that  of  all  that  were  as  then 
therein  not  one  efcaped  away,  but  were  forced  to  purge  their 
Jinnes  li/Jire."     Malone. 

Shakfpeare  talks  more  like  a  Paplft,  than  a  Platonift  ;  but  the 
language  of  Bifiiop  Douglas  is  that  of  a  good  Proteflant : 

"  Thus  the  mony  vices 

"  Contrakkit  in  the  corpis  be  done  away 

"  And  purgit." 
Thefe  are  the  very  words  of  our  Liturgy,  in  the  commendatory 
prayer  for  a  fick  perfon  at  the  point  of  departure,  in  the  office 
for  the  vilitation  of  the  fick  : — "  Whatfoever  defilements  it  may 
have  contracted — behig  purged  and  done  away."     Whalley. 

^  Make  thy  two  eyes,  likejiars,  fi;artfrom  their  fpheres:]   So, 
in  our  poet's  108th  Sonnet : 

"  How  have  mine  eyes  out  of'  their  fpheres  been  fitted, 
"  In  the  diltradion  of  this  madding  fever!"     Malone, 

'  fretful  porcupine  :"]     The   quartos   read— ■fearful  &g. 

Either  epithet  may  ferve.  This  animal  is  at  once  iralcible  and 
timid.  The  fame  image  occurs  in  The  Romaunt  of  the  R'fe, 
where  Chaucer  is  defcribing  the  perfonage  of  danger  : 

"  Like  fliarpe  urchons  his  hcere  was  grow." 
An  urchin  is  a  hedge-hog. 

The  old  copies,    however,   have — porpentine,   which  is  fr^^ 


80  HAMLET, 

But  this  eternal  blazon  muft  not  be 

To  ears  of  flefh  and  blood  :— Lift,  lill,  O  lift  !— 

If  thou  didft  ever  thy  dear  father  love, 

Ham.  O  heaven  ! 

Ghost.    Revenge  his  foul  and   mofl  unnatural 

rnurdet.*' 
Ham.  Murder? 

Ghost.  Murder  moft  foul,  as  in  the  beft  it  is ; 
But  this  moft  foul,  ftrange,  and  unnatural. 

Ham.  Hafte  me  to  know  it ;  that  I,  with  wings 
as  fwift 
As  meditation,  or  the  thoughts  of  lovCjS', 


quently  written  by  our  ancient  poets  inftead  of  porcupine.     So, 
in  Skialetheia,  a  coUeftion  of  Epigrams,  Satires,  &c.  ISQQ  : 
"  Porpcntiiie-h.xcked,  for  he  lies  on  thornes." 

Steevens, 

*  Revenge  his  foul  and  vmft  unnatural  murder.']  As  a  proof 
that  this  play  was  written  before  1597,  of  which  the  contrary 
has  been  aflerted  by  Mr,  Holt  in  Dr.  Johnfon's  Appendix,  I  muft 
borrow,  as  ufual,  from  Dr.  Farmer  :  "  Shakfpeare  is  laid  to  have 
been  no  extraordinary  aftor  ;  and  that  the  top  of  his  performance 
was  the  Ghoft  in  his  own  Hamlet.  Yet  this  chef  doeuvre  did  not 
pleafe  :  I  will  give  you  ari  original  ftroke  at  it.  Dr.  Lodge  pub- 
lifhed  in  the  year  1596,  a  pamphlet  called  IFit's  Miferie,  or  the 
IVorld's  Madnefs,  difcovering  the  incarnate  Devils  of  the  Age, 
quarto.  One  of  theie  devils  is.  Hate-virtue,  or  forrow  for  ano- 
ther man's  good  fucceffe,  who,  fays  the  do6tor,  is  afoule  lubber, 
and  looks  as  pale  as  the  vizard  of  the  Ghq/i,  which  cried  fo 
miferably  at  the  theatre,  Hamlet  revenge."     Steevens. 

I  fufpe6l  that  this  ftroke  was  levelled  not  at  Shakfpeare,  but  at 
the  performer  of  the  Ghoft  in  an  older  play  on  this  fubje6t,  ex- 
hibited before  1589.  See  An  Attempt  to  qfcertain  the  Order  of 
Shakfpeare s  Plays,  Vol.11.     Malone. 

'  As  meditation,  or  the  thoughts  of  love,"]  This  fimilitude  is 
extremely  beautiful.  The  word  meditation  is  confecrated,  by 
tlie  myjlichs,  to  lignify  that  llretch  and  flight  of  mind  which 
afpires  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  fupremc  good.  So  that  Hamlet, 
confidering  with  what  te  compare  the  fwiftnefs  of  his  revenge.. 
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May  fweep  to  my  revenge. 

Ghost.  I  find  thee  apt ; 

And  duller  fliould'fl  thou  be  than  the  fat  weed 
That  rots  itfelf  in  eafe  on  Lethe  wharf,' 

choofes  two  of  the  moft  rapid  tilings  in  nature,  tlie  ardency  of 
divine  and  human  paflion,  in  an  entkujiajt  and  a  lover. 

Warburton. 
The  comment  on  the  word  meditation  is  fo  ingenious,  that  I 

hope  it  is  juft.       JoHNSONT. 

*  And  duller  Jhould'Jl  thou  le  than  the  fat  weed 

That  rots  itfelf  in  eafe  on  Lethe  wharf]  Shakfpeare,  appa- 
rently through  ignorance,  makes  Roman  Catholicks  of  thefe 
Pagan  Danes  ;  and  here  gives  a  defcription  of  purgatory ;  but 
yet  mixes  it  with  the  Pagan  fable  of  Lethe's  wharf.  Whether 
he  did  it  to  infinuate  to  the  zealous  Proteftants  of  his  time,  that 
the  Pagan  and  Popifli  purgatory  flood  both  upon  the  fame  footing 
of  credibility,  or  whether  it  was  by  the  fame  kind  of  licentious  in- 
advertence that  Michael  Angelo  brought  Charon's  bark  into  his 
pidture  of  the  Laft  Judgment,  is  not  eafy  to  decide.  Warburton. 

That  rots  itfelf  in  eafe  &c.]  The  quarto  reads — That  roots  it- 
felf.    Mr.  Pope  follows  it.     Otway  has  the  fame  thought : 

"  like  a  coarfe  and  ufelefs  dunghill  weed 

"  Fix'd  to  one  fpot,  and  ro^  juft  as  1  grow." 
Mr.  Cowper  alfo,  in  his  verfion  of  the  feventh  Iliad,  v.  100, 
has  adopted  this  phTafe  of  Shakfpeare,  •  to  exprefs — 
"  "Hu^Evoi  av^i  axorOi  dKYjCioi,—" 
"  Rot  where  you  fit."     v.  112. 
In  Pope's  Effay  on  Man,  Ep.  II.  64,  we  meet  with  a  llmilar 
comparifon  : 

"  Fix'd  like  a  plant  on  his  peculiar  fpot, 
"  To  draw  nutrition,  propagate,  and  ro/." 
The  fuperiority  of  the  reading  of  the  folio  is  to  me  apparent : 
to  be  in  a  crefcent  Hate  (i.  e.  to  root  itfelf)  affords  an  idea  of 
a6tivity ;  to  rot  better  fuits  with  the  dulnefs  and  ina6tion  to 
which  the  Ghoft  refers.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have  a  thought 
fomewhat  fimilar  in  The  Humorous  Lieutenant  : 

"  This  (/////  root  pluck'd  from  Lethe's  flood." 

Steevens. 

That  rooH  itfelf  in  eafe  Ike.']    Thus  the  quarto,   l604.     The 

folio  reads — That  rots  itfelf  &c.     I  have  preferred  the  reading  of 

the  original  copy,  becaufe  to  root  ifelf  is  a  natural  anS  eafy 

phrafe,  but  "  to  rot  itfelf,"  not  Englilh.     Indeed  in  general  the 
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82  HAMLET, 

Would'fl  thou  not  llir  in  this.  Now,  Hamlet,  hear : 

'Tis  given  out,  that  fleeping  in  mine  orchard, 

A  ferpent  flung  me ;  fo  the  whole  ear  of  Denmark 

Is  by  a  forged  procefs  of  my  death 

Rankly  abus'd  :  but  know,  thou  noble  youth. 

The  ferpent  that  did  ihng  thy  father's  life. 

Now  wears  his  crown. 

Ham.  O,  my  prophetick  foul !  my  uncle ! 

Ghost.  Ay,  that  inceftuous,  that  adulterate  beaft. 
With  witchcraft  of  his  wit,-  with  traitorous  gifts, 
(O  wicked  wit,  and  gifts,,  that  have  the  power 
So  to  feduce  !)  won  to  his  fhameful  luft 
The  will  of  my  moft  feeming  virtuous  queen : 
O,  Hamlet,  what  a  falling-off  was  there  ! 
From  me,  whofe  love  was  of  that  dignity. 
That  it  went  hand  in  hand  even  with  the  vow 
I  made  to  her  in  marriage ;  and  to  decline 
Upon  a  wretch,  whofe  natural  gifts  were  poor 
To  thofe  of  mine  ! 
But  virtue,  as  it  never  will  be  mov'd. 


readings  of  the  original  copies,  when  not  corrapt,  onght,  in  my 
opinion,  not  to  be  departed  from,  without  very  llrong  reafon. 
That  roots  itfelf  in  eofe,  means,  whole  lluggilh  root  is  Idly  ex- 
tended. 

The  modern  editors  read — Lethe  s  wharf;  but  the  reading  of 
the  old  copy  is  right.     So,  in  Sir  Alton  Cockain's  Poems,  l65S, 

"  ■  fearing  thefe  great  a6tions  might  die, 

*'  Neglefted  call  all  into  Lethe  lake."     Malone. 
That  Shakfpeare,  or  his  firfl:  editors,  fnppofed — rots  itfelf,  to 
be  Englidi,  is-  evident  from  the  fame  phrafe  being  ufed  in  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  : 

"  lackeying  the  varying  tide, 

"  To  rot  itfelf  with  motion." 
See  Vol.  XVII.  p.-  47.     Steevens. 

"  his  wit,]    The  old  copies  have  wits.     The  fubfequent 

line  lliows  that  it  was  a  mifprint.     Malonje. 
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Though  lewdnefs  court  it  in  a  fhape  of  heaven; 

So  lult,  though  to  a  radiant  angel  link'd. 

Will  fate  itfelf  in  a  celeftial  bed, 

And  prey  on  garbage. ^ 

But,  foft  !   methinks,  I  fcent  the  morning  air  ; 

Brief  let  me  be : — Sleeping  within  mine  orchard,-* 

My  cufrom  always  of  the  afternoon,5 

Upon  my  fecure  hour  thy  uncle  flole, 

With  juice  of  curfed  hebenon  in  a  vial,^ 

-fate  itfelf  in  a  celejiial  Led, 


And  prey  on  garbage.]  The  fame  image  occurs  again  \x\ 
Cymbeline  : 

" ravening  fifft 

"  The  lamb,  longs  after  for  the  garlage."     Steevens. 

The  fame  fentiment  is  expreffed  in  a  fragment  of  Euripides, 
Antiope,  v.  S6,  edit.  Barnes  : 

"■  Kopo;  Sh  nrdvrvov,  ko,)  ydp  Ix  Ka.X?.i6yt(JV 

"  Aty.rcoig  Jv  O(.]7y(^po1i  ei^ov  iKiisitKriyi^x.ivng. 

"  Aairo;  Sh  TTAripw^slg  ric,  "ac^svo;  Trdkiv 

"  ^avXYj  oixlrrj  itpo<T(5c/:\uiy  ''r^tr^rj  crl6[J.cc."       Todd. 

•*  ——mine  orchard,]  Orchard  for  garden.  So,  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet  ; 

"  The  orchard  walls  are  high,  and  hard  to  climb." 

Steevens, 

'  Sleeping 

Aly  cujiom  always  of  the  afternoon,]  See  the  Pajton  Let- 
ters, Vol.  III.  p.  282 :  "  Written  in  myjleeping  time,  at  after-' 
noon"  &c.     See  note  on  this  pillage.     Steevens. 

*  J'Fith  juice  of  curfed  hebenon  in  a  vial,']  The  word  here 
ufed  was  more  probably  defigned  by  a  metathefis,  either  of  the 
poet  or  tranfcriber,  for  henei-on,  that  is,  henbane  ;  of  which  the 
moll  common  kind  {hyofcyamus  niger)  is  certainly  vnrcotick, 
and  perhaps,  if  taken  in  a  confiderable  quantity,  might  prove 
poifonous.  Galen  calls  it  cold  in  the  third  degree  ;  by  which  in 
this,  as  well  as  opium,  he  feems  not  to  mean  an  adual  coldnefs, 
but  the  power  it  has  of  benumbing  the  faculties.  Diofcorides 
afcribes  to  it  the  property  of  producing  madnefs  (' vju-y.vc/.ij.'jg 
IJ.ci.viioh^g).  Thefe  qualities  have  been  confirmed  by  feveral  cafes 
related  in  modern  oblcrvations.  In  Wepfer  we  have  a  good  ac- 
count of  tlie  various  effeds  of  this  root  upon  moil  of  the  mem- 
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And  in  the  porches  of  mhie  ears  did  pour 

The  leperous  diftihnent ;'  vvhofe  efFedl 

Holds  luch  an  enmity  with  blood  of  man. 

That,  fwift  as  quickfilver,  it  courfes  through 

The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body  ; 

And,  with  a  fudden  vigour,  it  doth  poifet 

And  curd,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk. 

The  thin  and  wholefome  blood  :  fo  did  it  mine  j 

And  a  moft  inftant  tetter  bark'd  about, 

Moft  lazar-like,  with  vile  and  loathfome  cruft. 

All  my  linooth  body. 

Thus  was  I,  ileeping,  by  a  brother's  hand. 

Of  life,  of  crown,  of  queen,  at  once  defpatch'd 

Cut  off  even  in  the  blofibms  of  my  fin,9 


bers  of  a  convent  In  Germany,  "who  eat  of  it  for  fupper  by  mif- 
take,  mixed  with  fuccory  ; — heat  in  the  throat,  giddinefs,  dim- 
nefs  of  fight,  and  delirium.     Cicut.  Jquatic.  c,  xviii.     Grey. 

So,  in  Drayton's  Barons^  Wars,  p.  51  : 

"  The  pois'nlng  henbane,  and  the  mandrake  drad," 
Again,  in  the  Philofopher's  4th  Satire  of  Mars,  by  Robert  Anton, 
IfiilG:  _  . 

"  The  poifon'd  henlane,  whofe  cold  juice  doth  kill." 
In  Marlowe's  Jew  of  Malta,  l633,  the  word  is  written  in  a 
different  manner : 

"  the  blood  of  Hydra,  Lerna's  bane, 

*'  The  juice  of  hcbon,  and  Cocytus'  breath." 

Steevens. 

'  The  leperous  diftilment  j]  So,  in  Painter's  Palace  of  Plea- 
sure, Vol.  11.  p.  142  :  "  — which  being  once  poflelfed,  never 
leaveth  the  patient  till  it  hath  enfeebled  his  ftate,  like  the  qualitic 
of  poifon  dijlilling  through  the  veins  even  to  the  heart." 

Malone. 
Surely,   the  leperous  diftilment  fignifies  the  water  dijiilled 
from  henbane,    that  fubfequently  occafioned  leprofy. 

Steevens. 

*  ■  at  once  defpatch'd  :]  Defpatclidj  for  bereft. 

Warburton. 

*  Cut  off  even  in  the  blojjuvis  of  my  fin,  Sec]  The  verj'-  words 
of  this  part  of  the  fpeech  arc  taken  (as  I  have  been  informed  by 
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Unhouferd,  difappointed,  unanel'd;* 

No  reckoning  made,  but  fent  to  my  account 


a  gentleman  of  undoubted  veracity)  from  an  old  Legend  of  Saints, 
where  a  man,  who  was  accidentally  drowned,  is  introduced  as 
making  the  fame  complaint,     Steevens, 

^  Unhoufel'd,  d'lfappointed,  unaneld ,]  UnhovfeVd  is  with- 
out having  received  the  facrament, 

Difappointed,  as  Dr.  Johtifon  obferves,  "  is  the  fame  as  unap" 
poinied,  and  may  be  properly  explained  unprepared.  A  man 
well  furnifhed  with  things  neceflary  for  an  enterprife,  was  faid 
to  be  well  appointed.'' 

This  explanation  of  difappointed  may  be  countenanced  by  a 
quotation  of  Mr.  Upton's  from  Meafwrefor  Meafure  : 

"  Therefore  your  belt  appointment  make  with  fpeed." 
Ifabella,  as  Mr.  Malone  remarks,  is  thefpeaker,  and  her  brother, 
who  was  condemned  to  die,  is  the  perfon  addrelled. 

Unaneld  is  without  extreme  un6tion. 

I  {hall  now  iubjoin  as  many  notes  as  are  necefTaiy  for  the  fup- 
port  of  the  firft  and  third  of  thefe  explanations.  I  adminifter  tlie 
bark  only,  not  fuppofing  any  reader  will  be  found  who  is  defirous 
to  fwallow  the  whole  tree. 

In  the  Textus  Rjjjhijis  we  meet  with  two  of  thefe  words — 
"  The  monks  offering  themfelves  to  perform  all  prieflly  funftions 
of  houfeling,  aiwl  aueyliiig."  Aueifling  is  mil'printed for  aneyling. 

Steevens. 

See  Mort  d' Arthur,  p.  iii.  c.  1/5  :  "  So  when  he  was  hou feted 
and  aneled,  and  had  all  that  a  Chriftian  man  ought  to  have,"  &c. 

Tyrwhitt. 

The  fubfequent  extra6l  from  a  very  fcarce  and  curious  copy  of 
Fabian's  Chronicle,  printed  by  Pynfon,  1510',  feems  to  remove 
every  poflibility  of  doubt  concerning  the  true  lignilication  of  the 
words  unhoufel'd  and  unanel'd.  The  hillorian,  fpeaking  of 
Pope  Innocent's  having  laid  the  whole  kingdom  of  England  under 
an  interdift,  has  thefe  words:  "  Of  the  manner  of  this  inter- 
diccion  of  this  lande  have  I  feen  dyverfe  opynyons,  as  fome  ther 
be  that  faye  that  the  lande  was  interdyted  thorwly  and  the 
churchis  and  houfys  of  relygyon  clofyd,  that  no  where  was  ufed 
mafe,  nor  dyvyne  fervyce,  by  whiche  reafon  none  of  the  VII  lacra- 
nientis  all  this  terme  fliould  be  mynyllred  or  occapyed,  nor 
chyld  crystened,  nor  man  confeJJ'ed  nor  marryed  ;  but  it  was  not 
fo.ftrayght.  For  there  were  dyverfe  placys  in  Eiiglond,  which 
were  occupyed  with  dyvyne  fervyce  all  that  fealon  by  lycence 
purchafed  than  or  before^  alfo  chyldren  were  chryftenyd  throughe 
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With  all  my  iiTiperfe<5lions  on  my  head : 

O,  horrible!   O,  horrible  !   moft  horrible  != 

If  thou  haft  nature  in  thee,  bear  it  not ; 

Let  not  the  royal  bed  of  Denmark  be 

A  couch  for  luxury  3  and  damned  inceft. 

But,  howfoever  thou  purfu'it  this  acl, 

Taint  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  thy  foul  contrive 

Againft  thy  mother  aught ;  leave  her  to  heaven. 

And  to  thofe  thorns  that  in  her  bofom  lodge. 

To  prick  and  liing  her.     Fare  thee  well  at  once ! 

The  .glow-worm  (hows  the  matin  to  be  near. 


all  the  lande  and  men  houfdyd  and  anelyd."  Fol.  l-4j  Septima 
Pars  Johannis, 

The  Anglo-Saxon  noun-fabftantives  hufel,  (the  eucharifl)  and 
ele  (oil)  are  plainly  the  roots  of  thefe  laft-quoted  compound  ad- 
jeftives. — For  the  meaning  ot"  the  affix  an  to  the  lalt,  I  quote 
Spelman's  GlolT.  in  loco  :  "  Quin  et  di(!lionibus  (an)  adjungitur, 
iiquidem  vel  mojoris  notationis  gratia,  vei  zdjbigtilare  aliqiiid, 
vel  itnicinn  demonllrandum."  Hence  anclyd  fhould  feem  to 
lignify  oiled  or  anointed  by  wa}'  of  eminence,  i,  e.  having  re- 
ceived extreme  un6tion.  For  the  confirmation  of  the  fenfe  given 
here,  there  is  the  ftrongcl^  internal  evidence  in  the  paflage.  The 
hiftorian  is  fpeaking  of  the  VII  lacraments,  and  he  exprefsly 
names  five  of  them,  viz.  baptifm,  marriage,  auricular  confellion, 
the  euchariji,  and  extreme  unciion. 

The  antiquary  is  dcfired  to  confult  the  edition  of  Fabian, 
printed  by  Pynfon,  15l6,  becaufe  there  are  others,  and  I  remem- 
ber to  have  feen  one  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  with  a 
continuation  to  tlie  end  of  Queen  Mary,  London,  1559>  in 
which  the  language  is  much  modernized.     Brand. 

^  O,  horrible  !  0,  horrible  !  woft  horrible  /]  It  was  inge- 
nioufly  hinted  to  me  by  a  very  learned  lady,  that  this  line  feenis 
to  belong  to  Hamlet,  in  whofe  mouth  it  is  a  proper  and  natural 
exclamation  ;  and  who,  according  to  the  pradice  of  the  ftage, 
may  be  fuppofed  to  interrupt  fo  long  a  l])eech.     Johnson. 

^  jd  couch  for  luxury — ]  i.  e.  for  Icwdnefs.     So,  in  A".  Lear  : 
"  To'f  luxury,  pell-mell,  for  I  lack  foldiers." 

Steevens. 

See  Vol.  XV.  p.  436  and  482.     Malone. 
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And  'gins  to  pale  his  uneffe6lual  fire  •/• 
Adieu,  adieu,  adieu  !  remember  me. 5  [^Exit. 

Ham.  O  all  you  hoft  of  heaven  !  O  earth  !  What 

elfe  ? 
And  fhall  I  couple  hell  ? — O  fye  !^ — Hold,  hold,  my 

heart ; 
And  you,  my  linews,  grow  not  inftant  old. 
But  bear  me  ftiffly  up  ! — Remember  thee  ? 
Ay,  thou  poor  ghoft,  while  memory  holds  a  feat 
In  this  diftradled  globe.^     Remember  thee  ? 


*  -— — pale  his  unejjfeclual  Jire  :]  i.  e.  fhlning  Avithout  heat. 

Warburton. 
To  pale  is  a  verb  ufed  by  Lady  Elizabeth  Carew,  in  her  7>a- 
gedy  of  Mariam,  l6l3  : 

"  Death  can  pale  as  well 

"  A  cheek  of  rofes,  as  a  cheek  lefs  bright," 
Again,  in  Uny's  Chaucer,  p.  36S  :  *'  The  fterre  paleth  her 
white  cheres  by  the  flambes  of  the  fonne,"  &c. 

Uneffeciualjire,  I  believe,  rather  means,  fire  that  is  no  longer 
feen  when  the  light  of  morning  approaches.  So,  in  Pericles, 
Prince  of  Tyre,  l6og  : 

"  •  like  a  gloiv-worm, — 

"  The  which  hath  fire  in  darknefs,  none  in  light." 

Steevens. 
^  Adieu,  adieu,  adieu!  &c.]     The  folio  reads — 

Adieu,  adieu,  Hamlet :  remember  me.     Steevens. 

^  Ofye!'\     Thefe  words  (which  hurt  the  meafure,  and 

from  that  circumftance,  and  their  almoft  ludicrous  turn,  may  be 
fufpefted  as  an  interpolation^)  are  found  only  in  the  two  earlieft 
quartos, 

"  Ofye  /"  however,  might  have  been  the  marginal  reprehen- 
fion  of  fome  fcrupulous  reader,  to  whom  the  MS.  had  been  com- 
municated before  it  found  its  way  to  the  prefs.     Steevens. 
7  I  Rememler  thee? 

Ay,  thou  poor  ghojl,  while  memory  holds  a  feat 
In  this  dillrafted  globe.]     So,  in  our  poet's  I22d  Sonnet; 
"  Which  fliall  above  that  idle  rank  remain, 
"  Beyond  all  dates,  even  to  eternity  j 
"  Or  at  the  leaft, yb  long  as  brain  arid  heart 
'  *'  Havefaculty  by  nature  tofubjift"    Malgnb. 

G4 


88  HAMLET, 

Yea,  from  the  table  of  my  memory  * 

I'll  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records, 

All  faws  of  books,  all  forms,  all  preHures  paft. 

That  youth  and  obfervation  copied  there ; 

And  thy  commandment  all  alone  fhall  liv^e 

Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain, 

Unmix'd  with  bafer  matter :  yes,  by  heaven. 

O  moft  pernicious  woman  ! 

O  villain,  villain,  fmiling,  damned  villain  ! 

My  tables, — meet  it  is,  I  fet  it  downj9 

i  this  diJiraBed  glole.']     i.  e.  in  this  head  confufed  with 

thought.     Steevens. 

*  Yea,  from  the  table  of  my  memory — ]  This  expreffion  is 
ufed  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  his  Defence  of  Pocfie.     Malone. 

from  the  table  of  my  memory  I'll  ii'ipe  away  dec.']    This 

phrafe  will  remind  the  reader  of  Chseria's  exclamation  in  the 
Eunuch  of  Terence: — "  O  faciem  pulchram!  deleo  onjnes  de- 
hinc  ex  ammo  mulieres."     Steevens. 

5>  My  tables, — viect  it  is,  I  fet  it  down,']  I'his  is  a  ridicule  on 
the  practice  of  the  time.  Hall  fays,  in  his  character  of  the 
Hypocrite,  "  He  will  ever  fit  where  he  may  be  feene  befl,  and 
in  the  midftof  the  fermon  puUes  out  his  tables  in  hafte,  as  if  he 
feared  to  loofe  that  note,"  &c.     Farmer, 

No  ridicule  on  the  practice  of  the  time  could  with  propriety  be 
introduced  on  this  occafion.  Hamlet  avails  himfelf  of  the  fame 
caution  obferved  by  the  Doctor  in  the  tifth  a6t  of  Macbeth  :  "'  J 
will  fet  down  whatever  comes  from  her,  to  latisfy  my  remem- 
brance the  more  ftrongly." 

Dr,  Farmer's  remark,  however,  as  to  the  frequent  ufe  of 
table-books,  may  be  fupported  by  many  inllances.  So,  in  the 
Induftion  to  The  Malcontent,  1004:  "  I  tell  you  I  am  one  that 
hath  feen  this  play  often,  and  give  them  intelligence  for  their 
adion:  I  have  moll  of  the  jells  of  it  here  in  my  table-book.^' 
Again,  in  Loves  Sacrifice,  1633: 

"  You  are  one  loves  courtfliip  : 

"  You  had  fome  change  of  words;  'twere  no  loft  labour 

"  To  fluff  your  table-books.'''' 
Again,  in  Antonio  s  Revenge,  l602:  Balurdo  draws  out  his  wri- 
ting-tables and  writes — 

*'  Retort  and  oltufe,  good  words^  very  good  words." 
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That  one  may  fmile,  and  fmile,  and  be  a  villain ; 

At  leaft,  I  am  fure,  it  may  be  fo  in  Denmark  : 

[IFriting. 

So,  uncle,  there  you  are.     Now  to  my  word;^ 

It  js,  Adieu,  adieu !  remember  me. 

I  have  fworn't. 

HoR.  [in thin.']  My  lord,  my  lord, 

Mar.  [fFithin.']  Lord  Hamlet, 

HoR.  \_fVithin.]  Heaven  fecure  him  ! 

Hjm.  So  be  it ! 

Mar.  \JVithin.']  Illo,  ho,  ho,  my  lord ! 
Ham.  Hillo,-  ho,  ho,  boy  !  come,  bird,  come. 3 

Again,  in  Every  JFoman  in  her  Humour,  iQOQ  : 

*'  Let  your  tahlcs  befriend  your  memory ;  write,"  &c, 

Steevens. 
See  alfo  The  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV: 

"  And  therefore  will  he  wipe  his  ialles  clean, 
"  And  keep  no  tell-tale  to  his  memorij." 
York  is  here  fpeaking  of  the  King.     Talk-books  in  the  time  of 
our  author  appear  to  have  been  ufed  by  all  ranks  of  people.     In 
the  church  they  were  tilled  with  Ihort  notes  of  the  fermon,  and 
at  the  theatre  with  the  fparkling  fentences  of  the  play. 

Malone. 

* Now  to  my  word;']  Hamlet  alludes  to  the  walch-ivord 

given  every  day  in  military  feryice,  which  at  this  time  he  fays  is. 
Adieu,  adieu!  remember  me.  So,  in  The  Devil's  Charter,  a 
tragedy,  I&07: 

*'  Now  to  my  watch-ivord — — ."     Steevens. 

*  Hillo, — ]  This  exclamation  is  of  French  origin.  So,  in 
the  Venerie  de  Jacques  Fouilloux,  \Q35,  4to.  p.  12;  "  Ty  a 
hillaut,"'  &c.     See  Vol.  V.  p,  296.     Steevens. 

^  come,  bird,  come.]     This  is  the  call  which  falconers 

nfe  to  their  hawk  in  the  air,  when  they  would  have  him  conic 
down  to  them.     Hanmer. 

This  expreffion  is  ufed  in  Marfton's  Dutch  Courtezan,  and  by 
many  others  among  the  old  dramatick  writers. 

It  appears  from  all  thefe  paffages,  that  it  was  the  falconer's 
call,  as  Sir  T.  Hanmer  has  obferved. 


90  HAMLET, 


Enter  Horatio  and  Marcellus. 

Mar.  How  is't,  my  noble  lord  ? 

HoR.  What  news,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  O,  wonderful ! 

HoR.  Good  my  lord,  tell  it. 

Ham.  No  ; 

You  will  reveal  it. 

HoR.  Not  I,  my  lord,  by  heaven. 

Mar.  Nor  I,  my  lord. 

Ham.  How  fay  you  then  ;  would  heart  of  man 
once  think  it  ? — 
But  you'll  be  fecret, • 

HoR.  Mar.  Ay,  by  heaven,  my  lord. 

Ham.  There's  ne'er  a  villain,  dwelling  in  all  Den- 
mark, 
But  he's  an  arrant  knave-. 

Hor.  There  needs  no  ghoft,  my  lord,  come  from 
the  grave. 
To  tell  us  tliis. 

Ham.  Why,  right ;  you  are  in  the  right ; 

And  fo,  without  more  circumflance  at  all, 
J  hold  it  fit,  that  we  fhake  hands,  and  part : 
You,  as  your  bulinefs,  and  deiire,  fhall  point  you  ; — 
For  every  man  hath  bulinefs,  and  defire. 
Such  as  it  is, — and,   for  my  own  poor  part. 
Look  you,  I  will  go  pray. 


Again,  in  Tyros  Roaring  Meggc  >  planted  againjl  the  Walls  of 
Melancholy,  &c.  4to.  15(}8  : 

"  Yet,  ere  I  iournie,  He  go  fee  the  kyte : 
"  Come,  come  bird,  come :  pox  on  you,  can  you  mute?" 

Stbeven*. 
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HoR.  Thefe  are  but  wild  and  whirling  words,  my 
lord. 

Ham.  I  am  forry  they  offend  you,  heartily;  yes, 
'Faith,  heartily. 

HoR.  There's  np  offence,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Yes,  by  Saint  Patrick,^  but  there  is,  Ho- 
ratio, 
And  much  offence  too.  Touching  this  viHon  here, — 
It  is  an  honeft  ghoft,  that  let  me  tell  you  ; 
For  your  deiire  to  know  what  is  between  us, 
O'er-mafter  it  as  you  may.    And  now,  good  friends, 
As  you  are  friends,  fcholars,  and  foldiers. 
Give  me  one  poor  requeft. 

HoR.  What  is't,   my  lord  ? 

We  will. 

Ham,  Never  make  known  what  you  have  feen  to- 
night. 

HoR.  Mar.  My  lord,  we  will  not. 

Ham.  Nay,  but  fwear't. 

HoR.  In  fliith. 

My  lord,  not  I. 

Mar.  Nor  I,  my  lord,  in  faith. 

Ham.  Upon  my  fword. 

Mar.  We  have  fvvorn,  my  lord,  already. 

*  ly  Saint  Patrick,]    How  the  poet  comes   to  make 

Hamlet  Iwear  by  St.  Patrick,  I  know  not.  However,  at  this 
time  all  the  whole  northern  Avorld  had  their  learning  from  Ire- 
landj  to  which  place  it  had  retired,  and  there  flomnllied  under 
the  aufpices  of  this  faint.  But  it  was,  I  fuppofe,  only  faid  at 
random ;  for  he  makes  Hamlet  a  Undent  at  Wittenberg. 

Warburton. 

Dean  Swift's  "  Verfes  on  the  fudden  drying-up  of  St. 
Patrick's  Well,  1726,"  contain  many  learned  allufions  to  the 
early  cultivation  of  literature  in  Ireland.    Nichols. 


02  HAMLET, 

Ham.  Indeed,  upon  my  fword,  indeed. 
Ghost.    [Beneath^    Swear. 

Ham.  Ha,  ha,  boy  !  layTt  thou  fo  ?  art  thou  there, 
true-penny  ?5 
Come  on, — you  hear  this  fellow  in  the  cellarage, — 
Confent  to  Uvear. 

HoR.  Propofe  the  oath,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Never  to  fpeak  of  this  that  you  have  feen, 
Swear  by  my  fword.^ 

Iruc-penny?']  This  word,  as  well  as  fome  of  Hamlet's 


former  exclamations,  we  find  in  The  Malcontent,  l604: 

*'  IllOj  ho,  ho,  hoj  art  thou  there  old  True-penny  ?" 

Steevens. 

"  Swear  by   my  /word.']     Here  the  poet  has  preferved 

the  manners  of  the  ancient  Danes,  with  whom  it  was  religion  to 
fwear  upon  their  fwords.  See  Bartholinus,  De  caujis  contempt, 
tfiort.  apud  Dan.     Wakburton. 

I  was  once  inclinable  to  this  opinion,  which  is  likewife  well  de- 
fended by  Mr.  Upton ;  but  Mr.  Garrick  produced  me  a  ])aflage, 
I  think,  in  Braniomo,  from  which  it  appeared  that  it  was  com- 
mon to  fwear  upon  the  fword,  that  is,  upon  the  crofs,  which  the 
old  fwords  always  had  upon  the  hilt,     Johnsox. 

Shakfpeare,  it  is  inore  than  probable,  knew  nothing  of  the 
ancient  Danes,  or  their  manners.  Every  extract  from  Dr.  Far- 
mer's pamphlet  muft  prove  as  inftruelive  to  the  reader  as  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  In  the  Pajfus  Primus  of  Pierce  Plowman, 
'  David  in  his  daies  dubbed  knightes, 

*  And  did  them/w-vrt'ora  her  fword  to  ferve  truth  ever.' 

"  And  in  Hieronymo,  the  common  butt  of  our  author,  and  the 
wits  of  the  time,  fays  Lorenzo  to  Pedringano: 

*  Swear  on  this  c7-qfs,  that  what  thou  fay'ft  is  true : 
'  But  if  I  prove  theep'terjur'd  and  unjuft, 

*  This  very  fword,  whereon  thou  took'll  thine  oath, 

*  Shall  be  a  worker  of  thy  tragedy." 

To  the  authorities  produced  by  Dr.  Farmer,  the  following  may 
be  added  from  Holinjhed,  p.  60'4  :  "  Warwick  killed  the  crofs  of 
King  Edward's  fword,  as  it  were  a  vow  to  his  promife." 

Again,  p.  103S,  it  is  faid — "  that  Warwick  drew  out  his 
fwordj  which  other  of  the  honourable  and  worlhipful  that  were 
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Ghost.  [^Beneatk.^  Swear. 

Ham.    Hie   &  ubigue  f    then  we'll   fhift    our 
ground : — 
Come  hither,  gentlemen, 
And  lay  your  hands  again  upon  my  fword : 
Swear  by  my  fword, 
Never  to  fpeak  of  this  that  you  have  heard. 

Ghost.   \Beneath^  Swear  by  his  fword. 

Ham.  Well  faid,    old  mole  !  can'ft  work  i'the 
earth  fo  faft  ? 


then  prefent  likewlfe  did,  when  he  commanded  that  each  one 
Ihould  kifs  other's  fword,  according  to  an  ancient  cullom  amongft 
men  of  war  in  time  of  great  danger)  and  herewidi  they  made  a 
folemn  vow."  &C. 

Again,  in  Decker's  comedy  of  Old,  Fortunatiis,  I6OO: 

"  He  has  fworn  to  me  on  the  crofs  of  his  pure  Toledo." 

Again,  in  his  Satiromqjtlx :  "  By  the  crofs  of  this  fword  and 
dagger,  captain,  you  fhall  take  it." 

In  the  foHloquy  of  Roland  addreifed  to  his  fword,  the  crofs  on 

it  is  not  forgotten :  *' capulo  eburneo  candidillime,  crucc 

aurea  fplendidillime,"  &c.  Turpird  Hiji.  de  Gejiis  Caroli  Mag. 
cap.  22. 

Again,  in  an  ancient  MS.  of  which  fome  account  is  given  In 
a  note  on  the  firft  fcene  of  the  firft  Aft  of  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windfor,  the  oath  taken  by  a  viaftcr  of  defence  when  his  degree 
was  conferred  on  him,  is  prefervcd,  and  rans  as  follows :  "  Firft 
you  (hall  fweare  (fo  help  you  God  and  halidome,  and  by  all  the 
chriftendome  which  God  gave  you  at  the  fount-ftone,  and  by  the 
crqU'e  of  this  fword  which  doth  reprefent  unto  you  the  croffe 
which  our  Saviour  fuffered  Icismoji  payneful  deathevpon,)  that 
you  fliall  upholde,  maynteyne,  and  kepe  to  your  power  all  foch 
articles  as  Ihall  be  heare  declared  unto  you,  and  receve  iu  the 
prefence  of  me  your  maifter,  and  thefe  the  rell  of  the  maifters  my 
brethren  heare  with  me  at  this  tyrae."     Steevens. 

Spenfer  obferves  that  the  Irifli  in  his  time  ufed  commonly  to 
fwear  by  their  fword.  See  his  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland, 
written  in  15q6.  This  cuftom,  indeed,  is  of  the  highell  anti- 
quity ;  having  prevailed,  as  we  learn  from  Lucian,  among  th* 
Scythiaos,     Ma  lone. 


^  HAMLET, 

A  worthy   pioneer ! — Once    more  remove,    good 
friends. 

HoR.    O  day  and  night,  but  thi&  is  wondrous 
ll  range  ! 

Ham.  And  therefore  as  a  Uransrer  o;ive  it  wel- 
come.  7 
There  are  more  tilings  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  or  in  your  philofophy. 

But  come ; 

Here,  as  before,  never,  fo  help  you  mercy  ! 

How  It  range  or  odd  foe'er  I  bear  myfelf. 

As  I,  perchance,  hereafter  fhall  think  meet 

To  put  an  antick  difpoiition  on, — 

That  you,  at  fuch  times  feeing  me,  never  fhall. 

With  arms  encumber'd  thus,  or  this  head-fhake. 

Or  by  pronouncing  of  fome  doubtful  phrafe. 

As,   Well,  ivell,  ive  hnoiv  \ — or,  We  could,  an  if  we 

would  ; — or,   If  ice  lift  tofheak  ; — or.   There  he,  an 

if  they  might  ;^ — 

Or  fuch  ambiguous  giving  out,  to  note 

That  you  know  aught  of  mc  :^ — This  do  you  fwear,* 

'  Jnd  therefore  as  aftranger  give  it  tvelcome.']  i.  e.  receive 
it  to  yourfelf ;  take  it  under  your  own  roof;  aif  much  as  to  fay. 
Keel)  itfecret.     Alluding  to  the  laws  of  hofpitality. 

Wakeurtot^. 

Warburton  refines  too  much  on  this  paiTage.  Hamlet  means 
inerely  to  requeft  that  they  would  Icem  not  to  know  it — to  be 
unacquainted  with  it.     M.  Masox. 

"  an  z/they  might  3]  Thus  the  quarto.     The  folio  reads 

— an  if  ;/i(?re  might,     Malone. 

'  Or  fuch  amliguous  giving  out,  to  note. 
That  you  know  aught  of  me  :]  The  conftiTi6tion  is  irregular 
and  elliptical.  Swear  as  before,  fays  Hamlet,  that  you  never 
Jhall  by  folded  arms  or  lliaking  of  your  head  intimate  that  a 
fecret  is  lodged  in  your  brenjis  ;  and  by  no  ambiguous  phrafes 
denote  that  you  know  aught  of  me. 

Shakfpeare  has  in  many  otlicr  places  begun  to  conftruft  a  (i-xx- 
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So  gi*ac8  and  mercy  at  your  moft  need  help  you  !    J 
Ghost.  \_Beneath.']  Swear. 
Hjm.  Reft,  reft,  perturbed  fpirlt!-   So,  gentle- 
men, 

tence  in  one  form,  and  ended  it  in  another.  So^  in  Jll's  well 
that  ends  well :  "  I  would  the  cutting  of  my  garments  would 
ferve  the  turn,  or  the  baring  of  my  beard ;  and  to  fay  it  was  in 
ftratagem."  ; 

Again,  in  the  fame  play  :   "  No  more  of  this,  Helena  5 — left 
it  be  rather  thought  you  atfeft  a  forrow,  than  to  have  :"  where 
he  ought  to  have  written  than  that  you  have  :  or,  lejt  you  rather 
be  thought  to  affe6i  ajorrow,  than  to  have. 
Again,  ibidem  : 

"  I  bade  her — if  her  fortunes  ever  flood 
"  Neceliitied  to  help,  that  by  this  token 
*'  I  would  relieve  her." 
Again,  in  The  Tempejl  : 

"  I  have  with  fnch  provifion  in  mine  art 
*'  So  fafely  order'd,  that  there  is  no  foul — 
"  No,  not  fo  much  perdition  as  an  hair 
''  Betid  to  any  creature  in  the  velTel." 
See  Vol.  IV.  p.  13,  n.O'j  and  Vol.  IX.  p.  2GS,   n.  9  5   and 
p.  396,  n.  4. 

Having  ufed  the  word  never  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  ^cn- 
tence,  [that  you  never  fhall — ]  the  poet  confidered  t\\Q.negative 
-  implied  in  what  follows  ;  and  hence  he  wrote — "  or — to  note," 
inftead  of  nor.     Malone. 

*  This  do  you /wear,  See]  The  folio  reads, — this  not  to 

do,  fwear,  t^c.     Steevexs. 

Swear  is  ufed  here,  as  in  many  other  places,  as  a  diflyllable, 

Malone, 

Here  again  my  untutored  ears  revolt  from  a  new  diffyllable  j 
nor  have  1  Icrupled,  like  my  predecelfors,  to  fupply  the  pronoun 
— you,  v/hich  mufi:  accidentally  have  dropped  out  of  a  line  that 
is  imperfei5l  without  it.     Steevens. 

^  Rtjt,  reft,  perturbed  fpirit .']  The  Ikill  difplayed  in  Shak- 
fpeare's  management  of  his  Ghoft,  is  too  conliderable  to  be 
overlooked.  He  has  rivetted  our  attention  to  it  by  a  fuccetlion 
of  forcible  circumftances  : — by  the  previous  report  of  the  terrified 
centinels, — by  the  folemnity  of  the  hour  at  which  the  phantom 
walks, — by  its  martial  ftride  and  difcriminating  armour,  vifible 
only  per  inccrtam  lunam,  by  the  glimpfes  of  the  moon, — by  its 
long  taciturnity, — by  its  preparation  to  fpeak,  when  interrupted 
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With  all  my  love  I  do  commend  me  to  you  i 

And  what  Co  poor  a  man  as  Hamlet  is 

May  do,  to  exprefs  his  love  and  friending  to  yoti, 

God  willing,  fhall  not  lack.     Let  us  go  in  together; 

And  ftill  your  fingers  on  your  lips,  I  pray. 

The  time  is  out  of  joint ; — O  carfed  fpit'e  ! 

That  ever  I  was  born  to  fet  it  right ! 

Nay,  come,  let's  go  togetliier.  \_Ea:eimt, 


by  the  morning  cock, — by  its  myfterious  referve  throughout  it3 
£rft  fcene  with  Hamlet, — by  his  relblute  departure  with  it,  and 
the  fubfequent  anxiety  of  his  attendants, — by  its  conducting  him 
to  a  folitary  angle  of  the  platform, — by  its  voice  from  beneath 
the  earth, — and  by  its  unexpe6ted  burft  on  us  in  the  clofet. 

Hamlet's  late  interview  with  the  fpe6tre,  mull:  in  particular  be 
regarded  as  a  ftroke  of  dramatick  artifice.  The  phantom  might 
have  told  his  llory  in  the  prefence  of  the  Officers  and  Horatio> 
and  yet  have  rendered  itfclf  as  inaudible  to  them,  as  afterwards 
to  the  Queen.  But  fufpenfe  was  our  poet's  objeft  ;  and  never 
was  it  more  effeftually  created,  than  in  the  prefent  inftance.  Six 
times  has  the  royal  femblance  appeared,  but  till  now  has  been 
withheld  from  fpeaking.  For  this  event  Ave  have  waited  with 
impatient  curiofity,  unaccompanied  by  laflitude,  or  remitted  at-* 
tention. 

The  Ghofl  in  tliis  tragedy,  is  allowed  to  be  the  genuine  produft 
of  Shakfpeare's  ftrong  imagination.  When  he  afterwards  avails 
himfelf  of  traditional  phantoms,  as  in  Julius  Ccefqr,  and  King 
Richard  III.  they  are  but  inetficacious  pageants  ;  nay,  the  appa- 
rition of  Banquo  is  a  mute  exhibitor.  Perhaps  our  poet  defpaired 
to  equal  the  vigour  of  his  early  conceptions  on  the  fubje6t  of 
preter-natural  beings,  and  therefore  allotted  them  no  ftirther 
eminence  in  his  dramas  ;  or  was  unwilling  to  diminifli  the  power 
of  his  principal  Ibade,  by  an  injudicious  repetition  of  congenial 
Images.     Steevens. 

The  verb  perturb  is  ufed  by  HoHnflied,  and  by  Bacon  in  his 
Effay  on  Superjiition  :  "  — ^  therefore  athcifm  did  never  perturb 
ftetes."    M  ALONE. 
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ACT  II.     SCENE  I. 

^  Room  in  Polonius's  Houfe. 

Enter  Polonjus  and  Reynaldo.3 

Pol.  Give  him  this  money,  and  thefe  notes^  Rey- 
naldo. 

Ret.  I  will,  my  lord. 

Pol.  You  fhall  do  marvellous  wifely,  good  Rey- 
naldo, 
Before  you  vilit  him,  to  make  inquiry 
Of  his  behaviour. 

Rey.  My  lord,  I  did  intend  it. 

Pol.  Marry,  well  faid :  very  well  faid.4     Look 

you,  fir, 
Inquire  me  firft  what  Danfkers  5  are  in  Paris ; 
And  how,  and  who,  what  means,  and  where  they 

keep. 
What  company,  at  what  expence ;  and  finding, 
By  this  encompafilTient  and  drift  of  queftion. 
That  they  do  know  my  fon,  come  you  more  nearer 

^  Enfer  Polonias  an(i  Reynaldo.]  The  quartos  read — Enter  old 
Polonius  with  his  man  or  tivo.     I^teevens. 

■*  well  faid:  very  well  faid.']    Thus  alfo,  the  weak  and 

tedious  Shallow  fays  to  Bardolph,  in  The  Second  Part  of  King 
Henry  IV.  Ad  III.  fc.  ii  :  "  It  is  well  faid,  fir ;  and  it  is  weU 
faid  indeed  too."     Steevens. 

*  Danjkers  — ]  Danjke  (in  Warner's  Alhion's  England) 

is  the  ancient  name  of  Denmark.     Steeven§. 
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Than  your  particular  demands  will  touch  it  :^ 
Take  you,  as  'twere,  fome  diftant  knowledge  of  him  ; 
As  thus, — I  kno2u  his  father,  and  his  friends, 
And,  in  part,  him  ; — Do  you  mark  this,  Reynaldo  ? 

Rey.  Ay,  very  well,  my  lord. 

Pol.  And,  in  part,  him; — hut,  you  may  fay,  not 
luell  : 
But,  ift  he  he  I  mean,  he's  very  rviid; 
Addicted  fo  andfo  ; — and  there  put  on  him 
What  forgeries  you  pleafe ;  marry,  none  fo  rank 
As  may  difhonour  him  ;  take  heed  of  that ; 
But,  fir,  fuch  wanton,  wild,  and  ufual  flips, 
As  are  companions  noted  and  mofi:  known 
To  youth  and  liberty. 

Met.  As  gaming,  my  lord.        ,  [ 

FoL.  Ay,  or  drinking,  fencing,  fwearing,"  qua'n- 
relling, 
D rabbi ng  ; — You  may  go  fo  far 


"  come  yoii  more  nearer 

Than  your  particular  dema?ids  will  touch  it  :]  The  Jatc 
editions  read,  and  point,  thus  : 

' come  you  more  ?iearer ; 

Then  yotrr  particular  de?na?ids  will  touch  it  : 
Throughout  the  old  copies  the  word  which  we  now  write — 
than,  is  conftantly  written — then.  I  have  therefore  printed — 
than,  which  the  context  leems  to  me  to  require,  though  the  old 
copies  have  then.  There  is  no  point  after  the  word  nearer, 
either  in  the  original  quarto,  l004,  or  the  folia.     Malone, 

7  drinking,  iencmg,  Jiv caring,']     I  fappofe,  hy  fencing 

is  meant  a  too  diligent  frequentation  of  the  fencing-fcliool,  a 
refort  of-  violent  and  lawlefs  young  men,     Johnson,  ; 

Fencing,  I  fuppofe,  means,  piquing  himfelf  on  his  fkill  in  the 
ufe  of  the  fword,  and  quarrelling  and  brawling,  in  confequence 
of  riiat  ikill,  "  The  cunning  oi  fencers,  fays  GolTon,  in  his 
Schoole  of  Jlufe,  15/9,  is  now  applied  to  f/uarreling :  tliey 
thinke  themfelves  no  men,  if  for  ftirring  of  a  iiraw,  they  prove 
not  their  valure  uppon  fome  bodies  fielLe,"     Malone. 
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Re¥.  My  lord,  that  would  difhonour  him. 

Pol.  'Faith,  no;    as  you  may  feafon  it  in  the 
charge.^ 
You  muft  not  put  another  fcandal  on  him,9 
That  he  is  open  to  incontinency  ; 
That's  not  my  meaning :'  but  breathe  his  faults  To 

quaintly. 
That  they  may  feem  the  taints  of  liberty  : 
The  flafh  and  out-break  of  a  fiery  mind ; 
A  favagenefs  -  in  unreclaimed  blood. 
Of  general  affault.3 

Rey.  But,  my  good  lord, 

Pol.  Wherefore  Ihould  you  do  this  ? 

Key.  Ay,  my  lord, 

I  would  know  that. 

Pol.  Marry,  fir,  here's  my  drift ; 

And,  I  believe,  it  is  a  fetch  of  warrant  '.^ 
You  laying  thefe  flight  fullies  on  my  fon, 
As  'twere  a  thing  a  little  foil'd  i'the  working, 
Mark  you, 

*  'Faith,  no  ;  as  you  may  feafon  it  &c.]  The  quarto  reads— 
Faith,  as  you  may  feafon  it  in  the  charge.     Malone. 

'  auoihcv  fcandal  on  him,']  Thus  the  old  editions.     Mr. 

Theobald  reads — an  utter.     Johnson, 

another  fcandal — ]  i.  e.  a  very  different  and  more  fcan- 

dalous  failing-,  namely  habitual  incontinency.  Mr.  Theobald  in 
his  Shakfpeare  Refored  propofed  to  read — an  utter  fcandal  on 
him;  but  did  not  admit  the  emendation  into  his  edition. 

Malone- 

*  That's  not  my  meaning  ;]  That  is  not  what  I  mean  when  I 
permit  you  to  accufe  him  of  drabbing.     M.  Mason. 

*  A  favagenefs  — ]   Savagenefs,  for  zvildnefs.     Warburton. 

^  Of  general  afault.l  i.  e.  fuch  as  youth  in  general  is  liable  to. 

Warburton. 

*  And,  I  believe,  it  is  a  fetch  o/"  warrant :]  So  the  folio.  The 
quarto  reads— a  fetch  of  ti'iV.     Steevens. 
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Your  party  In  converfe,  him  you  would  found, 
Having  ever  feen  in  the  prenominate  crimes,5 
The  youth  you  breathe  of,  guilty,  be  affur'd. 
He  clofes  with  you  in  this  confequence  ; 
Goodjir,  or  fo  ;  ^  or  friend,  or  gentleman, — 
According  to  the  phrafe,  or  the  addition. 
Of  man,  and  country. 

Rey.  Very  good,  my  lord. 

Pol.  And  then,  fir,  does  he  this, — He  does— 
What  was  I  about  to  fay  ? — By  the  mafs,  I  was  about 
to  fay  fome  fomething : — ^Where  did  I  leave  ? 

Ret.  At,  clofes  in  the  confequence. 

Pol.  At,  clofes  in  the  confequence,'' — ^t/,  marry ; 
He  clofes  with  you  thus  : — /  know  the  gentleman ; 
Jfaw  him  yejierday,  or  t'other  day. 
Or  then,  or  then  ;   ivithfiich,  or  fuch  ;  and,   as  you 

There  luas  he  gaming ;   there  o'ertooh  in  his  roiife  3 
There  falling  out  at  tennis:  or,  perchance, 
Jfaw  him  enter  fuch  a  houfe  of  f ale, 
(Fidelicet,  a  brothel,)  or  fo  forth. — 
See  you  now ; 

Your  bait  of  falfehood  takes  this  carp  of  truth ; 
And  thus  do  we  of  wifdom  and  of  reach. 
With  windlaces,  and  with  affays  of  bias, 
By  indire6lions  find  diredlions  out ; 


'  ■  prenominate  crimes,"]  i,  e.  crimes  already  named. 

Steevens. 

fi  Good  fir,  or  fo  ;]    I  fufped,   (with  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,)  that  the 

poet  wrote — Good  fir,  or  Jir,  or  friend,  &c.     In  the  laft  Aft  of 

this  play,  fo  is  ufed  for  Jb  forth  :  "  — fix  French  rapiers  and 

poniards,  with  their  affigns,  as  girdle,  hanger,  andyb." 

Malone. 

'  At,  clofes  i '  'he  confcjuence,']  Thus  the  quarto.     The  folio 
add^ — At  u.tnd,  or  fo,  or  gentleman.    Malone. 
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So,  by  former  le6lure  and  advice, 

Shall  you  my  fon :  You  have  me,  have  you  not  ? 

Ret,  My  lord,  I  have. 

Pol.  God  be  \vi'  you ;  fare  you  well. 

Ret.  Good  my  lord, — ■• — 

Pol,  Obferve  his  inclination  in  yourfelf^^ 

Ret,  I  fhall,  my  lord. 

Pol.  And  let  him  ply  his  mulick. 

Ret^  Well,  my  lord, 

[Exiti 

Enter  Ophelia. 

Pol.  Farewell ! — How  now,    Ophelia  ?    what's 
the  matter  ? 

Ops.  O,  my  lord,  my  lord,  I  have  been  fo  af- 
frighted ! 

Pol,  With  what,  in  the  name  of  heaven  ? 

Oph.  My  lord,  as  I  was  fewing  in  my  clofet^ 
Lord  Hamlet, — with  his  doublet  all  unbrac'd  ; 
No  hat  upon  his  head ;  his  flockings  foul'd, 
Uiigarter'd,  and  down-gyved  to  his  ancle  j^ 

'  in  yourfelf.']  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads — een  yoarfelf,  and 

is  followed  by  Dr.  Warburton  ;  but  perhaps  in  yourfelf,  means,, 
in  your  own  perfon,  not  by  fpies.     Johnson. 

The  meaning  feems  to  be — ^The  temptations  you  feel,  fufpeft 
in  him,  and  be  watchful  of  them.     So,  in  a  fubfequent  fcene  : 
"  For  by  the  image  of  my  caufe,  I  fee 
"  The  portraiture  of  his." 
Again,  in  Timon  : 

"  I  weigh  my  friend's  aiFeftion  with  my  own."     C. 
^   Ungarter  d,  and  dotvn-gy\ed  to  his  ancle ;]    Doivn-gyved 
means,  hanging  down  like  the  loofe  cindure  which  confines  the 
fetters  round  the  andes.     Steevens. 
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Pale  as  his  ftiirt ;  his  knees  knocking  each  other  ; 

And  with  a  look  fo  piteous  in  purport, 

As  if  he  had  been  loofed  out  of  hell, 

To  fpeak  of  horrors, — he  comes  before  me. 

Pol.  Mad  for  thy  love  ? 

Oph.  My  lord,  I  do  not  know ; 

But,  truly,  I  do  fear  it. 

Pol,  What  faid  he  ? 

Oph.  He  took  me  by  the  wrift,  and  held  me  hard ; 
Then  goes  he  to  the  length  of  all  his  arm  ; 
And,  with  his  other  hand  thus  o'er  his  brow, 
He  falls  to  fuch  perufal  of  my  face, 
As  he  would  draw  it.     Long  ftaid  he  fo  ; 
At  laft, — a  little  fliaking  of  mine  arm, 
And  thrice  his  head  thus  waving  up  and  down, — 
He  rais'd  a  figh  fo  piteous  and  profound. 
As  it  did  feem  to  (hatter  all  his  bulk,' 
And  end  his  being :  That  done,  he  lets  me  go  : 
And,  with  his  head  over  his  fhoulder  turn'd. 
He  feem'd  to  find  his  way  without  his  eyes  ; 
For  out  o'doors  he  went  without  their  helps. 
And,  to  the  laft,  bended  their  light  on  me. 

Pol.  Come,  go  with  me ;  I  will  go  feek  the  king. 
This  is  the  very  ecftafy  of  love ; 
Whofe  violent  property  foredoes  itfelf,* 

Thus  the  quartos,    l604,  and  1605,  and  the  folio.     In  the 
quarto  of  I6II,  the  word  gyved  was  changed  to  gyred. 

Malone. 

^  all  his  bulk,]    i.  e,  all  his  body.     So,  in  The  Rape  of 

Lucrece : 

" her  heart 

"  Beating  her  Imlk,  that  his  hand  (hakes  with  all." 
See  Vol.  XIV.  p.  324,  n.  8.     Malone. 

'  foredoes  itfelf,']  To  foredo  is  to  deftroy.  So,  in  Othello  ; 

"  That  either  makes  me,  or  foredoes  me  quite." 

Steevens. 
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And  leads  the  will  to  defperate  undertakings. 
As  oft  as  any  paffion  under  heaven, 
That  does  affli(5l  our  natures.     I  am  forry, — 
What,  have  you  given  him  any  hard  words  of  late  ? 

Oph.  No,  my  good  lord ;  but,  as  you  did  com- 
mand, 
I  did  repel  his  letters,  and  denied 
His  accefs  to  me. 

Pol.  That  hath  made  him  mad. 

I  am  forry,  that  with  better  heed  and  judgment, 
I  had  not  quoted  him  -.^  I  fear'd,  he  did  but  trifle, 

^  /  had  not  quoted  him  .•]  To  quote  is,  I  believe,  to  reckon, 
to  take  an  account  of,  to  take  the  quotient  or  rei'ult  of  a  compu- 
tation.    Johnson. 

I  find  a  paffage  in  The  Ifle  of  Gulls,  a  comedy,  by  John  Day, 
1606,  which  proves  Dr.  Johnfon's  fenfe  of  the  word  to  be  not 
far  from  the  true  one  : 

"  'twill  be  a  fcene  of  mirth 

"  For  me  to  quote  his  paffions,  and  his  fmiles." 
To  quote  on  this  occafion   undoubtedly   means   to   ohferve. 
Again,  in  Drayton's  Mooncalf : 

"  This  honeft  man  the  prophecy  that  noted, 
"  And  things  therein  moft  curioufly  had  quoted, 
"  Found  all  thefe  ligns,"  &c. 
Again,  in  The  IVoman  Hater,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  the 
intelligencer  fays, — "  I'll  quote  him  to  a  tittle,"  i.  e,  I  will  mark 
or  obferve'him. 

To  quote  as  Mr.  M.  Mafon  obferves,   is  invariably  ufed  by 
Shakfpeare  in  this  fenfe.     Steevens. 
So,  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 
"  Yea,  the  illiterate — 

"  Will  quote  my  loathed  trefpafs  in  my  looks." 
In  this  palTage,  in  the  original  edition  of  1594,  the  word  is 
written  cote,  as  it  is  in  the  quarto  copy  of  this  play.  It  is  merely 
the  old  or  corrupt  fpelling  of  the  M^ord.  See  Vol.  VII.  p.  107, 
n.  8  J  and  p.  202,  n.  6  ;  Vol.  VIII.  p.  400,  n.  2  ;  and  Vol.  X. 
p.  483,  n  8.  In  Minllieu's  Di6t.  1617,  we  find,  "  To  quote, 
mark,  or  note,  a  quotus.  Numeris  enim  fcribentes  fententias 
fuas  not  ant  Gt  diftinguunt."  See  alfo,  Cotgrave's  Did.  1611  : 
"  Quotcr.  To  quote  or  marke  in  the  margent  5  to  note  by  the 
way."     Malone. 
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And  meant  to  wreck  thee ;  but,  befhrew  my  jealoufy  f 

It  Teems,  it  is  as  proper  to  our  age 

To  caft  beyond  ourfelves  in  our  opinions. 

As  it  is  common  for  the  younger  fort 

To  lack  difcretion.4     Come,  go  we  to  the  king : 

This  mult  be  known ;    which,   being  kept  clofe^ 

might  move 
More  grief  to  hide,  than  hate  to  utter  Iove.5 
Come. 

l_Exeunfi 

*  —  it  is  as  proper  io  bur  age 

To  caft  beyond  ourfelves  in  our  opinions, 

As  it  is  common  for  the  younger  fort 

To  lack  difcretion.']  This  is  not  the  remark  of  a  weak  man. 
The  vice  of  age  is  too  much  fufpicion.  Men  long  accuftomed 
to  the  wiles  of  life  caji  commonly  beyond  themfelves,  let  their 
cunning  go  farther  than  reafon  can  attend  it.  This  is  always  the 
fault  of  a  little  mind,  made  artful  by  long  commerce  with  the 
world.    Johnson. 

The  quartos  read — By  heaven  it  is  as  proper  &c.     Ste evens. 

In  Decker's  Wonderful  Yeare,  4to.  l603,  we  find  an  expreflion 
fimilar  to  that  in  the  text :  "  Now  the  thirflie  citizen  cqJIs  be- 
yond the  moone."    Malone. 

The  fame  phrafe  occurs  alfo  in  Titus  Andronicus.     Reed. 

'  This  mujt  be  known  ;  which,  being  kept  clofe,  might  move 
More  grief  to  hide,  than  hate  to  utter  loveJ]  i.  e.  tliis  raufi 
be  made  known  to  the  King,  for  (being  kept  fecret)  the  hiding 
Hamlet's  love  might  occafion  more  mifchief  to  us  from  him  and 
the  Queen,  than  the  uttering  or  revealing  of  it  will  occafion  hate 
and  refentment  from  Hamlet.  The  poet's  ill  and  obicure  ex- 
preffion  feems  to  have  been  caufed  by  his  afFedation  of  conclu- 
ding the  fcene  with  a  couplet. 

Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads  : 

More  grief  to  hide  hate,  than  io  utter  love.    Johnson. 
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SCENE  li. 
A  Room  in  the  Cajile, 

Enter  King,  Queen,  Rosencrantz,   Guilden- 
STERN,  and  Attendants. 

King,   Welcome,  dear  Rofencrantz,  and  Guil- 

denftern ! 
Moreover  that  we  much  did  long  to  fee  you^ 
,The  need,  we  have  to  ufe  you,  did  provoke 
Our  halty  fending.     Something  have  you  heard 
Of  Hamlet's  transformation  ;  fo  I  call  it, 
Since  not  the  exterior  nor  the  inward  man 
Refcmbles  that  it  was  :  What  it  fhould  be, 
More  than  his  father's  death,  that  thus  hath  put 

him 
So  much  from  the  underftanding  of  himfelf, 
I  cannot  dream  of:  I  entreat  you  both, 
That, — being  of  fo  young  days  brought  up  with 

him  : 
And,  fince,  fo  neighbour'd  to  his  youth  and  hu- 
mour,^— 
That  you  vouf^hfafe  your  reft  here  in  our  court 
Some  little  time  :  fo  by  your  companies 
To  draw  him  on  to  pleafures ;  and  to  gather, 
So  much  as  from  occafion  you  may  glean, 
Whether  aught,  ^  to  us  unknown,  afflidls  him  thus, 
That,  open'd,  lies  within  our  remedy. 

*  and  h.umour,]  Thus  the  folio.     The  quartos  read — 

haviour.     Steevens. 

^  IFhether  aught,  &c.]  This  line  is  omitted  in  the  folio. 

^TEEVENS. 
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Queen.  Good  gentlemen,  he  hath  much  talked 
of  you ; 
And,  fure  1  am,  two  men  there  are  not  living, 
To  whom  he  more  adheres.     If  it  will  pleale  you 
To  {how  us  fo  much  gentry,^  and  good  will, 
As  to  expend  your  time  with  us  a  while, 
For  the  ilipply  and  profit  of  our  hope, 9 
Your  vifitation  fhall  receive  fuch  thanks 
As  fits  a  king's  remembrance. 

Ros.  Both  your  majefties 

Might,  by  the  fovereign  power  you  have  of  us,' 
Put  your  dread  pleafures  more  into  command 
Than  to  entreaty. 

GuiL.  But  we  both  obey; 

And  here  give  up  ourfelves,  in  the  full  bent,* 
To  lay  our  fervice  freely  at  your  feet. 
To  be  commanded. 

King.   Thanks,  Rofencrantz,   and  gentle  Giiil- 
denftern. 

Queen.    Thanks,  Guildenftern,  and  gentle  Ro- 
fencrantz : 
And  I  befeech  you  inflantly  to  vifit 

'  Tojliow  usfo  much  gentry,]   Gentry,  for  complaifance. 

Waeburton. 

'  For  the  fupphj  &c.]  That  the  hope  which  your  arrival  has 
raifed  may  be  completed  by  the  defired  effeft.     Johnson. 

'  you  have  of  us,"]     I  believe  we  fliould  read — oer  us, 

inftead  of — of  us.     M.  Mason, 

^  in  the  full  bent,]    Bent,  for  endeavour,  application. 

Warrurton. 

The  full  lent,  is  the  utmrfl  extremity  of  exertion.  The  allu- 
lion  is  to  a  bow  bent  as  far  as  it  will  go.  So  afterwards,  in  this 
play  : 

"  They  fool  me  to  top  of  my  lent."    Maj(,one. 
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My  too  much  changed  fon. — Go,  fome  of  you. 
And  bring  thefe  gentlemen  where  Hamlet  is. 

GuiL,  Heavens  make  our  prefence,  and  our  prac- 
'  tices, 
Pleafant  and  helpful  to  him ! 

Queen.  Ay,  amen ! 

\_Exeunt  Rosenceantz,    Guildensteen, 
and  fome  Attendants, 

Enter  Polonius. 

Pol.   The  embafTadors  from  Norway,  my  good 
lord, 
Are  joyfully  return'd. 

King.  Thou  Hill  haft  been  the  father  of  good 
news. 

Pol.  Have  I,  my  lord  ?     Affure  you/  my  good 
liege, 
I  hold  my  duty,  as  I  hold  my  foul. 
Both  to  my  God,  and  to  my  gracious  king : 
And  I  do  think,  (or  elfe  this  brain  of  mine 
Hunts  not  the  trail  of  policy  3  fo  fure 
As  it  hath  us'd  to  do,)  that  I  have  found 
The  very  caufe  of  Hamlet's  lunacy. 

King.  O,  fpeak  of  that ;  that  do  I  long  to  hear^ 

Pol.  Give  firft  admittance  to  the  embafladors; 
My  news  (hall  be  the  fruit  '^  to  that  great  feafi:^ 

King.  Thyfelf  do  grace  to  them,  and  bring  them 
in.  \_Exit  Polonius- 

^  ■  the  trail  of  policy — ]     The  trails  the  courfe  of  am 

animal  pmfued  ly  thefcent.     Johnson". 

"*  ■ the  fruit — ]  The  defert  after  the  meat.     Johnson, 


!08  HAMLET, 

He  tells  me,  my  dear  Gertrude,  lie  hath  found 
The  head  and  Iburce  of  all  your  fon's  diftemper. 

Queen.  I  doubt,  it  is  no  other  but  the  main ; 
His  father's  death,  and  our  o'erhafiy  marriage. 

Re-enter  Polonius,  icith  Voltimand  and  Cor- 
nelius. 

King.  Well,  we  fhall  fift  him. — Welcome,  my 
good  friends! 
Say,  Voltimand,  what  from  our  brother  Norway  ? 

Volt.  Moil  fair  return  of  greetings,  and  delires* 
Upon  our  tirft,  he  fent  out  to  fupprefs 
His  nephew's  levies ;  which  to  him  appear'd 
To  be  a  preparation  'gainfi.  the  Polack ; 
But,  better  look'd  into,  he  truly  found 
It  was  againft  yoiir  highnefs  :  Whereat  griev'd,— ^ 
That  fo  his  ficknefs,  age,  and  impotence. 
Was  falfely  borne  in  hand,^'^ — fends  out  arrefts 
On  Fortinbras;  which  he,  in  brief,  obeys; 
Receives  rebuke  from  Norway ;  and,  in  fine. 
Makes  vow  before  his  uncle,  never  more 
To  give  the  aflay  ^  of  arms  againft  your  majefly.^ 
Whereon  old  Norway,  overcome  with  joy. 
Gives  him  three  thoufand  crowns  in  annual  fee;? 

*  -- —  lorne  in  hand)']  i.  e.  deceived,  impofed  on.  So,  m 
Macbeth,  Aft  III  : 

"  How  you  were  lorne  in  hand,  how  crofs'd,"  Src. 
See  note  on  this  pallage.  Vol.  X.  p.  153,  n.  1.     Steevens, 

*  To  give  the  affay  — ]  To  take  the  ajfay  was  a  technical  ex- 
preflion,  originally  applied  to  thofe  who  tatted  wine  for  princes 
and  great  men.     See  Vol.  XVII.  King  Lear,  Aft  V.  Ic.  iii. 

Malone. 
'  Gives  him  three  tho'jfand  crowns  in  annual  fee  j^  This  i^cad- 
■ng  firft  obtained  in  the  edition  put  out  by  the  players.     But  all 
ihe  old  quartos  (from  1005,  downwards,)  read  three fcore. 

Theobald. 
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And  his  commiffion,  to  employ  thofe  foldlers, 
So  levied  as  before,  againft  the  Polack  : 
With  an  entreaty,  herein  further  Ihown, 

[^Oives  a  Paper, 
That  it  might  pleafe  you  to  give  quiet  pafs 
Through  your  dominions  for  this  enterprize  ; 
On  fuch  regards  of  fafety,  and  allowance, 
As  therein  are  fet  down. 

King.  It  likes  us  well ; 

And,  at  our  more  conlider'd  time,  we'll  read, 
Anfwer,  and  think  upon  this  buiinefs. 
Mean  time,  we  thank  you  for  your  well-took  labour: 
Go  to  your  reft  ;  at  night  we'll  feaft  ^  together  : 
Moft  welcome  home! 

\_Exeunt  Voltimand  and  Cornelius. 

Pol.  This  bufinefs  is  well  ended. 

My  liege,  and  madam,  to  expoliulate  ^ 

The  metre  is  deftroyed  by  the  alterntion  :  and  threefcore  thou- 
fand  crowns,  in  the  days  of  Hamlet,  was  an  enoj-mous  fnm  of 
money.     M.Mason. 

annual  fee  ;]     Fee  in  this  place  (ignifies  reward,  recom- 

pence.     So,  in  All's  ivell  that  ends  u-c/l : 

"  Not  helping,  death's  my y^'e  ; 

"  But  if  I  help,  what  do  you  promife  me  ?" 
The  word  is  commonly  ufed  in  Scotland,  for  ivages,  as  we  fay, 
lawyer  s fee,  phyjiciansfee.     Steevens. 

Fee  is  defined  by  Minfheu,  in  his  Di6t.  1617,  a  reward, 

Malone. 

I  have  reftored  the  reading  of  the  folio,  Mr.  Ritfon  explains 
it,  I  think,  rightly,  thus  :  the  King  gave  his  nephew  a  feud  or 
fee  (in  land)  of  that  yearly  value.     Reed, 

^  at  night  well  feaft — ]    The  King's  intemperance  is 

never  fuffered  to  be  forgotten.     Johnson, 

'  My  liege,  and  madam,  to  expoliulate — ]  To  expnflulate, 
for  to  enquire  or  difcufs. 

The  ftrokes  of  humour  in  this  fpeech  are  admirable.  Polo- 
■ius's  character  is  that  of  a  weak,  pedant,  minifter  of  ftate.  His 
declamation  is  a  fine  fatire  on  the  impertinent  oratory  then  in 


no  HAMLET, 

What  majefly  fhould  be,  what  duty  is, 

Why  day  is  day,  night,  night,  and  time  is  time, 


vogue,  which  placed  reafon  in  the  formality  of  method,  and  wit 
in  the  gingle  and  play  of  words.  With  what  art  is  he  made  to 
pride  himl'elf  in  his  wit : 

"   That  he  is  mad,  'tis  true  :   'tis  true,   'tis  pity  : 

"  And  pity  'tis,  'tis  true  :  A  foolifh  figure  ; 

"  But  farewell  it," . 

And  how  exquiiitely  does  the  poet  ridicule  the  reafomng  in 
fafhion,  where  he  makes  Polonius  remark  on  Hamlet's  madnefs  : 

"  Though  this  be  madnefs,  yet  there's  method  in't  :" 
As  if  method,  which  the  wits  of  that  age  thought  the  moll  eflential 
quality  of  a  good  difconrfe,  would  make  amends  for  the  mad- 
nefs. It  was  madnefs  indeed,  yet  Polonius  could  comfort  him- 
felf  with  this  reflection,  that  at  leaft  it  was  method.  It  is  certain 
Shakfpeare  excels  in  nothing  more  than  in  the  prefervation  of 
his  chara6tcrs  :  To  this  life  and  variety  of  charaiier  (fays  our 
great  poet  [Pope]  in  his  admirable  preface  to  Shakfpeare,)  we 
■muji  add  the  ivonderfulprefervation.  We  have  faid  what  is  the 
chara6ter  of  Polonius  ;  and  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  drawn 
with  wonderful  life  and  fpirit,  yet  the  unily  of  it  has  been 
thought  by  fome  to  be  grofsly  violated  in  the  excellent  precepts 
and  injiruciions  \\'\\\ch  Shakfpeare  makes  his  flatefman  give  his 
fon  and  fervant  in  the  middle  of  \.he,f>Ji,  and  beginning  of  the 
fecond  aft.  But  I  will  venture  to  fay,  thefe  criticks  have  not 
entered  into  the  poet's  art  and  addrefs  in  this  particular.  He  had 
a  mind  to  ornament  his  fcenes  with  thofe  line  lelTons  of  focial 
life  5  but  his  Polonius  was  too  weak  to  be  author  of  them, 
though  he  was  pedant  enough  to  have  met  with  them  in  his 
reading,  and  fop  enough  to  get  them  by  heart,  and  retail  them 
for  his  own.  And  this  the  poet  has  finely  fliown  us  was  the 
cafe,  where,  in  the  middle  of  Poionius's  inftrudions  to  his  fer- 
vant, he  makes  him,  though  without  having  received  any  inter- 
ruption, forget  his  lelfon,  and  fay — 

"  And  then,  fir,  docs  he  this  ; 

"  He  does What  was  I  about  to  fay  ? 

"  I  was  about  to  fay  fomething where  did  I  leave  .-" 

The  Servant  replies  : 

At,  clofes  in  the  confequence.     This  fets  Polonius  right,  and 
he  goes  on — 

"  At  clofes  in  the  confequence. 

"  Ay  marry, 

"  He  clofes  thus  : 1  know  the  gentleman,"  ^c. 
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Were  nothing  but  to  wafte  night,  day,  and  time. 
Therefore, — lince  brevity  is  the  foul  of  wit, 
And  tedioufnefs  the  limbs  and  outward  flourifhes, — 
I  will  be  brief:  Your  noble  fon  is  mad  : 
Mad  call  I  it :  for,  to  define  true  madnefs_, 

which  ihows  the  very  words  got  by  heart  which  he  was  repeating. 
Otherwife  cioft-s  in  the  covfequence,  which  conveys  no  particular 
idea  of  the  fnbjeft  he  was  upon,  could  never  have  made  him  re- 
collect where  he  broke  off.  This  is  an  extraordinary  inftance  of 
the  poet's  art,  and  attention  to  the  prefervation  of  character. 

Warburton. 
This  account  of  the  character  of  Polonius,  though  it  fuffici- 
ently  reconciles  the  feeming  inconliftency  of  fo  much  wifdom 
with  fo  much  folly,  does  not  perhaps  correfpond  exa£tly  to  the 
ideas  of  our  author.     The  commentator  makes  the  chara6ter  of 
Polonius,  a  character  only  of  manners,  difcrlminated  by  proper- 
ties fupei-ficial,  accidental,  and  acquired.     The  poet  intended  a 
nobler  delineation  of  a  mixed  character  of  manners  and  of  na- 
ture.    Polonius  is  a  man  bred  in  courts,  exercifed  in  bufinefs, 
ftored  with  obfervation,  confident  in   his  knowledge,  proud  of 
his  eloquence,  and  declining  into  dotage.     His  mode  of  oratory 
is  truly  reprefented  as  defigned  to  ridicule  the  prattice  of  thofe 
times,  of  prefaces  that  made  no  introdudition,  and  of  method 
that  embarrafled  rather  than  explained.     This  part  of  liis  cha- 
ra6ter  is  accidental,  tlie  reft  is  natural.     Such  a  man  is  pofitive 
and  confident,  becaufe  he  knows  that  his  mind  was  once  ilrong, 
and  knows  not  tliat  it  is  become  weak.     Such  a  man  excels  in 
general  principles,  but  fails  in  the  particular  application.     He  is 
knowing  in  retrofpeft,  and  ignorant  in  forelight.    While  he  de- 
pends upon  his  memory,  and  can  draw  from  his  repofitories  of 
knowledge,     he    utters  weighty  fentences,    and    gives    ufeful 
counfel ;  but  as  the  mind  in  its  enfeebled  ftate  cannot  be  kept 
long  bufy  and  intent,  the  old  man  is  fubje£t  to  fudden  dereli6tion 
of  his  faculties,  he  lofes  the  order  of  his  ideas,  and  entangles 
himfelf  in  his  own  tlioughts,  till  he  recovers  the  leading  princi- 
ple, and  falls  again  into  his  former  train.     This  idea  of  dotage 
encroaching  upon  wifdom,  will  folve  all  the  phaenoraena  of  the 
chara6ter  of  Polonius,     Johnson. 

Nothing  can  be  more  juft,  judicious,  and  mafterly,  than  John- 
fon's  delineation  of  the  chara6ter  of  Polonius  ;  and  I  cannot  read 
it  without  heartily  regretting  that  he  did  not  exert  his  great  abi- 
lities and  difcriminating  powers,  in  delineating  the  flrange,  in- 
confiftent,  and  indecifive  charafter  of  Hamlet,  to  which  I  con- 
fefs  myfelf  unequal. '  M.  Mason. 


112  HAMLET, 

What  is't,  but  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  mad : 
But  let  that  go. 

Queen.  More  matter,  with  lefs  art. 

Pol.  MadaTn,  I  fwear,  I  ufe  no  art  at  all^ 
That  he  is  mad,  'tis  true :  *tis  true,  'tis  pity ; 
And  pity  'tis,  'tis  true :  a  foolifh  figure ; 
But  farewell  it,  for  I  will  ufe  no  art. 
Mad  let  us  grant  him  then :  and  now  remains. 
That  we  find  out  the  caufe  of  this  efFe6l ; 
Or,  rather  fay,  the  caufe  of  this  defe6t ; 
For  this  effe6l,  defective,  comes  by  caufe : 
Thus  it  remains,  and  the  remainder  thus. 
Perpend. 

I  have  a  daughter ;  have,  while  (he  is  mine ; 
Who,  in  her  duty  and  obedience,  mark. 
Hath  given  me  this :  Now  gather,  and  furmife. 
— To   the   celeftial,    and  my  fouPs  idol,    the   moji 
beautified  Ophelia ^^ 

^  — To  the  celcfiial,  and  vnj  fours  idol,  /Ae  mo/?  beautified 
Ophelia,']     Mr.  Theobald  for  lenutified  i~uhi\.\ti\ted  beatified. 

Malone. 

Dr.  Warburton  has  followed  Mr.  Theobald ;  but  I  am  in 
doubt  whether  beautified,  though  as  Polonius  calls  it,  a  vile 
phrafe,  be  not  the  proper  word.  Beautijied  feems  to  be  a  vile 
phraje,  for  the  ambiguity  of  its  meaning.     Johnson, 

Heywood,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Edward  VI.  fays^  "  Katherine 
Parre,  queen  dowager  to  king  Henry  VIII,  was  a  \yoman 
leantified  with  many  excellent  virtues."     Farmer. 

So,  in  The  Hog  hath  kifi  his  Pearl,  l6l4: 

"  A  maid  of  rich  endowments,  beautified 
"  With  all  the  virtues  nature  could  beftow." 
Again,  Nafli  dedicates  his  Chri/i's  Tears  over  Jerufalem,  1594: 
"  to  the  mod  b can tified  lady,  the  lady  Elizabeth  Carey." 

Again,  in  Greene's  MamilUa,   \5Q3  :  " although  thy 

perfon  is  fo  bravely  beautified  with  the  dowries  of  nature." 

///  and  vile  as  the  phrafe  may  be,  our  author  has  ufed  it  agaisi 
in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona: 
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That's  an  ill  phrafe,  a  vile  phrafe ;  beautified  is  a 
vile  phrafe ;  but  you  fhall  hear. — ^Thus  : 
In  her  excellent  white  bqfom,  thefe,^  &c. — 

Queen.  Came  this  from  Hamlet  to  her  ? 

Pol.  Good  madam^  Itay  awhile  ;  I  will  be  faith- 
ful.— 

Doubt  thou,  thejiars  are  fire  ;  [Reads,' 

Doubt,  that  the  fun  doth  move  : 

Doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar ; 
But  never  doubt,  I  love. 

0  dear  Ophelia,  I  a7n  ill  at  thefe  numbers ;  I  have 
not  art  to  reckon  my  groans  :  but  that  I  love  thee  beji, 
O  moft  beft,^  believe  it.     Adieu. 

Thine  evermore,  moji  dear  lady,  ivhiljt 
this  machine  is  to  him,  Hamlet.'* 

"  -^ — feeing  you  are  leautijied 

"  With  goodly  lliape,"  &c.     SteevenS. 

By  beautified  Hamlet  means  beautiful.  But  Polonius,  taking 
the  word  in  the  more  Uriftly  grammatical  fenfe  of  bei?ig  made 
beautiful,  calls  it  a  vile  phrafe,  as  implying  that  his  daughter's 
beauty  was  the  effect  of  art.     M.  Mason. 

*  In  her  excellent  white  bofom  thefef\  So,  in  The  Two  Gentle- 
men  of  Verona: 

"  Thy  letters 

''  Which,  being  writ  to  me,  fhall  be  delivcr'd 
"  Even  in  the  milk-white  bofom  of  thy  love." 
See  Vol.  IV.  p.  248,  n.  1.     Steevens. 

1  have  followed  the  quarto.     The  folio  reads : 

Thefe  in  her  excellent  white  bofom,  thefe,  Sec. 
In  our  poet's  time  the  word  Thefe  was  ufually  added  at  the  end 
of  the  fuperfcription  of  letters,   but  I  have  never  met  with  it 
both  at  the  beginning  and  end.     Malone. 

^  •        •  0  mqft   beJi,']     So,    in  Acolajlus,  a   comedy,    1540: 

" that  fame  moJi  beJi  redreffer  or  reformer,  is  God." 

Steevens. 

*  •  whilji  this  machine  is  to  him,  Hamlet.]     Thefe  words 

Vol.  XVIII.  I 


114  HAMLET, 

This,  in  obedience,  hath  my  daughter  fhown  me : 
And  more  above,5  hath  his  folicitings. 
As  they  fell  out  by  time,  by  means,  and  place. 
All  given  to  mine  ear. 

King.  But  how  hath  Hie 

Receiv'd  his  love  ? 

Pol.  What  do  you  think  of  me  ? 

King.  As  of  a  man  faithful  and  honourable. 

Pol.  I  would  fain  prove  fo.     But  what  might 

you  think. 
When  I  had  feen  this  hot  love  .on  the  wing, 
(As  I  perceiv'd  it,  I  mud  tell  you  that. 
Before  my  daughter  told  me,)  what  might  you. 
Or  my  dear  majeity  your  queen  here,  think. 
If  I  had  play'd  the  delk,  or  table-book ; 
Or  given  my  heart  a  working,  mute  and  dumb  ; 
Or  look'd  upon  this  love  with  idle  light ; 
What  might  you  think  ?^  no,  I  went  round'  to 

work. 


will  not  be  ill  explained  by  the  conclufion  of  one  of  the  Letters 
of  the  Pafton  Family,  Vol.  II.  p.  43  :   "  ■  for  your  pleafure, 

whyle  my  wytts  be  my  owne." 

The  phrafe  employed  by  Hamlet  feems  to  have  a  French  con- 
llni6tion.  Pendant  que  cette  machine  ejt  a  LiiL  To  be  ones 
own  man  is  a  vulgar  expreffion,  but  means  much  the  fame  as 
Virgil's 

Dum  menior  ipje  mei,  dumjpiritus  hos  regit  artus, 

Steevens, 

^  more  above,']   h,  moreover,  lejldes.     JoHTiSON. 

^  If  I  had  play'd  the  dejk,  or  table-book  , 

Or  given  my  heart  a  working,  mute  and  dumb; 
Or  look d  upon  this  love  with  idlu fight; 
What  might  you  think  P]  i.  e.  If  cither  I  had  conveyed  in- 
telligence between  them,  and  been  the  confident  of  their  amours 
[^play'd  the  de^  or  table-book,']  or  had  connived  at  it,  only  ob- 
ferved  them  in  fecret,  without  acquainting  my  daughter  with  my 
difcovery  [giving  my    heart  a  mute  and  dumb  tcorking;]  or 
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And  my  young  miftrefs  thus  did  I  befpeak  ; 
Lord  Hamlet  is  a  prince  out  of  thy  fphere  ;^ 
This  miijl  not  he :  and  then  I  precepts  gave  her,? 
That  (he  fhould  lock  herfelf  from  his  refort^ 
Admit  no  meflengers,  receive  no  tokens. 
Which  done,  flie  took  the  fruits  of  my  advice;' 


laftly,  been  negligent  in  obferving  the  intrigiie,  and  overlooked  It 
[^looked  upon  this  love  with  idle  Jigh(;]  what  would  you  have 
thought  of  me ?     Warburton. 

I  doubt  whether  the  firft'line  is  rightly  explained.  It  may 
mean,  if  I  had  locked  np  this  fecret  in  my  own  breaft,  as  clofely 
as  it  were  confined  in  a  delk  or  table-book.     Malone. 

Or  given  my  heart  a  working,  mute  and  dumb  3]  The  folio 
reads — a  winking.     Steevens. 

The  fame  pleonafm  [_mute  and  duml']  is  found  In  our  author's 
Rape  of  Lucrece: 

"  And  in  my  hearing  be  you  mute  and  dumb." 

Malone. 

'  — —  round  —  ]  i.e.  roundly  without  referve.  So  Polo- 
nius  fays  in  the  third  Aft  :   "  •  be  round  with  him." 

Steevens. 

®  Lord  Hamlet  is  a  prince  out  of  thy  fphere;]  The  quarto, 
1604,  and  the  firft  folio,  for  fphere,  have./?ar.  The  corre£lioii 
was  made  by  the  editor  of  the  fecbnd  folio.     Malone, 

*  precepts  gave  her,'\     Thus  the  folio.     The  two  elder 

quartos  read — prefcripts.  I  have  chofen  the  moft  familiar  of 
the  two  readings.     Polonius  has  already  fald  to  his  fon — 

"  And  thefe  few  precepts  In  thy  memory 
"  Look  thou  charafter."     Steevens. 

Theorlginal  copy  In  my  opinion  Is  right.  Polonius  had  ordered 
his  daughter  to  lock  herfelf  up  from  Hamlefs  refort,  &c.  See 
p.  6I: 

'*■  I  would  not,  in  plain  terms,  from  this  time  forth, 
"■  Have  you  fo  {lander  any  moment's  leifure 
"  As  to  give  words  or  talk  with  the  lord  Hamlet : 
"  hook  to't,  I  charge  you,"     Malone. 

*  Which  done,  fhe  took  the  fruits  of  my  advice]]  She  took  the 
fruits  of  advice  when  llie  obeyed  advice,  the  advice  was  then 

mzdefruitful.     Johnson. 
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And  he,  repulled,  (a  fLort  tale  to  make,) 
Fell  into  a  fadnel's  ;  then  into  a  faft  ;^ 
Thence  to  a  watch  ;  thence  into  a  weaknefs  ; 
Thence  to  a  lightnefs  ;  and,  by  this  declenfiony 
Into  the  madnefs  wherein  now  he  raves. 
And  all  we  mourn  for. 

King.  Do  you  think,  'tis  this  ? 

Queen.  It  may  be,  very  likely. 

Pol.  Hath  there  been  Aich  a  time,  (I'd  fain  know 
that,) 
That  I  have  pofitively  faid,  'Tisjo, 
When  it  prov'd  otherv/ife  ? 

King.  Not  that  I  know. 

Pol.  Take  this  from  this,  if  this  be  otherwife : 
[^Pointing  to  his  Head  and  Shoulder. 

If  circumftances  lead  me,  I  will  find 

Where  truth  is  hid,  though  it  were  hid  indeed 

Within  the  centre. 

King.  How  may  we  try  it  further  ? 

Pol.  You  know,  fometimes  he  walks  four  hours 
together,^ 

* (ajhort  tale  to  make,) 

Fell  into  afadnefs  ;  then  into  a  faft  ;  &C.3  The  ridicule  of 
this  chara6ter  is  here  admirably  futtained.  He  would  not  only 
be  thought  to  have  dilcovered  this  intrigue  by  his  own  fagacity, 
but  to  have  remarked  all  the  ftages  of  Hamlet's  diforder,  from 
his  fadnefs  to  his  raving,  as  regularly  as  his  phyfician  could  have 
done  ;  when  all  the  while  the  madnefs  was  only  feigned.  The 
humour  of  this  is  exquifite  from  a  m^n  who  tells  us,  with  a  con- 
fidence peculiar  to  fmall  politicians,  that  he  could  find — 

"  Where  truth  was  hid,  though  it  were  hid  indeed 

"  Within  the  centre."     Warburton. 

^  four  hours  together,']  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  were 

we  to  read  indefinitely— 

for  hours  together.     Tyrwhitt.  ^ 

I  formerly  was  inclined  to  adopt  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  propofed 
emendation ;  but  have  now  no  doubt  that  the  text  is  right.    The 
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Here  in  the  lobby. 

Queen.  So  he  does,  indeed. 

Pol.  At  fuch  a  time  I'll  loofe  my  daughter  to 
him  : 
Be  you  and  I  behind  an  arras  then  ; 
Mark  the  encounter :  if  he  love  her  not, 
And  be  not  from  his  reafon  fallen  thereon. 
Let  me  be  no  affiftant  for  a  ftate. 
But  keep  a  farm,  and  carters.4 

King.  .  We  will  try  it. 


expreffion,  four  hours  together,  two  hours  together,  &c.  appears 
to  have  been  common.    So,  in  King  Lear,  A&.  I : 
"  Edm.  Spake  yon  with  him  ? 
"  Erig.  Ay,  two  hours  together." 
Again,  in  The  Winttr's  Talc  : 

"  ay,  and  have  been,  any  time  thefe ybwr  hours." 

Again,  in  Webfter's  Dutchefs  of  Malfy,   l623  : 

"  She  will  mule ybwr  hours  together,  and  her  filence 
"  Methinks  expreireth  more  than  if  flie  fpake." 

Malone. 
*  At  fuch  a  time  Til  loofe  my  daughter  to  him : 
Be  you  and  I  behind  an  arras  then  ; 
Mark  the  encounter  :   if  he  love  her  not, 
And  be  not  from  his  reafonfallen  thereon. 
Let  me  be  no  afjiftant  for  ajtate. 

But  keep  a  farm,  and  cartersJ]  The  fcheme  of  throwing 
Ophelia  in  Hamlet's  way,  in  order  to  try  his  fanity,  as  well  as 
the  addrefs  of  the  King  in  a  former  fcene  to  Rofencrantz  and 
Guildenftern  : 

" I  entreat  you  both 

*'  That  you  vouchfafe  your  reft  here  in  our  court 
"  Some  little  time ;  fo  by  your  companies 
"  To  draw  him  on  to  pleafures,  and  to  gather 
"  So  much  as  from  occafion  you  may  glean, 
"  Whether  aught  to  us  unknown  afflids  him  thus, 
"  That,  open'd,  lies  within  our  remedy  ; — " 
feem  to  have  been  formed  on  the  following  flight  hints  In  The 
Hyfiory  of  Hamhlet,  bl.  let.  fig.  C  3  :    "  They  counfelled  to  try 
and  know  if  poflible,  how  to  difcover  the  intent  and  meaning  of 
the  young  prince ;  and  tliey  could  find  no  better  nor  more  lit  in- 
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jEw^er^  Hamlet,  reading. 

Queen.  JBut,  look,  where  fadly  the  poor  wretch 
comes  reading. 

Pol.  Away,  I  do  befeech  you,  both  away ; 
I'll  board  him  5  prefently  : — O,  give  me  leave. — 

[^ExeuntY^mg,  Queen,  anclAttendanU. 
How  does  my  good  lord  Hamlet  ? 


vention  to  intrap  him,  than  to  fet  fome  faire  and  beautiful  wo- 
man in  a  lecret  place,  tiiat  with  flattering  fpeeches  and  all  the 
craftieft  meanes  {he  couldj  fhould  purpofely  leek  to  allure  his 
mind  to  have  his  pleafure  of  her. — To  this  end,  certain  coip-tiers 
were  appointed  to  lead  Hamlet  to  a  folitary  place,  within  the 
woods,  where  they  brought  the  woman,  inciting  him  to  take 
their  pleafures  together.  And  furely  the  poore  prince  at  this 
aflfault  had  beene  in  great  danger,  if  a  gentleman  that  in  Horven- 
dille's  time  had  been  nouriflied  with  him,  had  not  lliowne  him- 
felfe  more  affeftioned  to  the  bringing  up  he  had  received  with 
Hamblet,  than  deifirous  to  pleafe  the  tyrant. — This  gentleman 
bare  the  courtiers  company,  making  lull  account  that  the  leaft 
iliowe  of  perfe6t  fence  and  wifdome  that  Hamblet  lliould  make, 
would  be  fufHcient  to  caufe  him  to  loofe  his  life  ;  and  therefore 
by  certaine  fignes  he  gave  Hamblet  intelligence  in  what  danger 
he  was  like  to  fall,  if  by  any  meanes  he  feemed  to  obeye,  or 
once  like  the  wanton  toyes  and  vicious  provocations  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman fent  thither  by  his  uncle  :  which  much  abalhed  the 
prince,  as  then  wholly  being  in  afFeftion  to  the  lady.  But  by 
her  he  was  likewife  informed  of  the  treafon,  as  one  that  from 
her  infancy  loved  and  favoured  him. — The  prince  in  this  fort 
having  deceived  the  courtiers  and  the  lady's  expectation,  that 
affirmed  and  fwore  hee  never  once  ottered  to  have  his  pleafure  of 
the  v/oman,  although  in  fubtlety  he  affirmed  the  contrary,  every 
man  thereupon  allured  themfelves  that  without  doubt  he  was 
diftraught  of  his  fences  ; — lb  that  as  then  Fengon's  pra6tile  took 
no  effect." 

Here  we  find  the  rude  outlines  of  the  charafters  of  Ophelia, 
and  Horatio, — ike  gentleman  that  in  the  time  of  Horvendille 
(the  father  of  Hamlet)  had  been  nourijlied  ivith  him.  But  in 
this  piece  there  are  no  traits  of  the  eharader  of  Polonius,  There 
is  indeed  a  counfellor,  and  he  places  himfelf  in  the  Queen's 
phamber  behind  the  arras  ;•— but  this  is  the  whole.    Malone. 
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Ham.  Well,  god-'a-mercy. 

Pol.  Do  you  know  me,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Excellent  well ;  you  are  a  fiflimonger. 

Pol.  Not  I,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Then  I  would  you  were  fo  honeft  a  man. 

Pol.  Honeft,  my  lord  ?    , 

Ham.  Ay,  fir  ;  to  be  honeft,  as  this  world  goes, 
is  to  be  one  man  picked  out  of  ten  thouiand. 

Pol.  That's  very  true,  my  lord. 

Ham.  For  if  the  ftm  breed  maggots  in  a  dead 

dog,  being  a  god,  kifling  carrion, Have  you  a 

daughter  ?^ 


^  ril  hoard  him — ]    i.  e.  accoft,  addrefs  him.     See  Vol.  V. 
p.  250,  n.  5.     Reed. 

^  For  if  the  fun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead  dog,  being  a  god, 

hiffing  carrion, Have  you  a  daughter  ?]    [Old  copies — a  good 

kiffing  carrion,]  The  editors  feeing  Hamlet  counterfeit  madnefs, 
thought  they  might  fafely  put  any  nonfenfe  into  his  mouth.  But 
this  ftrange  patfage,  when  fet  right,  will  be  feen  to  contain  as 
great  and  fublime  a  refle6tion  as  any  the  poet  pats  into  his  hero's 
mouth  throughout  the  whole  play.  We  will  tirft  give  the 'true 
reading,  which  is  this  :   For  if  the  fun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead 

dog,  being  a  god,  kiffing  carrion, .     As  to   the  fenfe  we 

may  obferve,  that  the  illative  particle  [for]  lliows  the  fpeaker  to 
be  reafoning  from  fomething  he  had  faid  before  :  what  that  was 
we  learu  in  thefe  words,  to  be  honejl,  as  this  world  goes,  is  to 
le  one  picked  out  of  ten  thoufand.  Having  faid  this,  the  chain 
of  ideas  led  him  to  refleft  upon  the  argument  which  libertines 
bring  againft  Providence  from  the  circumftance  of  abounding 
evil.  In  the  oext  fpeech,  therefore,  he  endeavours  to  anfwer 
that  objeftion,  and  vindicate  Providence,  even  on  a  fuppotition 
of  the  fad,  that  almoil  all  men  were  wicked.  His  argument 
jn  the  two  lines  in  queftion  is  to  this  purpofe, — -But  why  need  we 
wonder  at  this  abounding  of  evil  ?  For  if  the  fun  breed  maggots 
in  a  dead  dog,  which  though  a  god,  yetjhedding  its  heat  and 

influence  upon  carrion Here  he  flops  fliort,  letl  talking  too 

confequentially  the  hearer  fhould  fufpeft  his  madnefs  to  be 
feigaed ;  and  fo  ^urns  him  ofl"  from  the  fubjeft,  by  enquiring  of 
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Pol.  I  have,  my  lord. 

JIjm.  Let  her  not  walk  i'the  fun  ;  conception  is 

tiis  daughter.  But  the  inference  which  he  intended  to  make, 
was  a  very  noble  one,  and  to  thispurpole.  If  this  (fays  he)  be 
the  cafe,  that  the  effed:  follows  the  thing  operated  upon  [carrionl 
and  not  the  thing  operating  [a  god,']  why  need  we  wonder,  that 
the  fupreme  caufe  of  all  things  diffufing  its  bleffings  on  mankind, 
who  is,  as  it  were,  a  dead  carrion,  dead  in  original  fin,  man, 
inftead  of  a  proper  return  of  duty,  fliould  breed  only  corruption 
and  vices  ?  This  is  the  argument  at  length  ;  and  is  as  noble  a 
one  in  behalf  of  Providence  as  could  come  from  the  fchools  of 
divinity.  But  this  wonderful  man  had  an  art  not  only  of  ac- 
quainting the  audience  with  what  his  attors  fay,  but  with  what 
they  think.  The  fentiment  too  is  altogether  in  character,  for 
Hamlet  is  perpetually  moralizing,  and  his  circumftances  make 
this  reflexion  very  natural.  The  fame  thought,  fomething  di- 
verfified,  as  on  a  different  occafion,  he  ufes  again  in  Meafure 
for  Meafure,  which  will  ferve  to  confirm  thefe  obfervations  : 
■     "■  The  tempter  or  the  tempted,  who  fins  mofl;  ? 

"■  Not  (he ;   nor  doth  {he  tempt ;  but  it  is  I 

"  That  lying  by  the  violet  in  the  fun, 

"  Do  as  the  carrion  does,  not  as  the  flower, 

"  Corrupt  by  virtuous  feafon," 
And  the  fame  kind  of  expiejjion  is  in  Cymheline  : 

"  Common-kiffing  Titan."     Warburton, 

This  is  a  noble  emendation,  which  almoft  fets  the  critick  on  a 
level  with  the  author.     Johnson. 

Dr.  Warburton,  in  my  apprehenfion,  did  not  underftand  the 
pafiage.  I  iiave  therefore  omitted  his  laboured  comment  on  it, 
in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  Shakfpeare  intended  it  as  a 
vindication  of  the  ways  of  Providence  in  permitting  evil  to 
abound  in  the  world.  He  does  not  indeed  pretend  that  this  pro- 
found meaning  can  be  drawn  from  what  Hamlet  /at/5  ;  but  that 
this  is  what  he  was  thinking  of;  for  *'  this  wond  <rful  man  (Shak- 
fpeare) had  an  art  not  only  of  acquainting  the  audience  with 
what  his  a&OYsfay,  but  with  what  they  think .'" 

Hamlet's  obfervation  is,  I  think,  fimply  this.  He  has  juft  re- 
marked that  honefty  is  very  rare  in  the  world.  To  this  Polonius 
air&nts.  The  prince  then  adds,  that  fince  there  is  fo  little  virtue 
in  the  world,  fince  corruption  abounds  every  where,  and  maggots 
are  bred  by  the  fun,  even  in  a  dead  dog,  Polonius  ought  to 
cake  care  to  prevent  his  daughter  from  walking  in  the  fun,  lef^ 
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a  bleffing  ;'  but  as  your  daughter  may  conceive, — 
friend,  look  to't. 

flie  fliould  prove  "  a  breeder  of  finners  ;"  for  though  conception 
in  general  be  a  blefling,  yet  as  Ophelia  (whom  Hamlet  fuppofes 
to  be  as  frail  as  the  reft  of  the  world,)  might  chance  to  co7icewe, 
it  might  be  a  calamity.  The  maggots  breeding  in  a  dead  dog, 
feem  to  have  been  mentioned  merely  to  introduce  the  word  con' 
ception;  on  which  word,  a^Mr,  Steevens  hasobferved,  Shakfpeare 
has  play'd  in  King  Lear :  and  probably  a  fimilar  quibble  was 
intended  here.  The  word,  however,  may  have  been  ufed  in 
its  ordinary  fenfe,  for  pregnancy,  without  any  double  meanino-. 
The  flight  connexion  between  this  and  the  preceding  palFage, 
and  Hamlet's  abrupt  queftion, — Have  you  a  daughter  ?  were 
manifeftly  intended  more  ftrongly  to  imprefs  Polonius  with  the 
belief  of  the  prince's  madnefs. 

Perhaps  this  paflage  ought  rather  to  be  regulated  thus : — 
"  being  a  god-kijjing  carrion  ;"  i.  e.  a  carrion  that  kiffes  the  fun. 
The  participle  being  naturally  refers  to  the  laft  antecedent,  do(y. 
Had  Shakfpeare  intended  that  it  Aould  be  referred  to  fun,  he 
would  probably  have  written — "  he  being  a  god,"  &c.  We  have 
many  fimilar  compound  epithets  in  thefe  plays.  Thus,  in  Kiiig 
Lear,  Att  II.  fc.  i.  Kent  fpeaks  of  "  ear-kijjlng  arguments." 
Again,  more  appofitely,  in  the  play  before  us  : 

"  New  lighted  on  a  heave n-kijjing  hill." 
Again,  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

"  Threatning  cloiid-kijjing  Ilion  with  annoy." 
However,  the  inftance  quoted  from  CymbeUne  by  Dr.  Wnr- 

burton,  " common-kijjlng  Titan,"  feems  in  fav^our  of  the 

regulation  that  has  been  hitherto  made  ;  for  here  we  find  the 
poet  confidered  the  fun  as  kiffing  the  carrion,  not  the  carrion  as 
killing  the  fun.  So,  alfo,  in  King  Henry  IF.  P.  I  :  "  Did'ft 
thou  never  fee  Titan  kifs  a  difh  of  butter  ?"  The  following  lines 
alfo  in  the  hirtorical  play  of  King  Edward  HI.  ISgd,  which 
Shakfpeare  had  certainly  feen,  are,  it  muft  be  acknowledged, 
adverfe  to  the  regulation  I  have  fuggefted  : 

"■  The  frefheRfununer  s  day  doth  fooneft  iaint 
"  The  loathed  carrion,  that  it  feems  to  kifs." 
In  juftice.to  Dr.  Johnfon,  I  fliould  add,  that  the  high  elogiura 
which  he  has  pronounced  on  Dr.  Warburton's  emendation,  was 
founded  on  the  comment  which  accompanied  it ;  of  which,  how- 
ever, I  think,  his  judgment  muft  have  condemned  the  reafoning, 
though  his  goodnefs  and  piety  approved  its  moral  tendency. 

Malone. 
As  a  doubt,  at  leaft,  may  be  entertained  on  this  fubjed,  I  have 
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Pol.  How  fay  you  by  that  ?  \_Afide.']  Still  harp- 
ing on  my  daughter  : — yet  he  knew  me  not  at  lirft; 
he  faid,  I  was  a  firhmonger :  He  is  far  gone,  far 
gone :  and,  truly  in  my  youth  I  fuffered  much  ex- 
tremity for  love ;  very  near  this.  I'll  fpeak  to  him 
again. — What  do  you  read,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Words,  words,  words  ! 

Pol.  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Between  who  ? 

Pol.  I  mean,  the  matter  that  you  read,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Slanders,  fir  :  for  the  fatirical  rogue  fays 
here,  that  old  men  have  grey  beards  ;^  that  their 

not  ventured  to  expunge  a  note  -written  by  a  great  critick,  and 
applauded  by  a  greater.     Steevexs, 

7  conception  is  a  hicjjing  ;  &c.]  Thus  the  quarto.     The 

folio  reads  thus  :  "  —conception  is  a  llc/Jhig  ;  htt  not  as  your 
daughter  may  conceive.  Friend,  look  lot."  The  meaning 
feenis  to  be,  conception  ,(i.  e.  underftanding)  is  ablefling  ;  but  as 
your  daughter  may  conceive  (i.  e.  be  pregnant,)  friend  look  tot, 
i.  e.  have  a  care  of  that.  The  fame  quibble  occurs  again  in  the 
lirlt  fcene  of  King  Lear  : 

"Kent.  I  cannot^  conct'ii'e  you,  fir. 

"  Glo.  Sir,  this  young  fellow's  mother  could." 

Steevens. 

The  word  not,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  inferted  by  the  editor  of 
the  folio,  in  confequence  of  his  not  underftanding  the  palfage. 
A  little  lower  we  find  a  fimilar  interpolation  in  feme  of  the  co- 
pies, probably  from  the  fame  caufe  :  "  You  cannot,  fir,  take 
from  me  any  thing  that  I  will  not  more  willingly  part  withal, 
except  my  life."     JNIalone. 

•  Slanders,  fir :  for  the  fatirical  rogue  fays  here,  that  old 
men  &:c.]  ^y  X\\q  fatirical  rogue  he  means  Juvenal  in  his  10th 
Satire : 

"  Da  fpatium  vitae,  multos  da  Jupiter  annos  : 
"  Hoc  refto  vultu,  folum  hoc  et  pallidus  optas. 
"  Sed  quam  continuis  et  quantis  longa  fene6tus 
"  Plena  malis  !   deformem,  et  tetrum  ante  omnia  vultiim, 
"  Difjlmilejnque fui,''  &c. 
Nothing  could  be  finer  imagined  for  Hamletj  in  his  circum- 
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faces  are  wrinkled  ;  their  eyes  purging  thick  am- 
ber, and  plum-tree  gum  ;  and  that  they  have  a 
plentiful  lack  of  wit,  together  with  moft  weak 
hams  :  All  of  which,  fir,  though  I  moft  powerfully 
and  potently  believe,  yet  I  hold  it  not  honefty  to 
have  it  thus  fet  down  ;  for  yourfelf,  fir,  fliall  be 
as  old  as  I  am,  if,  like  a  crab,  you  could  go  back- 
ward. 

Pol.  Though  this  be  madnefs,  yet  there's  me- 
thod in  it.  \_AJide.^  Will  you  walk  out  of  the  air, 
jny  lord  ? 

Ham.  Into  my  grave? 

Pol.  Indeed,   that  is  out  o'the  air. — How  preg- 


ilances,  than  the  bringing  him  in  reading  a  defcription  of  the 
evils  of  long  life.     Warburton. 

Had  Shakfpeare  read  Juvenal  in  the  original,  he  had  met 
with— 

"  De  temone  Britanno,  Excidet  Arviragus." . 

and — 

"  Uxorem,  PojViume,  dncis  ?" 

Weihould  not  then  have  had  continually  in  Cyinbeline,  Arvlru' 
gus,  and  Pojthumus.  Should  it  be  faid  that  the  quantity  in  the 
former  word  might  be  forgotten,  it  is  clear  from  a  miflake  in  the 
latter,  that  Shakfpeare  could  not  poflibly  have  read  any  one  of 
the  Roman  poets. 

There  was  a  tranflation  of  the  10th  Satire  of  Juvenal  by  Sir 
John  Beaumont,  the  elder  brother  of  the  famous  Francis  :  but  I 
cannot  tell  whether  it  was  printed  in  Shakfpeares  time.  In  that 
age  of  quotation,  every  clalTick  might  be  picked  up  by  picce- 
Vieal. 

I  forgot  to  mention  in  its  proper  place,  that  another  defcrip- 
tion of  Old  Age  in  As  you  like  it,  has  been  called  a  parody  on  a 
palTage  in  a  French  poem  of  Gamier.  It  is  trifling  to  fay  any 
thing  about  this,  after  the  obfervation  I  .made  in  Macbeth  .-  but 
one  may  remark  once  for  all,  that  Shakfpeare  wrote  for  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  could  not  have  been  fo  abfurd  as  to  bring  forward  any 
allufion,  which  had  not  been  familiarized  by  feme  accident  or 
other.    Farmer, 
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nant  fometimes  his  replies  are  l^  a  happinefs  that 
often  madnefs  hits  on,  which  reafon  and  lanity  could 
not  fo  profperoufly  be  delivered  of.  I  will  leave 
him,  and  fuddenly  '  contrive  the  means  of  meeting 
between  him  and  my  daughter. — My  honourable 
lord,  I  will  moft  humbly  take  my  leave  of  you. 

Ham.  You  cannot,  fir,  take  from  me  any  thing 
that  I  will  more  willingly  part  withal  ;  except  my 
life,  except  my  life,  except  my  life, 

Pol.  Fare  you  well,  my  lord. 

Hjm.  Thefe  tedious  old  fools  ! 

Enter  Rosencrantz  -  and  Guildenstern. 

Pol.  You  go  to  feek  the  lord  Hamlet ;  there  he 

is. 

Ros.  God  fave  you,  fir  !  [To  Poloni us. 

\^Exit  PoLONIUS. 

GviL.  My  honour'd  lord  ! — 

Ros.  My  moft  dear  lord  !— 

PI  AM.  My  excellent  good  friends  !  How  doft  thou, 
Guildenftern  ?  Ah,  Rofencrantz  !  Good  lads,  how 
do  ye  both  } 

Ros.  As  the  indifferent  children  of  the  earth. 

GuiL.  Happy,  in  that  v/e  are  not  overhappy ; 
On  fortune's  cap  we  are  not  the  very  button. 

'  How  pregnant  {5'c.]  Pregnant  is  ready,  dexterous,  apt. 
So,  in  Twelfth  Night : 

"  ■  a  wickednefs 

"  Wherein  the  pregnant  enemy  doth  much."  Stebvens. 

^  and  fuddenly  &c.]  This  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  two 

following  lines,  are  omitted  in  the  quartos.     Steevens. 

* Rofencrantz — ]  There  was  an  embaflador  of  that  name 

in  England  about  the  time  when  this  play  was  written.  Steevens. 
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Ham.  Nor  the  foles  of  her  flioe  ? 

Ros.  Neither,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Then  you  live  about  her  waifl,  or  in  the 
middle  of  her  favours  ? 

GuiL.  'Faith,  her  privates  we. 

Ham.  In  the  fecret  parts  of  fortune  ?  O,  mod 
true  ;  {he  is  a  ftrumpet.     What  news  ? 

Ros.  None,  my  lord  ;  but  that  the  world's  grown 
honeft. 

Ham.  Then  is  dooms-day  near  :  But  your  news 
is  not  true.  [Let  me  ^  queftion  more  in  particular  : 
What  have  you,  my  good  friends,  deferved  at  the 
hands  of  fortune,  that  fhe  fends  you  to  prifon  hi- 
ther ? 

GuiL.  Prifon,  my  lord  ! 

Ham.  Denmark's  a  prifon. 

Ros.  Then  is  the  world  one. 

Ham.  a  goodly  one  ;  in  which  there  are  many 
confines,  wards,  and  dungeons ;  Denmark  being 
one  of  the  worft. 

Ros.  We  think  not  fo,   my  lord. 

Ham.  Why,  then  'tis  none  to  you ;  for  there  is 
nothing  either  good  or  bad,  but  thinking  makes  it 
fo  :  to  me  it  is  a  prifon. 

Ros.  Why,  then  your  ambition  makes  it  one ;  'tis 
too  narrow  for  your  mind. 

Ham.  O  God  !  I  could  be  bounded  in  a  nut-fhell, 
and  count  myfelf  a  king  of  infinite  fpace;  were  it 
not  that  I  have  bad  dreams. 

^  \^Let  me  &€.]  All  within  the  crotchets  is  wanting  in  the 
quartos.     Steevens. 
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GuiL.  Which  dreams,  indeed,  are  ambition  ;  (ot 
the  very  fubltance  of  the  ambitious  is  merely  the 
fhadovv  of  a  dream. ^ 

Hjm.  a  dream  itfelf  is  but  a  fhadow. 

Ros.  Truly,  and  I  hold  ambition  of  fo  airy  and 
light  a  quality,  that  it  is  but  a  fhadow's  fhadow. 

Ham.  Then  are  our  beggars,  bodies  ;'^  and  our 
monarchs,  and  outftretcli'd  heroes,  the  beggars' 
Ihadows  :  Shall  we  to  the  court  ?  for,  by  my  fay,  I 
cannot  reafon. 

it 05.  GuiL.  We'll  wait  upon  you. 

Ham.  No  fuch  matter  :  I  will  not  fort  you  with 
the  reft  of  my  fervants ;  for,  to  fpeak  to  you  like 
an  honeft  man,  I  am  mofl  dreadfully  attended.] 
But,  in  the  beaten  way  of  friendfhip,  what  make 
you  at  Ellinore  ? 

it 05.  To  vifit  you,  my  lord  ;   no  other  occafion. 

Ham.  Beggar  that  I  am,  I  am  even  poor  in  thanks ; 
but  I  thank  you  :  and  fure,  dear  friends,  my  thanks 
are  too  dear,  a  halfpenny. 5  Were  you  not  lent  for  ? 

^  thejliadowofadrenm.']    Shakfpeare  lias  accidentally 

inverted  au  expreflion  of  Pindar,  that  the  itate  of  humanity  is 
tTKfaf  'ovat,  the  dieam  of  ajliadow.     Johnson. 

So^  Davies  : 

"  Man's  life  is  but  a  dreame^  nay,  lefs  than  fO;, 
"  A  Jliadow  of  a  dreavie."     Farmer. 

So,  in  the  tragedy  of  Darius,  l603,  by  Lord  Sterline  : 
"  Whofe  bell  was  b\it  the  JJiadow  of  a  dream." 

Ste-evens. 
*  Then  are  our  beggars,  bodies  j]     Shakfpeare  feems  here  to 
defign  a  ridicule  of  thofe  declamations  againft  wealtli  and  great- 
nefs,  that  feem  to  make  happinefs  confill  in  poverty. 

Johnson. 

5  too  dear  a  halfpenny.']  i.  e.  a  halfpenny  too  dear  :  they 

are  worth  nothing.     The  modern  editors  read— ai  a  halfpenny. 

Malone. 
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Is  It  your  own  inclining  ?  Is  it  a  free  vlfitation  ? 
Come,  come;  deal  juftiy  with  me :  come,  come; 
nay,  fpeak. 

GuiL,  What  fliould  we  fay,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Any  thing — but  to  the  purpofe.  You  were 
fent  for ;  and  there  is  a  kind  of  confeffion  in  your 
looks,  which  your  modefties  have  not  craft  enough 
to  colour :  I  know,  the  good  king  and  queen  have 
fent  for  you. 

Ros.  To  what  end,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  That  you  muft  teach  me.  But  let  me 
conjure  you,  by  the  rights  of  our  fellowfhip,  by  the 
confonancy  of  our  youth,  by  the  obligation  of  our 
ever-preferved  love,  and  by  what  more  dear  a  better 
propofer  could  charge  you  withal,  be  even  and  di- 
rect with  me,  whether  you  were  fent  for,  or  no  ? 

Ros.  What  fay  you  ?  [To  Guildenstern". 

Ham.  Nay,  then  I  have  an  eye  of  you  ;^  [Ajide.l^ 
* — if  you  love  'me,  hold  not  oft". 

GuiL.  My  lord,  we  were  fent  for. 

Ham.  I  will  tell  you  why ;  fo  fliall  my  anticipa- 
tion prevent  your  difcovery,  and  your  fecrecy  to  the 
king  and  queen  moult  no  feather.  I  have  of  late,^ 
(but,  wherefore,  I  know  not,)  loft  all  my  mirth, 
forgone  all  cuftom  of  exercifes  :  and,  indeed,  it  goes 
fo  heavily  with  my  difpofttion,  thai  this  goodly 
frame,  the  ^arth,  ieems  to  me  a  fteril  promontory ; 


*  Kaif,  then  I  have  an  eye  of  you  {\  An  eye  nfyou  means,  I 
have  a  glimple  of  your  meaning,     Steevens. 

.'  I  have  of  late,  &c.]  This  is  an  admirable  defcription  of  a 
rooted  melancholy  fprung  from  thicknefs  of  blood  ;  and  artfully- 
imagined  to  hide  the  true  caufe  of  his  diforder  from  the  penetra- 
tion of  thefe  two  friends,  who  were  fet  over  him  as  fpies. 

Warburtox- 
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this  mofl  excellent  canopy,  the  air,  look  you,  this 
brave  o'erhanging  firmament,*^  this  majeftical  roof 
fretted  with  golden  fire,9  why,  it  appears  no  other 
thing  to  me,  than  a  foul  and  pellilent  congrega- 
tion of  vapours.  What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man  ! 
How  noble  in  reafon  !  how  infinite  in  faculties  !  in 
form,  and  moving,  how  exprefs  and  adn)irable  !  in 
a61:ion,  how  like  an  angel !  in  apprehenlion,  how 
like  a  god  !  the  beauty  of  the  world  !  the  paragon 
of  animals  !  And  yet,  to  me,  what  is  this  quint- 
eflence  of  duft  ?  man  delights  not  me,  nor  woman 
neither ;  though,  by  your  fmiling,  you  feem  to  fay 
fo. 

Ros.  My  lord,  there  is  no  fuch  fluff  in  my 
thoughts. 

Ham.  Why  did  you  laugh  then,  when  I  faid,  Man 
delights  not  me  f 

Ros.  To  think,  my  lord,  if  you  delight  not  in 
man,  what  lenten  entertainment  ^  the  players  fhall 
receive  from  you  ;  we  coted  them  on  the  way  ;-  and 
hither  are  they  coming,  to  offer  you  fervice. 

*  this  l-rave  oerhanging  firmament,]     Thus  the  quarto. 

The  folio  reads, — this  Irave  oev-hanging,  this  i^fc. 

Ste£vens. 
'  — —  this  niojl  excellent  canopy,  the  air, — this  majeftical 
roof  fretted  with  golden  fire,]    So,  in  our  author's  2  111  Sonnet : 
"  As  thofe  gold  candles,  fix'd  in  heaven's  air." 
Again,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  : 

"  ■  Look,  how  the  floor  of  heaven 

"  Is  thick  inlaid  with  patins  of  hnght  gold  I" 

Malone. 

*  \enitn  entertainment — ]  i.  e.  fparing,  like  the  enter- 
tainments given  in  Lent.  So,  in  The  Duke's  Miftrefs,  by  Shir- 
ley,  1638: 

"  to  maintain  you  witli  billcet, 

"  Poor  John,  and  half  a  livery,  to  read  moral  virtue 
"  And  lenten  le6tares."     Steevens, 

2  we  coted  them  on  the  way  :]     To  cote  is  to  overtake. 
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Ham.  He  that  plays  the  king,  fliall  be  welcome ; 
his  majefty  iliall  have  tribute  of  me  :  the  adven- 
turous knight  fhall  ufe  his  foil,  and  target :  the 
lover  fliall  not  figh  gratis ;  the  humorous  man  fhall 
end  his  part  in  peace  -.^  the  clown  fhall  make  thofe 
laugh,  whofe  lungs  are  tickled  o'the  fere  \^  and  the 


I  meet  with  this  word  in  The  Returjifrom  ParnoJJiis,  a  comedy. 
1606  : 

"■ marry  we  prefently  coted^niS.  outftript  them." 

Again,  in  Golding's  Ovids  Mctajnorpkojis,  158/,  Book  II  : 

"  With  that  Hippomenes  coted  her," 
Again,  in  Warner's  AIHoti's  England,  l602,  B.  VI.  chap,  xxx  . 

"  Gods  and  goddelles  for  wantonnefs  out-coted," 
Again,  in  Drant's  trantlation  of  Horace's  fatires,  1507: 

"  For  he  that  thinks  to  coai  all  men,  and  all  to  overgoe." 
Chapman  has  more  than  once  ufed  the  word  in  his  verfion  of 
the  23d  Iliad. 

See  Vol.  VII.  p.  107,  n.  8. 

In  the  laws  of  courfing,  ftys  Mr.  Tollett,  "  a  cote  is  when  a 
greyhound  goes  endways  by  the  fide  of  his  fellow,  and  gives  the 
hare  a  turn."  This  quotation  feems  to  point  out  the  etymology 
of  the  verb  to  be  from  the  French  cote,  the  fide.     Steevens. 

^  Jliall  end  his  part  in  peace  :'\     A^'^er  thefe  w^ords  the 

folio  adds — the  clown  Jliall  make  thofe  laugh  whofe  lungs  are 
tickled  o'the  fere.     Warburton. 

*  the  clown  Jliall  make  thofe  laugh  ivhofe  lungs  are 

tickled  o'the  fere  j]  i.  e.  thofe  who  are  afthmatical,  and  to  whom 
laughter  is  moft  uneafy.  This  is  the  cafe  (as  I  am  told)  with 
thofe  whofe  lungs  are  tickled  by  the  fere  or  feruni :  but  about 
thefe  words  I  am  neither  very  confident,  nor  very  fplicitous. 
Will  the  following  paffage  in  The  Tempefl  be  of  ufe  to  any 
future  commentator  ? 

" to  miniller  occafion  to  thefe  gentlemen,  who  are  of 

fuch  fenfible  and  nimble  lungs,  that  they  always  ufe  to  laugh  at 
nothing." 

The  wor<^feare  occurs  as  unintelligibly  in  an  ancient  Dialogue 
between  the  Comen  Secretary  and  Jeloufy,  touchynge  the  un- 
ftahlenefs  of  Harlottes,  bl.  1.  no  date: 

"  And  wyll  byde  whyfperynge  in  the  eare, 

"  Thynk  ye  her  tayle  is  not  light  of  thefeare  ?" 

.    Vol.  XVIII.  K 
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lady  {hall  fay  her  mind  freely,^  or  the  blank  verfe 
ihall  halt  for't. — What  players  are  they  ? 

Ros.  Even  thofe  you  were  wont  to  take  fuch  de- 
light in,  the  tragedians  of  the  city. 

Hjm.  How  chances  it,  they  travel  ?'^  their  refi- 


The  fenfe  of  the  adjeftive  Jere  is  not  more  diftinft  In  Chap- 
man's verfion  of  the  22d  Iliad: 

"  He6tor,  thou  only  peftilence,  in  all  mortalltie, 

"■  To  vny  fere  fpirits." 
See  p.  135,  n. I. 
AJere  is  likewife  the  talon  of  a  hawk.    Steetens. 

Thefe  words  are  not  in  the  quarto.  I  am  by  no  means  fatls- 
fied  with  the  explanation  given,  though  I  have  nothing  fatisfac- 
tory  to  propofe.  I  believe  Hamlet  only  means,  that  the  clown 
ihall  make  thole  laugh  who  have  a  difpofition  to  laugh  ;  who 
are  pleafed  with  their  entertainment.  That  no  afthmatic  difeafe 
■\vas  in  contemplation,  may  be  inferred  from  both  the  words 
ufed,  tickled  and  lungs;  each  of  which  feems  to  have  a  relation 
to  kmghter,  and  the  latter  to  have  been  confidered  by  Shakfpeare, 
as  (if  I  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,)  its  natural  feat.  So,  in  Corio' 
lamis: 

*'  — —  witl>a  kind  of  fmile, 

"  which  ne'eF  came  from  tiae  lungs, — ." 
Again,  in  As  you  like  it : 

"  — : —  When  I  did  hear 

"  The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time, 

"  My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer." 
O' the  fere  or  of  the  fere,  means,  I  think,  iy  the  fere  3  but  the 
word /ere  I  am  unable  to  explain,  and  fufpe<5t  it  to  be  corrupt., 
Perhaps  we  Ihould  read — the  clown  Jliall  wake  thofe  laugk 
u'hqfe  lungs  are  tickled  o'the  fcene,  i.  e.  ly  the  fcene.  A  fimilar 
corruption  has  happened  in  another  place,  where  we  find  fcare 
for  fcene.     See  Vol.  V.  p.  IQO,  n.  6.     Malone. 

*  the  lady  JJiall fay  her  mind  &c.]     The  lady  fhall  have 

no  obftrudtion,  unlefs  from  the  lameaefs  of  the  verfe. 

JoHNSO^f. 

I  think,  the  meaning  is, — ^The  lady  fhall  mar  the  meafure  of 
the  verfcj  rather  than  not  exprefs  herfelf  freely  or  fully. 

Henderson. 

^  How  chances  it,  //^ey  travel?]  To  travel  in  Shakfpeare's 
time  was  the  technical  word,  for  which  we  have  fubftituted  to 
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dence,  both  in  reputation  and  profit,    was  better 
both  ways. 

Ros,    I  think,    their   inhibition   comes   by   the 
means  of  the  late  innovation. ^ 


Jiroll.  So,  in  the  Office-book  of  Sir  Yicnry  Herbert,  Mafter  of 
the  Revels  to  King  Charles  the  Firit,  a  manufcript  of  which  an 
account  is  given  in  Vol.  Ill:  "  l62'2.  Feb.  1/,  for  a  certificate 
for  the  Palfgrave's  fervants  to  travel  into  the  country  for  fix 
week,  iOs."  Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Poetajier,  16OI  :  "  If 
he  pen  for  thee  once,  thou  flialt  not  need  to  travell,  with  tliy 
pumps  full  of  gravell,  any  more,  after  a  blinde  jade  and  a  hamper, 
and  llalk  upon  boords  and  barrel-heads  to  an  old  crackt  trum- 
pet,"    Thefe  words  are  addrelied  to  a  player.     Malone. 

^  /  think,  their  inhibition  ^c]  I  fancy  this  is  tranfpofed  : 
Hamlet  enquires  not  about  an  inhibition,  but  an  innovation: 
the  anfwer  therefore  probably  was, — I  think,  their  \x\novai\ox\t 
that  is,  their  new  pradice  of  ftrolling,  comes  by  means  of  the 
/a/e  inhibition.     Johnson. 

The  drift  of  Hamlet's  queftion  appears  to  be  this, — How 
chances  it  they  travel  ? — i.  e.  Hotv  happens  it  that  they  are 
become Jtrollers? — Their  refidence  botli  in  reputation  and  profit, 
was  better  both  ways. — i.  e.  to  have  remained  in  ajettled  thea- 
tre, was  the  more  honourable  as  well  as  the  more  lucrative 
^/ituation.  To  this,,  Rofencrantz  replies, — ^Their  inhibition 
comes  by  means  of  the  late  innovation. — i.  e.  t!ieir  permijjion 
to  aSi  any  longer  at  an  ejlablijlied  houfe  is  taken  away,  in 
confequence  of  the  new  cviyioiti  of  introducing  perfonal  abufe 
into  their  comedies.  Several  companies  of  a6tors  in  the  time  of 
our  author  were  filenced  on  account  of  this  licentious  praftice. 
Among  thefe  (as  appears  from  a  paflage  in  Have  with  you  ta 
SqJJ'ron  IFalden,  or  Gabriel  Harvey's  Hunt  is  up,  ike.  15QQ,) 
even  the  children  of  St.  Paul's  :  "  Troth,  would  he  might  for 
mee  (that's  all  the  harme  I  willi  him)  for  then  we  neede  never 
willie  the  playes  at  Powles  up  againe,"  &c.  See  a  dialogue  be- 
tween Comedy  and  Envy  at  the  couclufion  of  Mucedorus,  ISQS, 
as  well  as  thepreludium  to  Arijiippus,  or  the  Jovial  Philofopher, 
1630,  from  whence  the  following  paflage  is  taken  :  '*  Shews 
having  been  long  intermitted  and  forbidden  by  authority,  ybr  their 
abufes,  could  not  be  raifed  but  by  conjuring."  Shew  enters, 
whipped  by  two  furies,  and  the  prologue  fays  to  her  : 

"  with  tears  walli  off  that  guilty  fin, 

"  Purge  out  thole  ill-digefted  dregs  oi  wit, 
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Ham.  Do  they  hold  the  fame  eftimation  they  did 
when  I  was  in  the  city  ?  Are  they  lb  followed  ? 
Ros.  No,  indeed,  they  are  not. 
[^Ham.  How  comes  it  ?^  Do  they  grow  rufty  ? 

"  That  ufe  their  ink  to  blot  a  Ipotlefs  name  : 
"  Let's  have  no  one  particular  man  traduc'd, — 

"  fpare  the  perfoiis,"  &g. 

Alteration,  therefore,  in  the  order  of  the  words,  feems  to  be 
quite  unneceffary.     Steevens, 

There  will  ftill,  however,  remain  fome  difficulty.  The  ftatute 
39  Eiiz.  eh.  4,  which  feems  to  be  alluded  to  by  the  words — 
their  inhibition,  was  not  made  to  inhibit  ihe  players  from  afting 
anv  longer  at  an  ejiablijhed  theatre,  but  to  prohibit  them 
i'vomjirolling.  "  All  fencers,  (fays  the  ..ci,)  beafwards,  com- 
mon players  of  enterludes,  and  minftrels,  wandering  abroad, 
(other  than  players  of  enterludes,  belonging  to  any  baron  of  this 
realm  or  any  other  honourable  perfonage  of  greater  degree,  to 
be  authorized  to  play  under  the  hand  and  feal  of  arms  of  fuch 
baron  or  perlonage,)  tliall  be  taken,  adjudged,  and  deemed' 
rogues,  vagabonds,  and  flurdy  beggars,  and  fliall  fuftain  fuch 
pain  and  punilliments  as  by  this  aft  is  in  that  behalf  appointed." 
This  ftatute,  if  alluded  to,  is  repugnant  to  Dr.  Johnibn's  tranf- 
pofition  of  the  text,  and  to  Mr.  Steevens's  explanation  of  it  as  it 
now  ftands.  Yet  Mr.  Steevens's  explanation  may  be  right : 
Shakfpeare  might  not  have  thought  of  the  aft  of  Elizabeth.  He 
could  not,  however,  mean  to  charge  his  friends  the  old  trage- 
dians with  the  neiu  cujiom  of  introducing  perfonal  abufe  ;  but 
muft  rather  have  meant,  that  the  old  tragedians  were  inhibited 
from  performing  in  the  city,  and  obliged  to  travel,  on  account 
of  the  mifconduft  of  the  younger  company.     See  note  g. 

Malone. 

By  the  late  innovation,  it  is  probable  that  Rofencrantz  means, 

the  late  change  of  government.     The  word  innovation  is  ufed  in 

the  lame  fenfe  in  The  Triumph  of  Love,  in  Fletcher's  Four  moral 

Rvprefentations  in  One,  where  Cornelia  fays  to  Rinaldo  : 

"   . and  in  poor  habits  clad, 

"  (You  fled,  and  tlie  innovation  laid  afide)." 
And  in  Fletcher's  [Shirley's]  play  of  The  Coronation,  after  Leo- 
natus  is  proclaimed  king,  Lyfander  fays  to  Philocles  : 
"  What  doft  thou  think  of  this  innovation  .^" 

M.Mason. 
'  [Ham.   Hoiv  comes  it  ?  Sec]  Thelines  enclofed in  crotchets 
are  in  the  folio  of  lt)23,  but  not  in  any  of  the  quartos. 

Johnson. 
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Ros.  Nay,  their  endeavour  keeps  in  the  wonted 
pace :  But  there  is,  iir,  an  aiery  of  children,^  little 

'  an  aiery  of  children,  &c.]  Relating  to  the  play  houfes 

then  contending,  the  Banhfide,  the  Fortune,  &c.  played  by  the 
children  of  his  majefty's  chapel.     Pope. 

It  relates  to  the  young  finging  men  of  the  chapel  royal,  or  St. 
Paul's,  of  the  former  of  whom  perhaps  the  earlieft  mention  oc- 
curs in  an  anonymous  puritanical  pamphlet,  I56g,  entitled  The 
Children  of  the  Chapel Jt rip t  and  whipt :  "  "  Plaies  will  neuer 
be  fuppreft,  while  her  maiefties  unfledged  minions  flaunt  it  in 
filkes  and  fattens.  They  had  as  well  be  at  their  pop'fli  feruice 
in  the  deuils  garments,"  &:c. — Again,  ibid:  "  Euen  in  her  ma- 
iefties chapel  do  thefe  pretty  upftart  youthes  profane  the  Lordes 
day  by  the  lafciuious  writhing  of  their  tender  Hmbes,  and  gor- 
geous decking  of  their  apparell,  in  feigning  bawdie  fables  gatliered 
from  the  idolatrous  heathen  poets,"  &c. 

Concerning  the  performances  and  fuccefs  of  the  latter  in  at- 
tradting  the  beft  company,  I  alfo  find  the  following  pallage  in 
Jack  Drum's  Entertainment,  or  Pafcjuil  and  Katherine,   16OI  : 
"  Pfaw  the  children  of  Poivles  laft  night  j 
"  And  troth  they  pleas'd  me  pretty,  pretty  well, 
*'  The  apes,  in  time,  will  do  it  handfomely. 

"  1  like  the  audience  that  frequenteth  there 

"  With  much  applaufe :  a  man  fliall  not  be  choak'd 
"  With  the  Itench  of  garlick,  nor  be  pafted 
"  To  the  barmy  jacket  of  a  beer-brewer. 

'' -Tis  a  good  gentle  audience,"  &c. 

It  is  faid  in  Richard  Flecknoe's  Short  Difcourfe  of  the  Englijli 
Stage,  1664,  that  "  both  the  children  of  the  chappel  and  St. 
Paul's,  afled  playes,  the  one  in  White-Friers,  the  other  behinde 
the  Convocation-houfe  in  Paul's ;  till  people  growing  more  pre- 
cife,  and  playes  more  licentious,  the  theatre  of  Paul's  was  quite 
fuppreft,  and  that  of  the  children  of  the  chappel  converted  to 
the  ufe  of  the  children  of  the  revels."     Steevens. 

The  fuppreflion  to  which  Flecknoe  alludes  took  place  in  the 
year  1583-4;  but  afterwards  both  the  children  of  the  chapel  and 
of  the  Revels  played  at  our  author's  playhoufe  in  Blackfriars,  and 
elfewhere  :  and  the  choir-boys  of  St.  Paul's  at  their  own  houfe. 
See  the  Account  of  our  old  Theatres,  in  Vol.  III.  A  certain 
number  of  the  children  of  the  Revels,  I  believe,  belonged  to 
each  of  the  principal  theatres. 

Our  author  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  dire6l  any  fatire  at  thofe 
young  men  who  played  occafionally  at  his  own  theatre.     Ben 
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eyafes,  that  cry  out  on  the  top  of  qaeftion,'  and  are 
molt  tyrannically  clapped  for't :  thele  are  now  the 


Jonfon's  Cynthia  s  Revels,  and  his  Poeto/ler,  were  performed 
there  by  the  children  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  chapel,  in  160O  and 
1601  ;  and  Eq/iward  Hoe  by  the  children  of  the  revels,  in  l60-l 
or  1605.  I  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  dialogue  before 
lis  was  pointed  at  the  choir-boys  of  St.  Paul's,  who  in  16OI  a6ted 
two  of  Marfton's  plays,  Antonio  and  Mel/ida,  and  Antonio's 
Revenge.  Many  of  Lyly's  plays  were  reprefented  by  them  about 
the  fame  time ;  and  in  1607,  Chapman's  BiiJJy  d'Ambois  was 
performed  by  them  with  great  applaufe.  It  was  probably  in  this 
and  fome  other  noify  tragedies  of  the  fame  kind,  that  they  cryd 
out  on  the  top  of  quejiiok,  and  were  mojl  tyrannically  clapped 
fori. 

At  a  later  period  indeed,  after  our  poet's  death,  the  Children 
of  the  Revels  had  an  eftablifhed  theatre  of  their  own,  and  fome 
difpute  feems  to  have  arifen  between  them  and  the  king's  com- 
pany. They  performed  regularly  in  l623,  and  for  eight  years 
afterwards,  at  the  Red  Bull  in  St.  John's  Street :  and  in  1()27, 
Shakfpeare's  company  obtained  an  inhibition  from  the  Mailer  of 
the  Revels  to  prevent  their  performing  any  of  his  plays  at  their 
houfe :  as  appears  from  the  following  entry  in  Sir  Henry  Her- 
bert's Office-book,  already  mentioned  :  "  From  Mr.  Heminge, 
in  their  company's  name,  to  forbid  the  playinge  of  any  of  Shak- 
fpeare's playes  to  the  Red  Bull  company,  this  11th  of  Aprill, 
1627, — 5  0  0,"  From  other  paflages  in  the  fame  book,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Children  of  the  Revels  compofcd  the  Red-Bull 
company. 

We  learn  from  Heywood's  Apology  for  AFtors,  that  the  little 
eyafes  here  mentioned  were  the  perlbns  who  were  guilty  of  the 
fate  ituiovation,  or  pra6tice  of  introducing  perfonal  abule  on  the 
ftnge,  and  perhaps  for  their  particular  fault  the  players  in  general 
fuffered  ;  and  the  older  and  more  decent  comedians,  as  well  as 
the  children,  had  on  fome  recent  occali on  been  inhibit edfxom. 
lifting  in  London,  and  compelled  to  turn  ItroUers.  This  fuppofi- 
tion  will  make  the  words,  concerning  which  a  ditliculty  has 
been  ftated,  (fee  n.  7.)  perfeiStly  clear.  Heywood's  Apology  for 
ylSiors  was  publiflied  in  l6l2  j  the  palTage  therefore  which  is 
found  in  the  folio,  and  not  in  the  quarto,  was  probably  added 
not  very  long  before  that  time. 

"  Now  to  fpeake  (fays  Heywood,)  of  fome  abufe  lately  crept 
into  the  quality,  as  an  inveighing  aguinji  the  Jiaie,  the  court, 
the  law,  the  citty,  and  their  governments,  with  the  particular- 
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fafhlon ;    and  fo  berattle  the  common  ftagcs,  (fo 
they  call  them)  that  many,  wearing   rapiers^    are 


izl)7g  of  private  mens  humours,  yet  alive,  noblemen  a?id  others, 
I  know  it  diftartes  many ;  neither  do  I  any  way  approve  it,  nor 
dare  I  by  any  means  excui'e  it.  The  liberty  which  fome  arrogate 
to  themielves,  committing  their  bitternefs  and  Hberal  inveftives 
againft  all  ellates  to  the  mouthes  of  children,  fuppofing  their  ju- 
niority to  be  a  priviledge  for  any  rayling,  be  it  never  fo  violent, 
I  could  advife  all  fuch  to  curbe,  and  limit  this  prefuraed  liberty 
within  the  bands  of  difcretion  and  government.  But  wife  and 
judicial  cenl'urers  before  whom  fuch  complaints  Ihall  at  any  time 
hereafter  come,  will  not,  I  hope,  impute  thefe  abufes  to  any 
tranfgreiiion  in  us,  who  have  ever  been  carefuU  and  provident  to 
fliun  the  like," 

Prynne  in  his  Hiftriomaftix,  fpeaking  of  the  ftate  of  the  ftage, 
about  the  year  162O,  has  this  palTage  :  "  Not  to  particularife 
thofe  late  new  fcandalous  inveSive  playes,  wherein  fundry  per- 
fons  of  place  and  eminence  [Gundemore,  the  late  lord  admiral, 
lord  treafurer,  and  others,]  have  been  particularly  perfonated, 
jeared,  abufed  in  a  grofs  and  fcurrilous  manner,"  &c, 

I'he  folio,  1623,  has — lerattled.  The  corre£tion  was  made 
by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio. 

Since  this  note  was  written,  I  have  met  with  a  paflage  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Samuel  Calvert  to  Mr.  Winwood,  dated  March 
28,  1605,  which  might  lead  us  to  fuppofe  that  the  words  found 
only  in  the  folio  were  added  at  that  time  : 

"  The  plays  do  not  forbear  to  prefent  upon  the  ftage  the 
whole  courfe  of  this  prefent  time,  not  fparing  the  king,  ftate, 
or  religion,  in  fo  great  abfurdity,  and  with  fuch  liberty,  that  any 
would  be  afraid  to  hear  them."     Memorials,  Vol.  II.  p.  54. 

Malone. 

^  ■  little  eyafes,  that  cry  out  on  the  top  of  quefiion,']  Lit- 

tle eyafes  5  i.  e.  young  neftlings,  creatures  juft  out  of  the  egg. 

Theobald. 

The  Boohe  of  Hauhying,  he.  bl.  1.  no  date,  feems  to  offer  ano- 
ther etymology  :  "  And  ib  bycaufe  the  beft  knowledge  is  by  the 
eye,  they  be  called  eyejfed.  Ye  may  alfo  know  an  eyeJJ'e  by  the 
palenefs  of  the  feres  of  her  legges,  or  the  fere  over  the  beake." 

Steevens. 

From  ey,  Teut.  ovum,  q.  d.  qui  recens  ex  ovo  emerfit. 
Skinner,  Etymol.  An  aiery  or  eyrie,  as  it  ought  rather  to  be 
written,  is  derived  from  the  fame  root,  and  fignifies  both  a  young 
brood  of  hawksj  and  the  neft  itfelf  in  which  tliey  are  produced. 
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afraid  of  goofe  quills,  and  dare  fcarce  come  thi- 
ther. 

Ham.  What,  are  they  children  ?  who  maintains 
them  ?  how  are  they  elected  ?-  Will  they  purfue 
the  quality  no  longer  than  they  can  ling  ?3  will  they 

An  eyas  hawk  is  fometlmes  written  a  nyas  hawk,  perhaps 
from  a  corruption  that  has  happened  in  many  words  in  our  lan- 
guage, from  the  latter  7i  palling  from  the  end  of  one  word  to 
the  beginning  of  another.  However^  fome  etymologifls  think 
nyas  a  legitimate  word,     Malone. 

'  cry  out  on  the  top  of  quelVion,]  The  meaning  feems  to 
be,  they  alk  a  common  queftion  in  the  higheft  note  of  the  voice. 

Johnson. 

I  believe  qiiejiion,  in  this  place,  as  in  many  others,  fignifies 
converfation,  dialogue.  So,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  : 
*'  Think,  you  queftion  with  a  Jew."  The  meaning  of  the  paf- 
fage  may  therefore  be — Children  that  perpetually  recite  in  the 
higheft  notes  of  voice  that  can  '^  uttered,     Steevens. 

When  we  afk  a  queftion,  we  generally  end  the  fentence  with 
a  high  note.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  what  Rolencrantz  means 
to  fay  is,  that  thefe  children  declaim,  through  the  whole  of  their 
parts,  in  the  high  note  commonly  ufed  at  the  end  of  a  qucjtion, 
and  are  applauded  for  it.     M.  Mason. 

"  efcoted  ?]    Paid.     From  the  French   efcot,    a  fliot  or 

reckoning.     Johnson. 

^  IFill  they  purfue  the  quality  no  longer  than  they  can  fing  ?] 
Will  they  follow  the  profejjion  of  players  no  longer  than  they 
keep  the  voices  of  boys,  and  fing  in  the  choir  ?  So  afterwards, 
he  fays  to  the  player.  Come,  give  us  a  tqfic  of  your  quality ; 
come,  a  pafjionate fpcech.     Johnson. 

So,  in  the  players'  Dedication,  prefixed  to  the  firft  edition  of 
Fletcher's  plays  in  folio,  1047  :  "  — dire6ted  by  the  example  of 
fome  who  once  fteered  in  our  quality,  and  lb  fortunately  aipired 
to  chufe  your  honour,  joined  with  your  now  glorified  brother, 
patrons  to  the  flowing  compofitions  of  the  then  expired  fweet 
fwan  of  Avon,  Shakfpeare."  Again,  in  Goflbn's  School  of 
Ahufe,  1579  :  "  I  fpeak  not  of  this,  as  though  every  one  [of 
the  players]  that  profelfeth  the  qualitie,  i'o  abufed  himfelf, — ." 

"  Than  they  can  Jing,"  does  not  merely  mean,  "  than  they 
keep  the  voices  of  boys,"  but  is  to  be  underftood  literally.  He 
is  fpeaking  of  the  choir-boys  of  St.  Paul's.    Malone. 
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not  fay  afterwards,  if  they  fhould  grow  themfelves 
to  common  players,  (as  it  is  mofl  like,4  if  their 
means  are  no  better,)  their  writers  do  them  wrong,5 
to  make  them  exclaim  againft  their  own  fuccef- 
fion  ? 

Ros.  'Faith,  there  has  been  much  to  do  on  both  - 
Udes  ;  and  the  nation  holds  it  no  fin,  to  tarre  them 
on  to  c^ jntroverly  :^  there  was,  for  a  while,  no  mo- 
ney bid  for  argument,  unlefs  the  poet  and  the  player 
went  to  cuifs  in  the  queftion. 

Ham.  Is  it  poffible  ? 

GuiL.  O,  there  has  been  much  throwing  about 
of  brains. 

Ham.  Do  the  boys  carry  it  away  ? 

Ros.  Ay,  that  they  do,  my  lord ;  Hercules  and 
his  load  too. 7] 


'  viojl  like,']   The  old  copy  reads — like  rfwji. 

Steevens. 


The  correftlon  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope,     Malone. 

their  writers  do  them  wrong,  &c.]  I  (hould  have  been 


very  much  furprifed  if  I  had  not  found  Ben  Jonfon  among  the 
writers  here  alluded  to.     Steevens. 

•to  tarre  them  on  to  controverfy  .]    To  provoke  any  ani- 


mal to  rage,  is  to  tarre  him.     The  word  is  faid  to  come  from 
the  Greek -rapatrtro;.     Johnson. 

So,  already,  in  King  John  : 

'*  Like  a  dog,  that  is  compelled  to  fight, 

"  Snatch  at  his  raafter  that  doth  tarre  him  on." 

Steevens. 

^  Hercules  and  his  load  too.l  i.  e.  they  not  only  carry 

away  the  world,  but  the  wnrld-bearer  too :  alluding  to  the  ftory 
of  Hercules's  relieving  Atlas.     This  is  humorous. 

Warburton. 

The  allufion  may  be  to  the  dole  playhoufe  on  the  Bankfide, 
the  fign  of  vs^hich  was  Hercules  carrying  the  Globe. 

Steevens. 
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Ham.  It  is  not  very  flrange  :  for  my  uncle  ^  is 
king  of  Denmark  ;  and  tbofe,  that  would  make 
mouths  at  him  while  my  father  lived,  give  twenty, 
forty,  fifty,  an  liundred  ducats  a-piece,  for  his  pic- 
ture in  little. 9  'Sblood,  there  is  fomething  in  this 
more  than  natural,  if  philofophy  could  tind  it  out. 
\_FlounJk  of  Trumpets  jvithin. 

GuiL,  There  are  the  players. 

Ham.  Gentlemen,  you  are  welcome  to  Eliinore. 
Your  hands.  Come  then :  the  appurtenance  of 
welcome  is  fafliion  and  ceremony  :  let  me  comply 
with  you  in  this  garb  ;^  left  my  extent  to  the  play- 
ers, which,  I  tell  you,  muft  IItow  fairly  outward, 
fltould  more  appear  like  entertainment  than  yours. 

I  fuppofe  Shakfpeare  meant,  that  the  boys  drew  greater  au- 
diences than  the  elder  players  of  the  Globe  theatre.     Malone. 

^  It  is  not  very ^fi range  :  for  ivy  uncle — •]  I  do  not  wonder 
that  the  new  players  have  lb  i'uddenly  riien  to  reputation,  my 
uuple  fupplies  another  example  of  the  facility  with  which  honour 
is  conferred  upon  new  claimants.     Johnson. 

It  is  not  very  ftange:  kc.  was  originally  Hamlet's  obferva-- 
tion,  on  being  informed  that  the  old  tragedians  of  the  city  were  not 
fo  followed  as  they  ufed  to  be:  [fee  p.  133,  n.  p.]  but  Dr.  John- 
fon's  explanation  is  certainly  juft,  and  this  palTage  connects  fuf- 
liciently  well  with  that  which  now  immediately  precedes  it. 

Malone. 

' in  Hi  tie. '\  i.e.  in  miniature.     So,  in    77/e  Noble  Solf 

dier,  1034: 

"  The  perfe6tion  of  all  Spaniards,  Mars  in  little." 
Again^  in  Drayton's  Shepherd's  Sirena: 

"  Paradife  in  little  done." 
Again,  in  Madinger's  New  Hay  to  pay  Old  Debts: 

"  His  father's  picture  in  little."     Stekvens. 

'  let  we  comply  i^c.']    Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads, — let  vie 

compliment  with  you.     Johnson. 

To  comply  Is  again  apparently  ufed  in  the  fenfe  of — to  compli- 
ment, in  A6i  V:  "  He  did  comply  with  his  dug,  before  he  fucked 
•t,"     Steevens. 
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You  are  welcome  :  but  my  uncle-father,,  and  aunt- 
mother,  are  deceived. 

GujL.  In  what,  my  dear  lord  ? 

Ham.  I  am  but  mad  north-north  wed  :  when  the 
wind  is  foutherly,-  I  know  a  hawk  from  a  hand- 
faw.3 

Enter  Polonius. 

Pol.  Well  be  with  you,  gentlemen  ! 

Ham.  Hark  you^  Guildenftern  ; — and  you  too  ; — 
at  each  ear  a  hearer  :  that  great  baby,  you  fee  there, 
js  not  yet  out  of  his  fwaddling-clouts. 

^ 7vhen  the  wind  is  foutherly,  ^c]     So,  in  Damon  and 

Pythias,  ]582: 

"  But  I  perceive  now,  either  the  7vinde  is  at  the  fouth, 
"  Or   elle   your   tunge   cleaveth   to  the  roofte  of  your 
mouth."     Steevens. 

^ I  know  a  hawk  from  a  handfaiv.']  This  was  a  com- 
mon proverbial  fpeech.  The  Oxford  editor  alters  it  to, —  I  know 
a  hawk  from  an  hernfliaw,  as  if  the  other  had  been  a  corruption 
of  the  players;  whereas  the  poet  found  the  proverb  thus  cor- 
rupted in  the  mouth  of  the  people:  fo  that  the  critick's  alteration 
only  ferves  to  Ihowus  the  original  of  the  expreliion. 

Wareurtox. 

Similarity  of  found  is  the  fource  of  many  literary  corruptions. 
In  Holborn  we  have  ilill  the  fign  of  the  Bull  and  Gate,  which 
exhibits  but  an  odd  combination  of  images.  It  was  originallv 
(as  I  learn  from  the  title-page  of  an  old  play)  the  Boulooue 
Gate,  i.  e.  one  of  the  gates  of  Boulogne;  deligned  perhaps  as  a 
compliment  to  Henry  VIII.  who  took  the  place  in  1544. 

The  Boulogne  mouth,  now  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  had  probably 
the  fame  origin,  i.  e.  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Boulogne. 

Steevens. 

The  Boulogne  Gate  was  not  one  of  the  gates  of  Boulogne,  but 
of  Calais;  and  is  frequently  mentioned  as  fuchby  Hall  and  Ho- 
llnfhed.    Ritson. 
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Ros.  Hapily,  he's  the  fecond  time  come  to  them; 
for,  they  fay,  an  old  man  is  twice  a  child. 

Ham.  I  will  prophecy,  he  comes  to  tell  me  of  the 
players  ;  mark  it. — You  fay  right,  fir  :  o'Monday 
morning  ;  'twas  then,  indeed. 

Pol.  My  lord,  I  have  news  to  tell  you. 

Ham.  My  lord,  I  have  news  to  tell  you.  When 
Rofcius  was  an  ador  in  Rome, 

Pol.  The  aclors  are  come  hither,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Buz,  buz  !^ 

Pol.  Upon  my  honour, 


^  Bu%,  luz!  ]  Mere  idle  talk,  the  lux  of  the  vulgar, 

Johnson, 

Bii%,  lu%!  are,  I  believe,  only  interjetlions  emplo^'ed  to  inter- 
rupt Polonius.  Ben  Jonfon  ufes  them  often  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofej  as  well  as  Middleton  in  A  Mad  IForld,  my  Majiers,  16O8. 

Steevens. 

Bu%  ufed  to  be  an  interjedlon  at  Oxford,  when  any  one  began 
a  ftory  that  was  generally  known  before.     Blackstone. 

Buzzer,  in  a  fubfequent  fcene  in  this  play,  is  ufed  for  a  lujy 
talker : 

"  And  wants  not  buzzers,  to  infed  his  ear 
*'  With  peftilent  fpeeches." 
Again,  in  King  Lear: 

"  on  every  dream, 

"  Each  buz,  each  fancy." 

Again,  in  Truffel's  Hi/iory  of  England,   l635:   " who, 

Inftead  of  giving  redrefs,  fufpeding  now  the  truth  of  the  duke 
of  Gloucefter's  buzz,''   &c. 

It  is,  therefore,  probable  from  the  anfwer  of  Polonius,  that 
luz  was  ufed,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  fuppofes,  for  an  idle  rumour  with- 
out any  foundation. 

In  Ben  Jonfon's  Staple  of  News,  the  colle6tor  of  mercantile 
intelligence  is  called  Emilfary  Bu%.     Malone. 

Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  this  phrafe,  or  rather  of  this 
interjedion,  it  is  not  unufual,  even  at  this  day,  to  cry  luz  to  any 
perfon  who  begins  to  relate  what  the  company  had  heard  be- 
fore.   M.  Mason. 
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Ham.   Then  came  each  actor  on  his  afs,^ 


Pol.  The  beft  a6lors  in  the  world,  either  for 
tragedy,  comedy,  hiftory,  paftoral,  paftoral-comi- 
cal,  hiflorical-paftoral,  [tragical-hifi:orical,5  tragical- 
comical-hiftorical-paftoral,]  fcene  indlvidable,  or 
poem  unlimited  :  Seneca  cannot  be  too  heavy,  nor 
Plautus  too  light.^  For  the  law  of  writ,  and  the 
liberty,  thefe  are  the  only  men.^ 


Then  came  &c.]     This  feems  to  be  a  line  of  a  ballad. 

Johnson. 


^ tragical-hijiorical,  &c.]  The  words  within  the  crotchets 

I  have  recovered  from  the  folio,  and  fee  no  reafon  why  they 
were  hitherto  omitted.  There  are  many  plays  of  the  age,  if 
not  of  Shakfpeare,  that  anfwer  to  thefe  defcrlptions.  Steevens. 

Seneca  cannot  be  too   heavy,  nor  Plautus  too  light.'] 


The  tragedies  of  Seneca  were  tranflated  into  Englifh  by  Thomas 
Newton,  and  others,  and  publifhed  firft  feparate,  at  different 
times,  and  afterwards  all  together  in  1581.  One  comedy  of 
Plautus,  viz.  the  Mencechmi,  was  likewife  tranflated  and  pub- 
lifhed in  1595.     Steevens. 

I  believe  the  frequency  of  plays  performed  at  publick  fchoolsy 
fuggefled  to  Shakfpeare  the  names  of  Seneca  and  Plautus  as 
dramatick  authors.     T.  Warton. 

Prefixed  to  a  map  of  Cambridge  in  the  Second  Part  of  Braunii 
Civitates,  &c.  is  an  account  of  the  Univerfity,  by  Gulielmus 
Soonus,  15/5.  In  this  curious  memoir  we  have  the  following 
palfage :  "  Januarium,  Februarium,  &  Martium  menfes,  ut 
noftis  taedix  fallant  in  Ipeftaculis  populo  exhibendis  ponunt  tauta 
elegantia,  tanta  aftionis  dignitate,  ea  vocis  &  vultus  moderatlone, 
ea  magnificentia,  ut  fi  Plautus,  aut  Terentlus,  aut  Seneca  revi- 
vifceret  mirarentur  fuas  ipfi  fabulas,  majoremque  quam  cum  in-' 
fpeftante  popul.  Rom.  agerentur,  voluptatem  credo  caperent. 
Eu;ipidem  vero,  Sophoclem  &  Ariftophanem,  ctiam  Athenarum 
fuarum  tsederet."     Steevens. 

''  For  the  laiu  q/'writ,  aJid  the  liberty,  thefe  are  the  only  7«e«.] 
All  the  modern  editions  have," — the  law  of  vt'it,  and  the  liberty  ; 
but  both  my  old  copies  have — the  law  of  writ,  I  believe  rightly. 
Writ,  for  writing,  compojition,  IVit  was  not,  in  our  author's 
time,  taken  either  for  imagination,  or  acutenefs,  or  both  together, 
but  for  underjianding,  for  the  faculty  by  which  we  apprehend 
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Ham.  0  Jephtkah,  Judge  of  Ifrael,- — what  ^  trea- 
fure  hadft  thou  ! 

Pol.  What  a  treamre  had  he,  iriy  lord  ? 

Ham.  Why — One  fair  daughter,  and  no  mote. 
The  tuhich  he  loved  pafsing  icelL 

Pol.  Still  on  my  daughter.  [^fde. 

Ham.  Am  I  not  i'the  right,  old  Jephthah  ? 

Pol.  If  you  call  me  Jephthah,  my  lord,  I  have  a 
daughter,  that  I  love  palling  well. 

Ham.  Nay,   that  follows  not. 

Pol.  What  follows  then,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Why,  Jls  hij  lot,  God  luot,^  and  then,  yoti 


^nd  judge.  Thofe  who  wrote  of  the  human  mind,  dlftinguiftied 
its  primary  powers  into  icit  and  will.  Afcham  dillinguiflies 
toys  of  tardy  and  of  aftive  faculties  into  quick  wits  Qndjlow  wits. 

Johnson. 

That  tvrit  is  here  ufed  for  writing,  may  be  proved  by  the  fol- 
lowing paflage  in  Titus  Andronicus  : 

"  Then  all  too  late  I  bring  this  fatal  writ."     Steevens. 

The  old  copies  are  certainly  right.  IVrit  is  ufed  for  writing 
by  authors  contemporary  with  Shakfpeare.  Thu.i,  in  The  Jpo- 
logic  of  Pierce  Petuiile/fc,  by  Thomas  Nalhe,  13Q3  :  "  For  the 
lowlie  circumftance  of  his  poverty  before  his  death,  and  fending 
that  miferable  writte  to  his  wife,  it  cannot  be  but  thou  lielt, 
learned  Gabriel."  Again,  in  Bifhop  Earle's  CharaSier  of  a  mere 
dull  Physician,  1638  :  "  Then  foUowes  a  writ  to  his  drugger, 
in  a  ftrange  tongue,  which  he  underflands,  though  he  cannot 
confter." 

Again,  in  King  Henry  FI.  P.  11  : 

"  Now,  good  my  lord,  let's  fee  the  devil's  writ.'' 

Malone. 

^  Why,  As  l-y  lot,  God  wot, — &:c.]  The  old  fong  from  which 
thefe  quotations  are  taken,  I  communicated  to  Dr.  Percy,  Avho 
has  honoured  if  with  a  place  in  the  fecond  and  third  editions  ot 
his  Rclifjues  of  ancient  Englijh  Poetry.  In  the  books  belonging 
to  the  Stationers'  Company,  there  are  two  entries  of  this  Ballad 
among  others.      "  A  ballet  intituled  the  Songe   of    Jepthah's 
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know.  It  came  to  pqfi,  y^s  moft  like  it  wcr-y,— Tlie 
firft  row  of  the  pious  chanibn  ^  will  fhow  you  more ; 
for  look,  my  abridgment '  comes. 

doughtcr"  &c.  "idQj,  Vol.  I.  fol.  l62.  Again:  ""  Jefa  Judge 
of  Ifraeir  p.  pS,  Vol.  III.  Dec.  14,   l624. 

Til  is  Itory  was  alfo  one  of  the  favourite  fubie6ts  of  ancient 
tapeftry.     Steevens. 

There  is  a  Latin  tragedy  on  the  fubjeft  of  Jepthn,  by  John 

Chrirtopherfon,  in   154d,  and  another  by  Buchanan,  in   1554. 

^A  third  by  Du  Pleffis  Momay,  is  mentioned  by  Prynne,  in  his 

H'ljiriomajtix.     The  fame  fubjeft  had  probably  been  introduced 

on  the  Englilli  ftage.     Malone. 

^  ■  the  pious  chanfon  — ]     It  is  pons  chavfnns  in  the  firft 

folio  edition.  The  old  ballads  fung  on  bridges,  and  from  thence 
called  Pons  chanfons.    Hamlet  is  here  repeating  ends  of  old  fongs. 

Pope. 

It  is  pons  chanfons  in  the  quarto  too.  I  know  not  whence  the 
Tuhrick  has  been  brought,  yet  it  has  not  the  appearance  of  an  ar- 
bitrary addition.  The  titles  of  old  ballads  were  never  printed 
red ;  but  perhaps  ruirick  may  ftand  for  viarginal  explanation. 

JOHNSOX. 

There  are  five  large  volumes  of  ballads  in  ]\Ir.  Pepys's  collec- 
tion in  Magdalen's  College  Library,  Cambridge,  ibme  as  ancient 
as  Henry  VILs  reign,  and  not  one  red  letter  upon  any  one  of 
the  titles.     Grey, 

The  words,  of  the  ruirick,  were  firft  infer*ed  by  Mr.  Rowe, 
in  his  edition  in  I709,  The  old  quartos  in  l604,  l605,  and 
1611,  read,  pious  cha?fon,  which  gives  the  fenfe  wanted,  and 
I  have  accordingly  inferted  it  in  the  text. 

The  pious  chanfons  were  a  kind  of  Chrifimas  carols,  contain- 
ing fome  fcriptural  hiftory  thrown  into  loofe  rhymesy  and  fung 
about  tlie  ftreets  by  the  common  people  when  they  went  at  that 
feafon  to  folicit  alms.  Hamlet  is  here  repeating  fome  fcrajis 
from  a  fong  of  this  kind,  and  when  Polonius  enquires  what  fol- 
lows them,  he  refers  him  to  the frji  row  (i.  e.  divifion)  of  one 
of  thefcj  to  obtain  the  information  he  wanted.     Steevens. 

^  my  alridgjnent — ]     He  calls  the  players  afterwards, 

the  brief  chronicles  of  the  times  ;  but  I  think  he  now  means  only 
thofc  who  willjhorten  my  talk.     Johnson. 

An  abridgment  is  ufed  for  adramatick  piece  in  A  Midfummer- 
Night's  Dream,  Aft  V.  fc.  i  : 

"  Say  what  alridgmcnt  have  you  for  this  evening  ?" 
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Enter  Four  or  Five  Players. 

You  are  welcome,  maflers  ;  welcome,  all : — I  arm 
glad  to  fee  thee  well : — welcome,  good  friends. — 
O,  old  friend  !  Why,  thy  face  is  valanced  ^  lince  I 
faw  thee  lad  ;  Com'ft  thou  to  beard  me  ^  in  Den- 
mark ? — What !  my  young  lady  and  miltrefs  !  By-'r- 
lady,  your  ladyfhip  is  nearer  to  heaven,  than  when 
I  fa\v  you  laft,  by  the  altitude  of  a  chopine.'^  Pray 

but  it  does  not  coramodioufly  apply  to  this  pafloge.  See  Vol.  IV, 
p.  405,  n.  4,     Steevens. 

^  /A?/ /ace  w  valanced — ]  i.  e,  fringed  with  a  beard.  The 

valance  is  the  fringes  or  drapery  hanging  round  the  teller  of  a  bed. 

Malone. 

Dryden,  in  one  of  his  epilogues,  has  the  following  line  : 
"  Criticks  in  plume,  and  white  valancy  wig." 

Steevens. 

3  to  beard  me — ]  To  lenrd,  anciently  lignified  io  fet  ai 

defiance.     So,  in  King  Henry  IV.  P.  I : 

"  No  man  fo  potent  breathes  upon  the  ground, 
"  But  I  will  heard  him."     Steevens. 
*  'ly  the  altitude  of  a  chopine.]     A  chioppine  is  a  higli 

fhoe,  or  rather,  a  clog,  worn  by  the  Italians,  as  in  T.  Heywood's 
Challenge  of  Beauty,  Aft  V.  Song  : 

"  The  Italian  in  her  high  chopeene, 

"  Scotch  lafs,  and  lovely  froe  too  ; 
"  The  Spanifli  Donna,  French  Madame, 
"  He  doth  not  feare  to  go  to," 
So,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Cynthia's  Revels  : 

"  I  do  wifli  myfelf  one  of  my  miftrefs's  cioppini.''  Another 
demands,  why  would  he  be  one  of  his  miftrefs's  cioppini  ?  a 
third  anfwers,  "  becaufe  he  would  make  her  higher." 

Again,  in  Deckers  Match  me  in  London,  1631  :  "  I'm  only 
taking  inftruftions  to  make  her  a  lower  chopeene  ;  flie  finds  fault 
that  Ihe's  lifted  too  high." 

Again,  in  Chapman's  Cafar  and  Pompey,  l6l3  : 
" and  thou  (halt 


"  Have  chopincs  at  commandement  to  an  height 
"  Of  lifethou  canft  wifli." 
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God,  your  voice,  like  a  piece  of  uncurrent  goldj 
be  not  cracked  within  the  ring.? — Mailers,  you  are 


See  the  figure  of  a  Venetian  courtezan  among  the  Hahiti  Au' 
tichi  kc.  di  Cefare  VeceUio,  p.  114,  edit.  15p8  :  and  (as  Mr. 
Ritfon  obferves)  among  the  Diverfarum  Nationum  Habitus, 
Padua,   1592.     Steevens. 

Tom  Coryat,  in  his  Crudities,  I6II,  p.  262,  calls  them 
qhapineys,  and  gives  the  following  account  of  them  :  "  There  is 
one  thing  nfed  of  the  Venetian  women,  and  fome  others  dwelling 
in  the  eities  and  townes  fubjeft  to  the  figniory  of  Venice,  that 
is  not  to  be  obferved  (I  thinke)  amongft  any  other  women  in 
Chriftendome  :  which  is  common  in  Venice,  that  no  woman 
whatfoever  goeth  without  it,  either  in  her  houfe  or  abroad,  a 
thing  made  of  wood  and  covered  with  leather  of  fundry  colors, 
'ome  with  white,  fome  redde,  fome  yellow.  It  is  called  a  ehapi- 
ney,  which  they  wear  under  their fhoes.  Many  of  them  are 
curioufly  painted  ;  fome  alio  of  them  I  have  feen  fairely  gilt :  fo 
uncomely  a  thing  (in  my  opinion)  that  it  is  pitty  this  foolifli- 
cuftom  is  not  cleane  banilhed  and  exterminated  out  of  the  citie. 
There  are  many  of  thefe  chapineys  of  a  great  height,  even  half 
a  yard  high,  which  maketh  many  of  their  women  that  are  very 
Ihort,  feeme  much  taller  than  the  tallell  women  we  have  in  • 
England.  Alfo  I  have  heard  it  obferved  among  them,  that  by 
how  much  the  nobler  a  woman  is,  by  fo  much  the  higher  are 
her  chapineys.  All  their  gentlewomen  and  mofl.  of  their  wives 
and  widowes  that  are  of  any  wealth,  are  aflifted  and  fupported 
eyther  by  men  or  women,  when  they  walke  abroad,  to  the  end. 
they  may  not  fall.  They  are  borne  up  mod  commonly  by  the 
left  arme,  otherwife  they  might  quickly  take  a  fall."     Reed. 

Again,  in  Marllon's  Dutch  Courtezan,  l605  :  "  Doft  not 
weare  high  corked  flioes,  chopines  ?" 

The  word  ought  rather  to  be  written  chapine,  from  chapin. 
Span,  which  is  defined  by  Minlheu  in  his  Spani/Ji  DiSiionary  ; 
"  a  high  corkfJioe.'"  There  is  no  fynonymous  word  in  the  Ita- 
lian language,  though  the  Fenetian  ladies,  as  we  are  told  by 
Lalfels,  "  wear  high  heel'd  Ihoes,  like  ftilts,"  &c.     Malone.  , 

*  he  not  cracked  within  the  ring.']     That  is,  cracked  too 

much  for  ufe.     This  is  faid  to  a  young  player  who  a6ted  the  parts 
of  women.     Johnson. 

I  find  the  fame  phrafe  in  The  Captain,  by  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  : 

Vol.  XVin.  L 
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all  welcome.  We'll  e'en  to't  like  French  falcon- 
ers/ fly  at  any  thing  we  fee  :  We'll  have  a  fpeech 
llraight :  Come,  give  us  a  tafle  of  your  quality ; 
come,  a  paffionate  fpeech. 

1  Plat.  What  fpeech,  my  lord  ? 

Ham,  I  heard  thee  fpeak  me  a  fpeech  once, — 
but  it  was  never  a^led ;  or,  if  it  was,  not  above 
once  :  for  the  play,  I  remember,  pleafed  not  the 
million  ;  'twas  caviare  to  the  general  -J  but  it  was' 


"  Come  to  be  married  to  my  lady's  womarr, 
"  After  (lie's  cradid  in  (he  ring." 
Again,  in  Ben  ionions Alagnetick  Lady  : 

"  Light  gold,  and  crack' d  within  the  ring." 
Again,  in  Your  Five  Gal/ants,  1^08  :   "  Kere's^MiftrelTe  Rofe- 
noble  lias  loft  her  maidenhead,  crackt  in  the  ring." 
Again,  in  Ram-Alleif,  or  Merry  Tricks,  l6ll  : 

"  not  a  penny  the  worle 

"  For  a  little  nfe,  whole  within  the  ring." 
Again,  in  Decker's  Hone/t  Whore,   1635  :  "  You  will  not  let 
my  oaths  be  cracked  in  the  ring,  will  you  ?"     Steevens. 

The  following  palTage  in  Lyly's  Woman  in  the  Moon,  ISQ"/, 
as  well  as  that  in  Fletcher's  Captain,  might  lead  us  to  fuppofe 
that  this  phrafe  fometimes  conveyed  a  wanton-allufion  :  "  Well, 
if  fhe  were  twenty  grains  lighter,  refufe  her,  provided  always 
file  be  not  dipt  within  the  ring."     T.  C. 

*  like  VYev\c\i  falconers,']    The  amufenient  of  falconry 

was  much  cultivated  in  France.  In  All's  well  that  ends  well, 
Shakfpeare  has  introduced  an  ajlringer  or  falconer  at  the  French 
court.  Mr.  Toilet,  who  has  mentioned  the  fame  circumftance, 
likewife  adds  that  it  is  faid  in  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Tratis, 
p.  116,  that  "  the  French  i'eem  to  have  been  the  firft  and  nobleft 
falconers  in  the  weftern  part  of  Europe  ;"  and,  "  that  the  French 
king  fent  over  his  falconers  to  ll^ow  that  fport  to  King  James  the 
Firft."     See  Weldon's  Court  of  King  James.     Steevens. 

like  French  falconers,']  Thus  the  folio.     Quarto: — like 

friendly  falconers.     Malone. 

'  caviare  /o //ie  general :]    Giles  Fletcher,  in  his   PiuJ/c 

Commonwealth,  15Q1,  p.  11,  fays  in  Ruffia.tliey  have  divers 
kinds  of  tilli  "  very  good  and  delicate  :  as  the  Bellouga  &  Bel- 
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(as  i  received  it,  and  others,  vvhofe  judgments,  in 
iuch  matters,  cried  in  the  top  of  mine,*^)  an  excel- 


louglna  of  four  or  five  elnes  long,  the  Ofitrina  &  Sturgeon,  but 
not  fo  thick  nor  long.  Thefe  four  kind  of  fifli  breed  in  the 
Wolgha  and  are  catched  in  great  plenty,  and  ferved  thence  into 
the  whole  realme  for  a  good  food.  Of  the  roes  of  thefe  four 
kinds  they  make  very  great  ftore  of  Icary  or  Caveary.'"  See 
alfo,  Mr.  Ritfon's  Remarks,  &c,  on  Shakfpeare,  (edit.  1/78,) 
p.  199.     Reed, 

Ben  Jonfon  has  ridiculed  the  introdu6tlon  of  thefe  foreign 
delicacies  in  his   Cynthia's  Revels  :  "  He  doth  learn  to  eat  An-- 
chovies.  Macaroni,  Bovoli,  FagioH,  and  Caviare,"  he. 
Again,  in  The  Miifes'  Looking  G/qfs,  by  Randolph,  l633  : 

"  the  pleafure  that  I  take  in  fpending  it, 

"  To  feed  on  caviare,  and  eat  anchovies." 
Again,  in  The  IVhite  Devil,  or  Vittoria  Coromhona,  l6l2  : 

"  ■ ■ one  citizen 

"  Is  lord  of  two  fair  manors  that  calfd  you  mafter, 

"  Only  for  caviare." 
Again,  in  Marlton's  JV hat  you  will,  1607: 

" a  man  can  fcarce  eat  good  meat, 

"  Anchovies,  caviare,  but  he's  fatired. '     Steevens. 

Florio,  in.  his  Italian  Di&ionary,  15Q8,  defines,  Caviaro, 
"  a  kinde  of  fait  meat,  ufed  in  Italie,  like  black  fope  j  it  is  made 
of  the  roes  of  fillies." 

Lord  Clarendon  ufes  the  general  for  the  people,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  it  is  ufed  here  :  "  And  fo  by  undervaluing  many  par- 
ticulars, (which  they  truly  efieemed,)  as  rather  to  be  contented 
to  than  that  the  general  Ihould  fuffer, — ."     Book  V.  p.  530. 

Malone. 

'  cried  in  the  top  of  mine,']    i.  e.  whofe  judgment  I  had 

the  highell  opinion  of,     Warbttrton. 

I  think  it  means  only,  that  were  higher  than  mine. 

Johnsons 

Whofe  judgment,  in  fuch  matters,  was  in  much  higher  vogue 
than  mine.     Heath. 

Perhaps  it  means  only — whofe  judgment  was  more  clamoroufly 
delivered  than  mine.  "We  ftill  fay  of  a  bawling  ador,  that  he 
fpeaks  on  the  top  of  his  voice.     Steevens. 

To  over- top  is  a  hunting  term  applied  to  a  dog  when  he  gives 
L2       ^ 
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lent  play ;  well  digefted  in  the  fcenes,  fet  dowti 
with  as  much  modefiy  9  as  cunning.  I  remember, 
one  faid,  there  were  no  fallets '  in  the  lines,  to 
make  the  matter  favoury  ;  nor  no  matter  in  the 
phrafe,  that  might  indite  the  author  of  affection  :- 
but  called  it,  an  honeft  method,^  as  wholefome  4  as 

more  tongue  than  the  reft  of  the  cry.  To  this,  I  believe,  Ham- 
Jet  refers,  and  he  afterwards  mentions  a  cry  of  players. 

Henley. 

'  fet  down  with  as  mucli  raodefty — ]  Modefiy,  for fini- 

plicily.     Warburton. 

^ there  ivere  no  fallets  tS^c.']     Such  is  the  reading  of  the 

old  copies.  I  know  not  why  the  later  editors  continued  to  adopt 
the  alteration  of  Mr.  Pope,  and  read, — no  fait,  &c. 

Mr.  Pope's  alteration  may  indeed  be  in  fome  degree  fupported 
by  the  following  paifnge  in  Decker's  Satiromajtix,  1602  :  "  — a 
prepar'd  troop  of  gallants,  who  fhall  diilafte  every  unfalted  line 
in  their  fly-t)lown  comedies."  Though  the  other  phrafe  was 
ufed  as  late  as  in  the  year  lQ65,  in  A  Banquet  of  Je/is,  &c. 
"  for  junkets,  joci ;  and  for  curious^/a/Zc/^,  fales." 

Steevens. 

'  indite  the  author  of  aJJ-eciion  ;]  Indite,  for  convi6l. 

Warburton. 
— — indite  the  author  of  affeStion  ;}  i.  e.  comift  the  author 
of  being  a  fantaftical  afJ'eCled  writer.  Maria  calls  Malvolio  an 
affeStioned  afs  :  i.  e.  an  qff'eSled  afs ;  and  in-  Love's  Labour  s  Loft, 
Nathaniel  tells  the  Pedant,  that  his  reafons  "  have  been  witty, 
without  affeBion" 

Again,  in  the  tranflation  of  Caftiglione's  Courtier,  by  Hobby, 
155Q  :  "  Among  the  chiefe  conditions  and  qualityes  in  a  waiting- 
gentlewoman,"  is,  "  to  flee  qffeSiion  or  curiofity." 

Again,  in  Chapman's  Preface  to  Ovid's  Banquet  of  Senfe^ 
ISQS  :  "  Obfcuritie  in  afj'eciion  of  words  and  indigefted  concets, 
is  pedanticall  and  childllh."     Stp:evens. 

3  hut  called  it,  an  honejl  viethod,']  Hamlet  is  telling  how 

much  his  judgment  differed  from  that  of  others.  One  faid, 
there  was  no  fallets  in  the  lines,  &c.  but  called  it  an  honeji  vie- 
thod. The  author  probably  gave  it, — But  1  called  it  an  tiomft 
method,  &c.     Johnson. 

an  howQ^t  method,']    Honeft,  for  chafe.     WARBURTOfr. 

*  as  wholefome  &:c.]    This  paffiige  v/as  recovered  from 

the  quartos  by  Dr.  Johnfon.     Steevens. 
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Aveet,  and  by  very  much  more  haiidfome  than  fine. 
One  fpeech  in  it  I  chiefly  loved  :  'twas  ^Eneas'  tale 
to  Dido  ;  and  thereabout  of  it  efpecially,  where  he 
fpeaks  of  Priam's  flaughter :  If  it  live  in  your  me- 
mory, begin  at  this  line;  let  me  fee,  let  me  fee ; — 
TJie  rugged  PyTrhus,  like  the  Hyrcanian  heaji,^ — 
'tis  not  fo ;  it  begins  with  Pyrrhus. 

*'  Fabula  nullius  veneris,  morataque  re£te." 

M.  Mason. 

5  The  rugged  Pyrrhus,  &c.]  Mr.  Malone  once  obferved  to 
me,  that  Mr.  Capell  fuppofed  the  fpeech  uttered  by  the  Player 
before  Hamlet,  to  have  been  taken  from  an  ancient  drama,  en- 
titled, "  Dido  Queen  of  Carthage."  I  had  not  then  the  means 
of  juftifying  or  confuting  his  remark,  the  piece  aUuded  to  having 
efcaped  the  hands  of  the  moft  Hberal  and  induftrious  colleftors 
of  fuch  curiofities.  Since,  however,  I  have  met  with  this  per- 
formance, and  am  therefore  at  liberty  to  pronounce  that  it  did 
not  furnifli  our  author  with  more  than  a  general  hint  for  his  de- 
fcription  of  the  death  of  Priam,  kc. ;  unlefs  with  reference  to — 

"  the  whiff  and  wind  of  his  fell  fword 

"  The  unnerved  father  falls, ." 

we  read,  ver.  *  : 

"  And  with  the  wind  thereof  the  king  fell  do\^'n  j." 
and  can  make  out  a  refemblance  between — 

"  So  as  a  painted  tyrant,  Pyrrhus  flood  3" 
and  ver.  **  : 

*'  So  leaning  on  his  fword,  he  ftood  ftone  ftill." 
The  greater  part  of  the  following  lines  are  furely  more  ridicu- 
lous in  themfelves,  than  even  Shakfpeare's  happieft  vein  of  bur- 
lefque  or  parody  could  have  made  them  : 

"  At  laft  came  Pirrhus  fell  and  full  of  ire, 

"  His  harnefle  dropping  bloud,  and  on  his  fpeare 

"  The  mangled  head  of  Priams  yongeft  fonne; 

*'  And  after  him  his  band  of  Mirmidons, 

"  With  balles  of  wild-fire  in  their  murdering  pawes, 

**  Which  made  the  funerall  flame  that  burnt  faire  Troy  ; 

"  All  which  hemd  me  about,  crying,  this  is  he, 

"  Dido.  Ah,  how  could  poor  ^neas  fcape  their  hands  ? 
"  yEn.  My  mother  Venus,  jealous  of  my  health, 
"  Convaid  me  from  their  crooked  nets  -and  bands  : 
"  So  I  efcapt  the  furious  Pirrhus  wrath, 
''  Who  then  ran  to  the  pallace  of  the  King, 
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The  rugged  Pi/rrhus, — he,  whofe  fable  arms^ 
Blcick  as  his  purpofe,  did  the  night  refemhle 

"  And  at  Joves  Altar  finding  Priavms, 
"  About  whofe  witherd  neck  hung  Hecuba, 
"  Foulding  his  hand  in  hers,  and  joyntly  both 
**■  Beating  their  breafts  and  falling  on  the  ground, 
"  He  with  his  faulchions  point  raifde  up  at  once  ; 
"  And  with  Megeras  eyes  flared  in  their  face, 
"  Threatning  a  thoufand  deaths  at  every  glaunce. 
"■  To  whom  the  aged  king  thus  tren:ibling  fpoke  :  &c. — i 
*'  Not  niov'd  at  all,  but  fmiling  at  his  teares, 
"  This  butcher,  whil'ft  his  hands  were  yet  held  up, 
^'  Treading  upon  his  breaft,  flroke  off  his  hands. 
"  Dido.  O  end,  iEneas,  I  can  hear  no  more. 
"  /En.  At  which  the  franticke  queene leapt  on  hisface^ 
*'  And  in  his  eyelids  hanging  by  the  nayles, 
*'  A  little  while  prolong'd  her  hufband's  life  : 
*'  At  laft  the  fouldiers  puld  her  by  the  heeles, 
*■'■  And  fwong  her  howling  in  tlie  emptie  ayre, 
"  "Which  fenl  an  echo  to  the  wounded  king  : 
^'  Whereat  he  lifted  up  his  bedrcd  lims, 
"  And  would  have  grappeld  with  Achilles  fonne, 
*'  Forgetting  both  his  want  of  flrength  and  hands; 
"  Which  he  difdaining,  whiikt  his  fword  about, 
*  "  And  with  the  tvound  thereof  the  king  fell  downe  ; 
"  Then  from  the  navell  to  the  throat  at  once, 
"  He  ript  old  Priam  ;  at  whofe  latter  gafpe 
*'  Jove's  marble  flatuc  gan  to  bend  the  brow, 
"  As  lothing  Pirrlms  for  this  wicked  aft  : 
*'  Yet  he  undaunted  tooke  his  fathers  flagge, 
"  And  dipt  it  in  the  old  kings  chill  cold  bloud, 
*'  And  then  in  triumph  ran  into  the  Itreetes, 
"  Through  Avhich  he  could  not  palie  for  flaughtred  men  ; 
■*•*  "  So  leaning  on  his  fword  he  flood  ftone  fiill, 

"  Viewing  the  fire  wherewith  rich  Ilion  burnt."  K6i  IT. 
The  cxa6t  title  of  the  play  from  which  thefe  lines  are  copied, 
IS  as  follows  :  The — ^Tragedie  of  Dido  |  Queen  of  Carthage  j 
Played  by  the  Children  of  her  [  Majefties  Chappel.  |  Written 
by  Chriflopher  Marlowe,  and  |  Thomas  Najh,  Gent,  \  — Aflors 
J  Jupiter.  I  Gammed.  \  Venus  \  Cupid.  |  Juuo.  |  Mcrcurie,    or 
— Hermes,  \  jEneas.  |  yifcanius.  )  Dido.  |  Anna.  |  Achates,  j 
Jlioneus.  |    larlas.  \    Cloanthes.      Sergefius.  |    At    l/ondon,    j 
Printed,  by  the  Widdowe  Vrwin,  for  Thomas  Jfoodcocke,  and 
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When  lie  Jay  couched  in  the  ominous  horfe. 
Hath  no2u  this  dread  and  black  complexion  finear  d 
fVith  heraldry  more  dijmal;   head  to  foot 
Now  is  he  total  gules  i^  horridly  triclid'^ 
With  blood  of  fathers,  mothers,  daughters,  fons ; 
Balid  and  impq/ied  ivith  the  parching  ftveets. 
That  lend  a  tyrannous  and  u  dainned  light 
•    T.0  their  lord's  murder:  Roafted  in  lurath,   and 
fire, 
And  thus  o''er-fized  ivith  coagulate  gore, 
With  eyes  like  carbuncles,^  the  hellifc  Pyrrkus 
Old  grandfire  Primnfeeks; — So  proceed  you.^ 

Pol.  'Fore  God,   my  lord,  well  fpoken  ;    with 
good  accent,  and  good  difcretion. 

1  Play.  Anon  he  finds  him 
Striking  too Jliort  at  Greeks;   his  antique fvord, 
Rebellious  to  his  arm,  lies  ivhere  it  falls, 
Repugna^it  to  command:    Unequal  matched, 
Pyrrhus  at  Priam  drives  ;   in  rage,  frikes  wide  ; 


j  are  to  be  fokle  at  his  fhop,  in  Paules  Church-yeard^  at  j  the 
iigne  of  the  black  Beare-.  15Q4.  j    Steevens. 

^  Now  is  he  total  gules  5]  Gules  is  a  term  in  the  barbarous 
jargon  peculiar  to  heraldry,  and  fignifies  red.  Shakipeare  has  it 
again  in  Timon  of  Athens  : 

"  With  man's  blood  paint  the  ground  ;  gules,  gules." 
Heywood,  in  his  Second  Part  of  the  Iron  yige,  has  mad^  a 
verb  from  it : 

"  old  Hecuba's  reverend  locks 

"■  "ReguCd  in  flaughter — ,"     Steevens, 

'  trick' d — ]  i.  e.  fmeared,  painted.     An  heraldick  term . 

See  Vol,  VIII.  p.  212,  n.  8.     Malone. 

*  JVith  eyes  like  carbuncles,]  So^  in  Milton's  Paradife  Lnji, 
B.  IX.  1.  500  : 

"  -and  carbuncles  his  eyes."     Steevens. 

^  So  proceed  you.']  Thefe  words  are  not  in  the  folio. 

Malone. 

L4 
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But  with  the  whiff  and  ivind  of  his  fell  fword 
The  unnerved  father  falls.     Then  fenjelefs  Ilium^. 
Seeming  to  feel  this  blow,  ivith  flaming  top 
Stoops  to  his  hafe ;   and  ivith  a  hideous  craft 
Takes  prijoner  Pyrrhus'  ear  :  for,  lo  !  his  fword 
IVhich  luas  declining  on  the  milky  head 
Of  reverend  Piiam,  feernd  Vthe  air  tofick  : 
So,  as  a  painted  tyrant,^  Pyrrhus  food  ; 
^nd,  like  a  neutral  to  his  will  and  matter, 
Did  nothing. 

But,  as  ive  often  fee,  againffome  form, 
Aflence  in  the  heavens,  the  rack  f  and  fill. 
The  hold  ivinds  fpeechlefs,  and  the  orb  below 
j4s  hufi  as  death  r  anon  the  dreadful  thunder 
Doth  rend  the  region :  So,  after  Pyrrhus^  P^^ufe, 
A  roufed  vengeance fets  him  new  a  ivork  ; 
And  never  did  the  Cyclops''  hammers  fill 
On  Mars' s  armour,'^  forg'dfor  proof  eterne, 
IFith  lefs  remorfe  than  Pyrrhus'  bleeding  fword 
Noiu  falls  on  Priam. — 

'  as  a  painted  tyranl,"]    Shakl'peare  was  probably  here 

(hiiiking  of  the  tremendous  perlbnages  often  reprefented  in  old 
tapeitry,  whofe  uplifted  fu  ords  JVick  in  the  air,  and  do  nothing. 

Malone. 

^ ^as  ive  nftejifee,  againfl  feme  ftorm, 

The  bold  w'mAs  fpeeddcfs ,  ami  the  orb  below 
As  hufti  as  death  ;]   So,  in  Fenns  and  yldonis  : 
"  Even  as  the  ivind  is  hii/h'd.  before  it  raineth." 
This  line  leads  me  to  fnfpeft  that  Shakfpeare  wrote — -the  bold 
wind  fpeechlefs.     Many  (imilar  miftakeshave  happened  in  thefe 
plays,  where  the  word  ends  with  the  fame  letter  with  which  the 
next  begins.     JNLvlone. 

'  And  never  did  the  Cyclops'  hammers  fall 

On  Mars's  armour,  &c.]  This  thought  appears  to  have 
been  adopted  from  the  3d  Book  of  Sidney's  Arcadia  :  "  Vulcan, 
when  he  wrought  at  his  wive's  requeft  -^neasan  armour,  made 
not  his  hammer  beget  a  greater  found  than  the  fwords  of  thofe 
ripble  knights  did"  Sac.     Steevens. 
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Out,   out,  thou /trumpet,  Fortune  !  jltl  you  gods, 
In  general  fy nod,  take  away  her  poiver  ; 
Break  all  the/pokes  and  fellies  from  her  ivheel, 
Jlnd  howl  the  round  7iav e  down  the  hill  of  heaven, 
As  loiv  as  to  the  fiends  ! 
Pol.  This  is  too  long. 

Hjm.  It  {hall  to  the  barber's,  with  your  beard. — 
Pr'ythee,  fay  on  : — He's  for  a  jig,  or  a  tale  of  baw- 
dry,'^ or  he  fleeps : — fay  on  :  come  to  Hecuba. 

J  Play.  But  who,  ah  ivoe  /5  hadfeen  the  mohled 
queen  ^— ' — 

^  »..  He's  for  a  jig,  or  a  tale  of  lawdrt/,']  See  note  on 
"  -I— — your  only  jig-maker,"  A&.  III.  fc.  ii.     Steevens. 

A  jig,  in  our  poet's  time,  lignified  a  ludicrous  metrical  com- 
pofition,  as  well  as  a  dance.  Here  it  is  ufed  in  the  former  fenfe. 
So,  in  Florio's  Italian  Di6l.  15gS  :  "  Frottola,  a  countrie  jigg, 
or  round,  or  countrie  fong,  or  wanton  verfes."  See  The  Htjio- 
rical  Account  of  the  Englifli  Stage,  &:c.  Vol.  III.     Malone. 

^  But  who,  ah  woe  /]  Thus  the  quarto,  except  that  it  has— ^a 
woe.  A  is  printed  inftead  of  ah  in  various  places  in  the  old 
copies.  JVoe  was  formerly  ufed  adjedlively  for  woeful.  So^  in 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  Woe,  woe  are  we,  fir,  you  may  not  live  to  wear  - 
"  All  your  true  followers  out." 
The  folio  reads — But  who,   0  who,  &c.     Malone. 

*  the  mobled  queen  — ]     Moiled  or   mahled   fignifies, 

veiled.  So,  Sandys,  fpeaking  of  the  Turkifh  women,  fays, 
their  heads  and  faces  are  mabled  infne  linen,  that  no  more  is 
to  lefeen  of  them  than  their  eyes.     Travels.     Warburton. 

Mobled  fignifies  huddled,  grofsly  covered.     Johnson. 

I  meet  with  this  word  in  Shirley's  Gentleman  of  Venice : 
"  The  moon  does  mobble  up  herfclf."     Farmer. 

Mobled  is,  I  believe,  no  more  than  a  depravation  of  miiffled. 
It  is  thus  corrupted  in  Ogilby's  Fables,  Second  Part : 
"  Mobbled  nine  days  in  my  confidering  cap, 
"  Before  my  eyes  beheld  the  blelfed  day." 
In  the  Weft  this  word  is  ftill  ufed  in  tlie  fame  fenfe  j  and  that 
is  the  meaning  of  mobile  in  Dr.  Farmer's  quotation. 

Holt  Whit£. 
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Ham,  The  mobled  queen  ? 

Pol.  That's  good  ;  mobled  queen  is  good. 

1  Play.  Run  barefoot  up  and  down,  threafning 

the  flames 
With  IKfon  rheum  ;'  a  clout  upon  that  head, 
Where  late  the  diadem  flood ;  and,  for  a  robe, 
uihout  her  lank  and  all  o'' er-teemed  loins, 
A  blanket,  in  the  alarm  of  fear  caught  up  ; 
Who  this  hadfeen,  ivith  tongue  in  venomfteep''d, 
^Gainfl  fortune's  flate  would  treafon  have  pro- 

nouncd  : 
But  if  the  gods  themf elves  did  fee  her  then. 
When  flie  faiv  Pijrrhus  make  malicious  Jport 
In  mincing  ivith  hisfivord  her  hifl;and's  limbs  ; 
The  inftant  burfl  of  clamour  that  flie  made, 
{Unlefs  things  mortal  move  them  not  at  all,) 


The  mailed  queen,  (or  moiled  queen,  as  it  is  fpelt  in  the 
quarto,)  means,  the  queen  attired  in  a  large,  coarfe,  and  carelels 
head-drels.  A  few  lines  lower  we  are  told  fhe  had  "  a  clout 
upon  that  head,  where  late  the  diadem  flood." 

To  mul,  (which  in  the  North  is  pronounced  mol,  and  hence 
the  fpelling  of  the  old  copy  in  the  prefent  inftance,)  fays  Ray  in 
his  Dift.  of  North  Country  words,  is  "  to  drefs  carelefsly.  Mabs 
arpjlatterns." 

The  ordinary  morning  head-drefs  of  ladies  continued  to  be 
diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  a  mab,  to  almoft  the  end  of  the 
r.eign  of  George  the  Second.     The  folio  reads — the  inollcd  queen. 

Maloxk. 

In  the  counties  of  Eflex  and  Middlefex,  this  morning  cap  has 
always  been  called — a  mob,  and  not  a  viab.  My  fpelling  of  the 
word  therefore  agrees  with  its  moft  familiar  pronunciation. 

SxEEVi;\s. 

''  With  biiVon  rke^ivi;  ]  Biffbn  or  leefi-n,  i.  e.  blind.  A 
word  ftill  in  ufein  fome  parts  of  the  North  of  England. 

So,  in  Coriolanus  :  "  What  harm  can  your  bijjbn  confpeftui- 
ties  gleaa  out  of  this  character  ? "     St  e  e  v  e  x  s . 
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fVould  have  made  milch^  the  burning  eye  of  hea- 
ven, 
And  pafsion  in  the  god.'i. 

Pol.  Look,  whether  he  has  not  turned  his  co- 
lour, and  has  tears  in's  eyes. — Pr'ythee,  no  more. 

Ham.  'Tis  well ;  I'll  have  thee  fpeak  out  the  reft 
of  this  foon. — Good  my  lord,  will  you  fee  the 
players  well  beftowed  ?  Do  you  hear,  let  them  be 
well  ufed  ;  for  they  are  the  abftra(5l,  and  brief  chro- 
nicles, of  the  time  :  After  your  death  you  were  bet- 
ter have  a  bad  epitaph,  than  their  ill  report  while 
you  live. 

Pol.  My  lord,  I  will  ufe  them  according  to  their 
defert. 

Ham.  Odd's  bodikin,  man,  much  better  :  Ufe 
every  man  after  his  defert,  and  who  fhall  'fcape 
whipping  ?  Ufe  them  after  3'Our  own  honour  and 
dignity  :  The  lefs  they  deferve,  the  more  merit  is 
jn  your  bounty.     Take  them  in. 

Pol.  Come,  lirs. 

\_Exit  PoLONius,  withfome  of  the  Players. 

Ham.  Follow  him,  friends :  we'll  hear  a  play  to- 
morrow.— Doft  thou  hear  me,  old  friend ;  can  you 
play  the  murder  of  Gonzago  ? 

1  Plat.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  We'll  have  it  to-morrow  night.  You 
could,  for  a  need,  ftudy  a  fpeech  of  fome  dozen  or 
fixteen  lines,  which  I  would  fet  down,  and  infert 
in't  ?  could  you  not  .^ 

1  Plat.  Ay,  my  lord. 

^  —— Twarfe  milch — ]  Drayton  in  the  13th  Song  of  hisPo- 
lyolbion  gives  this  epithet  to  dew:  "Exhaling  the  milch 
dew."  &c.    Steevens. 
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Hjm.  Very  well. — Follow  that  lord;  and  look 
you  mock  him  not.  \_Exit  Player.]  My  good  friends, 
[To  Ros.  and  Guil.]  I'll  leave  you  till  night:  you 
are  welcome  to  Elfinore. 

Ros.  Good  my  lord  ! 

[£aezm^KosENCEANTZ  and  Guildensterk. 

Ham.  Ay,  fo,  God  be  wi'  you  : — Now  I  am  alone. 
O,  what  a  rogue  and  peaiant  fiave  am  I  ! 
Is  it  not  monftrous,  that  this  player  herCj^ 
But  in  a  ficiion,  in  a  dream  of  paffion, 
Could  force  his  foul  fo  to  his  own  conceit, 
That  from  her  working,  all  his  vifage,  wann'd  ;^ 


'  Is  it  not  inonjirous,  that  this  player  here,']  It  ihould  feem 
from  the  complicated  nature  of  fuch  parts  as  Hamlet,  l>ear,  &c. 
that  the  time  of  Shakfpeare  had  produced  fome  excellent  per- 
formers. He  M'ould  fcarce  have  taken  the  pains  to  form 
chara6ters  which  he  had  no  profpeft  of  feeing  reprefented  with 
force  and  propriety  on  the  ftage. 

His  plays  indeed,  by  their  own  power,  nmfl  have  given  a  dif- 
ferent turn  to  ading,  and  almolt  new-created  the  performers  of 
his  age.  Myfteries,  Moralities,  and  Enterludes,  afforded  no  ma- 
terials for  art  to  work  on,  no  difcriminations  of  chara6ter  or  va- 
riety of  appropriated  language.  From  tragedies  like  Camhyfes, 
Tajnburlaine,  and  Jer on y7no,  nature  w-as  wholly  baniflied;  and 
the  comedies  of  Gammer  Giirton,  Common  Condycyons,  and 
The  Old  Wives  Tale,  might  have  had  juftice  done  to  them  by  the 
loweft  order  of  human  beings. 

SanSiius  his  animal,  mentif(jue  capacius  altee 
was  wanting,  when  the  dramas  of  Shakfpeare  made  their  firft 
appearance  ;  and  to  thefe  we  were  certainly  indebted  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  a6tor3  who  could  never  have  improved  fo  long  as 
their  fenlibilities  were  unawakened,  their  memories  burthened 
only  by  pedaiitick  or  puritanical  declamation,  and  their  manners 
vulgarized  by  pleafantry  of  as  low  an  origin.     Steevens. 

'  all  his  vifage  wann'd  :]     [The  folio  «'a7-7?2'f/.]     This 

Tnight  do,  did  not  the  old  quarto  lead  us  to  a  more  exaci  and  per- 
tinent reading,  which  is — vifage  ivand;  i.e.  turned  pale  or 
.'ran.  For  fo  the  vifage  appears  when  the  mind  is  thus  affec* 
tioncdj  and  not  icarm'd  or  fluili'd.     Wai^bueton. 
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Tears  in  his  eyes,  diftra^lion  in's  afpc6l,^ 

A  broken  voice^  and  his  whole  fundtion  fuiting 


*  That,  from  her  ivorking,  all  his  vrfage  wann'd  ; 
Tears  in  his  eyes,  diftraction  ins  qfpeci,']    IVand  (wann'd  it 
ihould  have  been  fpelt,)  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto,  which  Df, 
Warburton,  I  think  rightly,  reftored.     The  folio  reads  ivarvi'd, 
for  which  Mr.  Steevens  contends  in  the  following  noie  : 

"  The  working  of  the  foul,  and  the  effort  to  Ihed  tears,  will 
give  a  colour  to  the  aftor's  face,  inl1:ead  of  taking  it  away.  Tlie 
vifage  is  alwa)'s  war  in  d  and  flulh'd  by  any  unufual  exertion  in  a 
paffionate  fpeech  ;  but  no  perfornrer  was  ever  yet  found,  I  be- 
lieve, whofe  feelings  were  of  fuch  exquilite  fenfibility  as  to  pro- 
duce palenefs  in  any  fituation  in  which  the  drama  could  plac« 
him.  But  if  players  were  indeed  pofl'eired  of  that  power,  there 
is  no  fuch  circumftance  in  the  fpeech  uttered  before  Hamlet,  as 
could  introduce  the  tvaniiefs  for  which  Dr.  Warburton  con- 
tends." The  fame  expreflion,  however,  is  found  in  the  fourth 
Book  of  Stanyhurft's  tranllation  of  the  ^Siirid  : 

"  And  eke  all  her  vifage  leaning  with  murther  ap- 
proaching." 
Whether  an  aftor  can  produce  palenefs,  it  is,  I  think,  unne- 
ceflary  to  enquire.  That  Shakfpeare  though/  he  could,  and  con- 
lidered  the  fpeech  in  queftion  as  likely  to  produce  ivannefs,  is 
proved  decifively  by  the  words  which  he  li;is  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Polonius  in  this  fcenej  which  add  fuch  fupport  to  the  original 
reading,  that  I  have  without  hefir.ation  reftored  it.  Immediately 
after  the  Player  has  finiflied  his  fpeech,  Polonius  exclaims, 

"  Look,  whether  he  has  not  turned  his  colour,  and  has  tears 
in  his  eyes.''  Here  we  find  the  effort  to  (hed  tears,  taking 
away,  not  giving  a  colour.  If  it  be  objefted,  that  by  turned  his 
colour,  Shakfpeare  meant  that  the  player  grew  red,  a  paffage  in 
King  Richard  III.  m  which  the  poet  is  again  defcrlbing  an  aftor, 
who  is  mafter  of  his  art,  will  at  once  anfwcr  the  objection  : 

"  Rich.  Come,  couiin,  canff  thou  quake,  and  change 
thy  colour  ? 
"  Murder  thy  breath  in  middle  of  a  word  ; 
*'  And  then  again  begin,  and  llop  again, 
"  As  if  thou  wert  dijiraught  and  mdd  uilh  terror  ? 

"  Buck.  Tut,  I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian, 
"  Tremlle  and  flart  at  wagging  of  a  ftraw,"  &c. 
The   words  (juake,   and  terror,  and  tremble,  as  well  as  the 
whole  context,  ihow,  that  by    "  change  thy  colour,"  Shakfpeare 
meant  grow  pale,     Malone. 
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With  forms  to  his  conceit  ?  And  all  for  nothing  l 

For  Hecuba ! 

What's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba,^ 

That  he  fhoulcl  weep  for  her  ?  What  would  he  do. 

Had  he  the  motive  and  the  cue  for  paffion,4 

That  I  have  ?  He  would  drown  theftage  with  tears^ 

And  cleave  the  general  ear  5  w-ith  horrid  fpeech  ; 

Make  mad  the  guilty,  and  appal  the  free, 

Confound  the  ignorant ;  and  amaze,  indeed^ 

The  very  faculties  of  eyes  and  ears. 

Yet  I, 

A  dull  and  muddy-mettled  rafcal/  peak. 


The  word  afpefi  (as  Dr.  Farmer  very  properly  obferves)  was 
in  Shakfpeare's  time  accented  on  tlie  fecond  fyllable.  The  foUo 
exhibits  the  paflage  as  I  have  printed  it.     Steevexs. 

^  What's Hecula  to  h'lin,  &c.]  It  is  plain  Shakrpeare  alludes 
to  a  ftory  told  of  Alexander  the  cruel  tyrant  of  Pherae  in  Thef- 
faly,  who  feeing  a  famous  tragedian  aft  in  the  Troades  of 
Euripides,  was  fo  fenfibly  tonched  that  he  left  the  theatre  before 
the  play  was  ended  ;  being  afliamed,  as  he  owned,  that  he  who 
never  pitied  thofe  he  murdered,  lliould  weep  at  the  fafferings  of 
Hecnla  and  Andromache.  See  Plutarch  in  the  Life  of  Pelo- 
J)idas.     Upton. 

Shakfpeare,  it  is  highly  probable,  had  read  the  life  of  Pelo- 
pidas,  but  I  fee  no  ground  for  fuppofing  there  is  liere  an  allufion 
to  it.  Hamlet  is  not  afliamed  of  being  feen  to  weep  at  a  thea- 
trical exhibition,  but  mortified  that  a  player,  in  a  dream  of  pqf- 
.fion,  fhould  appear  more  agitated  by  tictitious  forrow,  tlian  tlic 
prince  Was  by  a  real  calamity.     Malone. 

■*  ■ the  cue  for  pafjion,']  The  hint,  the  direction. 

JoilKSON'. 

This  phrafe  is  theatrical,  and  occurs  at  leaft  a  dozen  times  in 
our  author's  plays.  Thus,  fays  Quince  to  Flute  in  A  Midfum- 
mcr- Night's  Dream  :  "  You  fpeak  all  your  part  at  once,  cues  and 
all."     See  alfo  Vol.  XII.  p.  403,  n.  4.     Steevens. 

5  the  general  ear — ]  The  ear  of  all  mankind.  So  be- 
fore,— Caviare  to  the  general,  that  i.s,  to  the  viultitude. 

JoH\?ox, 
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Like  John  a-dreams/  unpregnant  of  my  caufe,' 
And  can  lay  nothing  ;  no,  not  for  a  king, 
Upon  whofe  property,  and  mofl:  dear  life, 
A  damn'd  defeat  was  made.^     Am  t  a  coward  ? 


'^  Lihe  John  a-dreams,]  John  a-dreanis,  \.  e.  of  dreams, 
means  only  John  the  dreamer  ;  a  nick-name,  I  fnppofe,  for  any 
ignorant  lilly  fellow.  Thus  the  puppet  formerly  thrown  at  during 
the  feafon  of  Lent,  was  called  Jack-a-lent,  and  the  ignis  fatuus 
Jack-a-lanthorn. 

At  the  beginning  of  i\.rtbur  Hall's  traftflation  of  the  fecond 
Book  of  Homef  s  Iliad,  1581,  we  are  told  of  Jupiter,  that — 
"  John  dreaming  God  he  callde  to  him,  that  God,  cliiefc 

God  of  il, 
"  Common  cole  carrier  of  every  lye,"  &c, 

John-a-droyncs  however,  if  not  a  corruption  of  this  nick-name, 
feems  to  have  been  fome  well-knov/n  cliarafter,  as  I  have  met 
with  more  than  one  allufion  to  him.  So,  in  Have  with  you  to 
Saffron  IFalden,  or  Gabriel  Harveys  Hunt  is  up,  by  Naihe, 
i5Q6  :  "  The  defcription  of  that  poor  John-a-droynes  his  man, 
■whom  he  had  hired,"  &c,  John-a-Droynes  is  likewife  a  foolilli 
charafter  in  Whetftone's  Promos  and  CaJJandra,  15'/S,  who  is 
feized  by  informers,  has  not  much  to  fay  in  his  defence,  and  is 
cheated  out  of  his  money.     Steevens. 

'  — —  unpregnant  of  my  caufc,']  Unpregnant,  for  having  no 
duefenfeof     Wai^burton. 

Rather,  not  quickened  with  a  new  dtfirc  of  vengeance ;  7ioi 
teeming  with  revenge.     Johnson. 

^  A  davind  defeat  was  made.']   Defeat,  for  deftruSiion. 

Warburton. 
Rather,  difpofi'ffion.     Johnson, 

The  word  defeat,  (which  certainly  means  deftruSlion  in  the 
prefent  inftance,)  is  very  licentioufly  ufed  by  the  old  writers. 
Shakfpeare  in  Othello  employs  it  yet  more  quaintly  : — "  Defeat 
thy  favour  with  an  ufurped  beard  ;"  and  Middleton,  in  his 
comedy  called  Any  Thing  for  a  quiet  Life,  fays — "  I  have  heard 
of  your  defeat  made  upon  a  mercer." 

Again,  in  Revenge  for  Honour,  by  Chapman  : 

"  I'hat  he  might  meantime  make  a  fure  defeat 
"  On  onr  good  aged  fatlier's  life." 
Again,  in  Tlit  IFiti,  by  Sir  W.  D'Avenant,  1(^27  :  "  Not  all 
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Who  calls  me  villain  ?  breaks  my  pate  acrofs  ? 
Plucks  off  my  beard^  and  blows  it  in  my  face  ? 
Tweaks  me  by  the   nofe  ?  gives  me  the  lie  i'thcf 

throat, 
As  deep  as  to  the  lungs  ?  Who  does  me  this  ? 
Ha! 

Why,  I  (hould  take  it :  for  it  cannot  be. 
But  I  am  pigeon-liver'd,  and  lack  gall 
To  make  oppreffion  bitter ;  or^  ere  this, 
I  fhould  have  fatted  all  the  region  kites 
With  this  flave's  oflral  :  Bloody,  bawdy  villain  ! 
Remorfelefs,  treacherous,  lecherous,  kindlefs  9  vi!-' 

lain ! 
Why,  what  an  afs  am  I  ?  This  is  moft  brave  ;^ 
That  I,  the  fon  of  a  dear  father  murder'd, 
Prompted  to  my  revenge  by  heaven  and  hell, 
Muft,  like  a  whore,  unpack  my  heart  with  words^ 
And  fall  a  curfing,  like  a  very  drab, 

the  ikill  I  have,  can  pronounce  him  free  of  the  defeat  upon  my 
gold  and  jewels." 

Again,  in  The  IJle  nf  Gulls,   I606  :  "  My  late  (hipwreck  has 
made  a  defeat  both  of  my  friends  and  treafure."     Steevens. 

In  the  paflage  quoted  from  OlhcUo,  to  defeat  is  ufed  for  undo 
or  alter :  defaire,  Fr.  See  Minflieu  in  v.  Minfliea  confider* 
the  fubftantives  defeat  and  defeature  as  fynonymous.  The  former 
he  defines  an  overthrow  ;  the  latter,  execution  or  flaughter  of 
men.  In  King  Henry  V.  we  have  a  fimilar  phrafeology  : 
"  Making  defeat  upon  the  powers  of  France." 
And  the  word  is  again  ufed  in  the  iame  fenfe  in  tlie  laft  Aft 
of  this  play  : 

"  ■T\\t\r  defeat 

"  Doth  by  their  own  infinuation  grow."     Malonc. 

^  ■  kindlefs — ]    Unnatural.     Johnson. 

^   Why,  what  an  afs  am  I  ?  This  is  moft  brave -jI    The  folic 
reads : 

"  O  vengeance ! 

'*■  Who  f  what  an  afj  am  I  ?  Sure  this  id  rnoft  brave." 

Steevens-. 
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-A  fcullion  !* 

Fye  upon't !  fob  !  About  my  brains  U  Humpji  !  I 

have  heard. 
That  guilty  creatures,  fitting  at  a  play ,4 
Have  by  the  very  cunning  of  the  fcene 
Been  ftruck  fo  to  the  foul,  that  prefently 
They  have  proclaim'd  their  malefadlions ; 
For  murder,  though  it  have  no  tongue,  will  fpeak 
With  moft  miraculous  organ.   I'll  have  thefe  players 
Play  fomething  like  the  murder  of  my  father, 

'  A  fcullion  /]  Thus  the  folio.  The  quartos  read^ — A,/lallian. 

Steevens. 

^ About  my  brains  /]     IVils,  to  your  work.     Brain,  go 

about  the  pirefent  bufinefs,     Johnson. 

This  expreflion  (which  feems  a  parody  on  the  naval  one,— 
about  Jhip  !)  occurs  in  the  Second  Part  of  the  Iron  Age,  by  Hey- 
wood,  1632: 

"  My  brain  about  again  !  for  thou  haft  found 
"  New  projects  now  to  work  on," 
About,  my  brain  !  therefore,  (as  Mr.  M.  Mafon  obferves)  ap- 
pears to  (ignify,  "  be  my  thoughts  fhifted  into  a  contrary  direc- 
tion,"    Steevens. 

■I  have  heard. 


That  guilty  creatures,  Jitting  at  a  play,"]  A  number  of  thefe 
ftories  are  colleded  together  by  Thomas  Hey  wood,  in  his  A6iors 
Vindication.     Steevens. 

So,  in  A  IVarning  for  f aire  IFomen,   1509  : 

"  He  tell  you,  fir,  one  more  to  quite  your  tale. 

"  A  woman  that  had  made  away  her  hufband, 

"  And  fitting  to  behold  a  tragedy 

"  At  Linne  a  towne  in  NortFolke, 

"  Afted  by  players  trauelling  that  way, 

"  Wherein  a  woman  that  had  murtherd  hers 

"  Was  euer  haunted  with  her  hulbands  ghoft  : 

"  The  paflion  written  by  a  feeling  pen, 

"  And  a6ted  by  a  good  tragedian, 

"  She  v/as  fo  mooued  with  the  fight  thereof, 

"  As  Ihe  cryed  out,  the  play  was  made  by  her, 

"  And  openly  confefst  her  hul'bandj  murder."     Todd- 
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Before  mine  uncle  :  I'll  obferve  his  loots ; 
I'll  tent  him  5  to  the  quick ;  if  he  do  blench/ 
I  know  my  courfe.     The  fpirit,  that  I  have  feen^- 
May  be  a  devil :  and  the  devil  hath  power 
To  affiime  a  pleafing  fhape ;  yea,  and,  perhaps. 
Out  of  my  weakneft.,  and  my  melancholy, 
(As  he  is  very  potent  with  fuch  fpirits,) 
Abufes  me  to  damn  me  :  I'll  have  grounds 
More  relative  than  this  :''  The  play's  the  thing. 
Wherein  I'll  catch  the  confcience  of  the  king. 

5  ■  tent  him — ]  Search  his  wounds.     Johnson. 

*  if  he  do  blench,]  If   hejhrinh,  or  ftart.     The  word 

is  ufed  by  Fletcher,  in  The  Night-walker  : 

"  Blench  at  no  danger,  though  it  be  a  gallows." 
Again,  in  Gower,  De  Confefflone  Ama?itis,  Lib.  VI.  fol.  128  : 

"  Without  hienchinge  of  mine  eie." 
Chaucer,  in  his  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1080,  feems  to  ufe  the  verb' 
—to  blent  in  a  fimilar  fenfe  : 

"  And  therwithal  he  i/ew^  and  cried>  a!"     Steevens. 

See  Vol.  IX.  p.  245,  n.  1.     Malone. 

^  More  relative  than  this ;]  Relative,  for  conviciive. 

Waeburton. 

Conviciive  is  only  the  confequentlal  fenfe.     Relative  is  ?iearfy 
related,  clofely  conne6led,    Johnson. 
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ACT  III.     SCENE  I. 

A  Room  in  the  Cajile. 
Enter  King,    Queen,  Polonius,  Ophelia,    Ro- 

SENCRANTZ,    Cliul  GuiLDENSTERN. 

King.  And  can  you,  by  no  drift  of  conference^ 
Get  from  him,  why  he  puts  on  this  confufion ; 
Grating  fo  harfhly  all  his  days  of  quiet 
With  turbulent  and  dangerous  lunacy  ? 

Ros.  He  does  confefs,  he  feels  hjmfelfdiftra^ted; 
But  from  what  caufe  he  will  by  no  means  fpeak. 

GuiL.  Nor  do  we  find  him  forward  to  be  founded ; 
But,  with  a  crafty  madnefs,  keeps  aloof, 
When  we  would  bring  him  on  to  fome  confeffioii 
Of  his  true  ftate. 

Queen.  Did  he  receive  you  well  ? 

Ros.  Moft  like  a  gentleman. 

GuiL.  But  with  much  forcing  of  his  difpofition. 

Ros.  Niggard  of  queftion  ;  but,  of  our  demands. 
Molt  free  in  his  reply. 9 

*  ■         conference  — ]  The  folio  reads — circumjtance. 

Steevens, 
^  Niggard  of  cjneftion  ;   but,  of  our  demands, 
Moll  free  in  his  reply.']  This  is  given  as  the  defcription  of 
the  converfation  of  a  man  whom  the  i'^takex  found  ?iot  forward 
to  be  founded;  and  who  kept  aloof  when  they  would  bring  him 
to  confejjion  :  but  fuch  a  defcription  can  never  pafs  but  at  crofs'* 
purpofes.     Shakfpeare  certainly  wrote  it  juft  the  other  way  : 
Moft  free  of  queftion  ;  but,  of  our  demands, 
Niggard  in  his  reply. 
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Queen.  Did  you  aflay  him 

To  any  paltime  ? 

Ros.  Madam,  it  To  fell  out,  that  certain  players 
We  o'er-raught  on  the  way  :'  of  thefe  we  told  him; 
And  there  did  feem  in  him  a  kind  of  joy 
To  hear  of  it :  They  are  about  the  court ; 
And,  as  I  think,  they  have  already  order 
This  night  to  play  before  him. 

Pol.  'Tis  moft  true : 

And  he  befeecird  me  to  entreat  your  majefties. 
To  hear  and  fee  the  matter. 

King.  With  all  my   heart ;  and  it  doth  much 
content  me 
To  hear  him  fo  inclin'd. 
Good  gentlemen,  give  him  a  further  edge, 
And  drive  his  purpofe  on  to  thefe  delights. 

That  this  is  the  true  reading,  we  need  but  turn  back  to  the 
preceding  Icene,  for  Hamlet's  conduct,  to  be  fatislied. 

Warburton. 

Warburton  forgets  that  by  qucjiion,  Shakfpeare  does  not 
ufually  mean  interrogator i/,  but  difcourfe ;  yet  in  which  ever 
fenfe  the  word  be  taken,  this  account  given  by  Rofencrantz  agrees 
bnt  ill  with  the  fcene  between  him  and  Hamlet,  as  attually  re- 
prefented.     M.  Mason. 

Slow  to  begin  converfation,  but  free  enough  in  his  anfwers  to 
our  demands,  Guildenftern  has  jull  faid  that  Hamlet  kept  aloof 
when  they  wilhed  to  bring  him  to  confefs  the  caul'e  of  his  dif- 
tra6tion  :  Rofencrantz  therefore  here  mult  mean,  that  up  to  that 
point,  till  they  touch'd-on  that,  he  was  free  enough  in  his  anfwers. 

Malone. 

"  o'er-raught  o?i  the  way  ;]   O'cr-raught  is  over-reached, 

that  is,  over-took.     Juiinsos. 

So,  in  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen,  B.  VI,  c.  iii  : 

"  Having  by  chance  a  clofe  advantage  view'd, 
•*  He  over-raught  him,"  &c. 

Again,  in  tlie  5th  Book  of  Gawin  Douglas's  tranilation  of  the 

^^neid  .- 

'*  War  not  the  famyn  mysfortoun  me  over-raucht." 

STEgVENS. 
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Ro^:.  We  fhall,  iny  lord. 

\^Exeunt  Rosencrantz  &  Guildenstern. 

King.  Sweet  Gertrude,  leave  us  too  : 

For  we  have  clofely  fent  for  Hamlet  hither  ; 
That  he,  as  'twere  by  accident^  may  here  - 
Affront  Ophelia  :^ 

Her  father,  and  myfelf  (lawful  efpials,'*) 
Will  fo  beflow  ourfelves,  that,  feeing,  unfeen, 
We  may  of  their  encounter  frankly  judge  ; 
And  gather  by  him,  as  he  is  behav'd, 
If't  be  the  affli6lion  of  his  love,  or  no, 
That  thus  he  fuffers  jtbr. 

Queen.  I  fhall  obey  yoii : 

And,  for  your  part,5  Ophelia,  I  do  wifh. 
That  your  good  beauties  be  the  happy  ca.ufe 
Of  Hamlet's  wildnefs  :  fo  fliall  I  hope,  your  virtues 
Will  bring  him  to  his  wonted  way  again. 
To  both  your  honours. 


*  may  here — ]  The  folio,  (I  fnppofe  by  an  error  of  the 
prefs;,)  reads — may  there — .     Steeven^. 

^  Affront  Ophelia  ;]  To  affront,  is  only  to  meet  dire6ily. 

Johnson. 

Affrontare,  Ital.     So,  in  The  Devil's  Charter,  I607  : 

"  Affronting  that  port  where  proud  Charles  flionld  enter." 
Again,  in  Sir  W.  D'Avenant's  Cruel  Brother,   1630  : 
"  In  fufferance  affronts  the  winter's  rage  ?" 

Steevens. 

*  — —  efpials,']  i.  e.  fpies.     So,  in  King  Henry  VI.  P.  I : 

*'  • ■  as  he  march'd  along, 

*'  By  your  efpials  were  difcovered 
"  Two  mightier  troops." 
See  alfo,  Vol,  XIII.  p.  37,  n.  9. 
The  words — "  lawful  efpials,"  are  found  only  in  the  folio, 

Steevens. 

5  A7i(l,  for  your  part,']  Thus  the  quarto,  l604,  and  the  folio. 
The  modern  editors,  following  a  quarto  of  no  authority,  read- 
fox  my  part.     Malone. 
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Oph,  Madam,  I  wifh  it  may. 

[Exit  Queen, 

Pol.  Ophelia,   walk   you    here : — Gracious,    fo 
pleafe  you, 
We  will  bellow  ourfelves  : — Read  on  this  boob; 

[To  Ophelia, 
That  {how  of  fuch  an  exercife  may  colour 
Your  lonelinefs.^ — We  are  oft  to  blame  in  this, — • 
'Tis  too  much  prov'd,' — that,  with  devotion's  vifage. 
And  pious  a6lion,  we  do  fugar  o'er 
The  devil  himfelf. 

King.  O,  'tis  too  true  !  how  fmart 

A  lafh  that  fpeech  doth  give  my  confcience  ! 
The  harlot's  cheek,  beautied  with  plaft'ring  art. 
Is  not  more  ugly  to  the  thing  that  helps  it,^ 
Than  is  my  deed  to  my  mod  painted  word  : 
O  heavy  burden  !  [Jljide. 

FoL.  Ihear-him  coming ;  let's  withdraw,  my  lord. 
[Exeunt  King  and  Polonius. 

Enter  Hamlet. 
Ham.  To  be,  or  not  to  be,9  that  is  the  queftion : — 

*  Your  lonelinefs.]  Thus  the  folio.  The  iirfl  and  fecontl 
qmrlos  read — loivlinefs.     Steevens. 

'  'Tis  too  much  provd,']  It  is  found  by  too  frequent  experience. 

Johnson. 

^  more  ugly  to  the  thing  that  helps  i/,]     That  is,  coni' 

pared  with  the  thing  that  helps  it.     Johnson, 

So,  Ben  Jonfon  : 

"  All  that  they  did  was  piety  to  this."     Steevens. 

'  To  be,  or  not  to  dc',']  Of  this  celebrated  foliloquy,  which 
burfling  from  a  man  diftrafted  with  contrariety  of  defires,  and 
overwhelmed  with  the  magnitude  of  his  own  purpofes,  is  con- 
fie6ted  rather  in  the  fpeaker's  mind,  tl^an  on  his  tongue,  I  fhail^ 
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Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind,  to  lufFer 

endeavour  to  difcover  the  train,  and  to  fliow  how  one  fentiment 
produces  another. 

Hamlet,  knowing  hlmfelf  injured  in  the  m oft  enormous  and 
atrocious  degree,  and  feeing  no  means  of  redrefs,  but  fuch  as 
muft  expofe  him  to  the  extremity  of  hazard,  meditates  on  his 
fituation  in  this  manner  :  Before  1  can  form  avy  rational  fcheme 
of  aFtion  under  this  preffure  of  diftrefs,  it  is  neceffary  to  decide, 
whether,  after  our  prefent  ftate,  we  are  to  be,  or  not  to  be. 
That  is  the  queftion,  which,  as  it  fliall  be  anfwered,  will  deter- 
mine, whether  'tis  nobler,  and  more  fuitable  to  the  dignity  of 
reafon,  to  fufjcr  the  outrages  of  fortune  patiently,  or  to  take 
arms  againft  them,  and  by  oppofing  end  them,  though  perhaps 
with  the  lofs  of  life.  If  to  die,  were  tofleep,  no  viore,  and  by 
a^fleep  to  end  the  miferies  of  our  nature,  fuch  a  fleep  were  de- 
voutly to  be  u'ijiied;  but  if  to  ,/leep  in  death,  be  to  dream,  to 
retain  our  powers  of  fenfibiiity,  we  nmft  paufe  to  conlider,  in 
that  ^fleep  of  death  ivhat  dreams  may  come.  This  confideration 
makes  calamity  fo  long  endured  ;  for  who  would  bear  the  vexa- 
tions of  life,  which  might  be  ended  by  a  bare  bodkin,  but  that 
he  is  afraid  of  fomething  in  unknown  futurij;/  ?  This  fear  it  is 
that  gives  efficacy  to  confcience,  v/hich,  by  turning  the  mind 
upon  this  regard,  chills  the  ardour  of  refolution,  checks  the 
vigour  of  enterprixe,  and  makes  the  current  of  defire  Itagnate  in 
ina.ctivity. 

We  may  fuppofe  that  he  would  have  applied  thefe  general  ob- 
.fervations  to  his  own  cafe,  but  that  he  difcovered  Ophelia. 

Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnfon's  explication  of  the  firft  five  lines  of  this  palfage 
Is  furely  v/rong.  Hamlet  is  not  deliberating  whether  after  our 
prefent  ftate  we  are  to  exift  or  not,  but  whether  he  fliould  con- 
tinue to  live,  or  put  an  end  to  his  life  :  as  is  pointed  out  by  the 
fecond  and  the  three  following  lines,  which  are  manifeftly  a  para- 
phrafe  on  the  firft  :  "  whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  futfer, 
&c.  or  to  take  arms."  The  queftion  concerning  ourexiftence  in 
a  future  ftate  is  not  confidered  tillthe  tenth  line  : — "  To  fleep  ! 
perchance,  to  dream;"  &c.  The  train  of  Hamlet's  reafoning 
from  the  middle  of  the  fifth  line,  "  If  to  die,  were  tofleep,"  &c. 
Dr.  Johnfon  has  marked  out  with  his  ufual  accuracy. 

In  our  poet's  Rape  of  Lucrece  we  find  the  fame  queftion  ftated, 
which  is  propofed  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  foliloquy  : 

"  with  herfelf  flie  is  in  mutiny, 

"  To  live  or  die,  zvhich  of  the  twain  were  better." 

MaloiSE. 
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The  flings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune ;' 
Or  to  take  arms  againft  a  fea  of  troubles,^ 


'^  —— arrows  q/"  oM^rao^eow*  fortune  3]  "  Homines  nos  ut  efTe 
meminerimus,  ea  lege  nates,  ut  omnibus  telis  fortunes  propofita 
lit  vita  uoftra."     Cic.  Epift.  Fam.  v.  IQ.     Steevens. 

*  Or  to  take  arms  agahijl  a  fea  of  irotilles,']  A  fea  of  troulles 
among  the  Greeks  grew  into  a  proverbial  ufage  ;  kxxujv  bccKaa-a-a, 
xccy.MV  rpfK'j[/.ia,.  Sq  that  the  expreflion  figuratively  means,  the 
troubles  of  human  life,  which  flow  in  upon  us,  and  encompafs 
us  round,  like  a  fea.    Theobald. 

Mr.  Pope  propofed  fiege.  I  know  not  why  there  fliould  be  fo 
much  folicitude  about  this  metaphor.  Shakfpeare  breaks  his 
metaphors  often,  and  in  this  defultory  fpeech  there  was  lefs  need 
of  preferving  them.     Johnson. 

A  fimilar  phrafe  occurs  in  Rycharde  Moryfine's  tranflation  of 
Ludovicus  Vives's  IntroduSi'um  to  JFysedovic,  15-14  :  "  — how 
great  2ifea  of  eidls  euery  day  ouevunnetli"  &c. 

The  change,  however,  which  Mr.  Pope  would  recommend, 
may  be  juftified  from  a  paffage  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  fcene  the 
laft: 

"  You — to  remove  that  Jiege  of  grief  from  her — ." 

Steevens. 

One  cannot  but  wonder  that  the  fmalleft  doubt  Ihould  be  en- 
tertained concerning  an  expreilion  which  is  lb  much  in  Shak- 
fpeares  manner  ;  yet,  to  preferve  the  integrity  of  the  metaphor. 
Dr.  Warburton reads  qffail  of  troubles.  In  the  Prometheus  FinSiui, 
of  iEfchylus,  a  iimilar  imagery  is  found  : 

"  Av(T^ei[j.£pov  ys  itsXayos  a^rj^oLg  ovy]s" 

"  The  ftormyTea  of  dire  calamity.'" 
and  in  the  fame  play,  as  an  anonymous  writer  has  obferved, 
(Gent.  Magazine,  Aug.  1/72,)  we  have  a  metaphor  no  lefs  haril? 
than  that  of  the  text : 

••'  Sryyvvjf  irpo;  y-viJ^aciv  a7Y;s" 
"  ]\Iy  plaintive  words  in  vain  confufedly  beat 
"  Againll:  the  waves  of  hateful  mi/ery." 
Shakfpeare  might  have  found  the  very  phrafe  that  he  has  em- 
ployed, in  The  Tragedy  of  Queen  Cordila,  Mirrour  fok  Ma- 
gistrates,  15/5,  which  undoubtedly  he  read  : 

\    "  For  lacke  of  frendes  to  tell  myfeas  of  giltlefle//Ha/f." 

Malonk. 
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Afid,  by  oppofing,  end  them  ? — To  die, — to  fleep,5 — 
No  more  ; — and,  by  a  fleep,  to  fay  we  end 
The  heart-ach,  and  the  thoufand  natural  (hocks 
That  flelh  is  heir  to, — 'tis  a  confummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wifh'd.     To  die  ; — to  flecp  ; — 
To  Heep  !  perchance  to  dream ; — ay,  there's  the  rub : 
For  in  that  fleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come, 
When  we  have  fhuffled  off  this  mortal  coil,4- 
Muft  give  us  paufe  :  There's  the  refpe(5l,5 
That  makes  calamity  of  fo  long  life  : 
¥ot  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  fcorns  of  time,^ 


Menander  ules  this  very  expreffion.  Fragm.  p.  22.  Amftel, 
12010.1719: 

**  Ei;  'TTsXccyog  avrov  sji'SscXsi^  yxp  Trpa.yiJ.tx.rc-v." 

"  In  iriare  violojiirum  te  conjicies."     Holt  White. 

^  — —  To  die, — tojleep,']  This  paflage  is  ridiculed  in  The 
Scornful  Lady  of  Beaumont  and  FJetcher,  as  follows  : 

" be  deceai'cd,  that  is,  ailecp,  for  fo  the  word  is  taken. 

Tojleep,  to  die ;  to  die,    tojleep;  a  very  figure,  lir."  Sec.  &c. 

Steevens. 

*  JIuijffled  ojf  this  mortal  coW,']  i.e.  turraoil,  buftle. 

Warburton. 

A  paflage  refembling  this,  occurs  in  a  poem  entitled  .-/  dolfull 
Dijcours  of  two  Strangers,  a  Lady  and  a  Knight^  publiftied  by 
Churchyard,  among  his  Chippes,  1575  : 

"  Yea,  JJialiing  of}'  this  finf nil  foyle, 

"  Me  thincke  in  cloudes  I  fee, 
"■  Among  the  perfite  chofen  lambs, 

"  A  place  preparde  for  mee."     Steevens. 

^  • There's  the  refpe6t,]  i.  e.  the  confideration.     See  Vol, 

XV.  p.  302,  n.  4.     Malone. 

**  the  whips  and  fcorns  of  time,]  The  evils  here  com- 
plained of  are  not  the  produft  of  time  or  duration  iimply,  but  of 
a  corrupted  age  or  manners.  We  may  be  fure,  then,  that  Shak- 
fpeare  wrote : 

the  whips  and  fcorns  of  th'  time. 

and  the  defcription  of"  the  evils  of  a  corrupt  age,  which  follows, 
confirms  this  emendation.     Wauburton. 

It  mtix  be  remarked^   that  Hamlet,    in  his  enumeration  of 
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The  oppreflbr's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumelyj? 


•miferies,  forgets,  whether  properly  or  not,  that  he  is  a  prince,  and 
mentions  many  evils  to  which  interior  ttations  only  are  expofed. 

Johnson, 

I  think  we  might  venture  to  read— the  whips  and  /corns  othc 
times,  i.  e.  times  iatirical  as  the  age  of  Shakfpeare,  which  pro- 
bably furniflied  him  with  the  idea. 

In  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  (particularly  in  the  for- 
mer) there  was  more  illiberal  private  abofe  and  peevifti  falire 
publifbed,  than  in  any  others  I  ever  knew  of,  except  the  prefent 
one.  I  have  many  of  thefe  publications,  which  were  almoll  all 
pointed  at  individuals. 

Daniel,  in  his  Mnfophilus,  \5cjg,  has  the  fame  complaint: 
"  Do  you  not  fee  thefe  pamphlets,  lilels,  rhimes, 
"  Thefe  llrange  confufed  tumults  of  the  mind, 
*'  Are  grown  to  be  the  ficknefs  of  'thefe  times, 
"  The  great  difeafe  inflided  on  mankind  ?" 
JVhips  and  /t:o/-«s  are  furely  as  infeparable  companions,  as  pub- 
lick  punilliment  and  infamy. 

Quips,  the  word  which  Dr.  Johnfon  would- introduce,  is  de- 
rived, by  all  etymologifts,  from  whips. 

Hamlet  is  introduced  as  reafoning  on  a  queftion  of  general 
concernment.  He  therefore  takes  in  all  fuch  evils  as  could  be- 
fall mankind  in  general,  without  confidering  himfelf  at  prefent 
41S  a  prince,  or  wifliing  to  avail  hiaifelf  of  the  few  exemptions 
which  high  place  might  once  have  claimed. 

In  Part  of  King  James  Vft.  Entertainment  paffing  to  his 
Coronation,  by  Ben  Jonfon  and  Decker,  is  the  following  line, 
and  note  on  that  line  : 

"  And  frji  account  of  years,  of  months,  of  time." 
"  By   time  we  underftand  the  prefent.'"''      This  explanation 
•affords  the  fenfe  for  v/hich  I  have  contended,  and  without  change. 

Steevens. 

Tlie  word  whips  is  ufed  by  Marfton  in  his  Satires,  loQQ,  ia 
the  fenfe  required  here  : 

"  Ingenuous  melancholy, * 

"  Inthrone  thee  in  my  blood  ;  let  me  entreat, 
"  Stay  his  quick  jocund  Ikips,  and  force  him  run 
"  A  lad-pac'd  courfe,  untill  my  whips  be  done." 

Malone. 

7  the  \)Xox\6.  man's  contumely,']     Thus  the  quarto.     The 

folio  reads — the  poor  man's  contumely  3  the  contumely  which 
-the  poor  man  is  obliged  to  endure  : 
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Tlie  pangs  of  defpis'd  love/  the  law's  delay, 
The  inlblence  of  office,  and  the  fpurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes,  x 

Whea  he  himfelf  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin  r^  who  would  fardels  bear, 

"  Nil  habet  infelix  paupertas  durlus  in  fe, 

"  Qaam  quod  ridiculos  homines  facit."     Maloke. 

^ 0/  del'pisd  love,']  The  folio  reads — of  difprizd  love. 

Steevens. 

^  ■ might  his  quietus  wake 

With  a  hare  bodkin  r]  The  firft  expreffion  probably  alluded 
to  the  writ  of  difcharge,  which  was  formerly  granted  to  thofe 
barons  and  knights  who  perfcnally  attended  the  king  on  any 
foreign  expedition.     This  difcharge  was  called  a  (jiiietus. 

It  is  at  this  time  the  term  for  the  acquittance  which  every 
Iberiif  receives  on  fettling  his  accounts  at  the  Exchequer. 

The  word  is  ufed  for  the  difcharge  of  an  account,  by  Webfterj 
hi  his  Duchefs  of  Maify,   l623  : 

"  And  'caufe  you  fliall  not  come  to  me  in  debt, 
"  (Being  now  my  fteward)  here  upon  j-our  lips 
"  I  fign  your  quietus  eji." 
Again  : 

"  You  had  the  trick  in  audit  time  to  be  lick, 
"■  Till  I  had  fign'd  your  quietus." 
A  lodhin  vv^as  the  ancient  term  for  a  fmall  dagger.  So,  in 
the  Second  Part  of  The  Mirrour  for  Knighthood,  4to.  bl.  1. 
1598  :  "  — Not  having  any  more  weapons  but  a  poor  poynado, 
which  uflially  he  did  weare  about  him,  and  taking  it  in  his 
hand,  delivered  thefe  fpecches  unto  it.  Thou,  filly  hodkin, 
flialt  finifh  the  piece  of  worke,"  &:c. 

In  the  margin  of  Stowe's  Chronicle,  edit.  l6l4,  it  is  faid, 
that  Caefar  was  Hain  with  lodkins ;  and  in  The  Miifes'  Looking- 
Glafs,  by  Randolph,  l638  : 

"  Apho.  A  rapier's  but  a  lodkin. 
"*Deil.  And  a  lodhin 

"  Is  a  moft  dang'rous  weapon  ;  fince  I  read 
"  Of  Julius  Casfar's  death,  I  durft  not  venture 
"  Into  a  taylor's  Ihop,  for  fear  of  lodkins." 
Again,  in  The  Cujiom  of  the  Country,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher: 

"  Out  with  your  lodkin, 

"  Your  pocket  dagger,  your  ftilletto." — 
Again^  in  Sapho  andPhao,  1591  :  " there  will  be  a  def- 
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To  grunt  and  fvveat  9  under  a  weary  life ; 

But  that  the  dread  of  fomething  after  death, — . 

perate  fray  between  two,  made  at  all  weapons,  from  the  brown 
bill  to  the  lodkin." 

Again,  in  Chaucer,  as  he  is  quoted  at  the  end  of  a  pamphlet 
called  TJie  Serjient  of  Dlvijion,  &c.  whereiinto  is  annexed  th? 
Tragedy  of  Gorboduc,  Sec.  1591  : 

"  With  lodkins  \vas  Caelar  Julius 

"  IMurdered  at  Rome  of  Brutus  CraiTus."     Steevens. 

By  a  lare  bodkin,  does  not  perhaps  mean,  "  by  fo  little  an  in- 
firument  as  a  dagger,"  but  "  hj  an  unjheathed  dagger." 

In  the  account  which  Mr,  Steevens  has  given  of  the  original 
meaning  of  the  term  quietus,  after  the  words,  "  who  perfonally 
attended  the  king  on  any  foreign  expedition,"  fhould  have  been 
added, —  and  were  therefore  exempted  from  the  claims  offcutage, 
ftr  a  tax  on  every  knight's  fee.     Malone. 

^  To  grunt  and  fweat  — ]  Thus  the  old  copies.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly the  true  reading,  but  can  fcarcely  be  borne  by  modern 
cars.     Johnson. 

This  word  occurs  in  The  Death  of  Zoroas,  by  Nicholas  Gri- 
rnoald,  a  tranllation  of  a  pallage  in  the  Alcxandrcis  of  Philippe 
Gualtier,  into  blank  verfe,  printed  at  the  end  of  Lord  Surrey's 
poems  : 

" none  the  charge  could  give : 

"  Here  grunts,  here  grones,  echwhere  ftrong  youth  is 
fpent." 
And  Stanyhuril  in  his  tranllation  of  Virgil,  1582,  for  fupre« 

mum  cor7^e;;jwi^  giveus  :   " for  fighing  it  ^/-Mn^^."     Again, 

in  Turbci-\ile"s  tranllation  of  Ovid's  Epiftle  from  Canace  to  Mar- 
carcus : 

"  What  might  I  mifer  do?  greefe  forft  me  grunt." 
A'^ain,  in  the  fame  tranllator's  Ilypernineftra  to  Lynceus  : 

"  round  about  I  heard 

"  Of  dying  men  the  grunts." 
The  change  made  by  the  editors  [to  groan"]  is  however  fup- 
porttd  by  the  following  line  in  Julius  Ccffar,  A6t  IV.  fc.  i: 

"  To  groan  and  fweat  under  the  bufinefs."     Steevens. 

I  apprehend  tl)at  it  is  the  duty  of  an  editor  to  exhibit  what  his 
tuithor  wrote,  and  not  to  fubftitute  what  may  appear  to  the  pre- 
fent  ace  preferable  :  and  Dr.  Johnfon  was  of  the  fame  opinion. 
See  his  note  on  the  word  hugger-mugger,  Aft.  IV.  fc,  v.  I  have 
therefore,  though  with  Ibme  reluiStance,  adhered  to  the  old 
copies^  however  unpleafing  this  word  may  be  to  the  ear.    On  the 
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The  undifcover'd  country,  from  whofe  bourn 
No  traveller  returns,' — puzzles  the  will ; 

ftage,  without  doubt,  an  aftor  is  at  liberty  to  fubftitute  a  lefs  of- 
fenlive  word.  To  the  ears  of  our  anceftors  it  probably  conveyed 
no  unpleafiug  found  j  for  we  find  it  ufed  by  Chaucer  and 
others  : 

"  But  never  grant  he  at  no  ftroke  but  on, 
"  Or  elles  at  two,  but  if  his  Itorie  lie." 

The  Monkcs  Tale,  v.  14,027,  Tyrwhitt's  edit. 
Again,  in  Wily  Beguil'd,  written  before  15g6  : 

"  She's  never  well,  but  grunting  in  a  corner." 

Malone. 
^   The  undifcover'd  country ,  from  tchofe  bourn 

No  traveller  returns,']  This  has  been  cavilled  at  by  Lord 
Orrery  and  others,  but  without  reafon.  The  idea  of  a  traveller 
in  Shakfpeare's  time,  was  of  a  perfon  who  gave  an  account  of 
his  adventures.  Everv  voyage  v.as  a  D'lfcovcry.  John  Taylor 
has  "  A  Difcovery  by  fea  from  London  to  Salilbury." 

Farmer. 
Again,  Marfton's  Infaliate  Covntcfs,  l603  : 

" wreftled  with  death, 

"■  From  whofe  ftern  cave  none  tracks  a  backward  path." 

"  Qui  nunc  it  per  iter  tenebricofum 

"  Illucunde  negant  redire  quenquam."     Catullus. 

Again,  in  Sandford's  tranflation  of  Cornelius  Agrifipa  &c.  4to. 
bl.  1.  1569  (once  a  book  of  uncommon  popularity;  -'The  coun- 
trie  of  the  dead  is  irrerneable,  that  they  cannot  retourne."  Sig. 
P  p.  Again,  in  Cymheline,  fays  the  Gaoler  to  Pofthumus  : 
"  How  you  Ihall  fpecd  in  your  journey's  end  [after  execution]  I 
think  you'll  never  return  to  tell  one."     Steevens, 

This  paflage  has  been  obje61ed  to  by  other:;  on  a  ground 
which,  at  the  firft  view  of  it,  feems  more  plaulible.  Hamlet 
himfelf,  it  is  obje(5ted,  has  had  ocular  demonfiration  tliat  travel- 
lers dofometimes  return  from  this  flrange  country. 

I  formerly  thought  this  an  inconliftency.  But  this  objeftion 
is  alfo  founded  on  a  miftake.  Our  poet  without  doubt  in  the 
paflage  before  us  intended  to  lay,  that  from  the  unknmrn  regions 
of  the  dead  no  traveller  returns  with  all  his  corporeal  powers  ; 
fuch  as  he  who  goes  on  a  voyags  of  difcovery  brings  back,  wlieu 
he  returns  to  the  port  from  which  he  failed.  The  traveller  v/horu 
Hamlet  had  feen,  though  lie  appeared  in  the  fame  habit  which 
he  had  worn  in  his  life  time,  was  nothing  but  a  ibadow  ;  "  in- 
vuliierable  as  the  air,"  and  confequently  incorporeal. 
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And  makes  us  rather  bear  thofe  ills  we  bavefj, 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of  ? 
Thus  confcience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all ; 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  refokition 
Is  ficklied  o'er  with  the  pale  caft  of  thought ; 
And  enterprizes  of  great  pith  ^  and  mornent, 
With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry,^ 


If,  fays  the  objedilor,  the  traveller  has  once  readied  this  coaff,- 
it  is  not  an  undifcovered  country.  But  by  iindifcovered  Shak- 
fpeare  meant  not  undilcovered  by  departed  fpirifs,  but^  undifco- 
vered,  or  anknown  to  "  fucti  fellows  as  us,  who  crawl  beneath 
earth  and  heaven  5"  fuperis  incognita  tellus.  In  this  fenfe  every 
country,  of  which  the  traveller  does  not  return  alive  to  give  an 
account,  may  be  faid  to  be  undi /covered.  The  Ghoft  has  given 
us  no  account  of  the  region  from  whence  he  came,  being,  as  he 
himfelf  informed  us,  "  forbid  to  tell  the  fecrets  of  his  prifon- 
houfe." 

Marlo\A  e,  before  our  poet,  had  compared  death  to  a  journey  to 
nn  undifcovered  country : 

«f  . weep  not  for  Mortimer, 

"  That  fcorns  the  world,  and,  as  a  traveller, 
"  Goes  to  di/'cover  countries  yet  unknown." 

King  Edivard  II.  '1598  (written  before  1593). 

Malone. 

Perhaps  this  is  another  inilancie  of  Shakfpeare's  acquaintance 
with  the  Bible  :  "  Afore  I  goe  thither,  from  ■whe7icc  I  JJiall  not 
turne  againe,  even  to  the  lande  of  darkneffe  and  ilndowe  of 
death ;  yea  into  that  darke  cloudie  lande  and  deadlye  (hadowe 
whereas  is  no  order,  but  terrible  feare  as  in  the  darknelfe." 

Job,  ch.  X. 

"  The  way  that  I  muft  goe  is  at  hande,  but  whence  I  fhall  not 
turne  ogaine."     Ibid.  ch.  Ti.\\.  I 

I  quote  Cranmer's  Bible.     Douce. 

^  great  pith  —  ]     Thus  the  folio.     The  quartos  read, — 

of  gveat pitch.     Steevens, 

Pitch  feems  to  be  the  better  reading.  The  allulion  is  to  the 
pitching  or  throwing  the  bar  ; — a  manly  exercife,  ufual  in  coun- 
try villages.     Ritson. 

^  turn  awry,]     Tims    the    quartos.     The    folio   turn 

aicay.     The   fame   printer's  error  occurs   in  the  old  copy  of 
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And  lofe  the  name  of  a(5lion. — Soft  you,  now  ! 
The  fair  Ophelia  : — Nymph,  in  thy  orifons 
Be  all  my  lins  remember'd.'S- 

Opn.  Good  my  lord. 

How  does  your  honour  for  this  many  a  day  ? 

Ham.  I  humbly  thank  you  ;  well. 

Oph.  My  lord,  I  have  remembrances  of  yours. 
That  I  have  longed  long  to  re-deliver ; 
I  pray  you,  now  receive  them. 

Hjm.         '  No,  not  I ; 

I  never  gave  you  augtTt. 

0th.  My  honour'd  lord,  you  know  right  well, 

you  did  ; 
And,  with  them,  words  of  fo  fweet  breath  com- 

pos'd 
As  made  the  things  more  rich  :  their  perfume  loft. 
Take  threfe  again  ;  for  to  the  noble  mind. 
Rich  gifts  wax  poor,  when  givers  prove  unkind. 
There,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Ha,  ha  I  are  you  honeft  ? 

Oph.  My  lord  ? 

Ham.  Are  you  fair  ? 

Oph.  What  means  your  lordfliip  ? 

Ham.  That  if  you  be  honeft,  and  fair,  you  fhould 
admit  no  difcourfe  to  your  beauty. 5 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  where  we  find — "  Yoivr  crown's  away," 
inilead  of — "  Your  crown's  awry."     Steevens. 

*  Nyvrph,  in  thy  orifons  ■dic.'\    This  is  a  touch  of  nature. 

Hamlet,  at  the  fight  of  Ophelia,  does  not  immediately  recoUedt^ 
that  he  is  to  perfonate  madnefs,  but  makes  her  an  addrefs  gra\;e 
and  folemn,  fuch  as  the  foregoing  meditation  e>:cited  in  his 
thoughts.     Johnson. 

5  That  if  you  he  honeji,  and  fair,  you  JJiouId  admit  no  dif- 
courfe  to'your  beauty.']     This  is  the  reading  of  all  the  modera 
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Oph.  Could  beauty,  my  lord,  have  better  com-- 
merce  than  with  honeliy  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  truly;  for  the  power  of  beauty  will 
fooner  transform  honeiiy  from  what  it  is  to  a  bawd, 
than  the  force  of  honefty  can  tranflate  beauty  into 
his  likenefs  ;^  this  was  fome  time  a  paradox,  but  now 
the  time  gives  it  proof.     I  did  love  you  once. 

Oph.  Indeed,  my  lord,  you  made  me  believe  fo. 

Ujm.  You  fliould  not  have  believed  me  :  for  vir- 
tue cannot  fo  inoculate  ^  our  old  flock,  but  we  fliall 
rclifh  of  it :  I  loved  you  not. 

Oph.  I  was  the  more  deceived. 

editions,  and  is  copied  from  the  quarto.  The  folio  reads — yoi'ir 
honcfhj  lliould  admit  no  difcourl'e  to  your  beaut}'.  The  true 
reading  feems  to  be  this, — \f  y<^u  he  koneft  and  fair,  you  Jhould 
admit  your  honefty  to  no  difcourfe  with  your  beauty.  This  i^ 
the  fenfe  evidently  required  by  the  procefs  of  the  converfation. 

JoHNSo:f. 

That  if  you  te  lionejl  and  fair,  you  fhould  admit  no  difcoiirfe 
to  your  beauty.']  The  reply  of  Ophelia  proves  beyond  doubt, 
that  this  reading  is  wrong. 

The  reading  of  the  folio  appears  to  be  the  right  one,  and  rr 
quires  no  amendment. — "  Your  honerty  fliould  admit  no  dil~ 
courfe  to  your  beauty,"  means, — "  Your  honefty  lliould  not  ad- 
mit your  beauty  to  any  difcouj'fe  with  her  j"  which  is  the  very 
fenfe  that  Johnfon  contends  for^  and  exprelfed  with  fufficient 
cleari>efs .     M.Mason. 

*'  rara  eil  concordia  formoR 

"  Atque  pudicitios."     Ovid.     Steevens. 

**  into  his  likcnrfs  :  ]  The  modern  editors  rea  1 — its  like- 
nefs ;  but  the  text  is  right.  Shakfpeare  and  his  contemporaries 
frequently  ufe  the  perfonal  for  the  neutral  pronoun.  So  Spenfer, 
Fairy  Queen,  Book  III.  c.  ix  : 

"  Then  forth  it  break  ;  and  with  his  furious  blaft, 

"  Confounds  both  land  and  feas,  and  Ikies  doth  overcaft." 

Seep.  68,  n.  4.     Malone. 

'  inoculate  —  ]     This  is  the  reading  of  the  firfl,  folio'. 

The  firit  quarto  reads  eiiocutai ;  the  fecond  euocnat;  and  the 
third,  evacuate.     Steeven'S 
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Ham.  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery;  Why  would'fi: 
thou  be  a  breeder  of  linners  ?  I  am  myfelf  indif- 
ferent honell; ;  but  yet  I  could  accufe  me  of  fuch 
things,  that  it  were  better,  my  mother  had  not 
borne  me  :^  I  am  very  proud,  revengeful,  ambitious; 
with  more  offences  at  my  beck,  than  I  have  thoughts 
to  put  them  in,9  imagination  to  give  them  fhape, 
or  time  to  a6l  them  in  :  What  fhould  fuch  fellows 
as  I  do  crawling  between  earth  and  heaven  !  We 
are  arrant  knaves,  all  ;  believe  none  of  us  :  Go  thy 
ways  to  a  nunnery.     Where's  your  father  ? 

Oph.  At  home,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Let  the  doors  be  fhut  upon  him  ;  that  he 
may  play  the  fool  no  where  but  in's  own  houfe. 
Farewell. 

Oph.  O,  help  him,  you  fweet  heavens  ! 

Ham.  If  thou  doll  marry,  I'll  give  thee  this 
plague  for  thy  dowry ;  Be  thou  as  chafte  as  ice,  as 
pure  as  fnow,  thou  fhalt  not  efcape  calumny.  Get 
thee  to  a  nunnery;  farewell :  Or,  if  thou  wilt  needs 
marry,  marry  a  fool  ;  for  wife  men  know  well 
enough,  what  monfters  you  make  of  them.  To  a 
nunnery,  go  ;  and  quickly  too.     Farewell. 

Oph.  Heavenly  powers,  reftore  him  ! 

Ham.  I  have  heard  of  your  paintings  too,  well 

^  I  could  accufe  vie  of  fuch  things,  that  it  were  letter, 

my  mother  had  not  borne  me  ;]   So,  in  our  poet"s  88th  Sonnet : 
"  — —  I  can  fet  down  a  ilory 
"  Of  faults  conceal'd,  wherein  I  am  attainted." 

Malone. 
ivith  more  offences  at  my  lech,  than  I  have  thoughts 


to  put  them  in,]   To  put  a  thing  into  thought,  is  to  think  on  it. 

Johnson". 
— —  at  my  lech,']   That  is,  always  ready  to  come  alout  me. 

Steevens, 

Vol.  XVIII.  N 
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enough  ;'  God  hath  given  you  one  face,  and  yott 
make  yourfelves  another:-  you  jig,  you  amble,  and 
you  lilp,  and  nick-name  God's  creatures,  and  make 
your  wantonnefs  your  ignorance  -J  Go  to ;  I'll  no 
more  oft ;  it  hath  made  me  mad.  I  fay,  we  will 
have  no  more  marriages  :  thofe  that  are  married  al- 
ready, all  but  one,  fhall  live  ;4  the  reft  fhall  keep  as 
they  are.     To  a  nunnery,  go.         \^Exit  Hamlet, 

Oph.  O,  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  o'erthrown  ! 
The  courtier's,    foldier's,    fcholar's,   eye,    tongue, 
fword  :5 


*  I  have  heard  of  your  paintings  too,  well  enough ;  &c,]  This 
is  according  to  the  quarto  ;  the  folio,  iox  painting,  has  prattlings, 
and  for  face,  has  pace,  which  agrees  with  what  follows^  you  jig, 
you  amble.  Probably  the  author  wrote  both.  I  tliink  the  com- 
mon reading  beft.     Johnsoij. 

I  would  continue  to  read  paintings,  becaufe  thefe  deftruftlvc 
aids  of  beauty  feem,  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare,  to  have  been 
general  objefts  of  fatire.     So,  in  Drayton's  Mooncalf: 
"  ———  No  fooner  got  the  teens, 
"  But  her  own  natural  beauty  ilie  difdains  ; 
"  With  oyls  and  broths  moft  venomous  and  bafc 
"  She  plaifters  over  her  well-favour'd  face  ; 
"  And  thofe  fweet  veins  by  nature  rightly  plac'd 
*'  Wherewith  flie  feems  that  white  Ikin  to  have  lac'd, 
"  Shefoon  doth  alter  ;  and,  whh  fading  blue, 
"  Blanching  her  bofom,  Ibe  makes  others  new." 

»  Steevens. 

*  ■  God  hath  giveji  you  one  face,  and  you  make  yourfelvei 
another:'}  In  Gu%ma7i  de  Alfarache,  l623,  p.  13,  we  have  aa 
inve£tive  againft  painting  in  which  is  a  fimilar  paffage  :  "  O  filthi- 
nefle,  above  all  filthineife !  O  alfront,  above  all  other  affronts  I 
that  God  hath  given  thee  one  face,  thou  fliouldft  alufe  his  image- 
and  make  thyfelfe  another."     Reed, 

^ viake  your  wantonnefs  your  ignorance  :  ]  You  miftake 

by  zvantoji  afFeftation,  and  pretend  to  miftake  by  ignoraiice, 

Johnson, 

* •  all  hut  onefJiall  live ;]  By  the  one  who  Ihall  not  live, 

iie  means  his  Hep-father.    Malons. 
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The  expedlancy  and  rofe  of  the  fair  ftate. 
The  glals  of  fafhion,'^  and  the  mould  of  form,' 
The  obferv'd  of  all  obfervers  !  quite,  quite  down  ! 
And  I,  of  ladies  mofi:  deje6l^  and  wretched. 
That  fuck'd  the  honey  of  his  mulick  vows, 
Now  fee  that  noble  and  mofi:  fovereign  reafon. 
Like  fweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  ^  and  harfh  ; 
That  unmatch'd  form  and  feature  *  of  blown  youth, 
Blafled  with  ecltaly  :^  O,  woe  is  me  ! 
To  have  feen  what  I  have  feen,  fee  what  I  fee  ! 

*  The  courtier  s,foldiers,fcholars,  eye,  to7igue,fword :  ]  The 
poet  certainly  meant  to  have  placed  his  words  thus  : 

The  courtier  s,fcliolars,foldiefs,  eye,  tongue,  f word; 
otherwire  the  excellence  of  tongue  is  appropriated  to  the  Jbldief, 
and  the  fcholar  wears  the/'ivord.     Warner. 

This  regulation  is  needlefs.     So,  in  Tarqum  and  Lucrece : 
"  Princes  are  the  glnfs,  the fchool,  the  book, 
"  Where  fubje6ls  eyes  do  learn,  do  read,  do  look." 
And  in  Quintilian  :  "  Multum  agit  fexus,  setas  conditio ;  ut 
in  fcemifiis,/enibus,  pupillis,  liberos^,  parentes,  con/'z/^e^  alligan- 
tibus."     Farmer. 

*  Thegla/s  offaJJiion,']    "  Speculum  confuetudinis."     Cicero, 

Steevens, 
'  The  mould  of  form,']     The  model  by  whom  all  endea- 
voured to  form  themfelves.     Johnson. 

^  moji  deje6t — ]   So,  in  Heywood's  Silver  Age,  I6l3  : 

"  What  knight  is  that 

"  So  pallionately  c^e/ert  ?"     Steevens. 

9  o«^o/ tune — ]     Thus  the  folio.     The  quarto — out  of 

time.     Steevens. 

Thefe  two  words  in  the  hand-writing  of  Shakfpeare's  age  are 
almoft  indiftinguiftiable,  and  hence  are  frequently  confounded  in 
the  old  copies.     See  Vol.  V.  p.  300,  n.  3.     Malone. 

^  and  feature  —  ]  Thus  the  folio.     The  quartos  read— - 

Jtature,     Steevens. 

^  with  ecftacy  :]     The  word  ecftacy  was  anciently  ufed 

to  fignify  fame  degree  ot  alienation  of  mind. 

So^  Gawin  Douglas  tranllating— 7/?e/i^  acrifixa  dolore  r 
'''  In  ecjiacy  flie  ftood^  and  mad  almaift." 
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Re-enter  King  and  Polonius. 

King.  Love !  his  afFe6lions  do  not  that  way  tend  * 
Nor  what  he  Ipake,  though  it  lack'd  form  a  little. 
Was  not  like  madneis.     There's  Ibmething  in  his 

foul, 
O'er  which  his  melancholy  fits  on  brood  ; 
And,  I  do  doubt,  the  hatch,  and  the  difclofe,3 
Will  be  fome  danger :  Whicli  for  to  prevent, 
I  have,  in  quick  determination, 
Thus  fet  it  down  ;  He  fhall  with  fpeed  to  England^ 
For  the  demand  of  our  neglecled  tribute : 
Haply,  the  feas,  and  countiies  diiTerent, 
With  variable  obje6ls,  fhall  expel 
This  fomething-fettled  matter  in  his  heart ; 
Whereon  his  brains  ftill  beating,  puts  him  thus 
From  fafhion  of  himfelf.     What  think  you  on't  ? 

Pol.  It  fhall  do  well :  But  yet  I  do  believe. 
The  origin  and  commencement  of  his  grief 
Sprung  from  negle6led  love. — How  now,  Ophelia  ? 
You  need  not  tell  us  what  lord  Hamlet  laid ; 
We  heard  it  all. — My  lord,  do  as  you  pleafe; 
But,  if  you  hold  it  fit,  after  the  play. 


See  Vol.  IV.  p.  122,  n.4 ;  and  Vol.  X.  p.  l62,  n.  2. 

SxEEVEJfS. 

^ the  difclofe,]  This  was  the  technical  term.   So,  in  The 

Maid  of  Honour,  by  Maffinger  : 

"  One  aievie  with  proportion  ne'er  difdofes 
"  The  eagle  and  the  wren."     Malone. 

Difclofe,  (fays  Handle  Holme,  in  his  Academy  of  Armory 
and  Blazon,  Book  11.  ch.  ii.  p.  238,)  is  when  the  young  jult 
peeps  through  the  Ihell,  It  is  alfo  taken  for  laying,  hatching: 
or  bringing  forth  young  :  as  llie  difclofed  three  birds." 

Again,  in  the  fifth  A61  of  the  play  now  before  us  : 
"  Ere  that  her  golden  couplets  are  difclosd." 
See  my  note  on  this  pairagc.     Steevens. 
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Let  his  queen  mother  all  alone  entreat  him 
To  fliow  liis  Q-v'ief;  let  her  be  round  with  him  :'^ 
And  I'll  be  plac'd,  Co  pleafe  you,  in  the  ear 
Of  all  their  conference  :  If  fhe  find  him  not, 
To  England  lend  him  ;  or  confine  him,  where 
Your  wifdoin  belt  (hall  think. 

King.  It  fhall  be  fq : 

Madnefs  in  great  ones  muft  not  unwatch'd  go. 

[^Exeimt. 


SCENE  II. 

^  Hall  in  the  fame. 

Enter  Hamlet,  and  certain  Players. 

Ham.  Speak  the  fpeech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pro- 
nounced it  to  you,  trippingly  on  the  tongue :  but 
if  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  our  players  cjo,  I  had 
as  lief  the  town-crier  fpoke  my  lines.  Nor  do  not 
faw  the  air  too  much  with  your  hand,  thus  ;  but 
ufe  all  gently  :  for  in  the  very  torrent,  tempeft,  and 
(as  I  may  fay)  whirlwind  of  your  pafi^on,  you  muft 
acquire  and  beget  a  temperance,  that  may  give  it 
fmoothnefs.  O,  it  offends  me  to  the  foul,  to  hear 
a  robufi:ious  periwig-pated  5  fellow  tear  a  paffion 

*  — —  Ze  round  with  him  ;]  To  be  round  with  a  perfon,  is 
to  reprimand  him  with  freedom.  So,  in  A  Mad  World,  my 
Majlers,  by  Middleton,  1008  :   "  She's  round  with  her  i'faith." 

Malone. 

See  Comedy  of  Errors,  Vol.  XX.  A61 II.  fc.i.     Steevens. 

^  periwlg-pated  — ]  This  is  a  ridicule  on  the  quantity  of 

falfe  hair  worn  in  Shakfpeare's  time,  for  wigs  were  not  in  com- 
rnon  ufe  till  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  In  The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,  Julia  fays—'*  I'll  get  me  fuch  a  colour'd  periwig." 
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to  tatters,  to  very  rags,    to  fplit  the  ears  of  the 
groundlings  ;^  who,   for  the  moll  part,  are  capable 


Gqff",  who  wrote  feveral  plays  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  and 
•was  no  mean  Icholar,  has  the  following  lines  in  his  Tragedy  of 
Tkc  Courageous  Turk,   l632  : 

"  How  now,  you  heavens  ; 

"  Grow  you  fo  proud  you  muft  needs  put  on  curl'd  locks, 

"  And  clothe  yourfelves  in  perriwigs  of  fire  ?" 

Players,  however,  feem  to  have  worn  them  moft  generally. 

So,  in  Every  IVbvian  in  her  Humour,  l60C)  :   "  — as  none  wear 

hoods  but  monks  and  ladies  ;  and  feathers  but  fore-horfes,  &c. 

— none  perriwigs  but  players  and  pi<5tures."     Steevens. 

^ —  the  groundlings ;]  The  meaner  people  then  feem  to  have 

fat  below,  as  they  now  fit  in  the  upper  gallery,  who,  not  well 
underftanding  poetical  language,  were  fometimes  gratified  by  a 
mimical  and  mute  reprefentation  of  the  drama,  previous  to  the 
dialogue.     Johnson. 

Before  each  a6l  of  the  tragedy  of  Jocq/ta,  tranflated  from 
Euripides,  by  George  Gafcoigne  and  Francis  Kinwelmerfli,  the 
order  of  thefe  dumb  thows  is  very  minutely  defcribed.  This 
play  was  prefented  at  Gray's-Inn  by  them,  in  1566.  The  mute 
exhibitions  included  in  it  are  chiefly  emblematical,  nor  do  they 
difplay  a  pifture  of  one  fingle  fcene  which  is  afterwards  per- 
formed on  the  ftage.  In  feme  other  pieces  I  have  obferved,  that 
they  ferve  to  introduce  fuch  circumftances  as  the  limits  of  a  play 
would  not  admit  to  be  reprefented. 

Thus,  in  Herod  and  Antipater,  l622  : 

"  • ■ —  Let  me  now 

"  Intreat  your  worthy  patience  to  contain 
"  Much  in  imagination  ;  and,  what  words 
"  Cannot  have  time  to  utter,  let  your  eyes 
"  Out  of  this  DUMB  SHOW  tell  your  memories." 
In  Ihort,  dumb  fliows  fometimes  fupplied  deficiencies,  and,  at 
others,  filled  up  the  fpace  of  time  which  was  neceflar)^  to  pafs 
while    bufinefs  was  fuppofed  to  be  tranfadud  in  foreign  parts. 
With  this  method  of  preferving  one  of  the  miities,  our  anceitors 
appear  to  have  been  fatisfied. 

Ben  Jonfon  mentions  the  groundlings  witn  equal  contempt  : 
'■'  The  underltanding  gentlemen  of  the  ground  here." 

Again,  in  The  Cafe  is  Alter  d,  \60Q  :  " — a  rnde  barbarous 
crew  that  have  no  brains,  and  yet  ^>?o«??r/ff^  judgements  ;  they 
will  hifs  any  thing  that  mounts  above  their  grounded  capaci- 
ties." 
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of  nothing  but  inexplicable  dumb  (hows,  and  noife  :7 
I  would  have  fuch  a  fellow  whipped  for  o'er-doing 
Termagant ;  ^  it  out-herods  Herod  :9  Pray  you, 
avoid  it. 


Again,  in  Lady  Alimomj,  l65g  :  "  Be  your  ftage-curtains 
artificially  drawn,  and  fo  covertly  flirowded  that  the  Icjuint-eyed 
groundling  may  not  peep  in  ?" 

In  our  early  play-houles  the  pit  had  neither  floor  nor  benches. 
Hence  the  term  of  groundlings  for  thofe  who  frequented  it. 

The  groundling,  in  its  primitive  fignification,  means  a  fifii 
which  always  keeps  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.     Steeven's. 

'  who,  for  the  moji  part,  are  capable  of  nothing  hut 

inexplicable  duvih  JJioivs,  and  noife  :]  i.  e,  have  a  capacity  for 
nothing  but  dumb  Ihows  ;  underjland  nothing  elfe.  So,  in  Hey- 
wood's  Hijlory  of  IFomen,  l624  :  "  I  have  therein  imitated  oui 
hifiorical  and  comical  poets,  that  write  to  the  ftage  ;  who,  left 
the  auditory  fliould  be  dulled  with  ferlous  difcourles,  in  every 
aiSt  prefent  fome  zany,  with  his  mimick  gefture,  to  breed  in  the 
lefs  capable  mirth  and  laughter."     See  Vol,  XIV.  p.  380,  n.  4. 

Malone. 

— —inexplicable  dumb  ,/Iiqws,']  I  believe  the  meaning  is, 
fhoivs,  without  words  to  explain  them.     Johnson. 

Rather,  I  believe,  fhows  which  are  too  confufedly  conduced 
to  explain  themfelves. 

I  meet  with  one  of  thefe  in  Heywood's  play  of  The  Foicr 
Prentices  of  London,  l6l5,  where  the  Prefenter  fays  : 
"  I  muft  entreat  your  patience  to  forbear 
"  While  we  do  feaft  your  eye  and  ftarve  your  ear. 
"  For  in  dumb  Jlinvs,  which,  were  they  writ  at  large, 
"  Would  alk  a  long  and  tedious  circumftance, 
"  Their  infant  fortunes  I  will  foon  exprefs  :"  S>cc. 
Then  follow  the  dumb  fhows,  which  well  deferve  the  charaiSler 
Hamlet  has  already  given  of  this  fpecies  of  entertainment,  as 
may  be  feen  from  the  following  palTage  :   "  Enter  Tancred,  with 
Bella  Franca  richly  attired,  {he  fomewhat  aJJ'eBing  him,  though 
ihe  makes  no  flioiv  of  it."     Surely  this  may  be  called  an  ifiex~ 
plicable  dumb  fliow.     Steevens. 

* Termagant;']  Tertnagaunt  (fays  Dr,  Percy)  is  the  name 

^iven  in  the  old  romances  to  the  god  of  the  Sarazens  ;  in  which 
he  is  conftantly  linked  with  Mahound,  or  Mohammed.  Thus^  in 
die  legend  of  Syr  Guy,  the  Soudan  fwears : 
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1  Play.  I  warrant  your  honour. 

Ham.  Be  not  too  tame  neither,  but  let  your  own 

"  So  helpe  me  Mahorvne  of  might, 

"  And  Termagaunt  my  God  fo  bright." 
So  alfo,  in  Hall's  fiift  Satire  : 

*'  Nor  fright  the  reader  with  the  Pagan  vaunt 

"  Of  mightie  Mahound,  and  greate  Termagaunt.'* 
Again,  in  Marfton's  /th  Satire  : 

"  let  whirlwinds  and  confufion  teare 

"  The  center  of  our  ftate  ;  let  giants  reare 

*'  Hill  upon  hill ;  let  wefterne  Termagant 

"  Shake  heaven's  vault"  &c. 

Termagant  is  alfo  mentioned  by  Spenfer  in  his  Fairy  Queen, 

and  by  Chaucer  in  The  Tale  of  Sir  Topas ;   and  by  Beaumont 

and  Fletcher,  in  King  or  no  King,  as  follows  :   "  This  would 

make  a  faint  fwear  like  a  foldier,  and  a  foldier  like  Termagant." 

Again,  in  The  Pifture.  by  Maflinger  : 

"  a  hundred  thoufand  Turks 

"  Aflail'd  him,  every  one  a  Termagaunt."     Steevens. 

Again,  in  Bale's  ASis  of  EngUJli  Votaries  : 

"  Grennyng  upon  her,  lyke  Termagauntes  in  a  play.'* 

RlTSON. 

•  out'herods  Herod  :]    The  chara£ler  of  Herod  in  the 

ancient  myitcries,  was  always  a  violent  one. 

See  the  Covenlrice  Ludus  among  the  Cotton  MSB.  Vefpafian 
D.  VMI  : 

"  Now  I  regne  lyk  a  kyng  arrayd  ful  rych, 

"  Rollyd  in  rynggs  and  robys  of  array, 

"  Dukys  with  dentys  I  drive  into  the  dych ; 

"  My  dedys  be  full  dowty  demyd  be  day." 
Again,  in  The  Chefter  Whiffun  Plays,  MS.  Harl.  1013  : 

"  I  kynge  of  kynges,  non  foe  keene, 

''  I  <bvraigne  fir,  as  well  is  feene, 

**  I  tyrant  that  maye  bouth  take  and  teene 

*'  Caltell,  tower,  and  towne  ; 

"  I  welde  this  worlde  withouten  wene, 
*'  I  beate  all  thofe  unbuxome  beene ; 
''   I  drive  the  devills  alby  dene 
"  Deepe  in  hell  adowne. 

"  For  I  am  kinge  of  all  mankinde, 

^'  I  byd,  I  beate,  I  lofe,  I  bynde, 

"  I  mafter  the  moone  ;  take  this  in  mynde     • 

"  That  1  am  moft  of  mighte. 
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difcretion  be  your  tutor  :  fuit  the  acSlion  to  the 
word,  the  word  to  the  action ;  with  this  fpecial 
obfervance,  that  you  o"er-ftep  not  the  modelty  of 
nature  :  for  any  thing  fo  overdone  is  from  the  pur- 
pofe  of  playing,  whofe  end,  both  at  the  firft,  and 
now,  was,  and  is,  to  hold,  as  'twere,  the  inirrour  up 
to  nature  ;  to  fhow  virtue  her  own  feature,  fcorn 
her  own  imnge,  and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the 
time/    his  form  and  prefllire.-      Now  this,   over- 

"  I  ame  the  greateft  above  degree, 
"  Tl.at  i=,  that  was,  or  ever  ihall  be  ; 
'^  The  fonne  it  dare  not  fliine  on  me, 
"  And  I  byd  him  goe  downe. 

*'  No  raine  to  fall  lliail  now  be  free, 

*'  Nor  no  lorde  have  that  liberty 

"  That  dare  abyde  and  I  byd  lleey, 

"  But  I  ihall  crake  his  crowne." 

See  The  Vintner  s  Play,  p.  67. 
Chaucer,  defcribing  a  parifli  clerk,  in  his  Miller  s  Tale,  fays  : 

"  He  plaietb  Heroae  on  a  fkaffold  h!o;h." 
The  parifh  clerks  and  other  fubordinate  ecclefiaftlcks  appear  to 
have  been  our  firft  adors,  and  to  have  reprefcnted  their  cha- 
rafters  on  diilincl  pulpits  or  Jlqffolcis.  Thus,  in  one  of  the 
ftage-dire£lions  to  the  27th  pageant  in  the  Coventry  collection 
already  mentioned  :  "  What  tyme  thatprrcefTyon  is  entered  into 
yt  place,  and  the  Herowdys  taken  his  fchaffalde,  and  Annas  and 
Cayphas  their  fchaff  a  I  dys,"  Sec.     Steevexs. 

To  the  inftances  given  by  Mr.  Steevens  of  Herod's  lofty  lan- 
guage, may  be  added  thefe  lines  from  the  Coventry  plays  among 
the  Cotton  MSS.  p.  92  : 

"  Of  bewte  and  of  boldnes  I  ber  evermore  the  belle, 
"  Of  mayn  and  of  myg'it  I  matter  every  man  ; 
"  I  dynge  with  my  dowtinels  the  devyl  down  to  helle, 
''  For  bothe  of  hevyn  and  of  earth  I  am  kynge  certayn." 

Malone. 
Again,  in  The  Unluckie  Firmentie,  by  G.  Kyttes,  4to.  bl.  1 : 
"  But  he  was  in  fuch  a  rage 
''  As  one  that  fhulde  on  a  ftage 

"  The  part  of  Herode  playe."     Ritson. 

'  —-—age  and  body  of  the  time,]  The  age  of  the  time  can 
hardly  pafs.     May  we  not  read,  the  face  and  body,  or  did  the 
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done,  or  come  tardy  off,  though  it  make  the  un- 
fkilful  laugh,  cannot  but  make  the  judicious  grieve ; 
the  cenfure  of  which  one,''  mull:,  in  your  allowance,"^ 
o'er-weigh  a  whole  theatre  of  others.     O,  there  be 

author  write,  the  page  ?  The  page  fuits  vvell  vfiih  form  and 
preJJ'ure,  but  ill  with  dodi/.     Johnson. 

To  exhibit  the  forjii  and  preff'ure  of  the  age  of  the  time,  is, 
to  reprefent  the  manners  of  the  time  fultable  to  the  period  that  is 
treated  of,  according  as  it  may  be  ancient,  or  modern. 

SXEEVENS, 

I  can  neither  think  this  paffage  right  as  it  flands,  or  approve 
of  either  of  the  amendments  fuggefted  by  Johnfon. — There  is 
one  more  iimple  than  either,  that  will  remove  every  difficulty. 
Inrtead  of  "  the  verif  age  and  body  of  the  time,"  (from  which 
it  is  hard  to  extraft  any  meaning,)  I  read—"  every  age  and  body 
of  the  time  ;"  gnd  then  the  fenfe  will  be  this  :  — "  Show  virtue 
her  own  likenels,  and  every  ftage  of  life,  every  profeffion  or 
body  of  men,  its  form  and  refemblance."  By  ei^ery  age,  is 
meant,  the difflrent Jlagcs  of  life; — by  every  l-ndy,  the  various 
fraternities,  forts,  and  ranks  of  mankind.     M,  Mason. 

Perhaps  Shakfpearc  did  not  mean  to  cnnneft  thefe  words.  It 
is  the  end  of  playing,  fays  Hamlet,  to  (liov/  the  age  in  which  we 
live,  and  the  body  of  tlio  time,  its  form  and  prelTure :  to  deli- 
neate exa(:'tly  the  manners  of  the  age,  and  the  particular  humour 
of  the  day.     Ma  lone. 

~  prejjure.]  Refemblance,  as  ma  print.     Johnson. 

^  the  cenfure  of  tvhirh  one,']    Ben  Jonfon  feems  to  hav* 

imitated  this  paflage  in  his  Poetaftcr,  1601  : 

" 1  w'lW  try 

"  If  tragedy  have  3  mure  kind  afpe(!il ; 

■'  Her  favours  in  my  next  I  will  purine  : 

"  Wliere  if  I  prove  the  picqfitre  but  of  one, 

"  Jf  lie  judicious  he,  hejliall  he  alone 

"  A  theatre  unto  me.'"     Malone. 
the  cemf are  of  which  one,]  The  meaning  is,  "the  cen- 
fure of  ore  of  which,"  and  probably  that  fhoukl  be  the  reading 
alfo.     The  prefent  reading,  though  intelligible,  is  very  licentious, 
''tpecially  in  profe.     M.  Mason. 

■*  in  your  allowance,]     I !>  your  approbation.     See  Vol. 

XYII.  Kivg  Lear,  Aft  II,  fc.  iv.     Malone, 
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players,^  that  I  have  feen  play, — and  heard  others 
praife,  and  that  highly, — not  to  fpeak  it  profanely,^ 
that,  neither  having  the  accent  of  chrifiians,  nor 

5  O,  there  le  players,  &c.]  I  would  read  thus  :  "  There  be 
players,  that  I  have  feen  play,  and  heard  others  praife,  and  that 
highly  (not  to  fpeak  profanely)  that  neither  have  the  accent  nor 
the  gait  of  Chriftian,  Pagan,  nor  Mujfiilman,  have  fo  Itrutted 
and  bellowed,  that  I  thought  fome  of  nature's  journeymen  had 
made  the  men,  and  not  made  them  well,"  &c.     Farmer. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  our  author  wrote, — "  that  I  thought  fome 
of  nature's  journeymen  had  made  tJiem,  and  not  made  them 
well,"  &:c.  Them  and  men  are  frequently  confounded  in  the  old 
copies.  See  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  A6t  II.  fc.  ii.  folio,  l623  : 
*'  — becaufe  it  is  a  bleffing  that  he  beftows  on  beafts,  and  what  he 
hath  fcanted  them  [r.  yneni  in  hair,  he  hath  given  them  in  wit." 
— In  the  prefent  inftance  the  compolitor  probably  caught  the- 
word  vien  from  the  laft  fyllable  of  join-n cy men.  Shakfpeare 
could  not  mean  to  alfert  as  a  general  truth,  that  nature's  journey- 
men had  made  men,  i.e.  all  mankind  5  for,' if  that  were  the 
cafe,  thefe  ftrutting  players  would  have  been  on  a  footing  with 
the  reft  of  the  fpecies.  Nature  herfelf,-  the  poet  means  to  fay, 
made  all  mankind  except  thele  ftrutting  players,  and  tliey  were 
made  by  Nature  a  jouj-neym en . 

A  palfage  in  King  Lear,  in  which  we  meet  with  the  fame  fen- 
timent,  in  my  opinion  fully  fupports  the  emendation  now  pro- 
pofed  : 

"  Kent.  Nature  difclaims  in  thee,  a  tailor  wade  thee. 

"  Corn.  Thou  art  a  ftrange  fellow  :  A  tailor  make  a  man  ! 

"■  Kent.  Ay,  a  tailor,  fir ;  a  ftone-cutter  or  a  painter  \_Nature!! 
Journeymen']  could  not  have  made  him  fo  ill,  though  he  had  been 
but  two  hours  at  the  trade." 

This  notion  of  Nature  keeping  a  ihop,  and  employing  journey- 
men to  form  mankind,  was  common  in  Shakfpeare's  time.  See 
Lyly's  JFoman  in  the  Moon,  a  comedy,  1597  '■  "  They  draw 
the  curtains  from  before  Nature's  Jhop,  where  ftands  an  image 
clad,  and  fome  unclad."     Malone. 

^  — —  7iot  to  fpeak  it  profanely,]  Profanely  feems  to  relate, 
not  to  the  praife  which  he  has  mentioned,  but  to  the  cenfurc 
which  he  is  about  to  utter.  Any  grofs  or  indelicate  language  was 
called  prq/a7ze.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Othello  ;— ''  he  is  a  raoft  profane  and  liberal  counfellor," 

Malone. 


18S  HAMLET, 

the  gait  of  cbriftian,  pagan,  nor  man,  have  fo 
ftrutted,  and  bellowed,  that  I  have  thought  fome  of 
nature's  journeymen  had  made  men,  and  not  made 
them  well,  they  imitated  humanity  fo  abominably. 

1  Play.  I  hope,  we  have  reformed  that  indif- 
ferently with  us. 

Hjm.  O,  reform  it  altogether.  And  let  thofe, 
that  play  your  clowns,  fpeak  no  more  than  is  fet 
down  for  them  -.7  for  there  be  of  them,  that  will 


'  -fpeak  no  more  than  is  fet  down  for  them  ;]  So,  in  The 

Antipodes,  by  Brome,  l638  : 

"  you,  fir,  are  incorrigible,  and 

"  Take  licence  to  yourfelf  to  add  unto 
"■  Your  parts,  your  own  free  fancy,"  &c. 

"  That  is  a  way,  my  lord,  has  been  allow'd 

*'  On  elder  ftages,  to  move  mirth  and  laughter." 

"  Yes,  in  the  days  of  Turlton,  and  of  Kempe, 

"  Before  the  ftage  was  purg'd  from  barbarifm,"  &c. 
Stowe  informs  us,  (p.  607,  edit.  l6l5,)  that  among  the 
twelve  players  who  were  fworn  the  queen's  fervants  in  1583, 
"  were  two  rare  men,  viz.  Thomas  Wilfon,  for  a  quick  delicate 
refined  extemporall  witte ;  and  Richard  Tarleton,  for  a  wondrous 
plentifull,  pleafant  extemporall  witt,"  &c. 

Again,  in  Tarleton  s  Neives  from  Purgatory  :  "  — I  abfented 
myfelf  from  all  plaies,  as  wanting  that  merrye  Rofcius  of  plaiers 
that  famofed  all  comedies  fo  \^ith  his  pleafant  and  extemporall 
invention." 

This  caufe  for  complaint,  however,  againfi;  low  comedians,  is 
ftill  more  ancient  ;  for  in  The  Contention  ieticnjxte  Churchyard 
and  Camell,  &c.  1560,  I  find  the  following  palfage  : 
*'  But  Vices  in  ftage  plaies, 

"  When  theyr  matter  is  gon, 
"  They  laugh  out  the  refte 

"  To  the  lookers  on. 
"  And  fo  wantinge  matter, 

*'  You  brynge  in  my  coate,"  &c.     Steevens. 

The  clown  very  often  addrefifed  the  audience,  in  the  middle 
of  the  play,  and  entered  into  a  conteft  of  raillery  and  farcafm 
•witli  fach  of  the  audience  as  chofe  to  engage  with  him.  It  is 
to  this  abfurd  practice  that  Shakfpeare  alludes.  See  the  Hijiori- 
cal  Account  of  our  Old  EnglifJi  Theatres,  Vol.  III.     Malone. 
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themfelves  laugh,  to  fet  on  fome  quantity  of  barren 
lpe6latois  to  laugh  too ;  though,  in  the  mean  time, 
fome  necellary  quertion  of  the  play  be  then  to  be 
confidered  :  that's  villainous ;  and  fhows  a  moft 
pitiful  ambition  in  the  fool  that  ufes  it.  Go,  make 
you  ready. —  [_Ea:eunt  Players, 


EtiterVohomus,  Rosencrantz,  a?2c?  Guilden- 

STERN. 

How  now,  my  lord  ?  will  the  king  hear  this  piece 
of  work  ? 

Pol.  And  the  queen  too,  and  that  prefently. 
Ham.  Bid  the  players  make  hafte. — 

[^Eccit  PoLONIUS. 
Will  you  two  help  to  haften  them  ? 

Both.  Ay,  my  lord. 

[^Exeunt  Rosencrantz   and  Guilden- 

STERN. 

Ham.  What,  ho  ;    Horatio  ! 

Enter  Horatio. 

HoR.  Here^  fweet  lord,  at  your  fervice. 

Ham.  Horatio,  thou  art  e'en  as  juft  a  man 
As  e'er  my  converfation  cop'd  withal. 

HoR.  O,  my  dear  lord, 

Ham.  Nay,  do  not  think  I  flatter  : 

For  what  advancement  may  I  hope  from  thee. 
That  no  revenue  haft,  but  thy  good  fpirits, 
To  feed,  and  clothe  thee  ?    Why  fnould  the  poor 

be  flatter'd  ? 
No,  let  the  candied  tongue  lick  abfurd  pomp  ; 


IQO  HAMLET, 

And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee,^ 

Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning.  Doft  thou  hear  ? 

Since  my  dear  foul  5>  was  miflrefs  of  her  choice^ 

And  could  of  men  diftinguifh  her  ele6lion, 

She  hath  feal'd  thee  for  herfelf  :^  for  thou  haft  been 

As  one,  in  fufFering  all,   that  fuifers  nothing  ; 

A  man,  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 

Haft  ta'en  with  equal  thanks  :  and  blefs'd  are  thofe, 

Whofe  blood  and  judgment  =  are  fo  well  co-min- 

gled,3 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger 
To  found  what  ftop  (he  pleafe  :  Give  me  that  man 
That  is  not  paffion's  flave,  and  I  will  wear  him 
In  my  heart's  core,'^  ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart, 

'  ——  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee/}  I  believe  the  fenfe  of 
pregnant  in  this  place,  is,  quick,  reedy,  prompt.     Johnson. 

See  Vol.  VI.  p.  I9I,  n.5,     Steevens, 

^  my  de^r  foul — ]     Perhaps — my  c/car  foul. 

Johnson. 
Dear  foul  is  an  exprefljon  equivalent  to  the  flXa  yavcclx,  <p[\ov 
^rno,  of  Homer.     Steevens. 

'  And  could  of  men  diftinguifJi  her  eleftion, 
She  halh  feal'd  thee  for  herfelf :']  Thus  the  quarto.     The 
folio  thus  : 

And  could  of  men  di/tingui/Ji,  her  elcciion 
Hath  feal'd  thee  Sec.     Steevens. 

Mr.  Ritfon  prefers  the  reading  of  the  quarto,  and  obferves, 
that  to  di/tinguijh  her  eledlioii,  is  no  more  than  to  inake  her 
eleSiion.  Dijiingui/li  of  vien,  he  adds,  is  exceeding  harlh,  t» 
fay  the  beft  of  it.     Reed. 

^  IVhnfe  Hood  and  judgment  — ]  According  to  the  do6lrine  of 
the  four  humours,  drf/re  and  confidence  were  feated  in  the  blood, 
and  judgment  in  the  phlegm,  and  the  due  mixture  of  the  hu- 
mours made  a  perfed  character.     Johnson. 

^  co-mingled,']     Thus  the  folio.      The  quarto  reads — 

comedled  ;  which  had  formerly  the  fame  meaning.     Maloke, 

■*  mi/  heart's  core,]  This  exprelfion  occurs  alfo  in  Chap- 
man's tranllation  of  the  fixth  Iliad  ; 
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As  I  do  thee. — Something  too  much  of  this. — 
There  is  a  play  to-night  before  the  king ; 
One  fcene  of  it  comes  near  the  circumrtance. 
Which  I  have  told  thee  of  my  father's  death. 
1  pr'ythee,  when  thou  feeft  that  aS:  a-foot, 
Even  with  the  very  comment  of  thy  foul 
Obferve  my  uncle  :  if  his  occulted  guilt 
Do  not  itfelf  unkennel  in  one  fpeech, 
It  is  a  damned  ghofl;  that  we  have  feen ; 
And  my  imaginations  are  as  foul 
As  Vulcan's  ftithy.5     Give  him  heedful  note : 
For  I  mine  eyes  will  rivet  to  his  face  ; 
And,  after,  we  will  both  our  judgments  join 
In  cenfure  of  his  feeming. 

HoR.  Well,  my  lord  : 

If  he  fteal  aught,  the  whilft  this  play  is  playing. 
And  fcape  detedling,  I  will  pay  the  theft. 

Ham.  They  are  coming  to  the  play  ;  I  mufl  be 
idle: 
Get  you  a  place. 

"  he  wandred  evermore 

"  Alone  through  his  Aleian  field  ;  and  fed  upon  the  core 
"  Of  his  fad  bofome."     Steevens. 

5  Vulcan's  ftitliy.]   Stithy  is  a  fmitla's  anvil.     JoHNSoif- 

So,  in  Troilus  and  Creffida  : 

"  Now  by  t\\e  forge  ihat^flithied  Mars's  helm." 
Again,  in  Greene's  Card  of'  Fancy,  16O8  :   "  determined  to 
ftrike  on  thejtilk  vhile  the  iron  was  hot." 

Again,  in  Chaucer's  celebrated  defcription  of  the  Temple  of 
Mars,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  edit.  ver.  2028  : 

" the  fmith 

''  That  forgeth  (harp  fvv'erJes  on  hhfilh."     Steevess. 

The  Jiith  is  the  anvil,  the  Jiithy,  tlie  fmitlis  Jliop.  Thefe 
words  are  familiar  to  me,  being  in  conftant  ufe  at  Halifax^  m/ 
xiatiye  place.    J.  Edw.^uds. 


Xg2  HAMLET, 

Danijh  March.  A  Flourijli.  Enter  King,  Queen, 
PoLONius,  Ophelia,  Rosenceantz,  Guil- 
DENSTERN,  and  Others. 

King.  How  fares  our  coufin  Hamlet  ? 

Ham.  Excellent,  i'faith  ;  of  the  camelion's  difh  : 
I  eat  the  air,  promife-crammed  :  You  cannot  feed 
capons  fo. 

King.  I  have  nothing  with  this  anfwer,  Hamlet ; 
thefe  words  are  not  mine. 

Ham.  No,  nor  mine  now.^  My  lord, — ^you 
played  once  in  the  univerfity,  you  fay  ?' 

[To  PoLONIUS. 

*  nnr  mine  now.']     A  man's  words,  fays  the  proverb, 

are  his  own  no  longer  than  he  keeps  them  unfpoken. 

Johnson'. 

'  '  you  played  once  in  the  univerjily,  you  fay  ?]  It  fliould 

feem  from  the  followhig  paflage  in  Vice  Chancellor  Hatcher's 
Letters  to  Lord  Burghley,  on  June  21,  1580,  that  the  common 
players  were  likewife  occaiionally  admitted  to  perform  there  : 
"  Whereas  it  has  pleafed  your  honour  to  recommend  my  lorde  of 
Oxenford  his  players,  that  they  might  {how  their  cunning  in 
feveral  plays  already  praftifed  by  'em  before  the  Queen's  majefty" 

■ (denied  on  account  of  the  peftilence  and  commencement :) 

''  of  late  We  denied  the  hke  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  of 
Leicefter  his  fervants."     Farmer. 

The  praftice  of  afting  Latin  plays  in  the  unlverfities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  is  very  ancient,  and  continued  to  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  laft  century.  They  were  performed  occafionally  for 
the  entertainment  of  princes  and  other  great  perfonages  ;  and 
regularly  at  Chriltmas,  at  which  time  a  Lord  of  mifrule  was  ap- 
pointed at  Oxford,  to  regulate  the  exhibitions,  and  a  fimilar  offi- 
cer with  the  title  of  Iwperator  at  Cambridge.  The  moft  cele- 
brated adors  at  Cambridge  were  the  fludcnts  of  St.  John's  and 
King's  colleges  :  at  Oxford  thofe  of  Chrill-Church.  In  the  hall 
of  that  college  a  Latin  comedy  called  Marcus  Geminits,  and  the 
Latin  tragedy  of  Prngne,  were  performed  before  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  the  year  1566  3  and  in  1564,  the  Latin  tragedy  of  Dido  was 
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Pol.  Tliat  did  I,  my  lord ;  and  was  accounted  a 
good  a6lor. 

Hjm.  And  what  did  you  enad:  ? 

Pol.  I  did  enacl  Julius  Casfar  :^  I  was  killed 
i'the  Capitol  ;9  Brutus  killed  me. 


played  before  her  majefty,  when  fhe  vifited  the  unlverfity  of 
Cambridge.  The  exhibition  was  in  the  body  or  nave  of  the 
chapel  of  King's  college,  which  was  lighted  by  the  royal  guards, 
each  of  whom  bore  a  ftaff-torch  in  his  hand.  See  Peck's  Defider. 
Cur.  p.  36,  n.  X.  The  adors  of  this  piece  were  all  of  that 
college.  The  author  of  the  tragedy,  who  in  the  Latin  ac- 
count of  this  royal  vifit,  in  the  Mufeum,  [MSS.  Baker,  703/, 
p.  203,]  is  faid  to  have  been  Regalis  Co/legii  olimfocius,  was,  I 
believe,  John  Rightwife,  who  was  elefted  a  fellow  of  King's 
college,  in  1507,^nd  according  to  Anthony  Wood,  "  made  the 
tragedy  of  Dido  out  of  Virgil,  and  a6led  the  fame  with  the  fcho- 
lars  of  his  fchool  [St.  Paul's,  of  which  he  was  appointed  mafter 
in  1522,]  before  Cardinal  Wolfey  with  great  applaufe."  In 
1583,  the  fame  play  was  performed  at  Oxford,  in  Chrili-Church 
hall,  before  Albertus  de  Alafco,  a  Polifh  prince  Palatine,  as  was 
William  Gager's  Latin  comedy,  entitled  Rivales.  On  Elizabeth's 
fecond  vifit  to  Oxford,  in  1592,  a  few  years  before  the  writing  of 
the  prefent  play,  fhe  was  entertained  on  the  24th  and  26th  of 
September,  with  the  reprefentation  of  the  lafl-mentioned  play, 
and  another  Latin  comedy^  called  Bellum  Gramviaticale. 

Ma  LONE. 

*  I  did  enacl  J\i\\\x%  C^efar:]  A  Latin  play  on  the  fubje6l  of 
Csefar's  death  was  performed  at  Chrift-Cburch  in  Oxford,  in 
1582;  and  feveral  years  before,  a  Latin  play  on  the  famefubje6t, 
written  by  Jacques  Grevin,  was  a6led  in  the  college  of  Beauvais, 
at  Paris.  I  fufpe6t  that  there  was  likewife  an  Englilli  play  on 
the  ftory  of  Csefar  before  the  time  of  Shakfpeare,  See  Vol.  XVI. 
p.  252,  and  the  EJjay  on  the  Order  of  Shakfpeare  s  Plays,  Vol.  IJ, 

Malone, 

^ 1  ivas  hilled  i'the  Capitol  3]  This,  it  is  well  known,  was 

not  the  cafe;  for  Csefar,  we  are  exprefsly  told  by  Plutarch,  was 
killed  in  Pompey's  portico.  But  our  poet  followed  the  received 
opinion,  and  probably  the  reprefentation  of  his  own  time,  in 
a  play  on  the  fubjeft  of  Crefir's  death,  previous  to  that  which  he 
wrote.  The  notion  that  Julius  Csefar  was  killed  in  the  Capitol  is 
as  old  as  the  time  of  Chaucer  : 

Vol.  XVIII.  O 


104  HAMLET, 

Ham.  It  v/as  a  brute  part  of  him/  to  kill  fo  ca- 
pital a  calf  there. — Be  the  players  ready  ? 

Ros.  Ay,  my  lord  ;  they  flay  upon  your  patience.* 

Queen.  Come  hither,  my  dear  Hamlet,  lit  by 
me. 

Ham.  No,  good  mother,  here's  metal  more  at- 
•traclive. 

Pol.  O  ho  !  do  you  mark  that  ?      [To  the  King. 

Ham.  Lady,  fhall  I  lie  in  your  lap  ? 

[Lying  down  at  Ophelia's  Feet.^ 

Ope.  No,  my  lord. 


"  This  Julius  to  the  capitoUc  wente 

"  Upon  a  day  as  he  was  wont  to  gon, 

*'  And  ill  the  capito/ie  anon  him  hente 

"  This  falie  Brutus,  and  his  other  foon, 

"  And  ftickcd  him  with  bodekins  anon 

*'  With  many  a  wound,"  &c.     The  Monkes  Tale. 

Tyrwhitf  s  edit.  Vol,  II.  p.  31.     MAtoxE. 

^  //  was  a  brute  part  of  h'nn,']  Sir  John  Harrington  in  his 
Metamorphojis  of  Afax,  159O,  has  the  fame  quibble :  "  O  brave- 
minded  Brutus!  but  this  I  muft  truly  lay,  they  were  two  Irutijh 
parts  both  of  him  and  you  5  one  to  kill  his  fons  for  treafon,  the 
other.to  kill  his  father  in.treafon  "     Steevens. 

*  they  Jtay  7/pon  your  patience.]     May  it  not  be  read 

more  intelligibly, — theyjiay  upon  your  pieafure  .'     In  ]\lacbeth 
it  is : 

"  Noble  Macbeth,  v/e  ftay  upon  your  leifure" 

Johnson. 

^  — —  at  Ophelia's  feet.']  To  lie  at  the  feet  of  a  miftrefs 
during  any  dramatick  reprefentation,  feems  to  have  been  a  com- 
mon aft  of  gallantry.  So,  in  The  Queen  of  Corinth,  by  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  : 

''  Uihers  her  to  her  couch,  lies  at  her  feet 
"  At folemn  mafqiies,  applauding  what  fhe  laughs  at."' 
Again,  in  Gafcoigne's  Greene  Knight's  Fare/veil  to  Fancie : 
"  To  lie  along  in  ladies  loppes."     Steevens. 
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Ham.  I  mean,  my  head  upon  your  lap  }^ 
Oph.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Do  you  think,  I  meant  country  matters  ?5 
Oph.  I  think  nothing,  my  lord. 

Ham.  That's  a  fair  thought  to  lie  between  maids* 

legs. 

Oph.  What  is,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Nothing. 

Oph.  You  are  merry,  my  lord. 

Ha-m.  Who,  I  ? 

Oph.  Ay,   my  lord. 

Ham.  O  !  your  only  jig-maker.*^    What  fhould  a 

■*  /  mean,  &c.]  This  fpeech  and  (Ophelias  reply  to  it  arc 

omitted  in  the  quartos.     Steevens. 

5  Do  youfthink  I  meant  country  matters  ?]  Dr.  Johnfon,  from 
a  cafual  inadvertence,  propofed  to  read — country  manners.  The 
old  reading  is  certainly  right.  What  Shakfpeare  meant  to  allude 
to,  muft  be  too  obvious  to  every  reader,  to  require  any  explana- 
tion.    Malone. 

^  your  oK/y  jig-maker.]  There  may  have  been  fome  hu- 
mour in  this  paflage,  the  force  of  which  is  now  diminiflied  : 

" many  gentlemen 

"  Are  not,  as  in  the  days  of  underftanding, 

"  Now  fatisfied  without  a  jig,  which  fince 

'^  They  cannot  with  their  honour,  call  for  after 

"  The  play,  they  look  to  be  ferv'd  up  in  the  middle." 

Changes,  or  Love  in  a  Maze,  by  Shirley,  l632. 
in  The  Hog  hath  loft  his  Pearl,  l6l4,  one  of  the  players 
comes  to  folicit  a  gentleman  to  ivrite  a  jig  for  him.  A  jig  was 
not  in  Shafpeare's  time  only  a  dance,  but  a  ludicrous  dialogue  in 
metre,  and  of  the  lowed  kind,  like  Hamlet's  converfation  with. 
Ophelia.  Many  of  thefe  jigs  are  entered  in  tlie  books  of  the 
Stationers'  Company  : — "  Philips  his  Jigg  of  the  flyppers,  1595. 
Kempe's  Jigg  of  the  Kitchin-ftufF  woman,  1595."     Steevens. 

The  following  lines  in  the  prologue  to  Fletcher's  Love's  Pd" 
gri.7nage, conHrms  Mr.  Steevens's  remark: 
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man  do,  but  be  merry  ?  for,  look  you,  how  cheer- 
fully my  mother  looks,  and  my  father  died  within 
thefe  two  hours. 

Oph.  Nay,  'tis  twice  two  months,  my  lord. 

Ham.  So  long  ?  Nay,  then  let   the  devil   wear 
black,  for  I'll  have  a  iuit  of  fables. 7     O  heavens  \ 


"  for  approbation, 

"  A.  jig  fliall  be  clapp'd  at,  and  every  rhyme 

"  Prais'd  and  applauded  by  a  clamorous  chime." 
A  jig  was  not  always  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue.     Many  hifto- 
rical  ballads  were  formerly  called y/o^.     See  aifo,  p.  153,    n.  4, 
and  The  Hiftorical  Account  of  the  Englijh  Theatres,  Vol.  II. 

Malone. 
A  jig,  though  it  fignified  a  ludicrous  dialogue  in  metre,  yet  it 
alfo  was  ufed  for  a  dance.     In  the  extradl  from  Stephen  Goffon 
in  the  next  page  but  one,  we  have — 

"  tumbling,  dancing  of  gigges."     Ritson. 

'  Nay,  then  let  the  devil  tvear  black,  for  Til  have  afuit 

of  fables.]  The  conceit  of  thefe  words  is  not  takeq.  They  are 
an  ironical  apology  for  his  mother's  cheerful  looks  :  two  months 
was  long  enough  in  confcience  to  make  any  dead  hnlband  for- 
gotten. But  the  editors,  in  their  nonfenfical  blunder,  have  made 
Hamlet  fay  juft  the  contrary.  That  the  devil  and  he  would  both 
go  into  mourning,  though  his  mother  did  not.  The  true  reading 
is — Nay,  then  let  the  devil  tcrear  black,  'fore  Til  have  a  fuit  of' 
fable.  'Fore,  i.  e.  before.  As  much  as  to  fay, — Let  the  devil 
wear  black  for  me,  I'll  have  none.  The  Oxford  editor  defpiles 
an  emendation  fo  eafy,  and  reads  it  thus, — Nay,  then  let  the 
devil  wear  black,  for  III  have  afuit  o/' ermine.  And  you  could 
expeft  no  lefs,  when  fuch  a  critick  had  the  dreliing  of  hira. 
But  the  blunder  was  a  pleafant  one.  The  fenfelefs  editors  had 
wxoie  fables,  tlie  fur  fo  called,  for  fable,  black.  And  tlie  critick 
only  changed  this  fur  for  that ;  by  a  like  figure,  the  common 
people  fay, — You  rejoice  the  cockles  of  my  heart,  for  the  viujcles 
of  my  heart ;  an  unlucky  aniftake  of  one  lliell-fifh  for  another. 

Warzurton-. 

I  know  not  why  our  editors  fhould  with  fiach  implacable  anger 
perfecute  their  predecelTors.  Oi  vsy.po'i  ju-^  iJaxiva <?</>.  the  dead,  it 
is  true,  can  make  no  refiflance,  they  nay  be  attacked  with, 
great  fecurity  j  but  iince  they  can  neither  feel  .nor  mend,  the 
lafety  of  mauling  them  feems  greater  than  the  pleafure  j  nor 
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die  two  months  ago,  and  not  forgetten  yet  ?    Then 
there's  hope^  a  great  man's  memory  may  outlive 


perhaps  would  it  much  mifbefeem  us  to  remember,  amidft  our 
triumphs  over  the  vonfcnjical  and  fe?ifelefs,  that  we  likewife  are 
men  ;  that  debemur  morti,  and  as  Swift  obferved  to  Burnet, 
ihall  loon  be  among  the  dead  ourfelves. 

I  cannot  iind  how  the  common  reading  is  nonfenfe,  nor  why 
Hamlet,  when  he  laid  afide  iiis  drefs  of  mourning,  in  a  country 
where  it  was  bitter  cold,  and  the  air  nipping  and  eager,  lliould 
not  have  a  fuit  of  fables.  I  fuppofe  it  is  well  enough  known, 
that  the  fur  of  fables  is  not  black.     Johnson. 

A  fuit  of  fables  was  the  richeft  drefs  that  could  be  worn  in 
Denmark.     Steevens. 

Here  again  is  an  equivoque.  In  Maflinger's  Old  Law,  we 
have, — 

"  A  cunning  grief, 

"  That's  only  faced  with  fables  for  a  fliow, 
"  But  gawdy-hearted."     F.vrmek. 

Nat/,  then  let  the  devil  ivear  black,  for  III  have  a  fuit 

q/"  fables.]  Nay  then,  fays  Hamlet,  if  my  father  be  fo  long  dead 
as  you  fay,  let  the  devil  wear  black ;  as  for  me,  fo  far  from 
wearing  a  mourning  drefs,  I'll  wear  the  moft  cortly  and  magnifi- 
cent fuit  that  can  be  procured  :  a  fuit  trivrmed  with  fables. 

Our  poet  furnifhed  Hamlet  with  a  fuit  of  fables  on  the  prefent 
occafion,  not,  as  I  conceive,  becaitfe  fuch  a  drefs  was  fuited  to 
"■  a  country  where  it  was  bitter  cold,  and  the  air  was  nipping 
and  eager,"  (as  Dr.  Johnfon  fuppofed,)  nor  becaufe  "  a  fuit  of 
fables  was  the  richeft  drefs  that  could  be  worn  in  Denmark,"  (as 
Mr.  Steevens  has  fuggefted,)  of  which  probably  he  had  no  know- 
ledge, but  becaufe  a  fuit  trimmed  with  fables  was  in  Shakfpeare's 
time  the  richeft  drefs  worn  by  men  in  England.  We  have  had 
again  and  again  occafion  to  obferve,  that,  whereve*  his  fcene 
might  happen  to  be,  the  cuftoms  of  his  own  country  were  ftill 
in  his  thoughts. 

'^y  the  ftatute  of  apparel,  24  Henry  VIII.  c.  13,  (article 
furres,)  it  is  ordained,  that  none  under  the  degree  of  an  earl 
may  ufe  fables. 

Bifliop  fays  in  his  Bloffoms,  157*/,  fpeaking  of  the  extrava- 
gance of  thofe  times,  that  a  thoufand  ducates  were  fometimes 
given  for  "  a  face  of  fables." 

That  a  fuit  of  fables  was  the  magnificent  drefs  of  our  au- 
tJior's  time,  appears  from  a  paflage  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Difcoveriesj 
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his  life  half  a  year:  But,  by'r-lady,  he  muft  build 
churches  then  :^  or  elfe  fhall  he  fufFer  not  thinking 
on,  with  the  hobby-horfe  ;9  whofe  epit;iph  is,  i'br, 
O,  for,   0,  the  hobby-horfe  is  forgot.^ 


"  Would  you  not  laugh  to  meet  a  great  counfellor  ofjlate,  in  a 
flat  cap,  with  his  trunk-hole,  and  a  hobby-horfe  cloak,  [See 
fig.  5,  in  the  plate  annexed  to  King  Henry  IF.  P.  I.  Vol.  XI,] 
and  yond  haberdallier  in  a  velvet  gown  trimm'd  \\\\.\\falJcs  ?" 

Florio,  in  his  Italia7i  DiSiionary,  1508,  thus  explains  zit-ilini  : 
"  The  rich  furre  called  fables." — Sal-L's  is  the  Ikin  of  the  fable 
Martiri.  See  Cotgrave's  French  Bi6t.  l6ll  :  "  SebilUnc  ISIartre 
Sebel,  The  fable  Martin ;  the  beafl:  whofe  Ikinne  we  call  /aZ'/e.y." 

'  Malone. 

^  lut  he  miijl  build  churches  then  :]  Such  benefaftors  to 

fociety  were  fure  to  be  recorded  by  means  of  the  feaft  day  on 
which  the  patron  faints  and  founders  of  churches  were  com- 
memorated in  every  parifli.  This  cuftom  having  been  long  dif- 
ufed,  the  names  of  the  builders  of  facred  edifices  are  no  longer 
known  to  the  vulgar,  and  are  preferved  only  in  antiquarian  me- 
moirs.    Steevens, 

'  fuffer  not  thinking  on,  with  the  hohly-horfe  j]  Amongft 

the  country  May-games  there  was  an  hobby-horfe,  which,  when 
the  puritanical  humour  of  thofe  times  oppofed  and  difcredited 
thefe  games,  was  brought  by  the  poets  and  ballad-makers  as  an 
inftance  of  the  ridiculous  zeal  of  the  feftaries  :  from  thefe  ballads 
Hamlet  quotes  a  line  or  two.     Warburton. 

^  ' •  0,  the  holly-horfe  is  forgot.']  In  Love's  Labour  s  Loft, 

this  fine  is  alfo  introduced.  In  a  fmall  black  letter  book  entitled. 
Plays  Confuted,  by  Stephen  GolTon,  I  find  the  hobby-horfe 
enumerated  in  the  lift  of  dances  :  "  For  the  devil  (fays  this  au- 
thor) beefi.de  the  beautie  of  the  houfes,  and  the  ftages,  fendeth 
in  gearlfti  apparel),  mafiies,  vauting,  tumbling,  dauncing  of 
gigges,  galiardes,  morifces,  hobbi-horfes,"  Sec.  and  in  Green's 
Tu  Qucque,  l6l4,  the  fame  exprellion  occurs  :  "  The  other 
hobby-horfe  I  perceive  is  not  forgotten." 

In  TEXNOrAMIA,  or  The  Marriage  of  the  Arts,  l6l8,  is 
the  following  fi:age-dire6tion  : 

"  Enter  ^  hohby-hofe,  dancing  the  morrice,"   ^c. 
.Again,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  IFomen  Pleafed : 
"  Soto.  Shall  the  hobby-horfe  be  forgot  then, 
*'  The  hopeful  hobby-horfe^  fhali  he  lie  founder'd  r" 
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Trumpets  found.     The  dumb  Show  folloivsr 

Enter  a  King  and  a  Queen,  very  lovin»;]}j  ;  the  Queen 
embracing  him,  and  he  her.  >She  kneels,  and 
makes  Jhoiv  of  proteftation  unto  him.  He  takes 
her  up,  and  declines  his  head  upon  her  neck  :  lays 
him  down  upon  a  bank  of  flowers  ;  fie,  feeing  him 
afeep,  leaves  him.  Anon  comes  in  a  felloiv,  takes 
off  his  crown,  kiffes  it,  and  pours  pnifon  in  the 
King's  ears,  and  exit.  The  Queen  returns  ;  flnds 
the  King  dead,  and  makes  pafsionate  action.  The 
Poifoner,  withfome  tivo  or  three  Mutes,  comes  in 
again,  feeming  to  lament   luith  her.     TJie  dead 


TI:e  fcene  in  which  this  paffage  is,  will  very  amply  confirm 
all  that  Dr.  Warburton  has  laid  concerning  the  hobby-horfe. 

Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Entertainment  for  the  Queen  and 
Prince  at  Allhorpe : 

"  But  fee  the  hobby-horfe  is  forgot, 
"■  Fool,  it  mnft  be  your  lot, 
*■'  To  fupply  his  want  with  faces 
^'  And  fome  other  buffoon  graces." 
See  figure  5,  in  the  plate  at  the  end  of  The  Firft  Pari  of  King 
Henry  IK  with  Mr.  Toilet's  obfervations  on  it,     Steevens. 

*    The  dumb  fliow  follows.']     and  appears  to  contain 

every  circumftance  of  the  murder  of  Hamlet's  father.  Now 
there  is  no  apparent  reafon  why  the  Ufurper  (hould  not  be  as 
much  aff'ected  by  this  mute  reprefentation  of  his  crimes,  as  he  is 
afterwards  whe^i  the  fame  a»Slion  is  accompanied  by  words. 

I  once  conceived  this  might  have  been  a  kind  of  dire£tion  to 
the  players,  which  was  from  mifl:ake  inferted  in  the  editions  ; 
but  the  fubfequent  converfation  between  Hamlet  and  Ophelia, 
entirely  deftroys  fuch  a  notion.     Pye. 

I  cannot  reconcile  myfelf  to  the  exhibition  in  dumb  fliow, 
preceding  the  interlude  which  is  injudicioufly  introduced  by  the 
author,  and  lliould  always  be  omitted  on  the  ftage  ;  as  we  canr- 
not  well  conceive  why  the  mute  reprefentation  of  his  crime 
Ihould  not  affeft  as  much  the  confcience  of  tlie  King,  as  the 
fcene  that  follows  it.     M.  Mason. 
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body  is  carried  away.  The  poifoner  wooes  the 
Queen  tvith  gifts  ;  Jhefeems  loath  arid  unwilling 
awhile,  but,  in  the  end,  accepts  his  love. 

,  [Exeunt. 

Oph.  What  means  this,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Marry,  this  is  miching  malleclio  ;  it  means 
mifchief.^ 


»  Marrij,  this  is  miching  mallecho  ;  it  means  mifduef.']  To 
tnicli  fignitied,  originally,  to  keep  hid  and  out  of  fight ;  and, 
as  fuch  men  generally  did  it  for  the  purpofes  of  tying  in  wait, 
k  then  fignified  to  rob.  And  in  this  fenfe  Shakfpeare  ufes  the 
noun,  a  micher,  when  fpeaking  of  Prince  Henry  amongft  a 
gang  of  robbers.  Shalt  the  blfjj'edjun  of  lieaven  prove  a  raicher  ? 
Shalt  the  fon  of  England  prove  a  thief  ?  And  in  this  fenfe  it 
is  ufed  by  Chaucer,  in  his  tranflation  of  Le  Roman  de  ta  Rqfe, 
where  he  turns  the  word  lierre,  (which  is  larron,  voleur,)  by 
micher.     Warburton. 

Dr.  Warburton  is  right  in    his    explanation   of   the    word 
miching.     So,  in  The  Raging  Turk,  1631  : 
"  wilt  thou,  envious  dotard, 

"  Strangle  my  greatnefs  in  a  mic fling  hole  ?"         * 
Again,  in  Stanyhurft's  Virgil,  1582  : 

"  — - — wherefore  thus  vainely  in  land  Lybye  mitche  yoxx  ?" 
The  quarto  reads — munching  Mallico,     Steevens. 

The  word  miching  is  daily  ufed  in  the  Well  of  England  for 
playing  truant,  or  fculking  about  in  private  for  fome  Jinijier 
purpnfe  ;  and  maticlio,  inaccurately  written  for  malheco,  fignifies 
mifchieft  fo  that  miching  malicho  is  mifchief  on  the  tvatch  for 
opportunity.  When  Ophelia  alks  Hamlet — "  What  means  this  ?" 
fhe  applies  to  him  for  an  explanation  of  what  flie  had  not  feen 
in  the  flioiv  :  and  not,  as  Dr.  Warburton  would  have  it,  the 
purpofeybr  which  the  fliow  was  contrived.  Belides,  malhechor 
no  more  fignifies  a  poifoner,  than  a  perpetrator  of  any  other 
crime.     Henley. 

miching  mallecho  ;']  Afecret  and  wicked  contrivance  ;  a 

concealed  wickednefs.  To  mich  is  a  provincial  word,  and  was 
probably  once  general ;  fignifying  to  lie  hid,  or  play  the  truant. 
In  Norfolk  niicliers  fignify  pilferers.  The  fignification  of  miching 
jn  the  prefcnt  palTage  may  be  afcertained  by  a  palTage  in  Decker's 
Wonderful  Yeare,    4to.   l603  :  "  Thofe  that  could  lliift  for  a 
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Oph.  Belike,  this  {how  imports  the  argumentof 
the  play. 


time, — went  moft  bitterly  miching  and  muffled,  up  and  downe, 
with  rue  and  wormwood  lluft  into  their  ears  and  noftrills." 

Seealfo,  Florio's  Italian  Dictionary,  15QS,  in  y.  Acciapinare  : 
"  To  miche,  to  (hrug  ox  fneak  injome  corner,  and  with  powting 
and  hps  to  {hew  fome  anger."  In  a  fubfequent  palTage  we  find 
that  the  murderer  before  he  poifons  tlie  king  makes  damnable 
faces. 

Where  our  poet  met  with  the  word  mallecho,  which  in  Min- 
iheu's  Spanijh  DiSionary ,  lQl7 ^  is  defined  malffaSium,  I  am 
unable  to  afcertain.  In  the  folio,  the  word  is  fpelt  malicko. 
Mallico  [in  the  quarto]  is  printed  in  a  diftind.  character,  as  a 
proper  name,     Malone. 

If,  as  Capell  declares,  (I  know  not  on  what  authority)  Malicko 
be  tlie  Fice  of  the  Spaniih  Moralities,  he  lliould  at  leail  be  dif- 
tinguiflied  by  a  capital.     Farmer. 

It  is  not,  however,  eafy  to  be  fuppofed  that  our  readers  dif- 
cover  pleafantry  or  even  fenfe  in  "  this  is  micking  [or  mmichingl 
mallico,"  no  meaning  as  yet  affixed  to  thefe  words  has  entitled 
them  to  efcape  a  further  inveftigation.  Omit  them,  and  the  text 
unites  without  their  affifi:ance  : 

"   Oph.  What  means  this,  my  lord  ? 

"  Ham.  Marry,  it  means  milchief," 
Among  the  Shakfpearian  memoranda  of  the  late  Dr.  Farmer, 
I  met  with  the  following — "  At  the  beginning  of  Gritn  the  Col- 
lier of  Croydon,  the  ghofl:  of  Malbecco  is  introduced  as  a  prolo- 
cutor." Query,  therefore,  if  the  obfcure  words  already  quoted, 
were  not  originally  : — "  This  is  mimicking  Malbecco  ;"  a  private 
glofs  by  fome  friend  on  the  margin  of  the  MS.  Hamlet,  and 
thence  ignorantly  received  into  the  text  of  Shakfpeare." 

It  remains  to  be  obferved,  that  the  mimickry  imagined  by  Dr, 
Farmer,  muft  lie  in  our  author's  fl;age-dire6tions,  &c.  which, 
like  Malbecco' s  legend,  convey  a  pointed  cenfure  on  the  infi- 
delity of  married  women.  Or,  to  repeat  the  fame  idea  in  dif' 
ferent  words^the  drift  of  the  prefent  dumb  fliow  and  fucceed- 
ing  dialogue,  was  confidered  by  the  glofler  as  too  congenial  with 
the  well-known  invedive  in  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen,  Book  III, 
or  the  contraded  copy  from  it  in  the  Induftion  to  Grim  the 
Collier  &c.  a  comedy  which  was  afted  many  years  before  it  was 
printed.     See  Mr.  Reed's  Old  Plays,  Vol.  XI.  p.  Isp. 

Steevexs. 
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Enter  Prologue. 

Ham.  We  fliall  know  by  tiiis  fellow  :  the  players 
cannot  keep  counfel  ;  they'll  tell  all. 

Oph.  Will  he  tell  us  what  this  fliow  meant  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  or  any  {how  that  you'll  fliow  him  : 
Be  not  you  adiamed  to  ihow,^  he'll  not  fliame  to 
tell  you  what  it  means. 

Oph.  You  are  naught,  you  are  naught ;  I'll  mark 
the  play. 

Pko.   For  us.,  and  for  our  tragedy, 

Here  Jtooping  to  your  clemency, 
We  beg  your  hearing  patiently. 

Ham.  Is  this  a  prologue,  or  the  pofy  of  a  ring  ? 

Oph.  'Tis  brief,  my  lord. 

Ham.  As  woman's  love. 


Enter  a  King  and  a  Queen. 

P.  King.  Full  thirty  times  hath  Phoebus'  cart  5 
gone  round 
Neptune's  fait  wafh/  and  Tellus'  orbed  ground ;' 

^  Be  not  you  aJJiamed  to  Jhoiv,  &c.]     The  converfation 

of  Hamlet  with  Ophelia,  which  cannot  fail  to  difguft  every  mo- 
dern reader,  is  probably  fuch  as  was  peculiar  to  the  young  and 
fafliionable  of  the  age  of  Shakfpeare,  which  was,  by  no  means, 
an  age  of  delicacy.  The  poet  is,  however,  blameable  j  for  ex- 
travagance of  thought,  not  indecency  of  expreiiion,  is  the  cha- 
ra6teriftick  of  madnefs,  at  leaft  of  fuch  madnefs  as  (hould  be 
reprefented  on  the  fcene.     Steevens. 

^  -cart — ]    A  chariot  was  anciently  fo  called.     Thus, 

Chaucer,  in  The  Knight's  Tale,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  edit.  v.  2024  : 
"  The  carter  overridden  with  his  cart.''     Steevens. 

*  Full  thirty  times  hath  Phoebus'  cart  gone  round 

Neptune  s fait  wajh,  Sec]  This  fpeech  of  the  Player  King 
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And  thirty  dozen  moons,  with  borrovv^'d  (lieen,^ 
About  the  world  have  times  twelve  thirties  been ; 
Since  love  our  hearts,  and  Hymen  did  our  hands. 
Unite  commutual  in  moft  facred  bands. 

P.  Queen.  So  many  journeys  may  the  fun  and 
moon 
Make  us  again  count  o'er,  ere  love  be  done  ! 
But,  woe  is  me,  you  are  fo  fick  of  late. 
So  far  from  cheer,  and  from  your  former  ilate. 
That  I  distruft  you.     Yet,  though  I  distruft, 
Difcomfort  you,  my  lord,  it  nothing  muft ; 
For  women  fear  too  much,  even  as  they  love ;? 

appears  to  me  as  a  burlefque  of  the  following  paffage  In  The 
Cornicall  Hijiorie  of  Alphonfus,  by  R.  G.  1599  • 

"  Thrlfe  ten  times  Phoebus  with  his  golden  beames 
"  Hath  compalTed  the  circle  of  the  fkie, 
"  Thrife  ten  times  Ceres  hath  her  workemen  hir'd, 
"  And  fild  her  barnes  with  frutefall  crops  of  corne, 
"  Since  firft  in  priefthood  I  did  lead  my  life."     Todd. 

' •orhed-ground{\   So  alfo,  in  our  author's  Lover's  Com' 

plaint  : 

"  Sometimes  diverted,  their  poqr  balls  are  tied 
"  To  the  orled  earth."     Steevens, 

^  JJieeji,']  Splendor,  lullre.     Johnson. 

^  even  as  they  love^,^     Here  feems  to  have  been  a  line 

loft,  which  ftiould  have  rhymed  to  love.     Johnson, 

This  line  is  omitted  in  the  folio.  Perhaps  a  triplet  was  de- 
figned,  and  then  inftead  of  love,  we  ftiould  read  h/Jl.  The 
folio  gives  the  next  line  thus  : 

"  Fur  women's  fear  and  love  holds  quantity." 

Steevens. 

There  is,  I  believe,  no  inftance  of  a  triplet  being  nfed  in  our 
author's  time.  Some  trace  of  the  loft  line  is  found  in  the  quartos, 
which  read : 

Either  7ione  in  neither  aught.  Sec. 
Perhaps  the  words  omitted  might  have  been  of  this  import : 
"  Either  none  they  feel,  or  an  excefs  approve ; 
"  In  neither  aught,  or  in  extremity." 
la  two  preceding  paflages  iu  the  quarto,  half  a  line  was  in- 
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And  women's  fear  and  love  hold  quantity  ; 
In  neither  aught,  or  in  extremity. 
Now,  what  my  love  is,  proof  hath  made  you  know ; 
And  as  my  love  is  fiz'd,  my  fear  is  fo.^ 
Where  love  is  great,-  the  littlell  doubts  are  fe  ar  ; 
Where  little  fears  grow  great,    great  love  grows 
there. 

P.  King.  'Faith,    I  muft  leave  thee,    love,  and 
fhortly  too ; 
My  operant  powers  3  their  fun6lions  leave  to  do : 

advertently  omitted  by  the  compolitor.  See  p.  151,  "  then 
fenfelefs  U'lum,  leeming,"  itc.  and  p,  174,  "  thus  confcience 
(Joes  make  cowards  of  us  all ;" — the  words  in  Italick  charadlers 
are  not  found  in  the  quarto.     M alone. 

Evfery  critick,  before  he  controverts  the  afTertions  of  his  pre- 
decelfor,  ought  to  adopt  the  refolution  of  Othello  : 

"  I'll  fee,  before  I  doubt,  what  I  doubt,  prove." 

Irt  Phaer  and  Twine's  Virgil,  1584,  the  triplets  are  fo  frequent, 
that  in  two  oppofite  pages  of  the  tenth  Book,  not  lefs  than  feven 
are  to  be  met  with.  They  are  likewite  as  unfparingly  employed 
in  Golding's  Ovid,  158/.  Mr.  Malone,  in  a  note  on  The  Tern- 
pefi,  Vol.  IV.  p.  150,  has  quoted  a  paflage  from  this  very  work, 
containing  one  inftance  of  them.  In  Chapman's  Homer  they 
are  alfo  ufed,  &:c.  &c.  &c.  In  The  Tempe/i,  Aft  IV.  fc.  i. 
Many  other  examples  of  them  occur  in  Lo^e'^  Labours  Loft, 
A6t  in.  fc.  i.  as  well  as  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  Aft  II.  and 
III,  &c.  &c. — and,  yet  more  unluckily  for  my  opponent,  the 
Prologue  to  the  Mock  Tragedy,  now  under  confideration,  con- 
fifts  of  a  triplet,  which  in  our  lair  edition  flood  at  the  top  of  the 
fame  page  in  which  he  fuppofed  "  no  inftance  of  a  triplet  being 
ufed  in  our  author's  time."     Stkevens, 

*  And  as  my  love  is  fiz'd,  my  fear  isfo.']  Cleopatra  exprefles 
hcrfelf  much  in  the  fame  manner,  with  regard  to  lier  grief  for 
the  lofs  of  Antony  : 

" onr  fixe  of  forrow,  ^ 

"  Pro/jortion'd  to  our  caufe,  muft  be  as  great 
"  As  that  which  makes  it."     Theobald. 

^  Where  love  &c.]  Theie  two  lines  are  omitted  in  the  folio. 

Steevens. 
^  operant  powers  — ]     Operant  is  active.      Shakfpeare 
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And  thou  fhalt  live  in  this  fair  world  behind, 
Honour'd,  belov'd ;  and,  haply,  one  as  kind 
For  hufband  ihalt  thou 

P.  Qu£EN.  O,  confound  the  reft  ! 

Such  love  muft  needs  be  treafon  in  my  breaft  : 
In  fecond  hufband  let  me  be  accurft ! 
None  wed  the  fecond,  but  who  kill'd  the  firft* 

Ham.  That's  wormwood. 

P.  Queen.  The  inftances,^  that  fecond  marriage 
move. 
Are  bafe  refpe6ls  of  thrift,  but  none  of  love ; 
A  fecond  time  I  kill  my  hufband  dead. 
When  fecond  hufband  kifles  me  in  bed. 

P.  King.  I  do  believe,  you  think  what  now  you 
fpeak; 
But,  what  we  do  determine,  oft  we  break. 
Purpofe  is  but  the  flave  to  memory  ;  5 
Of  violent  birth,  but  poor  validity  : 
Which  now,  like  fruit  unripe,  fticks  on  the  tree ; 
But  fall,  unfhaken,  when  they  mellow  be. 
Mofi:  neceliary  'tis,  that  we  forget 
To  pay  ourfelves  what  to  ourfelves  is  debt  :^ 


gives  it  in  Timon  of  Athens  as  an  epithet  to  pojfo?i.     Heyi^'ood 
has  likewife  ufed  it  in  his  Royal  King  and  Loyal  Sul-jeci,  lt>37  ; 

"  may  my  operant  parts 

"  Each  one  forget  their  otiice  !" 
The  word  is  now  oblblete.     Steevens. 

*  The  inftanceSj]  The  motives.     Johnson. 

*  Purpofe  is  hut  the  Have  to  memory  ;]   So^  in  King  Henry  I  J'. 
Part  I : 

"  But  thought's  the  JIave  of  life.'"     Steevens. 

"  what  to  ourfelves  is  debt  .•]    The  performance  of  a  re- 

folution,  in  which  only  the  refolver  is  interefted^  is  a  debt  only 
to  himfelf,  which  he  may  therefore  remit  at  pleafure. 

Johnson. 
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What  to  ourfelves  in  paffion  we  propofe^ 
The  paffion  ending,  doth  the  purpofe  lofe. 
The  violence  of  either  grief  or  joy 
Their  own  ena^lures  with  themfeh^es  deftroy  :^ 
Where  joy  moft  revels,  grief  doth  moil  lament ; 
Grief  joys,  joy  grieves,  on  ilender  accident. 
This  world  is  not  for  aye  ;  nor  'tis  not  ftrange. 
That   even    our  loves  fhould    with   our   fortunes 

change ; 
For  'tis  a  queftion  left  us  yet  to  prove. 
Whether  love  lead  fortune,  or  elfe  fortune  love. 
The  great  man  down,  you  mark  his  favourite  flies  ; 
The  poor  advanc'd  makes  friends  of  enemies. 
And  hitherto  doth  love  on  fortune  tend : 
For  who  not  need^,  fhall  never  lack  a  friend  ; 
And  who  in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try, 
DirecSlly  feafons  him  his  enemy .^ 
But,  orderly  to  end  where  I  begun,— 
Our  wills,  and  fates,  do  fo  contrary  run. 
That  our  devices  ftill  are  overthrown  ; 
Our  thoughts  are  ours,  their  ends  none  of  our  own : 
So  think  thou  wilt  no  fecond  hufband  wed  ; 
But  die  thy  thoughts,  when  thy  firft  lord  is  dead. 

P.  Queen.  Nor  earth  to  me  give  food,?  nor  hea-- 
ven  light ! 
Sport  and  repofe  lock  from  me,  day,  and  night !   ' 

'  The  violence  of  either  grief  or  joy 

Their  oivn  enaftures  with  themfclves  dejtroy  .•]  What  grief 
or  joy  e«a^  or  determine  in  their  violence,  is  revoked  in  their 
abatement.  EnaSiures  is  the  word  in  the  quarto  3  all  the  mo- 
dem editions  have  enaSlors.     Johnson. 

*  -feafons  him  his  e}iemy.^    This  quaint  phrafe  infefts  al- 

moft  every  ancient  Englilli  compofition.    Thus,   in  Chapman's 
tranflatioil  of  the  fifteenth  Book  of  Homer's  Odyjjcy : 

"  taught  with  fo  much  woe 

*'  As  thou  haft  fufFer'd,  to  bejcnfond  true." 

Steevens. 
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To  defperation  '  turn  my  truft  and  hope  ! 
An  anchor's  cheer  in  prifon  be  my  fcope  !* 
Each  oppofite,  that  blanks  the  face  of  joy. 
Meet  what  I  would  have  well,  and  it  deftroy  ! 
Both  here,  and  hence,  purfue  me  lalting  ftrife. 
If,  once  a  widow,  ever  I  be  wife  ! 

Ham.  If  fhe  fhould  break  it  now, 

[To  Ophelia. 

P.  King.  'Tis  deeply  fworn.     Sweet,   leave  me 
here  a  while  ; 
My  fpirits  grow  dull,  and  fain  I  would  beguile 

^  Nor  earth  to  r[\t  gwe  food,']  Thus  the  quarto,  l604.  The 
folio  and  the  late  editors  read  : 

Nor  earth  to  give  me  food, . 

An  imperative  or  optative  verb  was  evidently  intended  here, 
as  in  the  following  line  : 

"  Sport  and  repofe  lock  from  me,"  Sec.     Malone, 

A  very  iimilar  imprecation, — 

"  Day,  yield  me  not  thy  light  j   nor  night,  thy  reft  !"  &c, 
occurs  in  King  Kichard  III.     See  Vol.  XIV.  p.  473. 

Steevens. 
^  To  defperation  &c.]  This  and  the  following  line  are  omitted 
in  the  folio.     Stbevens. 

^  An  anchor's  dieer  in  prifon  be  my  fcope  /]  May  my  whole 
liberty  and  enjoyment  be  to  live  on  hermit's  fare  in  a  prilbn. 
Anchor  is  for  anchoret.     Johnson. 

This  abbreviation  of  the  word  a?ichoret  is  very  ancient,  I  find 
it  in  the  Romance  of  Robert  the  Devil,  printed  by  Wynken  de 
Worde  :  "  We  haue  robbed  and  killed  nonnes,  holy  aunkers, 
preeftes,  clerkes,"  Src.  Again  :  "  the  foxe  will  be  an  aunker^ 
for  he  begynneth  to  preche." 

Again,  in  The  Vijion  rf  Pierce  Ploivrnan  : 

"■  As  ankers  and  hermits  that  hold  them  In  her  felles." 
This  and  the  foregoing  line  are  not  in  the  folio.    1  believe  we 
fliould  read — anchor's  chair.     So,  in  the  iecond  Satire  of  Kail's 
fourth  Book,  edit.  i0O2,  p.  18  : 

"  Sit  feven  yeres  pining  in  an  aiichore's  cheyre, 
"To  win  fome  parched  Ihreds  of  minivere." 

Steevens. 
The  old  copies  read — And  anchor's  cheer.    The  corre6tion.  was 
made  by  Mr.  Theobald.     Malone, 
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The  tedious  day  withfleep.  [Sleeps, 

P.  Queen.  Sleep  rock  thy  brain  ; 

And  never  come  mifchance  between  us  twain  ! 

\_Eocit. 
Ham.  Madam,  how  like  you  this  play  ? 

Queen.  The  lady  doth  proteft  too  much,  me- 
thinks.    - 

Ham.  O,  but  fhe'U  keep  her  word. 

King.  Have  you  heard  the  argument  ?  Is  there 
no  offence  in't  ? 

Ham.  No,  no,  they  do  but  jeft,  poifon  in  jeft ; 
no  offence  i'the  world. 

King.  What  do  you  call  the  play  ? 

Ham.  The  moufe-trap.^  Marry,  how  ?  Tropi- 
cally. This  play  is  the  image  of  a  murder  done  in 
Vienna :  Gonzago  is  the  duke's  name  ;4  his  wife, 
Baptifta  :5  you  ffiall  fee  anon  ;  'tis  a  knavifh  piece 


'  The  moufe^trap.']  He  calls  it  the  motife-trap,  becaufe  itisTr- 

*'  ■ the  thing 

"  In  which  he'll  catch  the  confclence  of  the  king." 

Steevens. 

*  Gonzago  is  the  duke's  name;']  Thus  all  the  old  copies  : 

yet  in  the  ltage-dire6tion  for  the  dumb  fliovv,  and  the  fubfequent 
entrance,  we  have  "  Enter  a  king  and  cjucen,"  &c,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  fpeech  both  the  quarto  and  folio  read  : 
"  Lucianus,  nephew  to  the  king." 

This  (eeming  inconfiftency,  however,  may  be  reconcile(J- 
Though  the  interlude  is  the  image  of  the-  murder  of  a  duke  of 
Vienna,  or  in  other  words  founded  upon  that  Itory,  the  poet 
might  make  the  principal  perfon  of  his  J'alle  a  king. 

Malone. 

5  -;— , —  Baptijla  .•]  Baptifta  is,  I  think,  in  Italian,  the  name 
always  of  a  man.     Johnson. 

I  believe  Battifta  is  never  ufed  fingly  by  the  Italians,  being 
uniformly  compounded  with  Giam  (for  Giovanni,)  and  meaning 
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of  work  :  But  what  of  that  ?  your  majeily,  and  we 
that  have  free  fouls,  it  touches  us  not :  Let  the 
galled  jade  wince/  our  withers  are  unwrung. — 

^w^er  LuciANUS. 

This  is  one  Lucianus,  nephew  to  the  king7 

Oph.  You  are  as  good  as  a  chorus,  my  lord.^ 

Ham.  I  could  interpret  between  you  and  your 
love,  if  I  could  fee  the  puppets  dally ing.^ 

Oph,  You  are  keen,  my  lord,  you  are  keen. 


of  courfe,  John  the  Baptijl.  Nothing  more  was  therefore 
neceflary  to  deteiSt  the  forgery  of  Shebbeare's  Letters  on  the 
Englijli  Nation,  than  his  afcribing  them  to  Battjjta  Angeloni. 

RlTSON. 

^  Let  the  galled  jade  tvince,']    This  is  a  proverbial  faying, 
So^  in  Damon  and  Pythias,   1582  : 

**  I  know  the  gall'd  horfe  will  fooneft  wince.'" 

Steevens. 

^  nephew  to  the  king.]  i.  e.  to  the  king  in  the  play  then 

reprefented.  The  modern  editors,  following  Mr.  Theobald,  read 
^nephew  to  the  duke, — though  they  have  not  followed  that  editor 
in  fubftituting  duke  and  dutchefs,  for  kirig  ■a?id  queen,  in  the 
dumb  fhow  and  fubfequent  entrance.  There  is  no  need  of  de- 
parting  from  the  old  copies.     See  n.  4,     Malone. 

'  You  are  as  good  as  a  chorus,  ^c]  The  ufe  to  which  Shak- 
ipeare  converted  the  chorus,  may  be  feen  in  King  Henry  V. 

Henley. 
^  Ham.  /  could  interpret  &c.]  Tliis  refers  to  the  interpreter, 
who  formerly  fat  on  the  ftage  at  ail  motions  or  puppet-JJiows,  and 
interpreted  to  the  audience. 

So,  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  : 

"  O  excellent  motion  !  O  exceeding  puppet ! 
"  Now  will  he  ijiterpret  for  her." 
Again,  in  Greene's  Groatjivorth  of  Wit,  1621  :  "  — It  wz^ 
I  that  penned  the  moral  of  Man's  wit,  the  dialogue  of  Dives, 
and  for  feven  years'  fpace  was  abfolute  interpreter  of  the  puppets." 

Steevens, 

Vol.  XVIII.  P 
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Ham.  It  would  coll  you  a  groaning,  to  take  ofF 
my  edge. 

Oph.  Still  better,  and  worfe.' 

Ham.  So  you  miliake  your  hufbands.- — Begin, 
murderer; — leave  thy  damnable  faces,  and  begin. 
Come ; 

^  Still  letter,  and  worfe.']  i.  e.  better  in.  regard  to  the  wit  of 
your  double  entendre,  but  worle  in  refpe6t  to  tlie  grollnefs  of 
your  meaning.     Steevens. 

'  So  you  miftake  your  husbands.'}' Read — So  you  rau^  take 
your  husbands  ,  tliat  isj  for  letter,  for  worfe.     Jghkson, 

Mr.  Theobald  propofed  the  fame  reading  in  his  Sliakfiyeare 
Rejiored,  however  lie  loft  it  afterwards.     Steevens. 

So  you  ralftake  your  husbands.']  I  believe  this  to  be  right :  the 
word  is  fometimes  ufed  in  this  ludicrous  manner  :  "  Your  true 
trick,  rafcal,  (fays  Urfula,  in  Bartkoloiuew  Fair,)  mull  be  to 
be  ever  bufie,  and  mijlake  away  the  bottles  and  cans,  before  they 
be  half  drunk  oflV     Farmer. 

Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Mafpie  qf  Augurs  :  "  — To  mi/iake 
fix  torches  from  the  chandry,  and  give  them  one." 
Again,  in  The  Elder  Brother  of  Fletcher  : 

"  I  fear  he  will  perfuade  me  to  iniftahe  him." 
Again,  in  Chrejioleros  ;  Seven  Bookes  of  Epigrams  written  hj 
T.  B.  [Thomas  Baftard]   ISCjS,  Lib.  VII.^Epig.  xviii : 
"  Caius  hath  brought  from  forraine  landes 
""  A  footie  wench,  with  many  handes, 
"  Which  doe  in  goolden  letters  fay 
''  She  is  his  wife,  not  flolne  away. 
""  He  mought  have  fav'de,  with  fmall  difcretion, 
**  Paper,  inke,  and  all  confeflion  ; 
*'  For  none  that  fee'th  her  face  and  making, 
*'  Will  judge  her  ftolne,  but  by  ?niftaking." 
A?ain,  in  Quejiions  of  Profitable  and  Pleafant  Concernings^ 
&c.  1594  :   "  Better  I  were  now  and  then  to  fuller  his  remifle 
mother  to  mijiake  a  quarter  or  two  of  corne,  to  buy  the  knave  a 
coat  with,"  &c.     Steevens. 

I  beheve  the  meaning  is — you  do  amifs  for  yourfelves  to  take 
hulbands  for  the  worfe.  You  ihould  take  them  only  for  the 
better.    Tollet. 
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-The  croaking  raven 


Doth  bellow  for  revenge. 

Lvc.  Thoughts  black,  hands  apt,  drugs  fit,  and 
time  agreeing ; 
Confederate  feafon,  elfe  no  creature  feeing  ; 
Thou  mixture  rank,  of  midnight  weeds  3  colle6led. 
With  Hecat*s  ban  thrice  blafted,  thrice  infedted. 
Thy  natural  magick  and  dire  property. 
On  wholefome  life  ufurp  immediately. 

\Four&  the  Poifon  into  the  Sleepe7'''s  Ears, 

Ham.  He  poifons  him  i'the  garden  for  his  eftate. 
His  name's  Gonzago  :  the  ftory  is  extant,  and  writ- 
ten in  very  choice  Italian  :  You  fhall  fee  aiion,  how 
the  murderer  gets  the  love  of  Gonzago's  wife. 

Oph.  The  king  rifeSi  * 

Ham.  What !   frighted  with  falfe  fire  !* 

Queen,  How  fares  my  lord  ? 

Pol,  Give  o'er  the  play. 

King.  Give  me  fome  light : — away  ! 

Pol.  Lights,  lights,  lights  !5 

\^Exeunt  all  but  Hamlet  and  Horatio. 


midnight  ^i'eerfi' — ]     The  force  of  the  epithet — mid" 

night,  will  be  beft  difplayed  by  a  correfponding  paffage  in  Mac- 
leth  : 

"  Root  of  hemlock,  digg'd  i'the  dark."     Steevens. 

"*■  What !  frighted  with  falfe  fire  /]    This  fpeech  is  omitted 
in  the  quartos.     Steevens. 

*  LightSi  lights,  lights  /]     The  quartos  give  this  fpeech  t# 
Polonius.     Steevens. 

In  the  folio  All  is  prefixed  to  this  fpeech.     Malonk. 
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2n  HAMLET, 

Ham.  Why,  let  the  Itrucken  deer  go  weep,^ 
The  hart  ungalled  play  : 
For  fome  mud  watch,  while  fome  muft  fleep ; 
Thus  runs  the  world  away. — 
Would  not  this,  fir,  and  a  foreft  of  feathers,'  (if 
the  reft  of  my  fortunes  turn  Turk  with  mc,*^)  with 
two  Provencial  rofes  on  my  razed  fhoes,^  get  me  a 
fellowfhip  in  a  cry  of  players,^  fir  ? 

^  'firucken  deer  go  weep,']  See  Vol.  VIII.  p.  43,  n.  8. 

Steevens. 

'  IVould  not  this,  Jir,  and  a  foreji  of  feathers,  ^cJ]  It  ap- 
pears from  Decker's  GuVs  Hombooke,  that  feathers  were  much 
worn  on  the  ilage  in  Shakfpeare's  time.     Malone. 

I  believe,  lince  the  Englifli  Ilage  began,  feathers  were  worn 
by  every  company  of  players  that  could  afford  to  purchafe  them. 

Steevens, 

*  turn  Turk  ivith   me,']   This  expreflion  has  occurred 

already  in  Muck  Ado  about  Nothing,  and  I  have  met  with  it  in 
feveral  old  comedies.  So,  in  Greene's  Tu  Quogue,  l6l4  : 
"  This  it  is  to  turri  Turh,  from  an  abfolute  and  moll  compleat 
gentleman,  to  a  moll  abfurd,  ridiculous,  and  fond  lover."  It 
means,  I  believe,  no  more  than  to  change  condition  fantaftically. 
Again,  in  Decker's  Huneji  Whore,  1035  : 

"  'tis  damnation, 

"  If  you  turn  Turk  again." 

Perhaps  the  phrafe  had  its  rife  from  fome  popular  llory  like 
that  of  /^^r</and  Danjiker,  the  two  famous  pirates  ;  an  account 
of  whofe  overthrow  was  publifhed  by  A.  Barker,  100() :  and,  in 
l6l2,  a  play  was  written  on  the  fame  fubjed  called  A  Chrijiian 
turned  Turk.     Steevbns. 

^  •^—Provencial  ?o/t'i'o«  W7/ razed ^zo«,]  [Old  copies — pro- 
x'lncial.]  Why  provincial  rofes  ?  Undoubtedly  we  {hould  read 
— Provencial ,  or  (with  the  French  ^)  Provengul.  He  means 
rofes  of  Provence,  a  beautiful  fpecies  of  rofe,  and  formerly  much 
cultivated.     T.  Warton. 

Iliey  are  lliJl  more  cultivated  than  any  other  flower  of  the 
fame  tribe.     Steevens. 

When  flioe-ftrings  were  worn,  they  were  covered,  where  they 
met  in  the  middle,  by  a  ribband,  gathered  in  the  form  of  a  rofe. 
So,  in  an  old  Song  : 

"  Gil-de-Roy  Was  a  bonny  boy, 

''  Had  rofes  tuU  his  fhoon."'    Johnson. 
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HoR.  Half  a  fhare. 

Thefe  rofes  are  often  mentioned  by  our  ancient  dramatlck 
writers. 

So,  in  The  Devil's  Law-cafe,   1623  : 

"  With  overblown  rofes  to  hide  your  gouty  ancles." 

Again,  in  The  Roaring  Girl,  l6ll  :   " many  handlbme 

legs  in  filk  ftockings  have  villainous  fplay-teet,  for  all  their  great 
rofes." 

The  reading  of  the  quartos  is  ra%d  Jlioes  ;  that  of  the  folio 
racd^/Jioes.  Razed  (hoes  may  meanJJaJhcd  ihoes,  i.  e.  with  cuts 
or  openings  in  them.  The  poet  might  have  written  raifedjhoes, 
i.  e.  fhoes  with  high  heels  j  fuch  as  by  adding  to  the  ftature,  are 
fuppofed  to  increafe  the  dignity  of  a  player.  In  Stubbs's  Jna- 
tomie  of  Abiifes,  \5()5,  there  is  a  chapter  on  the  cor ked Jhoes  In 
England,  "  which  (he  fays)  beare  them  up  two  inches  or  more 
from  the  ground,  &c.  fome  of  red,  blacke,  &c.  raxed,  carved, 
cut,  and  Ititched,"  &c. 

Again,  in  Warner's  Albion  s  England,  l602,  B.  IX.  ch. 
xlvii : 

"  Then  wore  they  Hioes  of  cafe,  now  of  an  inch-broad, 
corhcd  high.'" 

Mr.  Pope  reads — raijed  fhoes,  i.  e.  (as  interpreted  by  Dr. 
Johnfon)  "  fhoes  braided  in  lines.'"  Stowe's  Chronicle,  anno 
1353,  mentions  women's  hoods  rcyed  or  ftriped.  Raie  is  the 
French  word  for  a  ftripe.  Johnfon's  ColleSiion  of  Ecclejiaftical 
Larvs  informs  us,  under  the  years  1222  and  1353,  that  in  dif- 
obedience  of  the  canon,  the  clergy's  flioes  were  checciuercd  with 
red  and  green,  exceeding  long,  and  varioufly  pinked. 

The  reading  of  the  quartos  may  likewife  receive  additional  fup- 
port.  Bulwer,  in  his  Artificial  Changeling,  fpeaks  of  gallants 
who  pink  and  raze  their  fatten,  damalk,  and  Duretto  Iklns,  To 
raze  and  to  race,  alike  fignify  tojtreak.  See  Minfheu's  Dift.  in 
V.  To  rafc.  The  word,  though  differently  fpelt,  is  ufed  in  nearly 
the  fame  fignification  in  Markham's  Country  Farm,  p.  585  : 
"  — baking  all  (i.  e.  wafer  cakes)  together  between  two  irons, 
having  within  them  many  raced  and  checkered  draughts  after 
the  manner  of  fmall  fquares."     Steevens. 

'  a  cry  of  players,"]     Allufion  to  a  pack  of  hounds. 

Warburton. 
A  pacli  of  hounds  was  once  called  a  cry  of  hounds.     So,  in 
The  Two  Noble  Kinfmen,  by  Shakfpeare  and  Fletcher  : 

"  and  well  have  halloo'd 

"  To  a  deep  era/  of  hounds." 
Again,  in  A  Midfumvier  Night's  Dream  : 
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214  HAMLET, 

JJjM.  A  whole  one,  I.- 

For  thou  doll  know,  O  Damon  dear,^ 

This  realm  difmantled  was 
Of  Jove  himfelf ;  and  now  reigns  here 
A  very,  very — peacock. 4 


a  cry  more  tuneable 


"  Was  never  halloo'd  to,  or  cheer'd  with  horn." 
Milton,  likewife,  has — "  A  cry  of  hell-hounds," 

Steevens, 

a  cry  of  players,']  A  troop  or  company  of  players.     So, 

in  Coriolanus  : 

"■  You  have  made  good  work, 

*'  You  and  your  cry''' 
Again,  in  a  Jlrange  Horfe-race,  by  Thomas  Decker,  l6l3  : 
"  The  laft  race  they  ran,  (for  you  muft  know  they  ran  many,)"" 
was  from  a  cry  of  ferjeants."     Malosje. 

'  Hor,  Half  a  fliare. 
Ham,  A  ichole  one,  I.]     It  fhould  be,  I  think, — 
A  whole  one  ; — ay, — 
For  &c. 
The  aftors  in  our  author's  time  had  not  annual  falaries  as  at  pre-^ 
fent.     The  whole  receipts   of  each   theatre  were  divided  into 
ihares,  of  which  the  proprietors  of  the  theatre,  or  horife- keepers, 
as  they  were  called,  had  Ibme ;  and  each  a6tor  had  one  or  more 
fhares,  or  part  of  a  Ihare,  according  to  his  merit.     See  The 
Account  of  the  Ancient  Theatres,  Vol.  III.     Malone. 

A  whole  one,  I,  in  familiar  language,  means  no  more  than— 
J  think  myfelf  entitled  to  a  whole  one.     Steevens, 

^  0  Damon  dear,]     Hamlet  calls  Horatio  by  this  name, 

in  allufion  to  the  celebrated  friendfhip  between  Damon  and  Py- 
thias. A  play  on  this  fubjeiSt  was  written  by  Tiichard  Edwards, 
and  publiflied  in  1582.     Steevens. 

The  friendfliip  of  Damion  and  Pythias  is  alfo  enlarged  upon  in 
a  book  that  was  probably  very  popular  in  Shakfpeare's  youth.  Sir 
Thomas  Eliot's  Governour,  1553.     Malone. 

*  A  very,  very — peacock,]  This  alludes  to  a  fable  of  the 
birds  choofing  a  king ;  inftead  of  the  eagle,  a  peacock.     Pope. 

The  old  copies  have  it  paiof^,  poicoc^e,  and  pajoche.  I  fub- 
ilitute  paddock,  as  neareft  to  the  traces  of  the  corrupted  read- 
ing. I  have,  as  Mr.  Pope  fays,  been  willing  to  fubftitute  any 
tjijiig  in  the  place  of  his  peacock.    He  tjainks  a  fable  alluded  te. 
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HoR.  You  might  have  rhymed. 

Ham.  O  good  Horatio,  I'll  take  the  ghofl's  word 
for  a  thourand  pound.     Didli:  perceive  ? 

Hgr.  Very  well,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Upon  the  talk  of  the  poifoning, 

HoR.  I  did  very  well  note  him. 


of  the  birds  choofing  a  king  ;  Inftead  of  the  eagle,  a  peacock.  I 
fuppofe,  he  mufl  mean  the  table  of  Barlandus,  in  which  it  is  faid, 
the  birds,  being  weary  of  their  ftate  of  anarchy,  moved  for  the 
fetting  np  of  a  king ;  and  the  peacock  was  elected  on  account  of 
his  gay  feathers.  But,  with  fiibmillion,  in  this  paffage  of  c^ur 
Shakfpeare,  there  is  not  the  leall  mention  made  of  the  eag]^  in 
antithefis  to  the  peacock  ;  and  it  mufl:  be  by  a  very  uncommon 
figure,  that  Jove  himfelf  flands  in  the  place  of  his  bird.  I 
think,  Hamlet  is  fetting  his  fatlier's  and  uncle's  charaders  in 
contrafl:  to  each  other  :  and  means  to  fay,  that  by  his  father's 
death  the  fl^ate  was  Itripped  of  a  godlike  monarch,  and  that  now 
in  his  ftead  reigned  the  mofl:  delpicable  poifonous  animal  that 
could  be  ;  a  mere  paddock  or  toad.  PAD,  biifo,  rubeta  major ; 
a  toad.  This  word  I  take  to  be  of  Hamlet's  own  fubftituting. 
The  verfes,  repeated,  feem  to  be  from  fome  old  ballad ;  in 
which,  rhyme  being  necelfary,  I  doubt  not  but  the  iall  verle  ran 
thus  : 

A  very,  very afs.     Tueobal^. 

A  peacock  feems  proverbial  for  a  fool.  Thus,  Gafcwgne,  in 
his  Weeds  : 

*'  A  tKeefe,  a  cowarde,  and  a  peacoche  foole." 

Farmer. 
In  the  laft  fcene  of  this  A6t,  Hamlet,  fpeaking  of  the  King, 
ufes  the  expreflion  which  Theobald  would  introduce: 
"  Would  from  a  paddock,  from  a  bat,  a  gib, 
"  Such  dear  concernments  hide  ?" 
The  reading,  peacock,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  true  one,  was 
firil  introduced  by  Mr.  Pope. 

Mr.  Theobald  is  unfaithful  in  his  account  of  the  old  copies. 
No  copy  of  authority  reads — paicocke.  The  quarto,  l604,  has 
paiock  ;  the  folio,   l6"23,  paiocke. 

Shakfpeare,  I  fuppofe,  means,  that  the  King  firuts  about  with 
a  falfe  pomp,  to  which  he  has  no  right.  See  Florio's  Italian 
Di<!^ionary,  15(58  :  "  Pavonnegiare.  To  jet  up  and  down, 
fondly  gazing  upon  himfelf,  as  a  peacock  doth."    Malone. 
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ai6  HAMLET, 

Ham.  Ah,  ha  ! — Come,  fome  mufick ;  come,  the 
recorders. — 

For  if  the  king  like  not  the  comedy, 

Why  then,  belike, 5 — he  likes  it  not,  perdy.^ — 


Enter  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern; 

Come,  fome  mufick. 

GujL.  Good  my  lord,  vouchfafe  me  a  word  with 
you. 

Ham.  Sir,  a  whole  hiftory. 

GuiL.  The  king,  lir, 

Ham.  Ay,  fir,  what  of  him  ? 

GviL.  Is,  in  his  retirement,  marvellous  diftem- 
pered. 

Ham.  With  drink,  fir  ?? 

GuiL.  No,  my  lord,  with  choler. 

Ham.  Your  wifdom  fhould  fliow  itfelf  more 
richer,  to  fignify  this  to  the  do6tor  ;  for,  for  me  to 
put  him  to  his  purgation,  would,  perhaps,  plunge 
him  into  more  choler. 

GxjiL.  Good  my  lord,  put  your  difcourfe  into  fome 
frame,  and  fl:art  not  fo  wildly  from  my  affair. 

Ham,  I  am  tame,  fir : — pronounce. 

^  Why  then,  lelike,']    Hamlet  was  going  on  to  draw  the  con- 
fequence,  when  the  courtiers  entered.     Johxson. 

*  ■  he  likes  it  not,  perdy.]     Perdy  is   the  corruption  of 

par  Dieu,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  the  old  plays.  So^  in  The 
Play  of  the  Four  P's,   I56g  : 

"  In  that,  you  Palmer,  as  deputie, 

"  May  clearly  difcharge  him,  pardie."     Steevens. 

'  JFith  drink,  Jir  ?]     Hamlet  takes  particular  care  that  his 
uncle's  love  of  drink  fliall  not  be  forgotten.    Johnson. 
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GviL.  The  queen,  your  mother,  in  moft  great 
affli(9:ion  of  Tpirit,  hath  fent  me  to  you. 

Hjm.  You  are  welcome. 

GuiL.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  this  courtefy  is  not 
of  the  right  breed.  If  it  fhall  pleafe  you  to  make 
me  a  wholefome  anfwer,  I  will  do  your  mother's 
commandment :  if  not,  your  pardon,  and  my  re- 
turn, fhall  be  the  end  of  my  bufinefs. 

Ham.  Sir,  I  cannot. 

GmL.  What,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Make  you  a  wholefome  anfwer  ;  my  wit's 
difeafed  :  But,  fir,  fuch  anfwer  as  I  can  make,  you 
fhall  command  ;  or,  rather,  as  you  fay,  my  mother  : 
therefore  no  more,  but  to  the  matter :  My  mother, 
you  fay, 

Ros.  Then  thus  fhe  fays  ;  Your  behaviour  hath 
firuck  her  into  amazement  and  admiration. 

Ham.  O  wonderful  fon,  that  can  fo  aftonifh  a 
mother  ! — But  is  there  no  fequel  at  the  heels  of  this 
mother's  admiration  ?  impart. 

Ros.  She  defires  to  fpeak  with  you  in  her  clofet, 
ere  you  go  to  bed. 

Ham.  We  fhall  obey,  were  flie  ten  times  our 
mother.     Have  you  any  further  trade  ^  with  us  ? 

Ros.  My  lord,  you  once  did  love  me. 

Ham.  And  do  ftill,  by  thefe  pickers  and  dealers. ^ 

*  further  trade — ]  Further  bufinefs  5  farther  dealing. 

Johnson. 

'  —— ly  thefe  pickers  &c.]  By  thefe  hands.     Johnson. 

By  thefe  hands,  fays  Dr.  Johnfon,  and  rightly.  But  the  phrafe 
is  taken  from  our  church  catechifm,  where  the  catechunaen,  in 
his  duty  to  his  neighbour,  is  taught  to  keep  his  hands  from  picking 
andfiealing.    Whalley. 


21S  HAMLET, 

Ros.  Good  my  lord,  what  is  your  caufe  of  d\C- 
temper  ?  you  do,  furely,  but  bar  the  door  upon  your 
own  liberty,  if  you  deny  your  griefs  to  your  friend. 

Ham.  Sir,  I  lack  advancement. 

Bos.  How  can  that  be,  when  you  have  the  voice  of 
the  king  himfelf  for  your  fuccellion  in  Denmark  ?^ 

Ham.  Ay,  fir,  but,  While  the  grafs  groivSj — the 
proverb  is  fomething  mufty.^ 

Enter  the  Players,  tvith  Recorders  J 

O,  the  recorders  : — let  me  fee  one. — To  withdraw 
with  you  'J — Why  do  you  go  about  to  recover  the 

*  ■  zvhen  you  have  the  voice  of  the  king  himfelf  for  your 

fuccef/ion  in  Denmark  P]  See  p.  35,  n.  8.     Malone. 

^  Ay,  fir,  but,  While  the  grafs  grows, — the  proverb  is  fovie- 
thing  mujiy.']  The  remainder  of  this  old  proverb  is  prelerved  in 
Whetftone's  Promos  and  Caffandra,   15/8  : 

"  Whylft  grafs  doih  growe,  oftfterves  the feelyfieede." 
Again,  in  The  Paradife  of  daintie.Devifes,   15/8  :         „ 
"  To  whom  of  old  this  proverbe  well  it  ferves, 
"   While  grafs  doth  growe,  the  filly  horfe  hvftarves." 
Hamlet  means  to  intimate,  that  whilflhe  is  waiting  for  the  iv\c- 
ceflion  to  the  throne  of  Denmark,  he  may  himfelf  be  taken  oft' 
by  death.     Malone. 

^  '  Recorder sJ]     i.  e.  a  kind  of  large  flute.     See  Vol.  IV. 

p,  472,  n.  4. 

To  record  anciently  fignified  to  ling  or  modulate.    Steevens. 

•*  To  withdraw  with  you  .]  Thefe  laft  words  have  no  meaning, 
as  they  Hand ;  yet  none  of  the  editors  have  attempted  to  amend 
them.  They  were  probably  fpoken  to  the  Players,  whom  Ham- 
let willied  to  get  rid  of: — I  therefore  lliould  fuppofe  that  we  ought 
to  read,  "  fo,  withdraw  you  3"  or,  "  fo  withdraw,  will  you  ?" 

M.  Mason. 

Here  Mr.  Malone  adds  the  following  flage  direftion  : — {Taking 
Guildenfiern  afide.']  But  the  foregoing  obfcure  words  may  refer 
to  fome  gefture  which  Guildenftern  had  ufed,  and  which,  at  firft, 
was  interpreted  by  Hamlet  into  a  lignal  for  him  to  attend|  the 
fpeaker  into  another  room.     "  To  withdraw  with  you?"  (fays 
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wind  of  1X16,5  as  if  you  would  drive  me  into  a 
toil  ? 

GuiL.  O,  my  lord,  if  my  duty  be  too  bold,  my 
love  is  too  unmannerly."^ 

Ham.  I  do  not  vi^eli  underfland  that.  Will  you 
play  upon  this  pipe  ? 

GuiL.  My  lord,  I  cannot. 

Ham.  I  pray  you. 

GuiL.  Believe  me,  I  cannot. 

Ham.  I  do  befeech  you, 

GuiL.  I  know  no  touch  of  it,  my  lord. 


he)  Is  that  your  meaning  ?  Eut  finding  his  friends  continue  to 
move  myfteriouily  about  ,hira;  he  adds,  with  fome  relentment, 
a  queftion  more  eafily  intelligible.     Steevens. 

5  recover  the  w'uid  of  me,']    So,  in  ah  ancient  MS.  play 

entitled  The  Second  Maiden's  Tragedy  : 

"  Is  that  next  ? 

*'  Why,  then  I  have  your  ladyfliip  in  the  tvind." 

Steevens. 
Again,  in  Churchyard's  Wor thine fs  of  Wales: 

"  Tlieir  cunning  can  with  craft  fo  cloke  a  troeth, 
"  That  hardly  we  fliall  have  tnein  in  ihe  n-inde, 
"  To  fraell  them  forth  or  yet  their  finenefs  finde." 

Henderson. 
^  O,  my  lord,  if  my  duty  he  too  bold,  vry  love  is  too  unman- 
nerly.]  I.  e.  if  my  duty  to  the  king  makes  me  prefs  you  a  little, 
my  love  to  you  makes  me  ftill  more  importunate.     If  that  makes 
me  bold,  this  makes  me  even  unmannerly.     Wakburton. 

I  believe  we  fhould  read — my  love  is  not  unmannerly .  My 
conception  of  this  paiTage  is,  that,  in  confequence  of  Hamlet's 
moving  to  take  the  recorder,  Guildenftern  alfo  fliifts  his  ground, 
in  order  to  place  himfelf  beneath  the  prince  in  his  new  pofition. 
Tins,  Hamlet  ludicrouily  calls  "going  about  to  recover  the  wind,'' 
&c.  and  Guildenilern  may  anfwer  properly  enough,  I  think,  and 
like  a  courtier  :  "  if  my  duty  to  the  king  makes  me  too  bold  in 
prefling  you  upon  a  difagreeable  fubje6t,  my  love  to  you  will 
make  me  not  unmannerly,  in  ihowing  you  all  poflible  marks  of 
refped  and  attention.    Tyrwhitt. 
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Ham.  'Tis  as  eafy  as  lying:  govern  thefe  ven- 
tages ''  with  your  fingers  and  thumb/  give  it  breath 
with  your  mouth,  and  it  will  dilcourle  moll  eloquent 
mufick.     Look  you,  thefe  are  the  fiops.^ 

GuiL.  But  thefe  cannot  I  command  to  any  ut- 
terance of  harmony  ;  I  have  not  the  flvill. 

'  ventages — ]  The  holes  of  a  flute.     Johnson. 

*  and  thumb,']  The  firft  quarto  reads — u-ith  your  fingers 

end  the  umber.  This  may  probably  be  the  ancient  name  for 
that  piece  of  moveable  brafs  at  the  end  of  a  flute  which  is  either 
raifed  or  deprelTed  by  the  linger.  The  word  nniier  is  ufed  by 
Stowe  the  chronicler,  who,  defcribing  a  fingle  combat  between 
two  knights,  fays — "  he  brafl  up  his  umber  three  times."  Here, 
the  umber  means  the  vifor  of  the  helmet.  So,  in  Spenfer's 
Fairy  Queene,  B.  Ill,  c.  i.  ft.  42  : 

"  But  the  brave  maid  would  not  difarmed  be, 

"  But  only  vented  up  her  umbricre, 

"  And  fo  did  let  her  goodly  vifage  to  appere." 
Again,  Book  IV.  c.  iv  : 

"  And  therewith  fmote  him  on  his  vmbricre.'" 
Again,  in  the  Second  Book  of  Lidgate  o!i  the  Trojan  War, 
1513  : 

"  Thorough  the  timber  into  Troylus'  face."     Steevens. 

If  a  recorder  had  a  brafs  key  like  the  German  Flute,  we  are 
to  follow  the  reading  of  the  quarto ;  for  then  the  thumb  is  not 
concerned  in  the  government  of  the  ventages  or  l^ops .  If  a  re- 
corder was  like  a  tabourers  pipe,  which  has  no  brafs  key,-  but 
has  a  flop  for  the  thumb,  we  are  to  read — Govern  thefe  ventages 
with  your  Jinger  and  thumb.  In  Cotgrave's  Dictionary,  ombre, 
ombraire,  ombriere,  and  ombrelle,  are  all  from  the  Latin  umbra, 
and  fignify  a  Ihadow,  an  umbrella,  or  any  tiling  that  lliades  or 
hides  the  face  from  the  fun  ;  and  hence  they  may  have  been  ap- 
plied to  any  thing  that  hides  or  covers  another  ;  as  for  example, 
they  may  have  been  applied  to  the  brafs  key  that  covers  the  hole 
in  the  Gierman  flute.  So,  Spenfer  ufed  umbriere  for  the  vifor  of 
the  helmet,  as  Rous's  Jlijiory  of  the  Kings  of  England  ufes 
vmlrella  in  the  fame  fenfe.     Tollet. 

^  the  flops.]  The  founds  formed  by  occafionally  flopping 

the  holes,  while  the  inftrumentis  played  upon.     So,  in  the  Pro- 
logue to  King  Henry  V: 

"  Rumour  is  a  pipe — 

*'  And  of  {o  caiy  and  fo  plain  ^ftop,"  &c.     Malone. 
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Ham.  Why,  look  you  now,  how  unworthy  a 
thing  you  make  of  me  ?  You  would  play  upon  me ; 
you  would  I'eem  to  know  my  Hops ;  you  would 
pluck  out  the  heart  of  my  myflery  ;  you  would 
found  me  from  my  lowell  note  to  the  top  of  my 
compafs :  and  there  is  much  mulick,  excellent 
voice,  in  this  little  organ  ;  yet  cannot  you  make  it 
fpeak.  'Sblood,  do  you  think,  I  am  eafier  to  be 
played  on  than  a  pipe  ?  Call  me  what  inftrument 
you  will,  though  you  can  fret  me,  you  cannot  play 
upon  me. 

Enter  PoLONius. 

God  blefs  you,  fir  ! 

Pol.  My  lord,  the  queen  would  fpeak  with  you, 
and  prefently. 

fiAM.  Do  you  fee  yonder  cloud,  that's  almofl:  in 
fhape  of  a  camel  ? 

FoL.  By  the  mafs,  and  'tis  like  a  camel,  indeed. 

Ham.  Methinks,  it  is  like  a  weafel/ 


^  Methinhs,  &c.]  This  paffage  lias  been  printed  in  modern 
editions  thus  : 

Ham.  Methinks,  it  is  like  an  ouzlc^   ^c. 
Pol.  It  is  black  like  an  oiule. 

The  firft  folio  reads, — It  is  like  a  weazd. 

Pol.  It  is  back'd  like  a  ueazel — :  and  what  occafion  for  al- 
teration there  was,  I  cannot  difcover.  The  neaj'el  is  remarka- 
ble for  the  length  of  its  back  ;  but  though  I  believe  a  hlack  weafd 
is  not  eafy  to  be  found,  yet  it  is  as  likely  that  the  eloud  (lionhi 
refemble  a  loeufel  in  iliape,  as  an  oiizle  (i.  e.  black-bird)  in 
colour. 

Mr.  Toilet  obferves,  that  we  might  read — "  it  is  leck'd  like  a 

weafel,"  i.  e.  weafel-fnouled.     So,  in  Holinflied's  Dijcription  of 

England,  p.  1/2  :   **  if  he  be  wefdl-becked.^'     Quarles  ufes  this 

term  of  reproach  in  his    Virgin    Widow  :   "  Go   vou  2veazel- 

fnouted,  addie-pated,"  &c.     Mr.  Toilet  adds,  that  Milton  in  his 
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Pol.  It  is  backed  like  a  weafel. 

Ham.  Or,  like  a  whale  ? 

Pol.  Very  like  a  whale. 

Ham.  Then  will  I  come  to  my  mother  by  and 
by. — They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent.^ — I  will 
come  by  and  by. 

Pol.  I  will  fay  fo.  _     [Exit  Polonius. 

Ham.  By  and  by  is  eafily  faid.-^Leave  me, 
friends.  ^Exeunt  Ros.  Guil.  Hor.  &c, 

'Tis  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night ; 
When  churchyards  yawn,  and  hell  itfelf  breathes  out 
Contagion  to  this  world  :  Now  could  I  drink  hot 

blood, 
And  do  fuch  bulinefs  as  the  bitter  day  3 

Lycidas,  calls  a  proi'hontqry  leaked,  i.  e.  prominent  like  the  l>eak 
of  a  bird,  or  a  fliip.     Steevens. 

Ham.  Methinks  it  is  like  a  weazel. 

Pol.  li  ts  hacked  like  a  weazel.^  Thus  the  quarto,  l604,  and 
the  folio.  In  a  more  mocletn  quarto,  that  of  1611,  backed^  the 
original  reading,  was  corrupted  into  black. 

Perhaps  in  the  original  edition  the  words  camel  and  weazel 
were  fliuffled  out  of  their  places.  The  poet  might  have  intended 
the  dialogue  to  proceed  thus  : 

"  Ham.  Do  you  fee  yonder  clotid,  that's  almoft  in  the 

.     Ihape  of  a  weazel  9 
"  Pol.  Ey  the  mafs,  and  'tis  like  a  weazel,  indeed. 
"  Ham.  Methinl.s,  it  is  like  a  camel. 
"  Pol.  It  is  backed  like  a  camel. 
The  protuberant  back  of  a  canrel  feems  riors  to  refenible  at 
cloud,  than  the  back  of  a  weazel  does.     Maloxe, 

^  They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent.']  They  compel  me  to 
play  the  fool,  till  I  can  endure  it  no  longer,     Johnson. 

Perhaps  a  term  in  archery  ;  i.  e.  as  far  as  the  bow  will  admit 
of  being  bent  without  breaking.     Douce. 

^  yind  do  fuch  bufimfs  as  the  bitter  day — ]  Thus  the  quarto. 
The  folio  reads  : 

And  do  fuch  bitter  bufinefs  as  the  day  Sec.    Maloke. 
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Would  quake  to  look  on.     Soft ;  now  to  my  mo- 
ther.— 
O,  heart,  lole  not  thy  nature  ;  let  not  ever 
The  foul  of  Nero  enter  this  firm  bolom  : 
Let  me  be  cruel,  not  unnatural  : 
I  will  fpeak  daggers  to  her,4  but  ufe  none  ; 
My  tongue  and  foul  in  this  be  hypocrites  : 
How  in  my  words  foever  fhe  be  ihent^s 
To  give  them  feals  ^  never,  my  foul,  confent  ! 

Tlie  exprefiion  bitter  hujinefs  is  fiill  in  ufe,  and  though  at 
prefent  a  vulgar  phrafe,  might  not  have  been  inch  in  the  age  of 
Shakfpeare.  The  bitter  day  is  the  day  rendered  hateful  or  bitter 
by  the  commiliion  of  fonie  a6l  of  mifchief. 

Watts,  in  his  Logick,  fays,  "  Bitter  is  an  equivocal  word  ; 
there  is  bitter  vi^ormwood,  there  are  bitter  words,  there  are  bitter 
enemies,  and  a  bitter  cold  morning."  It  is,  in  ihort,  any  thing 
tmpleafing  or  hurtful.     Steevens. 

*  1  ivill  fpeak  daggers  to  her,']  A  fimikr  exprefiion  occurs  in 
The  Return  from  Parnaffus,  I606  :  "  They  are  peftilent  fellows, 
they  fpeak  nothing  but  bodki?is."  It  has  been  already  obferved, 
that  a  bodkin  anciently  fignified  a  fioj-t  dagger. 

It  may,    however,    be  obferved,   that  in   the  Auhdaria  of 
Plautus,  A(5t  II.  fc.  i.  a  phrafe  not  lefs  fingular  occurs  : 
"Me.  Quia  mitn  mifero  cerebrum  excutiunt 
"  Tua  di6ta,  foror  :   lapides  loqueris."     Steevens, 

s  be  fhent,]    To  fliend,  is  to  reprove  harflily,  to  treat 

with  rough  language.     So,  in  The  Coxcomb  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher : 

**■  We  fliall  be  flient  foundly."     Steevens. 

See  Vol.  XVI.  p.  224,  n.  2.     Malone. 

Shent  feems  to  mean  fomething  more  than  reproof,  by  the 
following  paffage  from  The  Mirror  for  Magijtrates  :  Thomas 
Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  is  the  fpeaker,  and  he  relates  his 
having  betrayed  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter  and  his  confederates  to 
the  King,  "  for  which  (fays  he)  they  were  all  tane  and  Jhent." 

Hamlet  furely  means,  "  however  my  mother  may  be  hurt, 
wounded,  ov  puniJJi'd,hy  my  words,  let  me  never  confent"  Sec. 

Henderson. 

*  To  give  them  feals — ]  i.  e,  put  them  in  execution. 

Wa,rburtos^. 
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SCENE  III. 

A  Room  in  the  fame. 

Enter  King,  Rosencrantz,  and  G\jili>e^ster^, 

King.  I  like  him  not ;  nor  ftands  it  fafe  with  us. 
To  let  his  madnefs  range.     Therefore,  prepare  you ; 
I  your  commiflion  will  forthwith  defpatch. 
And  he  to  England  fhall  along  with  you  ;? 
The  terms  of  our  eflate  may  not  endure 
Hazard  fo  near  us,  as  doth  hourly  grow 
Out  of  his  lunes.^ 


'  I  like  him  not ;  norjiands  itfnfe  ivith  its. 

To  let  his  madnefs  range.  Therefore,  prepare  you  j 
1  your  commijfian  will  forthwith  defpatch, 
And  he  to  England  fliall  along  with  you  ;]  In  The  Hystorig 
of  Hamblctt,  h\.  1.  the  King  does  not  adopt  this  I'cheme  of  fending 
Hamlet  to  England  till  after  the  death  of  Polonius  ;  and  though 
he  is  defcribcd  as  doubtful  whether  Polonius  was  flain  by  Hamlet, 
liis  apprehention  left  he  might  himfelf  meet  the  fame  fate  as  the 
old  courtier,  is  afligned  as  the  motive  for  his  wifliing  the  Prince 
out  of  the  kingdom.  This  at  tirft  inclined  me  to  think  that  this 
IhorL  fcene,  either  from  the  negligence  of  the  copyift  or  the 
printer,  might  have  been  mifplaced  ;  but  it  is  certainly  printed 
as  the  author  intended,  for  in  the  next  Icene  Hamlet  fays  to  his 
mother,  "  I  mnft  to  England  ;  you  know  that,"  before  the  King 
could  have  heard  of  the  death  of  Polonius.     Malone. 

'^  Out  of  his  lunes.]     [The  folio  reads — Out  of  his  lunacies,} 
The  old  quartos : 

Out  of  his  brows. 
This  was  from  the  ignorance  of  the  firft  editors ;  as  is  this  nn- 
neceffary  Alexandrine,  which  we  owe  to  the  players.     The  poet, 
I  am  perfuaded,  wrote  : 

as  doth  hourly  groiu 

Out  of  his  lunes. 
i.  e.  his  madnefs,  frenzy.     Theobald. 
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GuiL.  "We  will  ourfelves  provide : 

Moll  holy  and  religious  fear  it  is, 

\ 

lizkt  tr-niL's:  to  be,  properly  read,  /row^,  which,  I  think.  Is 
a  provIncJcll  word  for  perccrfe  huntGurs  ;  which  bt  ing,  1  fappofe, 
not  Lnj'ieiiood,  was  changed  to  lunacLs.  But  of  this  I  am  not 
contident.     Johnson. 

I  \Vcald  receive  Theobald's  emendation,  ftecaufe  Shakfpeare 
ufes  thr-  word  huiex  m  v'le  fame  fcnfe  in  The  Merry  Wives  of 
W'ni'lfor,  and  The  IVifitcr's  Talc. 

I  ha^  c  met,  however,  with  an  inftance  in  fupport  of  Dr. 
Johnfon's  co^jc>5lure  : 

"  — — .  were  you  but  as  favourable  as  you  ^ve  f7-owiJli-—." 
Tnllya  Love,  by  Greene,   iQlQ. 
Froes  is  alfo  ufed  by  Chapman,  in  his  verfiofl  of  the  lixth  Iliad^ 
for  furious  w  (  men  : 

"  _  ungodly  fears 

,  •  "  He  put  the^rj^  in,  feiz'd  their  god — ." 
Perhaps,     however,  •  Shakfpeare  defigned  a  metaphor  fsora 
horned  ca'.tle,  vyhofe  powers  of  being  dangerous  increafe  with 
the  growth  of  their  brows.    .Steevens. 

The  two  readings  of  Iroivs  and  lunes — when  tnken  In  con- 
nexion with  the  palfages  referred  to  by  Mr.  Steevens,  in  The 
IVinters  Tale,  and  The  Merr.^  Wives  of  iV'indjbr,  ^l-axnXy  figure 
forth  the  image  under  vvhich  the  King  ripprehendtd  danger  from 
Hamlet : — viz.  that  of  a  bull,  which,  in  his  frenzy,  might  not 
only  gore,  but  pulh  him  from  his  throne — '*  The  hazard  that 
hourly  grows  ouf  of  his  brows"  (according  to  the  quartos)  cor- 
refponds  to  "  the  shoots  from  the  rough  pa?h,"  [that  is  the 
TUFTED  protuberance  o«  the  head  of  a  bull,  from  u'he?ice  his 
horns  J pr  ing,']  alluded  to  in  The'jrintcrs  Taie  ;  whilft  the  im- 
putation of  impending  danger  to  "  his  lunes*  (acbferding  to  the 
other  reading)  anfwers  as  obvioufly  to  the  jeaioub  fury  of  the 
hutband  that  thinks  he  has  det('<!^ed  the  infideiity  ct  his  wife. 
Thus,  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor  :  "  Why,  woman,  your 
hulband  is  in  his  old  lunes — he  fo  takes  on  yonder  v/ith  my  huf- 
band  ;  fo  rails  againft  all  married  mankind  ;  fo  curfes  all  Eve's 
daughters,  and  fo  buffets  himfelf  on  \hc  forehead,  crying  peer 
out  !  peer  out !  that  any  madnefs,  I  ever  yet  beheld,  feem'd  but 
tamenefs,  civility,  and  patience,  to  this  drtlemper  l)e  is  now  in." 

Henley. 

Shakfpeare  probably  had  here  the  following  paffage  in  The 
Hystpry  of  Hamllet,  bl.  1.  in  his  thoughts  :   '*  Fengon  could  hot 

Vol.  XVIII.  Q 
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To  keep  thofe  many  many  bodies  fafe, 
That  live,  and  feed,  upon  your  majefty* 

Ros.  The  fingle  and  peculiar  life  is  bound, 
With  all  the  Itrength  and  armour  of  the  mind. 
To  keep  itfelf  from  'noyance ;  but  much  more 
That  fpirit,  upon  whofe  weal  9  depend  and  reft 
The  lives  of  many.     The  ceafe  of  majefty 
Dies  not  alone ;  but,  like  a  gulf,  doth  draw 
What's  near  it,  with  it :  it  is  a  mafly  wheel,* 
Fix'd  on  the  fummit  of  the  highell  mount, 
To  whofe  huge  fpokes  ten  thoufand  lefler  things 
Are  mortis'd  and  adjoin'd  ;   which,  when  it  falls. 
Each  fmall  annexment,  petty  confequence. 
Attends  the  boift'rous  ruin.     Never  alone 
Did  the  king  figh,  but  with  a  general  groan. 

King,  Arm  you,  I  pray  you,  to  this  fpeedy  voy- 
age ; 
For  we  will  fetters  put  upon  this  fear. 
Which  now  goes  too  free-footed. 

Ros.  GuiL.  We  will  hafte  us. 

[^Exeunt  Rosencrantz  &  Guildenstern, 

Enter  Polonius. 
Pol,  My  lord,  he's  going  to  his  mother's  clofet : 

content  himfelfe,  but  ftill  his  minde  gave  him  that  the  foole 
[^Hamlet']  would  play  him  /owe  trick  of  Icgerdemaine.  And  in 
that  conceit  feeking  to  be  rid  of  him,  determined  to  find  the 
meanes  to  do  it,  by  the  aid  of  a  ftranger ;  making  the  king  of 
England  minifter  of  his  maflacrous  refolution,  to  whom  he  pur- 
pofed  to  fend  him."     Malone, 

^  That  fpirit,  upon  ivhnfe  weal  — ]  So  the  quarto.     The  folio 
gives — 

That  fpirit,  upon  vjhfe  fpirit .     Steevens. 

*  ———it  is  a  mqlJj/  zvheel,']   Thus  the  folio.     The  quarto 
reads — Or  ii  is  &c.    Malone, 
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Behind  the  arras  I'll  convey  myfelf,- 

To  hear  the  procefs  ;  I'll  warrant,  ihe'll  tax  him 
home : 

And,  as  you  faid,  and  wifely  was  it  faid, 

'Tis  meet,  that  fome  more  audience,  than  a  mo- 
ther. 

Since  nature  makes  them  partial,^  fhould  o'erhear 

The  fpeech,  of  vantage.'^  Fare  you  well,  my  liege : 

I'll  call  upon  you  ere  you  go  to  bed. 

And  tell  you  what  I  know. 

King,  Thanks,  dear  my  lord. 

[Exit  POLONIUS. 

O,  my  offence  is  rank,  it  fmells  to  heaven ; 
It  hath  the  primal  eldefi;  curfe  upon't, 
A  brother's  murder  ! — Pray  can  I  not. 
Though  inclination  be  as  Iharp  as  will  ;5 


^  Behind  the  arras  Vll  convey  myfelf,'}  See  Vol.  XI.  p.  311, 
n.  9.     Steevens. 

Xhe  arras-hangings  in  Shakfpeare's  time,  were  hung  at  fuch  a 
diftance  from  the  walls,  that  a  perfon  might  eafily  ftand  behind 
them  unperceived.     Malone. 

*  Since  nature  makes  them  partial,  &c.] 

" Matres  omnes  filiis 

''  In  peccato  adjutrices,  auxilii  in  paterna  injuria 
"  Solent  effe ."     Ter.  Heaut.  Ad  V.  fc.  ii. 

Steevens. 

*  oyT  vantage.]  By  fome  opportunity  of  fecret  obfervation. 

\VaR3URT0N. 

*  Though  inclination  be  as  Jliarp  as  vfiW  {]  Dr.  Warburton 
would  read  : 

Though  inclination  le  as^fliarp  as  th'  ill. 
The  old  reading  is — as  lliarp  as  will.     Steevens. 

I  have  followed  the  eafier  emendation  of  Mr.  Theobald,  re- 
ceived by  Sir  T.  Hanmer  :  i.  e.  as  'twill.     Johnson. 

Willis  command,  direction.  Thus,  Ecchjiajticus,  xliii.  I6  : 
"  — and  at  his  ivili  the  fouth  wind  bloweth."     The  King  fays, 

Q2 
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My  ftronger  guilt  defeats  my  llrong  intent  i 
And,  like  a  man  to  double  bufinefs  bound, 
I  ftand  in  paufe  where  I  (hall  iirft  begin, 
And  both  negle6l.     What  if  this  curfed  hand 
Were  thicker  than  itfelf  with  brother's  blood  ? 
Is  there  not  rain  enough  in  the  fweet  heavens. 
To  wa(h  it  white  as  fnow  ?  Whereto  ferves  mercy. 
But  to  confront  the  vifage  of  offence  ? 
And  what's  in  prayer,  but  this  two-fold  force, — 
To  be  foreftalled,  ere  we  come  to  fall, 
Or  pardon'd,  being  down  ?  Then  I'll  look  up  ; 
My  fault  is  paft.     But,  O,  \vhat  form  of  prayer 
Can  ferve  my  turn  ?  Forgive  me  my  foul  murder  !— »- 
That  cannot  be  ;  fince  I  am  ftill  poflefs'd 
Of  thofe  effe6ls  for  which  I  did  the  murder. 
My  crown,  mine  own  ambition,  and  my  queen. 
May  one  be  pardon'd,  and  retain  the  offence  ?^ 


his  mind  is  in  too  great  confufion  to  pray,  even  though  his  2ncli~ 
nation  were  as  llrong  as  the  commdnd  which  requires  that  duty. 

Steevens. 
What  the  King  means  to  fay,  is,  "  That  though  he  was  not 
only  willing  to  pray,  but  ftrongly  inclined  to  it,  yet  his  intention 
was  defeated  by  his  guilt. 

The  diftinftion  I  have  ftated  between  inclination  and  luill,  is 
fupported  by  the  following  palfage  in  the  Laws  of  Candy,  where 
Philander  fays  to  Erato  : 

"  I  have  a  will,  I'm  fure,  howe'er  my  heart 
"  May  play  the  coward."     M.  Mason. 

*•  May  one  he  pardon  d,  andi-etain  ^//e  offence  ?]  He  that  docs 
not  amend  what  can  be  amended,  retains  his  offence.  The  King 
kept  the  crown  from  the  right  heir.     Johnson. 

A  fimilar  paffage  occurs  in  Philafler,  where  the  King,  who 
had  ufurped  the  crown  of  Sicily,  and  is  praying  to  heaven  for 
forgivenefs,  fays  : 

"  ' But  how  can  I 

"^  Look  to  be  heard  of  gods,  that  muft  be  juft, 
"  Praying  upon  the  ground  I  hold  by  wrong  ?" 

M.  Mason. 
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In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world. 
Offence's  gilded  hand  may  fhove  by  juftice  ; 
And  oft  'tis  feen,  the  wicked  prize  itfelf 
Buys  out  the  law  :  But  'tis  not  fo  above : 
There  is  no  fliuffling,  there  the  action  lies 
In  his  true  nature  ;  and  we  ourfelves  compell'd, 
Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults, 
To  give  in  evidence.     What  then  ?   what  refts  ? 
Try  what  repentance  can  :  What  can  it  not  ? 
Yet  what  can  it,  when  one  can  not  repent  ?7 
O  wretched  ftate  !   O  bofom,  black  as  death  ! 
O  limed  foul  ;^  that  ftruggling  to  be  free. 
Art  more  engag'd  !   Help,  angels,  make  aflay ! 
Bow,  flubborn  knees !    an  ,  heart,  with  fhungs  of 

fteel,  ^\ 

Be  foft  as  finews  of  the  nev/-born  babe  ;  \ 

All  may  be  well !  \^Retires,  and  kneefs. 

Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Now  might  I  do  it,  pat,  now  he  is  pray- 

ing^^9 

And  now  I'll  do't ; — and  fo  he  goes  to  heaven  : 
And  fo  am  I  reveng'd  ?  That  v/ould  be  fcann'd  :^ 

'  Yel  what  can  it,  luhen  one  can  not  repent  P]  What  can  rer 
pentance  do  for  a  maii  that  cannot  he  penitent,  for  a  man  who 
has  only  part  of  penitence,  diftrefs  of  confcience,  without  the 
other  part,  refolulion  of  amendment  ?     Johnsoj^. 

®  O  limed  foul ;]  This  alludes  to  bird-lime.  Shakfpeare  ufes 
the  fame  word  again,  in  King  Henry  VI.  P.  II : 

"  Madam,  myfelf  have  lirnd  a  bufti  for  her." 

Steevens. 
'  '——'^at,  now  he  is  praying  )]  Thus  the  folio.     The  quartos 
read — hut  now,  &c.     Steev*;ns. 

*  -; That  would  be  fcann'd  :]     i.  e.  that  Ihould  be  conli- 

dered,  eftimated.     Steeyens. 
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A  villain  kills  my  father  ;  and,  for  that. 
I,  his  fole  fon,  do  this  fame  villain  fend- 
To  heaven. 

Why,  this  is  hire  and  falary,^  not  revenge. 
He  took  my  father  grofsly,  full  of  hread  ; 
With  all  his  crimes  broad  b]ovvn,4  as  flufh  as  May  ; 
And,  how  his  audit  ftands,  who  knows,  fave  hea- 
ven :5 
But,  in  our  circumftance  and  courfe  of  thought, 
'Tis  heavy  with  him  :  And  am  I  then  reveng'd. 
To  take  him  in  the  purging  of  his  foul. 
When  he  is  fit  and  feafon'd  for  his  paflage  ? 
No. 

"Up,  fword  ;  and  know  thou  a  more  horrid  hent  :^ 
When  he  is  drunk,  afleep,  or  in  his  rage  ; 


"^  /,  his  {o\efon,  do  this  fame  villain  fend — ]  The  folio 
reads — -foule  fon,  a  reading  apparently  corrupted  from  the  quarto. 
The  meaning  is  plain.  /,  his  only  Jon,  who  am  bound  to  punifii 
liis  murderer.     Johnson. 

^  hire  a7id  falary,]  Thus  the  folio.     The  quartos  read — 

lafe  and  Jilly.     Steevens. 

*  He  took  my  father  grofsly,  full  of  bread  ; 

IVilh  all  his  crimes  broad  bloivn,']  The  uncommon  eX" 
preflion,  full  of  bread,  our  pnet  borrowed  from  the  facred  wri- 
tings :  "  Behold,  this  was  the  iniquity  of  tliy  filler  Sodom ; 
pride,  fullnefs  of  bread,  and  abundance  of  idleneis  was  in  her 
and  in  her  daughters,  neither  did  flie  ftrengthen  the  hand  of 
the  poor  and  needy."     Exekiel,  xvi.  49.     Ma  lone. 

-^  Jnd,  how  his  audit  ftands,  who  hiotvs,  fave  heaven  ?]  As 
it  appears  from  the  Ghoils  own  relation  that  he  was  in  purgatory, 
Hamlet's  doubt  could  only  be  how  long  he  had  to  continue  there. 

RiTSON. 


^  Up,  fword  ;  and  knoiv  thou  a  more  horrid  hent :]  To  heiit 
is  ufedby  Shakfpearc  for  to  feize,  to  catch,  to  lay  hold  on.  Hent 
is,  therefore,  hold,  or  feizure.  Day  hold  on  him,  fword,  at  a 
more  horrid  time.     Johnson. 

See  Vol.  VI.  p.  381,  n,  3.     Steevens. 
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Or  In  the  inceftuous  pleafures  of  his  bed  ;' 

At  gaming,  fwearing  ;^  or  about  fome  a6l 

That  has  no  relifh  of  falvation  in't  : 

Then  trip  him,  that  bis  heels  may  kick  at  heaven  i^ 

And  that  his  foul  may  be  as  damn'd,  and  black, 

As  hell,  whereto  it  goes/     My  mother  ftays:   ^ 

This  phyfick  but  prolongs  thy  lickly  days.      [Lxit. 

7  When  he  is  drunk,  ajeep,  or  in  his  rage  •, 

Or  in  the  inceftuous  pleafures  of  his  bed  ;]  So,  in  Marfton  s 
Infaliate  Countefs,  l6l3  : 

"  Didft  thou  not  kill  him  drunk  ?  .    ,  ^  „ 

"  Thou  ihouia'ft,  or  in  th'  embraces  of  his  kift. 

Steevens, 

"  At  gaming,  fwearing  ;]  Thus  the  folio.     The  quarto,  l604, 

reads— At  ^ame^   a  fwearing  ;  &c.     Malone. 

9  . that  his  heels  may  kick  at  heaven  j]  So,  inHeywood's 

Silver  Age,  iQl^:  '       ,.,,,       .   ^  ,,     ^  ^, ,. 

«  Whofe  heels  tript  up,  kick'd  gamfi  the  firmament. 

Steevens. 

^  As  hell,  tohereto  it  goes.-]  This  fpeech,  in  which  Hamlet, 
reprefented  as  a  virtuous  charader,  is  not  content  with  taking 
blood  for  blood,  but  contrives  damnation  for  the  man  that  he 
would  puniQi,  is  too  horrible  to  be  read  or  to  be  uttered. 

^  Johnson. 

This  fpeech  of  Hamlet's,  as  Johnfon  obferves,  is  horrible  in- 
deed :  yet  fome  moral  may  be  extraded  from  it,  as  all  his  fub- 
fequent  calamities  were  owing  to  lAiis  favage  refinement  ot 
revenge.     M.  Mason. 

That  a  fentiment  fo  infernal  ihould  have  met  with  innitators, 
may  excite  furprize  ;  and  yet  the  fame  fiend-like  difpofition  is 
Ihown  by  Lodowick,  in  Webfter's  JFhite  Devil,  or  Vittoria  Co- 

rombona,  l6l2  : 

«  ^ —  to  have  poifon'd 

"  The  handle  of  his  racket.     O,  that,  that!-^- 
<'  That  while  he  had  been  bandying  at  tennis, 
"  He  might  have  fworn  himfelf  to  hell,  and  flruck 
"  His  foul  into  the  hazard  !" 

A<^aln,  in  The  Honeft  Lawyer,  by  S.  S.  1616  : 
'^        "I  then  Ihould  ftrike  his  body  with  his  foul, 
"  And  fink  them  both  together." 

a4 
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The  King  rifes,  and  advances. 

King.  My  words  fly  up,  my  thoughts  remain  be- 
low : 
Words,  without  thoughts,  never  to  heaven  go. 

[Exit. 


Again,  in  the  third  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Four  Plays  in 
One : 

"  No  ',  take  him  dead  drunk  now,  luithout repentance" 

Steevens. 
The  fame  horrid  thought  has  been  adopted  by  Lewis  Maghin^ 
in  The  Dumb  Knight,  1033  : 

"  Nay,  but  be  patient,  fmooth  your  brow  a  little, 
"  And  you  iliall  take  them  as  they  dip  each  other ; 
"  Even  in  the  height  of  fin  ;  then  damn  tijem  both, 
"  And  Jet  them  iHnk  before  they  a1k  God  pardon, 
*'  That  your  revenge  niayjiretch  iinto  their fouJs." 

Malone. 
I  think  it  not  improbable,  that  when  Shakfpeare  put  this  hor- 
rid feniiment  mto  the  mouth  of  Hamlet,  he  might  have  recol- 
lected the  follov/ing  ftory  :  "  One  of  thefe  monfters  meeting  hig 
cneniie  unarmed,  tlireatned  to  kill  him,  if  he  denied  noL  God, 
his  power,  and  etrential  properties,  viz.  his  mercy,  fuftVance, 
&c.  ttie  which,  when  the  other,  defiring  lile,  pronounced  with 
great  horror,  kneeling  upon  his  knees  ;  the  bravo  cried  out,  nnwe 
will  I  kill  thy  body  and  Jhulc,  and  at  that  inftant  thruff  hira 
through  with  his  rapier."  Bri'cf  Difcourfe  of  tht  SpaiuJJi  Slate, 
tvith  a  Dialogue  annexed  intitlcd  PhllobaJ>lis,  4to.  15pO,  p.  24. 

Keed, 
A  fimilar  ftory  is  told  in  the   The  TurkiJIi  Spy,  Vol.  Ill, 
p.  243.    Malone. 
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SCENE  IV. 

Ano  flier  Room  in  the  fame. 

Enter  Queen  and  Polonius. 

Pol.  He  will  come  firaight.  Look,  you  lay- 
home  to  him  : 

Tell  him,  his  pranks  have  been  too  broad  to  bear 
with  ; 

And  that  your  grace  hath  fcreen'd  and  ftood  be- 
tween 

Much  heat  and  him.     I'll  filence  me  e'en  here.- 

Pray  you,  be  round  with  him.^ 

Queen.  I'll  warrant  you  ; 

Fear  me  not : — withdraw,  I  hear  him  coming. 

[Polonius  hides  himfelf.^ 

^  riljilence  me  een  here.']  I'll  lilence  me  even  here,  is, 

ril  ufe  no  more  words.     Johnson. 

^  le  round  u'ith  him,']  Here  the  folio  interpofeSj  impro- 
perly, I  think,  the  following  fpeech  : 

"  Ham.  [JFithin.]  Mother,  mother,  mother." 

Steevens. 

*  Polonius  hides  himfelf.]  The  concealment  of  Polonius  in  the 
Queen's  chamber,  during-  the  converfation  between  Hamlet  and 
his  mother,  and  the  manner  of  his  death,  were  fuggelled  by 
the  follow  ing  paflage  in  Tht;  Hystory  of  Ham  bid,  bl.  1,  fig.  D  1  : 
"  The  counfe'iour  entered  fecretly  into  the  queenes  chamber, 
and  there  hid  himfelfe  lehinde  the  arras,  and  long  before  the 
queene  and  Hamlet  came  thiii~.er  j  who  tieing  craftie  and  polli- 
tique,  as  foone  as  hee  was  within  the  chamber,  doubting  i  jme 
treafon,  and  fearing  if  he  fliould  fpeake  feverely  and  wifely  to 
his  mothei",  touching  his  fecret  pradifes,  hee  fliould  be  under- 
ftood,  and  by  that  means  intercepted,  ufed  his  ordinary  manner 
of  diffimulation,  and  began  to  come  [r  crow]  like  a  cocke, 
beating  with  his  arms  (in  fuch  manner  as  cockes  ufe  to  ftrike 
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Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Now,  mother  ;  -  what's  the  matter  ? 

Queen.  Hamlet,  thou  haft  thy  father  much  of- 
fended. 

Ham.  Mother,    you  have  my  father  much  of- 
fended. 

Queen.  Come,  come,  you  anfwer  with  an  idle 
tongue. 

Ham.  Go,  go,  you  queftion  with  a  wicked  tongue. 

Queen.  Why,  how  now,  Hamlet  ? 

Ham.  What's  the  matter  now  } 

Queen.  Have  you  forgot  me  ? 

Ham.  No,  by  the  rood,  not  fo  : 

You  are  the  queen,  your  huiband's  brother's  wife  ; 
And, — 'would  it  were  notfo!-^ — you  are  my  mo- 
ther.   . 

Queen.  Nay,  then  I'll  fet  thofe  to  you  that  can 
fpeak. 

Ham.  Come,  come,  and  lit  you  down ;  you  (hall 
not  budge ; 
You  go  not,  till  I  fet  you  up  a  glafs 
Where  you  may  fee  the  inmoft  part  of  you. 

u-ith  their  wings)  npon  the  hangings  of  the  chamber  j  whereby 
feeling  fomething  ftirving  under  them,  he  cried,  a  rat,  a  rat, 
and  prefently  drawing  his  fworde,  thrull  it  into  the  hangings ; 
which  done  5  palled  the  connfellour  (half-deade)  out  by  the 
heeles,  made  an  ende  of  killing  him  j  and,  being  llaine,  cut  his 
body  in  pieces,  which  he  caul'ed  to  be  boyied,  and  then  caft  it 
into  an  open  vault  or  privie."     Malone. 

^  And- — ^ would  it  were  nntfn  .']  The  folio  reads  — 
But  luould  you  ivcre  not  Jo.     IIenderson. 
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Queen.  What  wilt  thou  do  ?  thou  wilt  not  mur- 
der me  ? 
Help,  help,  ho ! 

Pol.   [Behind.^  What,  ho !  help ! 

H^M.  How  now  I  a  rat  ?^ 

Dead,  for  a  ducat,  dead. 

[Hamlet  makes  a  pafs  through  the  Arras. 

Pol.   \_Behind.~\  O,  I  am  llain. 

\_FaUs,  and  dies. 
Queen,  O  me,  what  haft  thou  done  ? 

Ham.  Nay,  I  know  not  : 

Is  it  the  king  ? 

[^Lifts  up  the  Arras,    and  draius  forth  Polo- 

NIUS. 

Queen.  O,  what  a  rafh  and  bloody  deed  is  this  ! 

Ham.  a  bloody  deed  ; — almoft  as  bad,  good  mo- 
ther, 
As  kill  a  king,  and  marry  with  his  brother. 
Queen.  As  kill  a  king  I^ 

*  Hoiv  now  !  a  rat  ?]  This  (as  Dr.  Farmer  has  obferved,)  is 
an  expreffion  borrowed  from  The  Hi/iory  of  Hum  I' let,  a  tranfla- 
tion  from  the  French  of  Belleforeft.     Steevens. 

^  Queen.  Js  ¥ill  a  king  I']  This  exclamation  may  be  confi- 
dered,  as  fome  hint  that  the  Queen  had  no  hand  in  the  murder  of 
Hamlet's  father.     Steevens, 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  Shakfpeare  intended  to  reprefent 
the  Queen  as  acceffary  to  the  murder  of  her  hulband.  The  fur- 
prize  Ihe  here  exprelfes  at  the  charge  feems  to  tend  to  her  ex- 
culpation. Where  the  variation  is  not  particularly  marked,  we 
may  prefume,  I  think,  that  the  poet  intended  to  tell  his  flory  as 
it  had  been  told  before.  Tlae  following  extraiSl,  therefore,  from 
The  Hijstory  of  Hamblet,  bl.  1.  relative  to  this  point,  will  pro- 
bably not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader  :  "  Fengon  [the  king  in 
the  prefent  play]  boldened  and  encouraged  by  fuch  impunitie, 
durft  venture  to  couple  himfelf  in  marriage  with  her,  wliom  he 
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Ham.  Ay,  lady,  'twas  my  word. — 

Thou  wretched,  ralh,  intruding  fool,  farewell  ! 

[To  POLONIUS, 

ufed  as  his  concubine  during  good  Horvendille's  life  5  in  that 
fort  fpottiug  his  name  wilh  a  double  vice,  incetluous  adulterie, 
and  paracide  murther. — This  adulterer  and  infamous  murtherel* 
flaundered  his  dead  brother,  that  he  would  have  flaine  his  wife, 
and  that  hee  by  chance  finding  him  on  the  point  ready  to  do  it, 
in  defence  of  the  lady,  had  flaine  him. — ^The  unfortunate  and 
wicked  woman  that  had  received  the  honour  to  be  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  valianteft  and  wifeft  princes  in  the  North,  imbafed  her- 
felfe  in  fuch  vile  fort  as  to  falfifie  her  faith  unto  him,  and,  which 
is  worfe,  to  marrie  him  that  had  bin  the  tyrannous  murtherer  of 
her  lawtul  hulband  ;  which  made  diver fe  men  think  thiit  Jhe  had 
leen  the  caiifer  of  the  murther,  thereby  to  live  in  her  adulterie 
without  controle."     Hyst.  0/  Havih.  fig.  C  1,  2. 

In  the  conference,  however,  with  her  fon,  on  which  the  pre- 
fent  fcene  is  founded,  flie  ftrongly  alferts  her  innocence  with  re- 
fpe6t  to  this  fa6l : 

"  I  know  well,  my  fonne,  that  I  have  done  thee  great  wrong 
in  marrying  wilh  Fengon,  the  cruel  tyrant  and  murtherer  of  thy 
father,  and  my  loyal  fpoufe ;  but  when  thou  flialt  confider  the 
fmall  means  of  refiftance,  and  the  treafon  of  the  palace,  with 
the  little  caufe  of  confidence  we  are  to  expc6t,  or  hope  for,  of 
the  courtiers,  all  wrought  to  his  will ;  as  alfo  the  power  he  made 
ready  if  I  fliould  have  refufed  to  like  him  ;  thou  wouldfi;  rather 
excufe,  than  accufe  me  of  lafcivioufnefs  or  inccnftancy,  much 
lefs  offer  me  that  wrong  to  Jufpedi  that  ever  thy  mother  Gerpth 
once  confentcd  to  the  death  and  murther  of  her  husband  :  fwear- 
ing  unto  thee  by  the  majeftie  of  the  gods,  that  if  it  had  layne  in 
me  to  have  refifted  the  tyrant,  although  it  had  beene  with  the 
lofle  of  my  blood,  yea  and  of  my  life,  I  would  furely  have  faved 
the  life  of  my  lord  and  hulband."     Hid.  fig.  D  4. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  in  the  drama  neither  the  king  or  queen 
make  fo  good  a  defence.  Shakfpeare  wilhed  to  render  them  as 
odious  as  he  could,  and  therefore  has  not  in  any  part  of  the  play 
furniihed  them  with  even  the  femblance  of  an  excufe  for  their 
conduft. 

Though  the  inference  already  mentioned  may  be  drawn  from 
the  furprize  which  our  poet  has  here  made  the  Queen  exprefs  at 
beina  charged  with  the  murder  of  her  hull)and,  it  is  obfervable 
that  "when  the  Player-Queen  |n  the  preceding  fcene  fays  : 
''  In  fecond  hulband  let  me  be  accurll ! 
"  None  wed  the  fecond^  but  ivJio  kili'd  thejirjij" 
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I  took  thee  for  thy  better ;  take  thy  fortune  : 
Thou  lind'it,  to  be  too  bufy,  is  fome  danger. — 


he  has  made  Hamlet  exclaim — "■  that's  ivormwood."  The 
Prince,  therefore,  both  from  the  expreffion  and  the  words  ad- 
drelfed  to  his  mother  in  the  prefent  fcene,  mull  be  fuppofed  to 
think  her  guilty. ^-Perhaps  after  all  this  inveftigation,  the  truth 
is,  that  Shakfpeare  himfelf  meant  to  leave  the  iiiatter  in  doubt. 

Malone. 
I  know  not  in  what  part  of  this  tragedy  the  King  and  Queen 
could  have  been  expe<5led  to  enter  into  a  vindication  of  their 
mutual  condu6t.  The  former  indeed  is  rendered  contemptible  as 
well  as  guilty ;  but  for  the  latter  our  poet  feeras  to  have  felt  all 
that  tendernefs  which  the  Ghoft  recommends  to  the  imitation  of 
her  fon.     Steevens. 

Had  Shakfpeare  thought  fit  to  have  introduced  the  topicks  I 
have  fuggefted,  can  there  be  a  doubt  concerning  his  ability  to 
introduce  them  ?  The  king's  juftification,  if  to  juftify  had  been 
the  poet's  objeft,  (which  it  certainly  was  not,)  might  have  been 
made  in  a  foliloquy  ;  the  queen's,  in  the  prefent  interview  with 
her  fon,     Malone. 

It  might  not  unappofitely  be  obferved,  that  every  new  com- 
mentator, like  Sir  T.  Planmer's  Othello,  mull  often  "  make  the 
meat  he  feeds  on."  Some  flight  objeftion  to  every  opinion  al- 
ready offered,  may  be  found  ;  and,  if  in  doubtful  cafes  we  are 
to  prefume  that  "  the  poet  tells  his  ftories  as  they  have  been  told 
before,"  we  mull  put  new  conftructions  on  many  of  his  fcenes, 
as  well  as  new  comments  on  their  verbal  obfcurities. 

For  inllance — touching  the  manner  in  which  Hamlet  difpofed 
of  Polonius's  body.  The  black-letter  hiftory  tells  us  he  "  cut  it 
in  pieces,  which  he  caufed  to  be  boiled,  and  then  caft  it  into  an 
open  vault  or  privie."  Are  we  to  conclude  therefore  that  he  did 
fo  in  the  play  before  us,  becaufe  our  author  has  left  the  matter 
doubtful  ?  Hamlet  is  only  made  to  tell  us,  that  this  dead  coun- 
fellor  was  "  fafely  llowed."  He  afterwards  adds,  "  —  you 
•  Ihall  no/t?  him"  &c.j  all  which  might  have  been  the  cafe,  had 
'the  direftion  of  the  aforefaid  hiltory  been  exa6tly  followed.  In 
this  tranfa6lion  then  (which  I  call  a  doubtful  one,  becaufe  the 
remains  of  Polonius  might  have  been  relcued  from  the 
forica,  and  afterwards  have  received  their  "  hugger-mugger" 
funeral)  am  I  at  liberty  to  fuppofe  he  had  had  the  fate  of  Helio- 
gabalus,  in  cloacam  7>iiJJks  P 

That  the  Queen  (who  may  ftill  be  regarded  as  innocent  of 
murder)  might  have  offered  Ibme  apology  for  her  ''  over-hafty 


238  HAMLET, 

Leave  wringing  of  your  hands  :    Peace ;    fit  yon 

down. 
And  let  me  wring  your  heart  :  for  {o  I  fhall. 
If  it  be  made  of  penetrable  ftuff ; 
If  damned  cullom  have  not  braz'd  it  fo. 
That  it  be  proof  and  bulwark  againft  fenfe. 

Queen.  What  have  I  done,  that  thou  dar'll  wag 
thy  tongue 
In  noife  fo  rude  againft  me  ? 

Bjm.  Such  an  a&., 

That  blurs  the  grace  and  blufh  of  modcfiy ; 
Calls  virtue,  hypocrite  ;  takes  off  the  rofe  * 


marriage,"  can  eafily  be  fuppofed  ;  but  Mr,  Malone  has  not 
fuggefted  what  defence  could  have  been  fet  up  by  the  royal  fra- 
tricide. My  acute  predecelTor,  as  well  as  the  novellill,  mud 
have  been  aware  that  though  female  weaknefs,  and  an  otfence 
againft  the  forms  of  the  world,  W'ill  admit  of  extenuation,  fuch 
guilt  as  that  of  the  ufurper,  could  not  have  been  palliated  by  the 
dramatick  art  of  Shakfpeare  ;  even  if  the  father  of  Hamlet  had 
been  reprefented  as  a  wicked  inftead  of  a  virtuous  character. 

Steevens. 

*  — —  takes  off  the  rofe  ^c]  Alluding  to  the  cuftom  of 
wearing  rofes  on  the  fide  of  the  face.  See  a  note  on  a  paflage 
m  King  John,  A6t  I.     Warbukton, 

I  believe  Dr.  Warburton  is  miftaken  ;  for  it  muft  be  allowed 
that  there  is  a  material  difference  between  an  ornament  worn  on 
the  forehead,  and  one  exhibited  on  the  Jide  of  the  face.  Some 
have  underftood  thefe  words  to  be  only  a  metaphorical  enlarge- 
ment of  the  fentiment  contained  in  the  preceding  line  : 

"  blurs  the  grace  and  hlujh  of  modefty  :" 

but  as  the  forehead  is  no  proper  fituation  for  a  llufh  to  be  dif- 
played  in,  we  may  have  recourfe  to  another  explanation. 

It  was  once  the  cuftom  for  thofe  who  were  betrothed,  to  wear 
fome  flower  as  an  external  and  confpicuous  mark  of  their  mutual 
enoaoement.     So,  in  Spenfer's  Shepherd's  Calendar  for  April : 
"  Bring  coronations  and  fops  in  wine, 
"   JFbrn  of  paramours." 

Lyte,  in  his  Herial,  15/8,  enumerates  fops  in  wine  among 
the  iinaller  kind  of  (ingle  gillifiowers  or  pinks. 

Figure  A,  in  the  Morrice-dance  (a  plate  of  which  is  annexed 
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From  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  love, 

to  The  Fir/}  Part  of  King  Henry  IF.)  has  a  flower  fixed  on  his 
forehead,  and  feems  to  be  meant  for  the  paramour  of  the  female 
charader.  The  flower  miglit  be  defigned  for  a  rnfe,  as  the 
colour  of  it  is  red  in  the  painted  glafs,  though  its  form  is  ex-  . 
prefled  with  as  little  adherence  to  nature  as  that  of  the  mary- 
gold  in  the  hand  of  the  lady.  It  may,  however,  condu6t  us  to 
affix  a  new  meaning  to  the  lines  in  quertion.  This  flower,  as  I 
have  fince  difcovered,  is  exadly  fliaped  like  ihtfops  in  wine,  now 
called  the  Deptford  Pink. 

An  Addrefs  "  To  all  Jadiciall  cenfurers,"  prefixed  to  The 
Whipper  nf  the  Satyre  his  Pennance  in  a  white  Sheete,  or  the 
Beadle's  Confutation,  16OI,  begins  likewife  thus  : 

"  Brave  fprited  gentles,  on  whole  com.Q\y  front 
"  The  7q/e  of  favour  fits  majefticall, — ." 
Sets  a  lUfter  there,  has  the  fame  meaning  as  in  Meafure  for 
Meqfure: 

"  Who  falling  in  the  flaws  of  her  own  youlh, 
"  Hath  blijierd  her  report." 
See  Vol.  VI.  p,  2(32,    n.  2.     Steevens, 

I  believe,  by  the  rnfe  was  only  meant  the  rofeate  hue.  The 
forehead  certainly  appears  to  us  an  odd  place  for  the  hue  of  in- 
nocence to  dwell  on,  but  Shakfpeare  might  place  it  there  with  as 
much  propriety  as  a  fmile.  In  Trail  us  and  Cnf}ida  we  find 
thefe  lines  ; 

"  So  rich  advantage  of  a  promis'd  glory, 

"  Afifniiles  upon  the  forehead  of  this  adion." 
That  part  of  the  forehead  which  is  fituated  between  the  eye- 
brows, feems  to  have  been  confidered  by  our  poet  as  the  feat  of 
innocence  and  modefiy.     So,  in  a  fubfequent  fcene  : 

" brands  the  harlot, 

"  Even  here,  between  the  chafe  and  unfmirch'd  Irom 

"  Of  my  true  mother."     Malone. 

In  the  foregoing  quotation  from  Troilus  and  Crefjlda,  I  un- 
derftand  that  the /b7-e/'e«f/  \9,  fnih-d  upon  hj  advantage,  and  not 
that  the  forehead  is  itfclf  the  J  milcr.  Thus,  lays  Laertes  in  the 
play  before  us  : 

"  Occaiwnf miles  upon  a  fecond  leave." 
But  it  is  not  the  leave  that  f miles,  but  occafion  that  fmiUs  upon 
it. 

In  the  fubfequent  paflage,  our  author  had  no  choice  ;  for  having 
alluded  to  that  part  of  the  face  which  Avas  anciently  branded 
with  a  mark  of  Ihame,  he  was  compelled  to  place  his  token  of 
innocence  in  a  correfponding  fituation.     Steevens. 
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And  fets  a  blifter  there  ;  makes  marriage  vow^ 

As  falfe  as  dicers'  oaths :  O,  fuch  a  <leed 

As  from  the  body  of  contra6l'on  '^  pkicks 

The  very  foul ;  and  fweet  religion  makes 

A  rhapfody  of  words  :  Heaven's  f  ice  doth  glow ; 

Yea,  this  folidity  and  compound  mafs. 

With  triltful  vifage,  as  ogainfl  the  doom, 

Is  though t-fick  at  the  a6tJ 


9  fioifi   the  lody  of  contra6liori  —  ]     ContraSiion  for 

marriage  contraci      Warburton. 

'  Heaven  s  face  doth  glotu^ 

Yea,  the  folidity  and  compound  mafs, 
With  trijiful  vifags,  as  againji  the  doom. 
Is  thought-Jick  at  the  act.]  If  any  fenfe  can  be  found  here, 
it  is  this.  The  fun  glows  [and  does  it  not  always  ?]  and  the  very 
folid  mafs  of  earth  has  a  niftful  vifage,  and  is  thought-fick.  All 
this  is  fad  ftufF.  The  old  quarto  reads  much  nearer  to  the  poet's 
fenfe : 

Heaveris  face  does  glow. 
O'er  this  folidity  and  compound  mafs, 
JPith  heated  vifage,  as  againji  the  doom, 
Is  thought-Jick  at  the  aSt. 
From  whence  it  appears,  that  Shakfpeare  wrote. 
Heaven  s  face  doth  glow. 
O'er  this  folidity  and  compound  mafs, 
JVith  trijiful  vifage;  and,  as  'gainji  the  doom, 
Is  thought  fick  at  the  act. 
This  makes  a  fine  fenfe,  and  to  this  effect.     The  fun  looks  upon 
our  globe,  the  fcene  of  this  murder,  with  an  angry  and  mournful 
countehafice,  half  hid  in  eclipfe,  as  at  the  day  of  doom. 

Wakburton, 

The  word  heated,  though  it  agrees  well  enough  with  glow,  is, 
I  think,  not  fo  ftriking  as  trijiful,  which  was,  I  fuppofe,  chofen 
at  the  revifal.  I  believe  the  whole  paflage  now  ftands  as  the  author 
gave  it.  Dr.  Warburton's  reading  reftores  two  impro})rieties, 
which  Shakfpeare,  by  his  alteration,  had  removed.  In  the  firft, 
and  in  the  new  reading.  Heaven's  t^ceglotvs  tvith  tristful  vifage  j 
and.  Heaven's  face  is  thought-fick.  To  the  common  reading 
there  is  no  jnft  obje6tion.     Johnson. 

I  am  ftrongly  inclined  to  think  that  the  reading  of  the  quarto» 
l604,  is  the  true  one.     In  Shakfpeare's  licentious  di6tion,  the; 
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Qu£EK.  Ah  me,  what  SL<St, 

That  roars  fo  loud,^  and  thunders  in  the  index  ?3 

Hjm.  Look  here,  upon  this  pi6ture,  and  on  this  ;^ 


meaning  may  be^ — -The  face  of  heaven  doth  glow  with  heated 
Vifage  over  the  earth  :  and  heaven  as  againft  the  day  of  judge- 
ment, is  thought-fick  at  the  a6t. 

Had  not  our  poet  St.  Luke's  defcription  of  the  laft  day  in  his 
thoughts  ? — "  And  there  Ihall  be  ligns  in  the  fun  and  in  the 
moon,  and  in  the  ftars;  and  upon  the  earth  diftrefs  of  nations, 
with  perplexity,  the  fea  and  the  waves  roaring :  men's  hearts 
failing  them  for  fear,  and  for  looking  on  thofe  things  which  are 
coming  on  the  earth  ;  for  the  powers  of  heaven  fhall  be 
iliaken,"  &c,     Malone. 

^  That  roars  fo  loud,']  The  meaning  Is, —  Wliat  is  this  aft,  of 
which  the  difcovery,  or  mention,  cannot  be  made,  but  with  tliis 
violence  of  clamour?     Johnson. 

^  and  thunders  in  the  index?]  Mr,  Edwards  obferves, 

that  the  indexes  of  many  old  books  were  at  that  time  inferted  at 
the  beginning,  inftead  of  the  end,  as  is  now  the  cuftom.  This 
obfervation  I  have  often  feen  confirmed. 

So,  in   Othello,  Aft  II.  fc.  vii :   " an  index  and  obfcure 

prologue  to  the  hiftory  of  luft  and  foul  thoughts."     Steevens. 

Bullokar  in  his  Expojitor,  8vo.  1616,  defines  an  Index  by  "  A 
table  in  a  booke."  "The  table  was  almofl:  always  prefixed  to  tlie 
books  of  our  poet's  age.  Indexes,  in  the  fenfe  in  which  we  now 
tinderftand  the  word,  were  very  uncommon,     Malone. 

*  Look  here,  upon  this  piSiure,  and  on  this;"]  It  is  evident 
from  the  following  words, 

"  AJiation,  like  the  herald  Mercury,"  &c, 
that  thefe  piftures  which  are  introduced  as  miniatures  on  the 
ftage,  were  meant  for  whole  lengths,  being  part  of  the  furniture 
of  the  Queen's  clofet : 

"  like  Maia's  fon  he  flood, 

"  And  fliook  his  plumes."     Paradife  Loji,  Book  V, 
Hamlet,  who,  in  a  former  fcene,  has  cenfured  thofe  who  gav2 
"  forty,  fifty,  a  hundred  dticats  apiece"  for  his  uncle's  "  pifture 
in  little,"  would  hardly  have  condefcended  to  carry  fuch  a  thing 
in  his  pocket.     Steevens. 

The  introduftion  of  miniatures  in  this  place  appears  to  be  a 
modern  innovation,  A  print  prefixed  to  Rowe's  edition  of 
Hamlet,  publilhed  in  1709,  proves  this.     There,  the  two  roya\ 

Vol.  XVIII.  R 


242  HAMLET, 

The  counterfeit  prcfentment  of  two  brothers. 
See,  what  a  grace  was  featecl  on  this  brow : 
Hyperion's  curls  ;5  the  front  of  Jove  himfelf ; 
An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command  ; 
A  ftation  like  the  herald  Mercury,^ 


portraits  are  exhibited  as  half-lengths,  hanging  in  the  Queen's 
clofet ;  and  either  thus,  or  as  whole-lengths,  they  probably  were 
exhibited  from  the  time  of  the  original  performance  of  this  tra- 
gedy to  the  death  of  Betterton.  To  half-lengths,  however,  the 
fame  objedion  lies,  as  to  miniatures.     Malone. 

We  may  aUb  learn,  that  from  this  print  the  trick  of  kicking 
the  chair  down  on  the  appearance  of  the  Ghoft,  was  adopted  by 
modern  Hamlets  from  the  pradtice  of  their  predecelfors. 

Steevens. 

5  Hyperion  's  curls  j]  It  is  obfen-able,  that  Hyperion  is  ufed 
by  Spenfer  with  the  fame  error  in  quantity.     Farmer. 

I  have  never  met  with  an  earlier  edition  of  Marflon's  Infatiate 
Coantefs  than  tliat  in  l6l3.  In  this  the  following  lines  oc- 
cur, which  bear  a  clofe  relemblance  to  Hamlet's  defcription  of 
his  father  : 

"  A  donatlv^e  he  hath  of  every  god  ; 

"  Apollo  gave  him  locks,  Jove  his  high  yroraf." 

"  dignos  et  Apolline  crines.''' 

Ovid's  Metam.  B.  III.  thus  tranflated  by  Golding,  158/  : 

"  And  haire  that  one  might  worthily  Apollo's  haire  it 
,  deeme."     Steevens. 

*  A  ftation  like  the  herald  Mercury,  ^c."]  Station,  in  this  in- 
ilance,  does  not  mean  the  fpot  where  any  one  is  placed,  but  ths 
itti  of  Jlnnding.     So,  in  Anlgny  and  Cleopatra,  Atl  III,  fe.  iii ; 

"  Her  motion  and  htv  ftation  are  as  one." 
On  turning  to  Mr.  Theobald's  firft  edition,  I  tind  that  he  had 
made  the  fame  remark,  and  fupported  it  by  the  fame  inflance. 
The  obfervation  is  neceffary,  for  otherwife  the  compliment  de- 
figned  to  the  attitude  of  the  King,  would  be  beftowed  on  th® 
place  where  Mercury  is  reprefented  as  itanding.     Steevens. 

■  In  the  firft  fcene  of  Tiinon  of  Athens,  the  poet,  admiring  » 
pifture,  introduces  the  fame  image  : 

"  How  this  grace 

"  Speaks  his  own  fanding  T'     Malone. 

■  I  think  it' not  improbable  that  Sliakfpeare  caught  this  image 
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New-lighted  on  a  heaven -ki fling  hill ;'' 
A  combination,  and  a  form,  indeed, 
Where  every  god  did  feem  to  let  his  feal, 
To  give  the  world  afliirance  of  a  man  : 
This  was  youi-  hufband. — Look  you  now,  what  fol- 
lows : 
Here  is  your  hulband  ;  like  a  mildew'd  ear, 
Blading  his  wholefome  brother.^     Have  you  eyes  ? 
Could  you  on  this  fair  mountain  leave  to  feed. 
And  batten  9  on  this  moor  ?   Ha  !  have  you  eyes  ? 


from  Phaer's  tranflatlon  of  Virgil,  (Fourth  j^neid,)  a  book  that 
without  doubt  he  had  read  : 

"  And  now  approaching  neere,  the  top  he  feeth  and 

mighty  linis 
*'  Of  Atlas,  mountain  tough,  that  heaven  on  boyft'rous 

Jhoulders  leaves  j — 
"  There  Jirjf  on  ground  with  wings  of  might  doth  Mer' 

cury  arrive, 
"  Then  down  from  tlience  right  over  feas  himfelfe  doth 
headlong  drive." 
In  the  margin  are  thefe  words  :  ^'  The  defcription  oi  Mercury's 
journey  from  heaven,  along  the  moMw^aJw  Atlas  in  Afrike,  higheji 
on  earth."     Malone. 

'  heaven-klfling  Ai//;]  So,  in  Troilus  and  CreJ/lda  : 

Yon  towers  whofe  wanton  tops  do  bttjs  the  clouds." 


Again,  in  Chapman's  ^erfion  of  the  fourteenth  Iliad  . 

"  A  fir  It  was  that  Ihotpaft  air,  and  kifs'd  the  hurmng Jty." 

Steevens, 
'  — —  like  a  mildew'd  ear, 
Blafting  his  wholefome  brother.']  This  alludes  to  Pharaoh's 
Dream,  in  the  41ft  chapter  of  Gene/is.     Steevens. 

batten  — ]  i.  e.  to  grow  fat.     So,  in  Claudius  Tiberius 


Nero,   1607 

"  •  and  for  milk  ■^- 

"  I  batten'd  was  with  blood." 
Again,  in  Marlowe's  Jew  of  Malta,  1633  : 

"  make  her  round  and  plump, 

"  And  batten  more  than  you  are  aware." 
Bat  is  an  ancient  word  for  increafe.     Hence  the  adjective 
hatful,  fo  often  ufed  by  Drayton  in  his  Poluolbion.     Steevens, 

R2 


244  HAMLET, 

You  cannot  call  it,  love :  for,  at  your  age, 
The  hey-day  in  the  blood '  is  tame,  it's  humble, 
And  waits  upon  the  judgment ;  And  what  judgment 
Would  ftep   from  this  to  this  ?    Senfe,  fure,  you 

have, 
Elfe,  could  you  not  have  motion  :-  But,  fure,  that 
,    fenfe 


*  Tke  hey-day  in  the  Hood  — ]  This  expreffion  occurs  in  FordV 
'Tis  Pityjhes  a  IVhore,   l633  : 

-*'  . muft 

"  The  hey-day  of  your  luxury  be  fed 
"  Up  to  a  Ixirfeit  ?"     Steevens. 

^  Senje,  fure,  you  have, 

Elfe,  conJd  you  not  have  motion  :]  But  from  what  philofo- 
phy  our  editors  learnt  this,  I  cannot  tell.  Since  viotinn  depends 
fo  little  upon  fevfe,  that  the  greateft  part  of  Motion  in  the  uni- 
verfe,  is  amongft  bodies  devoid  oi^  fevfe.     We  lliould  read  : 

Elfe,  could  you  not  have  notion. 
i.  e.  intelle6t,  reafon,  &c.  This  alludes  to  the  famous,  peripa- 
tetic principle  of  Nil  ft  in  intellet5tu,  quod  nonfuerit  in  fenfu. 
And  how  fond  our  author  was  of  applying,  and  alluding  to,  the 
principles  of  this  philofophy,  \Ve  have  given  feveral  inflances. 
The  principle  in  particular  has  been  lince  taken  for  the  founda- 
tion of  one  of  the  noblefl  works  that  thefe  latter  ages  have  pro- 
duced.    Warburton. 

The  whole  pafTage  is  wanting  in  the  folio  ;  and  wliich  foever 
of  the  readings  be  the  true  one,  the  poet  was  not  indebted  to 
this  boafted  philofophy  for  his  choice.     Steevens. 

Senfe  is  fometimes  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  for  fenfation  ox  ferfual 
appetite;  as  motion  is  the  effeft  produced  by  the  impulfe  of 
nature.  Such,  I  think,  is  the  fignification  of  thefe  words  here. 
So,  in  Meqfure  for  Meafure : 

"  fhe  fpeaks,  and  'tis 

"  Such  fenfe,  that  my  fenfe  breeds  with  it," 
Again,  more  appofitely  in  the  fame  play,  where  both  iht  words 
occur : 

"  One  who  never  feels 

*'  The  wanton  Itings  and  motions  of  the.  feff." 
So,  in  Braithwaite's  Survey  of  Hiftories,  l(3l4  :   "  Thefe  co;?- 
tinent  relations  will  reduce  the  ftraggling  motions  toafltiore  fettled 
and  retired  harbour." 
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Is  apoplex'd  :  for  madnefs  would  not  err ; 

Nor  fenfe  to  ecfiafy  was  ne'er  fo  thrall'd. 

But  it  relerv'd  fome  quantity  of  choice, 

To  ferve  in  fuch  a  difference.     What  devil  was't, 

That  thus  hath  cozen'd  you  at  hoodman-blind  ?5 

Eyes  without  feeling,-+  feeling  without  fight. 

Ears  without  hands  or  eyes,  fmellihg  fans  all, 

Or  but  a  fickly  part  of  one  true  fenfe 

Could  not  fo  mope. 5 

O  fhame  !  where  is  thy  blufh  ?  Rebellious  hell. 

If  thou  canft  mutine  in  a  matron's  bones/ 


SL'?ife  has  already  been  ufed  in  this  fcene,  for  feiifation  : 
"  That  it  be  proof  and  bulwark  againil /fw/e." 

Malone. 

^  at  hoodman-blind  ?]     This  is,  I  fuppofe,  the  fame  as 

llindmaTis-luff.     So,  in  The  JVife  Woman  of  Hogsden,  l638  : 

"  Why  fhould  I  play  at  itood-man  blind  ?" 
Again,  in  Two  Lamentable  Tragedies  in  One,  the  One  a  Murder 
of  M after  Beech,  &c.   I6OI  : 

"  Pick  out  men's  eyes,  and  tell  them  that's  the  fport 
"  Of  hood-man  blind."     Steevens. 

*  Et/es  without  feeling,  &c.]     This  and  the  three  following 
lines  are  omitted  in  the  folio.     Steevexs. 

^  Could  notfo  mope.]     i.  e.  could  not  exhibit  fuch  marks  of 
ftupidity.     The  fame  word  is  ufed  in  The  Tempcjt,  fc.  ult  : 
"  And  were  brought  moping  hither."     Steevens. 

^  Rebellious  hell,      . 

If  thou  canft  mutine  in  a  matron  s  hones,  &c.]  Thus  the 
old  copies.  Shakfpeare  calls  mutineers, — mutines,  in  a  fubfequent 
fcene.     Steevens. 

So^  in  Othello  : 

*'  • •  this  hand  of  yours  requires 

*'  A  fequefter  from  liberty,  falting  and  prayer, 
"  Much  caftigation,  exercife  devout ; 
*'  For  here's  a  young  and  fweating  devil  here, 
"  That  commonly  rebels.'' 
To  mutine,    for  which  the  modern  editors  have  fubftituted 
viutiny,  was  the  ancient  term,  lignifyingto  rile  in  mutiny.     So, 
in  Knolles's  Hifiory  of  the  Turks,  l003  :  "  The  Janifaries — be- 
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To  flaming  youth  let  virtue  be  as  wax, 

And  melt  in  her  own  fire :  proclaim  no  fhame, 

When  the  compullive  ardour  gives  the  charge  ; 

Since  frofl  itlelf  as  a6hvely  doth  burn. 

And  reafori  panders  will.^ 

QuE£^\  O  Hamlet,  fpeak  iio  more 

Thou  turn'lt  mine  eyes  into  my  very  foul ; 
And  there  I  fee  fuch  black  and  grained  ^  fpots. 
As  will  not  leave  their  tin6l.9 

IJjM,  Nay,  but  to  live 

In  the  rank  fweat  of  an  enfeamed  bed ;' 


came  wonderfully  dilcontented^  and  began  to  mutine  In  diverfe 
places  of  the  citie."     Malone. 

'  reqfon  panders  will.']    So  the  folio,  I  think)  rightly  ; 

but  the  reading  of  the  quarto  is  defenfible  : 

■  req/bn  pardons  wi/l.     Johnson. 

Panders  was  certainly  Shakfpeare's  word.  So,  in  Feints  and 
Adonis  : 

*'  When  reafon  is  the  haicd  to  luji's  ahife."     Malone. 

'  grained — ]  Died  in  grain.     Johnson. 

I  am  not  quite  certain  that  the  epithet — grained,  is  juftly  in- 
terpreted. Our  author  employs  the  fame  adjedtive  in  The  Coincdy 
of  Errors  : 

"  Though  now  this  grained  face  of  mine  be  hid,"  Sec. 
and  in  this  inftance  the  allulion  is  moft  certainly  to  the  furrows  in 
the  grain  of  wood. 

Shakfpeare  might  therefore  defign  the  Queen  to  fay,  that  her 
fpots  of  guilt  were  not  merely  iuperficial,  but  indented. — A  paf- 
lage,  however,  in  Twelfth- Night,  will  fufficiently  authorize  Dr. 
Johnfon's  explanation  :  "  'Tis  in  grain,  lir,  'twill  endure  wind 
and  weather."     Steevens. 

**  As  will  not  leave  their  tinSl.']  To  leave  is  to  part  with, 
give  up,  refign.     So,  in  The  Tu-o  Gentlemen  of  Verona  : 
"  It  feems,  you  lov'd  her  not,  to  leave  her  token." 

The  quartos  read  : 
•     As  will  leave  there  their  tin6i.     Steevens. 

' enfeamed  led;']  Thus  tlie  folio  :  i.  e,  greafy  bed. 

Johnson, 
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Stew'd  in  corruption  ;  honeying,  and  making  love 
Over  the  nafty  Itye ; 

Queen.  O,  fpeak  to  me  no  more ; 

Thefe  words,  like  daggers  enter  in  mine  ears  ; 
No  more,  fweet  Hamlet. 

Ham.  '  A  murderer,  and  a  villain  ; 

A  ilave,  that  is  not  twentieth  part  the  tythe 
Of  your  precedent  lord  : — a  vice  of  kings:- 
A  cutpurle  of  the  empire  and  the  rule ; 
That  from  a  fhelf  the  precious  diadem  ftole,^ 
And  put  it  in  his  pocket ! 


Thus  alfo  the  quarto,  l604.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  ufe  the 
word  infeamed  in  the  fame  I'enfe,  in  the  third  of  their  Four  Plays 
in  One  : 

"  His  leachery  infeam'd  upon  him." 

In  The  Book  of  Hauhjng,  &c.  bl.  IT  no  date^  we  are  told  that 
"  Eiifayme  of  a  hauke  is  the  grece." 

In  Randle  Holme's  Academy  of  Armory  and  Blazon,  B.  II. 
ch.  ii,  p.  238,  we  are  told  that  "  Enfeame  is  the  purging  of  a 
hawk  from  her  glut  and  greafe,"  From  the  next  page  in  the 
fame  work,  we  learn  that  the  glut  is  "  a  llimy  fubttance  in  the 
belly  of  the  hawk." 

In  fome  places  it  means  hogs'  lard,  in  others,  the  greafe  or 
oil  with  which  clothiers  befinear  their  wool  to  make  it  draw  out 
in  fpinning. 

Incejliious  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto,  l6l  1.     Steevens. 

In  the  Weft  of  England,  the  injide  fat  of  a  goofe,  when  dif- 
folved  by  heat,  is  called  its  feam  ;  and  Shakfpeare  has  uljed  the 
v/ord  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  his  Troilus  and  CreJJlda  : 

"  lliall  the  proud  lord, 

^'  That  baftes  his  arrogance  with  his  own  feam." 

Henley. 

^  vice  of  kings  :]  A  low  mimick  of  kings.     The  vice  is 

the  fool  of  a  farce  ;  from  whence  the  modern  punch  is  defcended. 

Johnson. 

^  That  frovi  a  fhelf  &c.]  This  is  faid  not  unmeaningly,  but 
to  (how,  that  the  ufurper  came  not  to  the  crown  by  any  glorious 
villainy  that  carried  danger  with  it,  but  by  the  low  cowardly 
theft  of  a  conomon  pilferer,    Warburton, 
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HAMLET, 

Queen. 

No  more. 

Enter  Ghoft, 

Ham.  a  king 

Of  Ihreds  and  patches  :4-r- 
Save  me,  and  hover  o'er  me  with  your  wings, 
You  heavenly  guards  ! — What  would  your  gracious 
figure  ? 

Queen.  Alas,  he's  mad. 

Ham.  Do  you  not  come  your  tardy  Ton  to  chide. 
That,  laps'd  in  time  and  paffion,5  lets  go  by 
The  important  ailing  of  your  dread  command  ? 
O,  fay  ! 

Ghost.  Do  not  forget :  This  vifitation 
Is  but  to  whet  thy  almoft  blunted  purpofe. 
But,  look  !  amazement  on  thy  mother  fits  : 
O,  ftep  betv^een  her  and  her  fighting  foul ; 
Conceit  in  weakefl  bodies  ftrongefi:  works  ;^ 
Speak  to  her,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  How  is  it  with  you,  lady  ? 

Queen.  Alas,  how  is't  with  you  ? 
That  you  do  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy, 
And  with  the  incorporal  air  do  hold  difcourfe  ? 

*  jd  king 

Ofjhreds  and  patches  .•]  This  is  faid,  purfuing  the  idea  of 
the  vice  of  kings.  The  vice  was  dreffed  as  a  fool,  in  a  coat  of 
party-coloured  patches.     Johnson. 

*  laps'd  in  time  and  pajjion,']  That,  having  fufFered  time 

to  Jlip,  and  pojjion  to  cool,  lets  go  &c.     Johnson. 

*  Conceit  in  weakejl  bodies  Jlrongejl  works  j]  Conceit  for  ima-' 
ginalion. 

So,  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

"  And  the  conceited  painter  was  fo  nice."     Malone. 

See  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Aft  II.  fc.  vi.     Steevens. 
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Forth  at  your  eyes  your  fpirlts  wildly  peep  ; 
And,  as  the  ileeping  Ibldiers  in  the  alarm, 
Your  bedded  hair,  like  life  in  excrements,' 
Starts  up,  and  ftands  on  end.     O  gentle  fon,  ■ 
Upon  the  heat  and  flame  of  thy  diftemper 
Sprinkle  cool  patience.^     Whereon  do  you  look  ? 
H^M.  On  him  \  on  him  ! — Look  you,  how  pale 

he  glares  ! 
His  form  and  caufe  conjoin'd,  preaching  to  flones,9 
Would  make  them    capable.' — Do  not  look  upon 

me; 


'  — —  like  life  in  excrements,]  The  hairs  are  excrementitious, 
that  is,  without  life  or  lenlation  ;  yet  thofe  very  hairs,  as  if 
they  had  Ufe,  ftart  up,  kc.     Pope. 

So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  The  time  has  been 

•"■ my  fell  of  hair, 

"  Would  at  a  difmal  treatife  roufe  andjiir, 
f  ^s  life  were  int.''     Malone. 

Not  only  the  hair  of  animals  having  neither  life  nor  fenfation 
•was  called  an  excrement,  but  the  feathers  of  birds  had  the  lame 
appellation.  Thus,  in  Izaac  Walton's  Complete  Angler,  P.  I. 
c.  i.  p.  9,  edit.  1/66 :  "  I  will  not  undertake  to  mention  the 
feveral  kinds  of  fowl  by  which  this  is  done,  and  his  curious  palate 
pleafed  by  day  ;  and  which,  with  their  very  excrements,  afford 
him  a  foft  lodging  at  night."     Whalley. 

^  Upon  the  heat  and  Jlame  of  thy  difiemper 

Sprinkle  cool  patience. "]  This  metaphor  feems  to  have  been 
fuggefled  by  an  old  black  letter  novel,  (already  quoted  in  a  note 
on  The  Merchant  of  Fenice,  Aft  III.  fc.  ii.)  Green's  Hifiory  of 
the  fair  Bellora  :  "  Therefore  flake  the  burning  lieate  of  thy 
flaming  afFeftions,  with  fome  drops  of  cooling  moderation." 

Steevens. 

'  preaching  to  Jtones — ]    Thus,  in  Sidney's  Arcadia, 

Lib.  V  :   "  Their  paffions  then  fo  fwelling  in  them,  they  would 
have  made  auditors  of  Jtones,  rather  than"  &c. '   Steevens. 

^  His  form  and  caufe  conjoin  d,   preaching  to  Jtones, 

Would  make  them  capable.]  Capable  here  fignifies  intelli- 
gent j  endued  with  underftanding.     So,  in  King  Richard  III : 


'>50  HAMLET, 

Left,  with  this  piteous  a6lion,  you  convert 
My  Hern  efFeds :-  then  what  I  have  to  do 
Will  want  true  colour ;  tears,  perchance,  for  blood. 

Queen.  To  whom  do  you  fpeak  this  ? 

Hjm.  Do  you  fee  nothing  there  ? 

Queen.  Nothing  at  all ;  yet  all,  that  is,  I  fee. 

Ham.  Nor  did  you  nothing  hear  ? 

Queen,  No,  nothing,  but  ourfelves. 

Ham.  Why,  look  you  there  !  look,  how  it  fteals 
away  ! 
My  father,  in  his  habit  as  he  liv'd  !-' 
Look,  where  he  goes,  even  now,  out  at  the  portal ! 

[Exit  Ghoft. 
Queen.  This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain : 

'•'  ' O,  'tis  a  parlous  boy, 

"  Bold,  quick,  ingenious,  forward,  capable.'* 

We  yet  life  capacity  in  this  fenfe.     See  alfo  Vol,  XV.  p.  187, 

&:c.  n.  2.     Malone. 

^  Myjtern  efFeds  :]  Effects  for  adions  ;  deeds  effeBed. 

Malone. 

^  My  father,  in  his  kalit  as  he  liv'd  f]  If  the  poet  means  by 
this  exprelfion,  that  his  father  appeared  in  his  own  familiar 
kalit,  he  has  either  forgot  that  he  had  originally  introduced  him 
in  armour,  or  muft  have  meant  to  vary  his  drefs  at  this  his  lafi; 
appearance.  Shakfpeare's  difficulty  might  perhaps  be  a  little  ob- 
viated by  pointing  the  line  thus  : 

-My  father — in  his  habit — as  he  liv'd!     Steevens. 

A  man's  armour,  who  is  ufed  to  wear  it,  may  be  called  his 
kalit,  as  \wll  as  any  other  kind  of  clothing.  As  he  lived,  pro- 
bably means — "  as  if  he  were  alive — as  if  he  hved." 

M.  Mason. 

As  if  is  frequently  fo  ufed  inthefe  plays  ;  but  this  interpreta- 
tion does  not  entirely  remove  the  difficulty  which  has  been  ftated. 

Maione. 
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This  bodilefs  creation  ecfiafy 
Is  very  cunning  in.-^ 

Ham.  Ecftaiy  ! 
My  pulfe,  as  your?,  doth  temperately  keep  time, 
And  makes  as' healthful  mulick  :  It  is  not  madnefs, 
That  I  have  utter'd  :  bring  me  to  the  teii, 
And  I  the  matter  will  re-word  ;  which  madnefs 
Would  gambol  from.     Mother,  for  love  of  grace. 
Lay  not  that  flattering  un6lion  to  your  foul. 
That  not  your  trefpafs,  but  my  madnefs  fpeaks : 
It  will  but  fkin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place  ;5 
Whiles  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within, 
Infe(3:s  unfeen.     Confefs  yourfelf  to  heaven  ; 
Repent  what's  pad ;  avoid  what  is  to  come  ; 
And  do  not  fpread  the  compoft  on  the  weeds,*^ 
To  make  them  ranker.  Forgive  me  this  my  virtue  : 
For  in  the  fatnefs  of  thefe  purfy  times, 
Virtue  itfelf  of  vice  mult  pardon  beg  ; 
Yea,  curb  ^  and  woo,  for  leave  to  do  him  good. 

•*  This  is  the  very  coinage  nf  your  brain  : 
This  bodilefs, creation  ecjtafy 

Is  very  cunning  iw.]      So,  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrecc  : 
"  Sachjkadows  are  tlie  weak  brain's  forgeries." 

Malone 
Ecftnfy  in  this  place,  and  many  others,  means  a  temporary 
alienation  of  mind,   a  fit.     So,  in  Eliojio  Libidinofo,   a  novel, 

by  John  Hinde,   1606  :   " that  burlting  out  of  an   ecftaj'y 

wherein  Ihe  had  long  flood,  like  one  beholding  Medufa's  head, 
lamenting"  Sec.     Steevens. 

See  Vol.  X.  p.  162,  n.  2.     Malone. 

*  fkin  and  film  the  tdcerous  place  j]  The  fame  indelicate 

allufion  occurs  in  Meafurefor  Mcnfure  : 

"  That  ^ias  the  vice  o'the  top."     Steevens. 

*  ■-       do  not  fpread  the  compojt  &c.]    Do  not,  by  any  new 
indulgence,  heighten  your  former  offences.     Johnson. 

'  curl — ]    That  is,  bend  and  truckle,  Fr.  courier.     So, 

in  Pierce  Plowman  : 

"  Then  I  courlid  on  ray  knees/'  &c,    Steevexs. 


252  HAMLET, 

Queen.  O  Hamlet  !  thou  haft  cleft  my  heart  in 
twain. 

Ham.  O,  throw  away  the  worfer  part  of  it. 
And  live  the  purer  with  the  other  half. 
Good  night  :  but  go  not  to  my  uncle's  bed  ; 
Affume  a  virtue,  if  you  have  it  not. 
That  monfter,  cpftom,  who  all  fenfe  doth  eat 
Of  habit's  devil,  is  angel  yet  in  this  ;^ 
That  to  the  ufe  of  acSlions  fair  and  good 
He  likcwife  gives  a  frock,  or  livery, 
That  aptly  is  put  on  :   Refrain  to-night ; 
And  that  {liall  lend  a  kind  of  eafinefs 
To  the  next  abftinence  :  the  next  more  eafy  r^ 
For  life  almoft  can  change  the  ilamp  of  nature. 
And  either  curb  the  devil/  or  throw  him  out 

^  That  tnoTiJlcr,  aijtom,  who  all  Jhife  doth  eat 
Of  habiCs  devil,  is  angel  yet  in  this.']     This  pafTage  is  left 
out  in  the  two  elder  folios  :  it  is  certainly  corrupt,  and  the  players 
did  the  difcreet  part  to  ftifle  what  they  did  not  underftand. 
Habit's  devil  certainly  arofe  from  fome  conceited  tamperer  with 
the  text,  who  thought  it  was  neceflary,  in  contrail:  to  angel.  The 
emendation  in  my  text  I  owe  to  the  frigacity  of  Dr.  Thirlby  : 
That  monjter,  cujiom,  who  all  fenfe  dolh  eat 
Of  habits  evil,  is  angel  &c.     Theobald. 

I  think  Thirlby's  conjedure  wrong,  though  the  fucceeding  edi- 
tors have  followed  it  j  angel  and  devil  are  evidently  oppofed. 

Johnson. 

I  incline  to  think  with  Dr.  Thirlby  ;  though  I  have  left  the 
textundifturbed.    From  That  monjier  to  put  on,  is  not  in  the  folio. 

Malone. 

I  would  read — Or  habit's  devil.  The  ])oet  firft  ftyles  mfiom  a 
monficr,  and  may  aggravate  and  amplify  hisdefcription  by  adding, 
that  it  is  the  "  dajmon  who  prelides  over  habit." — That  monfter 
cuilom^  or  habit's  devil,  is  yet  an  angel  in  this  particular. 

Steevens. 

^  the  next  more  eafy  :]    This  paffage,  as  far  as  potency, 

is  omitted  in  the  folio.     Steevens. 
*  And  either  curb  the  devil,  &c.]  In  the  quarto^  where  alone 
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With  wondrous  potency.    Once  more,  good  night 
And  Vv'hen  you  are  defirous  to  be  blefs'd, 
I'll  bleffing  beg  of  you. — For  this  fame  lord, 

\_Pointing  ^oPolonius. 
I  do  repent :  But  heaven  hath  pleas'd  it  fo, — 
To  piinifh  me  with  this,  and  this  with  me,' 
That  I  muft  be  their  fcourge  and  miniftef. 
I  will  I'eilow  him,  and  will  anfwer  well 
The  death  I  gave  him.     So,  again,  good  night  !— - 
I  muft  be  cruel,  only  to  be  kind  :3 
Thus  bad  begins,  and  worfe  remains  behind. — 

this  pafTage  is  found,  fome  word  was  accidentally  omitted  at  the. 
prefs  in  the  line  before  us.  The  quarto,  lf)04,  reads  : 
And  either  the  devil,  or  throw  him  out  &c. 
For  the  infertioii  of  the  word  curb  I  am  anfwerable.  The 
printer  or  correftor  of  a  later  quarto,  finding  the  line  nonfenfe, 
omitted  the  word  either,  and  fubilituted  vwjier  in  its  place.  The 
modern  editors  have  accepted  the  fubftituted  word,  and  yet  retain 
either  ;  by  which  the  metre  is  deftroyed.  The  word  omitted  in 
the  firfi:  copy  was  undoubtedly  a  monofyllable.     Maloxe. 

This  very  rational  corijefture  may  be  countenanced  by  the  fame 
exprellion  in  The  Merchant  of  Fenice  : 

"  And  curb  this  cruel  devil  of  his  will."     Steevens. 

*  To  punijli  me  with  thii,  and  this  with  me,']  To  punifii  me 
by  making  me  the  inftrument  of  this  man's  death,  and  to  puniih 
this  man  by  my  hand.  For  this,  the  reading  of  both  the  quarto 
and  folio.  Sir  T.  Hanmer  and  the  fubfequent  editors  have  fub- 
ftituted— ' 

To  punilli  hi7n  with  me,  and  me  with  him.     MAtoNE. 

I  take  leave  to  vindicate  the  laft  editor  of  the  o6tavo  Shak- 
fpeare  from  any  juft  fliare  in  the  foregoing  accufation.  Whoever 
looks  into  the  edition  1785,.  will  fee  the  line  before  us  printed 
exattly  as  in  this  and  Mr.  Malone's  text. — In  feveral  preceding 
inllances  a  (imilar  cenfure  on  the  fame  gentleman  has  been  as 
undefervedly  implied.     Steevens. 

^  /  mujt  be  cruel,  onli/  to  be  kind  :]  This  fentiment  refembles 
the — -facfo  pins,  ct  ^fcelerafus  eodem,  ot'  Ovid's  Meiamorpht)j7s, 
B.  IIL     It  is  thus  tranflated  by  Golding  : 

"  For  which  he  might  both  juftly  hinde,  and  cruel  called 
bee."     Steevens. 
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Bat  one  word  more,  good  lady .4 

Queen.  What  fliall  I  do  ? 

Ham.  Not  this,  by  no  means,  that  I  bid  you  do: 

Let  the  bloat  king  ^  tempt  you  again  to  bed ; 
Pinch  wanton  on  your  cheek ;  call  you,  his  moufe  ,^ 
And  let  him,  for  a  pair  of  reechy  kiires,^ 

*  But  one  word  more,  &c.]  This  palTage  I  have  rertored  from 
the  quartos.  For  the  fake  of  metre,  howeverj  i  have  fupplied 
the  conjunftion — But.     Steevens. 

*  Let  the  bloat  king — ]  i.  e.  the  fwollen  king.  Bloat  is  the 
reading  of  the  quarto,  l604.     Malone. 

This  again  hints  at  his  intemperance.  He  had  already  drank 
himfelf  into  a  dropfy.     Blackstone. 

The  folio  reads — blunt  king.     Henderson. 

*  his  moufe  ;]     Moufe  was  once  a  term  of  endearment. 

So,  in  Warner's  yllbions  England,  l602,  B.  II.  ch.  xvi  : 

**'  God  blefs  thee  moufe,  the  bridegroom  faid,"  Sec. 
Again,  in  the  Mencechni,  I5g5  :   "  Shall  I  tell  thee,  fweet 
moufe  P  I  never  look  upon  thee,  but  I  am  quite  out  of  love  with 
my  wife." 

Again,  in  Churchyard's  Spider  and  Gowt,  15/5  : 
*'  She  wan  the  love  of  all  the  houfe, 
"  And  pranckt  it  like  a  pretty  moufe." 
Again,  in  Burtons  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  edit.  1 632,  p.  527 : 
"  — pleafant  names  may  be  invented,  bird,  moiife,  lamb,  pus, 
pigeon,"  &c.     Steevens. 

This  term  of  endearment  is  very  ancient,  being  found  in  A 
new  and  merry  enterlude,  called  the  Trial  of  Treafure,  1567  '• 
"  My  moufe,  my  nobs,  my  cony  fweete  ; 
"  My  hope  and  joye,  my  whole  delight."     Malone. 

*  — —  reechy  kifes,']  Reechy  is  fmoky.  The  author  meant  to 
convey  a  coarie  idea,  and  was  not  very  fcrupulous  in  his  choice 
of  an  epithet.  The  fame,  however,  is  applied  with  greater  pro- 
priety to  the  neck  of  a  cook-maid  in  Coriolanus,  Again,  in 
Hans  Beer  Pot's  bivifible  Comedy,  l6l8  : 

" bade  him  go 

"  And  wa(h  his  face,  he  look'd  fo  reechily, 
"  Like  bacon  hanging  on  the  chimney's  roof" 

Steevens, 
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Or  padling  in  your  neck  with  his  damn'd  fingers. 

Make  you  to  ravel  all  this  matter  out, 

That  I  eflentially  am  not  in  madnefs, 

But  mad  in  craft.^   'Twere  good,  you  let  him  know : 

Reechy  properly  means  Jlcaming  with  exfudation,  and  feems 
to  have  been  felefted,  to  convey,  in  this  place,  its  groireft  import. 

Henley. 

Reechy  includes,  I  believe,  heat  as  well  as  fnioke.     The  verb 

to  reech,  which  was  once  common,  was  certainly  a  corruption  of 

— to  reek.     In  a  former  paflage  Hamlet  has  remonftrated  with 

his  mother,  on  her  living — 

"  In  the  rank  J'weat  of  an  enfeamed  bed."     Malone. 

Reeky  moft  certainly  was  not  defigned  by  our  author  to  convey 
the  idea  of  heat,  being  employed  by  him  in  Romeo  and/ Juliet, 
to  fignify  the  chill  damp  of  human  bones  in  a  lepulchre : 

"  reeky  llianks,  and  yellow  chaplefs  fculls," 

Steevens. 

*  That  I  ejJentiaUy  am  not  in  madnefs, 

Rut  mad  in  craft.']  The  reader  will  be  pleafed  to  fee  Dr. 
Farmer's  extraft  from  the  old  quarto  Hijiorie  of  Hamblet,  of 
which  he  had  a  fragment  only  in  his  poifellion  : — "  It  was  not 
without  caufe,  and  juft  occalion,  that  my  geftures,  countenances, 
and  words,  feerae  to  proceed  from  a  madman,  and  that  I  defire 
to  haue  all  men  elteeme  mee  wholly  depriued  of  fenfe  and  rea- 
fonable  underflanding,  bycaufe  I  am  well  aflured,  that  he  that 
hath  made  no  confcience  to  kill  his  owne  brother,  (accuftomed 
to  murthers,  and  allured  with  defire  of  gouernement  without 
control]  in  his  treafons)  will  not  fpare  to  faue  himfelfe  with  the 
like  crueltie,  in  the  blood  and  flelli  of  the  loyns  of  his  brother, 
by  him  malfacrcd  ;  and  therefore  it  is  better  for  me  to  fayne  mad- 
nelTe,  then  to  ufe  my  right  fences  as  nature  hath  beftowed  them 
upon  me.  The  bright  fliining  clearnes  thereof  I  am  forced  to 
Iiide  vnder  this  (hadow  of  diffimulation,  as  the  fun  doth  hir 
beams  under  fome  great  cloud,  when  the  wether  in  fummer-time 
ouercafteth  :  the  face  of  a  madman  lerueth  to  couer  my  gallant 
countenance,  and  tlie  geftures  of  a  fool  are  fit  for  me,  to  the  end 
that,  guiding  myfclf  wifely  therein,  I  may  preferue  my  Mfe  for 
the  Danes  and  the  memory  of  my  late  decealed  father  ;  for  that 
the  defire  of  reuenging  his  death  is  fo  ingraven  in  my  heart,  that 
if  I  dye  not  ihortly,  I  hope  to  take  fuch  and  fo  great  vengeance, 
that  thefe  countryes  fliall  for  euer  fpeake  thereof  Neuertheleffe 
I  rauft  ft:ay  the  time,  meanes,  and  occafion,  left  by  making  ouer- 
great  haft,  I  be  now  the  caufe  of  mine  own  lodaine  ruiue  and 
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For  who,  that's  but  a  queen,  fair,  fober,  wife.; 
Would  from  a  paddock,  from  a  bat,  a  gib,9 
Such  dear  concernings  hide  ?  who  would  do  fo  ? 
No,  in  defpite  of  fenfe,  and  fecrecy. 
Unpeg  the  balket  on  the  houfe's  top. 
Let  the  birds  fly  ; '  and,  like  the  famous  ape. 
To  try  conclulions,^  in  the  balket  creep, 
And  break  your  own  neck  down. 

Queen.  Be  thou  afllir'd,  if  words  be  made  of 
breath. 
And  breath  of  life,  I  have  no  life  to  breathe 
What  thou  haft  faid  to  me. 

Hjm.  I  muft  to  England  ;  3  you  know  that  ? 


ouerthrow,  and  by  that  meanes  end,  before  I  beginne  to  effeCi 
my  hearts  deiire  :  hee  that  hath  to  doe  with  a  wicked,  difloyail, 
cruell,  and  difcourteous  man,  muft  vfe  craft,  and  politike  inuen- 
tions,  fnch  as  a  fine  witie  can  beft  imagine,  not  to  difcover  his" 
interprife  ;  for  feeing  that  by  force  I  cannot  efFe6t  my  defire, 
reafon  alloweth  me  by  diflimulation,  fubtiltie,  and  fecret  pra6lifes 
to  proceed  therein."     Steevens. 

9  a  gib,]  So,  in  Drayton's  Ep'ifde  from  Elinor  Colham 

to  Duke  Humpluey  : 

"  And  call  me  beldam,  gid,  witch,  night-mare,  trot." 
Gib  was  a  common  rtanae  for  a  cat.     So,  in  Chaucer's  Romaunt 
of  the  Rofe,  ver.  6201 : 

iribde  onr  cat. 


"  That  waiteth  mice  and  rats  to  killen."     Steevens. 
See  Vol.  XI.  p.  200,  n.  7.     Malone. 

*  Unpeg  the  hafket  on  the  hoife's  top, 
Let  the  birds  f}/ ;'}  Sir  John  Suckling,  in  one  of  his  letters^ 
may  poHibiy  allude  to  the  fame  flory  :  "  It  is  the  ftory  of  the 
jackanapes  and  the  partridges  ;  thou  llareft  after  a  beauty  till  it 
be  loll  to  thee,  and  then  let'll  out  another,  and  llareft  after  that 
till  it  is  gone  too. "     Warnee. 

^  Totry  conchif.ons,']  i.  e.  experiments.  See  Vol.  VII.  p.  266, 
n.3.     Steevens. 

3  I  vivft  to  England ;']   Shakfpeare  does  not  inform  us  how 
Hamlet  came  to  know  that  he  was  to  be  fent  to  England.     Rolen- 
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QuE£N.  Alack, 

i  had  forgot ;  'tis  fo  concluded  on. 

Uu^M.  There's  letters  feal'd  :4  and  my  two  fchool- 
fellows, — 
Whom  ,1  will  trufl,  as  I  will  adders  fang'd,^ — 
They  bear  the  mandate ;  they  mufl  Iweep  my  way,^ 
And  marfhal  me  to  knavery  :  Let  it  work ; 
For  'tis  the  fport,  to  have  the  engineer 
Hoifi;  7  with  his  own  petar  :  and  it  fhall  go  hard. 
But  I  will  delve  one  yard  below  their  mines, 
And  blow  them  at  the  moon  :  O,  'tis  moft  fweet. 
When  in  one  line  two  crafts  dire6lly  meet.^ — 

crantz  and  Guildenftern  were  made  acquainted  with  the  King's 
intentions  for  the  firft  time  in  the  ver}'  laft  Icene ;  and  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  had  any  communication  with  the  Prince  fince 
that  time.  Add  to  this,  that  in  a  fubfequent  fcene,  when  the 
King,  after  the  death  of  Polonius,  informs  Hamlet  he  was  to  go 
to  England,  he  exprefTes  great  furprize,  as  if  he  had  not  heard 
any  thing  of  it  before. — This  laft,  however,  may,  perhaps,  be 
accounted  for,  as  contributing  to  his  defign  of  palling  for  a  mad- 
tnan.     Malone. 

^  There  s  letters  feal'd :  &c,]    The  nine  following  verfes  are 
added  out  of  the  old  edition.     Pope.     -. 

^  adders  fang'd,]  That  is,  adders  with '  their  fdngs  or 

poifonous  teeth,  undrawn.  It  has  been  the  pradice  of  mounte- 
banks to  boaft  the  efficacy  of  their  antidotes  by  playing  with 
vipers,  but  they  firft  difabled  their  fangs.     Johnson. 

*  they  muji  fweep  my  way,  &c.]     This  phrafe  occurs 

again  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

" fome  friends,  that  will 

"  Sweep  your  ivay  for  you."     Steevens. 

'  Ho'ijl  &c.]   Hoifi,  for  hoifed ;  as  paji,  for  pajjfed. 

Steevens, 
^  IFhen  in  one  line  two  crafts  direSily  meet.']  Still  alluding  to 
a  countermine.     Malone. 

The  fame  expreffion  has  already  occured  in  K.  John,  A6t  IV, 
fpeech  ult : 

'*  Now  powers  from  home,  and  difcontents  a't  home.. 
"  Meet  in  one  line."     Steevens. 

Vol.  XVIIL  S 
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This  man  fhall  let  me  packing.  -^ 

I'll  lug  the  guts  into  the  neighbour  room  t^ — 

Mother,  good  night. — Indeed,  this  counfellor 

Is  now  moft  ftill,  mofl  fecret,  and  moft  grave. 

Who  was  in  life  a  foolifh  prating  knave. 

Come,  iir,  to  draw  toward  aa  end  with  you  :' — 

Good  night,  mother. 

\_Exe7tnt  J  ever  a  If}/  ;    Hamlet  dragging  in 

POLONIUS. 

*  ril  lug  the  gilts  iJito  the  neighbour  room  .]  A  line  fome- 
what  fimilar  occurs  in  King  Henry  VI.  P.  HI  : 

"  I'll  throw  thy  body  in  another  room, ." 

The  word  guts  was  not  anciently  fo  oftenlive  to  delicacy  as  it 
IS  at  prefent ;  but  was  ufed  by  Lyly  (who  made  thejirji  attempt 
to  poliih  our  language)  in  his  lerious  compofitions.  So,  in  his 
Mijdas,  1592  :  "  Could  not  the  treafure  of  Phrygia,  nor  the 
tributes  of  Greece,  nor  mountains  in  the  Eaft,  whofe  guts  are 
gold,  fatisfy  thy  mind  ?"  In  fliort,  guts  was  ufed  where  we 
now  ufe  entrails.  Stanyhurft  often  has  it  in  his  tranflation  of 
Virgil,  15S2  : 

PeSloribiis  inhians/pirantia  confullt  exta, 

"  She  weenes  her  fortune  by  guts  hoate  fmoakye  to 
conrter." 
Again,  in  Chapman's  verfion  of  the  fixth  Iliad  : 

<*■  —in  whofe  guts  the  king  of  men  imprefl 

"  His  afhen  lance  5 — ."     Steevj&ns, 

*  Come,  fir,  to  dratu  tozvurd  an  end  with  you  ;]  Shakfpeare 
has  been  unfortunate  in  his  management  of  the  ftory  of  this 
play,  the  moft  ftriking  circumftances  of  which  ante  fo  early  in 
its  formation,  as  not  to  leave  him  room  for  a  conclufion  fuitable 
to  the  importance  of  its  beginning.  After  this  laft  interview 
with  the  Ghoft,  the  chara(aer  of  Hamlet  has  loft  all  its  confe- 
quence.     Steevens. 
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ACT  IV.^    SCENE  t 

The  fame. 

Enter  King,  Queen,  Rosencrantz,  and  Guil- 

DENSTERN. 

King.  There's  matter  in  thefe  fighs  ;  thefe  pro- 
found heaves ; 
You  mud  tranflate  t  'tis  fit  we  underftand  them  : 
Where  is  your  fon  ? 

Queen.  Beftow  this  place  on  us  a  little  while.3 — 

[To  RoSENCRANTZanf/GuiLDENS^TERN,  who 

go  out. 
Ah,  my  good  lord,^  what  have  I  feen  to-night  I 

King.  What,  Gertrude  ?  How  does  Hamlet  ? 

Queen.  Mad  as  the  Tea,  and  wind,  when  both 
contend  5 
Which  is  the  mightier :  In  his  lawlefs  fit, 


"^  AB  IF.}  This  play  is  ptinted  in  the  old  editions  without  any 
feparation  of  the  A6ts.  The  divifion  is  modern  and  arbitrary ; 
and  is  here  not  very  happy,  for  the  paufe  is  made  at  a  time  when 
there  is  more  continuity  of  a6lion  than  in  almoft  any  other  of  the 
fcenes.     Johnson. 

^  Beftow  this  place  on  us  a  little  ivhileJ]  This  line  is  wanting 
in  the  folio.     Steevens. 

* my  good  lord,']  The  quartos  read — mine  own  lord. 

STEEVENrS. 

5  Mad  as  the  fea,  and  wind,  when  loth  contend  &rc.]  We 
have  precifely  the  fame  image  in  King  Lear,  exprefled  with 
more  brevity  : 

"  he  was  met  even  now, 

"  As  mad  as  the  vex'd  fea."     Malone. 

S2 
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Behind  the  arras  hearhig  fomething  ftir, 
Whips  out  his  rapier,  cries,  A  rat  !  a  rat  ! 
And,  in  this  brainidi  apprehenfion,  kills 
The  unleen  good  old  man. 

King.  O  heavy  deed  ! 

It  had  been  fo  with  us,  had  we  been  there  : 
His  liberty  is  full  of  threats  to  all  ; 
To  you  yourlelf,  to  us,  to  every  one. 
Alas  !  how  (hall  this  bloody  deed  be  anfwer'd  ? 
It  will  be  laid  to  us,  whofe  providence 
Should   have  kept  fliort,    reftrain'd,    and   out   of 

haunt,^ 
This  mad  young  man  :  but,  fo  much  was  our  love, 
We  would  not  underftand  what  was  molt  fit ; 
But,  like  the  owner  of  a  foul  difeafe. 
To  keep  it  from  divulging,  let  it  feed 
Even  on  the  pith  of  life.     Where  is  he  gone  ? 

Queen.  To  draw  apart  the  body  he  hath  kill'd : 
O'er  whom  his  very  madnefs,  like  fome  ore,^ 

*  out  of  haunt,]  I  would  rather  read — out  of  harm. 

Johnson. 
Out  of  haunt,  means,  out  of  company.     So,  hi  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  : 

"  Dido  and  her  Sichceus  (hall  want  troops, 
"  And  all  the  haunt  be  ours." 
Again,  in  Warner's  Alhions  England,  l602,  B.  V.  ch.  xxvi : 
"  And  from  the  fmith  of  heaven's  wife  allure  the  amorous 
hamit.^' 
The  place  where  men  aflemble,  is  often  poetically  called  the 
haunt  of  men.     So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  We  talk  here  in  the  publick  haunt  of  men." 

Steevens. 
'  — —  like  fome  ore,]  Shakfpeare  teems  to  think  ore  to  be  or, 
that  is,  gold.     Bafe  metals  have  ore  no  lefs  than  precious. 

Johnson. 

Shakfpeare  ufes  the  general  word  ore  to  exprefs  gold,  becaufc' 

it  was  the  moft  excellent  of  ores. — I  fuppofe  we  fliould  read  "  of 

metal  bafe"  inftead  of  metals,  which  much  improves  the  conflruc- 

tion  of  the  paflage.     M.  Mason. 
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Among  a  mineral  of  metals  bafe, 

Shows  itfelf  pare ;  he  weeps  for  what  is  done. 

King.  O,  Gertrude^  come  away  1 
The  fun  no  fooner  fhall  the  mountains  touch, 
But  we  will  fliip  him  hence :  and  this  vile  deed 
We  mult,  with  all  our  majefty  and  fkill, 
Both  countenance  and  excufe. — Ho  !  Guildenflern ! 

Enter  Rosexcraxtz  ajid  Guildenstern. 

Friends  bothj  go  join  you  with  fome  further  aid  : 
Hamlet  in  madnefs  hath  Polonius  flain, 
And  froiTi  his  mother's  clofet  hath  he  dragg'd  him  : 
Go,  feek  him  out ;  fpeak  fair,  and  bring  the  body 
Into  the  chapel.     I  pray  you,  hafte  in  this. 

\^Exeunt  Ros.  and  Guil. 
Come,  Gertrude,  we'll  call  up  our  wifeft  friends  ; 
And  let  them  know,  both  what  we  mean  to  do, 
And  what's  untimely  done :  fo,  haply,  llander,^ — 

He  has  perhaps  ufed  ore  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  his  Rape  of  Lu- 
a'ece : 

"  When  beauty  boafted  blufhes,  in  defpite 
"  Virtue  would  ftain  that  ore  with  filver  white." 
A  mineral  Minllieu  defines  in  his  Dictionary,  1617  =  "  Any 
thing  that  grows  in  mines,  and  contains  metals."  Shal^rpeare 
feems  to  have  ul'ed  the  word  in  this  fenie, — for  a  rude  mafs  of 
metals.  In  RuUokar's  Englijh  Expojitor,  8vo.  1616,  Mineral 
is  defined,  "  mettall,  or  any  thing  digged  out  of  the  earth.'" 

Malone. 
Minerals  are  mines.     So,  in  The  Golden  Remains  of  Hales  of 
Eton,  1693,  p.  34  :   "  Controverfies  of  the  times,  like  fpiints  in 
the  minerals,  with  all  their  labour,  nothing  is  done." 
Again,  in  Hall's  Virgidemiarum,  Lib.  VI  : 
"  Shall  it  not  be  a  wild  fig  in  a  wall, 
"  Or  fired  brimftone  in  a  minerall  ?"     Steevens. 

®  fo,  haply,  flander,  &c.]  Neither  thefe  words,  nor  tlie 

following  three  lines  and  an  half,  are  in  the  folio.     In  the  quarto, 
l004,  and  all  the  fubfequent  quartos,  the  paifage  Hands  thus  : 

S3 


262  HAMLET, 

Whofe  whifper  o'er  the  world's  diameter. 

As  level  as  the  cannon  to  his  blank,^ 

Tranfports  his  poifon'd  fhot, — may  mifs  our  name, 

And  hit  the  woundlefs  air.^ — O  come  away  ! 

My  foul  is  full  of  difcord,  and  difmay.       [^Exeunt. 


*'  And  what's  untimely  done. 

"  Whofe  whifper  o'er  the  world's  diameter,"  &cc. 
the  compofitor  having  omitted  the  latter  part  of  the  firft  line,  as 
in  a  former  fcene,  (fee  p.  202,  n.  g.)  a  circumftance  which 
gives  additional  ftrength  to  an  obfervation  made  in  Vol.  XVII. 
p.  257j  n.  5.  Mr.  Theobald  fupplied  the  Zac«?ia  by  reading,— 
For  haply  flander,  &c.  So  appears  to  me  to  fuit  the  context 
better ;  for  thefe  lines  are  rather  in  appofition  with  thofe  imme- 
diately preceding,  than  an  illation  from  them.  Mr.  M.  Mafon, 
I  find,  has  made  the  fame  obfervation. 

Shakfpeare,  as  Theobald  has  obferved,  again  expatiates  on  the 
diffufive  power  of  {lander,  in  Cymbeline  : 

"  No,  'tis  JlanSer  ; 

*'  Whofe  edge  is  Iharper  than  the  fword,  whofe  tongue 
"  Ont-venoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile,  whofe  breath 
"  Rides  on  the  polling  winds,  and  doth  bely 
.   *'  All  corners  of  tlie  world."     Malone. 

Mr.  Malone  reads — So  viperous  flander.     Steevens, 

^  -  ■    ■  cannon  to  his  blank,]  The  blarik  was  the  white  marl; 
at  which  fliot  or  arrows  were  direfted.     So,  in  King  Lear  : 

"  let  me  ftill  remain 

"  The  true  blank  of  thine  eye."     Steevens. 

'  —       the  woundlefs  air.]  So,  -in  a  former  fcene  ; 
"  It  is  as  the  air  invulnerable."    Malone. 
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SCENE  II. 

jinother  Room  in  the  fame. 
Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham. Safely   flowed,— [Ros.    &c.    witJiin. 

Hamlet!  lord  Hamlet  1]    But  foft/— what  nolle? 
who  calls  on  Hamkt  ?  O,  here  they  come. 

Enter  Rosencrantz  and  Guildensterx. 

Ros.  What  have  you  done,  my  lord,  with  the 

dead  body  ? 
Ham.  Compounded  it  with  dart,3    whereto  'tis 

kin. 

2  But  foft.'\  I  have  added  thefe  two  words  from  the 

qnarto,  l604.     Steevens. 

The  folio  reads  : 

"  Hum.  Safely  flowed. 

"  Rof.  &c.  within.  Hamlet !  lord  Hamlet. 

"  Ham.  What  noife,"  &c. 
In  the  quarto,  l604,  the  fpeech  ftands  thus  : 
"  Ham.  Safely  flowed  j  but  foft,  what  noile  ?  who  calls  on 

Hamlet?"  &c.  .       ,      ,     ,  i-  r   ,   i 

I  have  therefore  printed  Hamlet's  fpeech  unbroken,  and  mlerted 
that  of  Rofencrantz,  &c.  from  the  folio,  before  the  words,  but 
(oft,  &rc.  In  the  modern  editions  Hamlet  is  made  to  take  no- 
tice of  the  noife  made  by  the  courtiers,  before  he  has  heard  it. 

M  ALONE. 

3  Compounded  it  ivith  duft,]  So,  in  King  Henry  IKV.ll: 
"  Only  compoimd  me  wi^/i  forgotten  duji." 
Again^  in  our  poet's  71ft  Sonnet :  .,     , 

"  When  I  perhaps  compounded  am  with  clay. 

Malone. 
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0,64  HAMLET, 

Eos.  Tell  us  where  'tis ;  that  we  may  take  it 
thence. 
And  bear  it  to  the  chapel. 

Ham.  Do  not  believe  it. 

Ros.  Believe  what  ? 

Ham.  That  I  can  keep  your  counfel,  and  not 
mine  own.  Beiides,  to  be  demanded  of  a  Iponge  ! 
—what  replication  fhould  be  made  by  the  Ton  of 
a  king  ? 

Ros.  Take  you  me  for  a  fponge,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  fir ;  that  foaks  up  the  king's  counte- 
nance, his  rewards,  his  authorities.  But  fuch  offi- 
cers do  the  king  beft  fervice  in  the  end  :  He  keeps 
them,  like  an  ape,4  in  the  corner  of  his  jaw ;  firft 


* like  an  ape,]  The  quarto  hns  apple,  which  is  generally 

followed.  The  folio  has  npc,  which  Sir  T.  Hanmer  has  received, 
and  illuttrated  with  the  following  note  : 

"It  is  \hc  way  of  monkeys  in  eating,  to  throw  that  part  of 
their  food,  which  they  take  np  firll,  into  a  pouch  ihey  are  pro- 
vided with  on  each  fide  of  their  jaw,  and  there  they  keep  it, 
till  they  have  done  with  the  relt."     Johnson. 

Surely  this  flioald  be  "  like  an  ape,  an  apple."     Farmer. 

The  reading  of  the  folio,  like  an  ape,  I  believe  to  be  the  true 
one,  becaufe  Shakfpeare  has  the  fame  phrafeology  in  many  other 
places.  The  word  ape  refers  to  the  King,  not  to  his  courtiers. 
He  keeps  them  like  an  ape,  in  the  corner  of  his  jaw,  &c.  means, 
he  keeps  them,  as  an  ape  keeps  food,  in  the  corner  of  his  jaw, 
&c.  So,  in  King  Henry  I  F.P.I:  " — your  chamber-lie  breeds 
fleas  like  a  hack  j"  i.  e.  as  faft  as  a  loach  breeds  loaches.  Again, 
in  King  Lear  :  "  They  flattered  me  like  a  dog;"  i.  e.  as  a  dog 
faivns  upon  and  f  utters  his  rnnjter. 

That  the  particular  fopd  in  Shakfpeare's  contemplation  was  an 
apple,  may  be  inferred fiom  thefoUowing pafl'age  in  The  Captain, 
by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  : 

"  And  lie,  and  kifs  my  hand  unt6  my  miftrefs, 
"  As  often  as  an  ape  does  for  an  apple.''' 

I  cannot  approve  of  Dr.  Farmer's  reading.      Had  our  poet 
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mouthed^  to  be  lad  fwallowed  :  When  he  needs  what 
you  have  gleaned,  it  is  but  fqueezing  you,  and, 
Iponge,  you  (hall  be  dry  again. 5 

Ros.  I  underftand  you  not,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  am  glad  of  it :    A  knavifh  fpeeeh  fleeps 
in  a  foolilli  ear.*^ 

Ros.  My  lord,  you  muft  tell  us  where  the  body 
is,  and  go  with  us  to  the  king. 

Hjm.  The  body  is  with  the  king,'  but  the  king 
is  not  with  the  body.     The  king  is  a  thing 


meant  to  introduce  both  the  ape  and  the  apple,  he  would,  I  thhik, 
have  written  not  like,  but  '^  as  an  ape  an  apple." 

The  two  inftances  above  quoted  ihow  that  any  emendation  is 
unneceflary.     The  reading  of  the  quarto  is,  however,  defenfible. 

Ma  LONE. 

Apple  in  the  quarto  is  a  mere  typographical  error.  So,  in 
Peele's  Araygncment  of  Paris,  1584  : 

"  you  wot  it  very  well 

f  All  that  be  Dian's  maides  are  vowed  to  halter  apples  in 
hell." 
The  meaning,  however,  is  clearly  "  as  an  ape  does  an  apple.'" 

RlTSON, 

^  and,  fponge,  you  JJiall  he  dry  again.']  So,  in  the  7th 

Satire  of  Marfton,  l5t)S  :•  r, 

"  He's  but  a  fpunge,  and  (liortly  needs  muft  leefe 

"  His  wrong-got  juice,  when  greatncs' iift  fliall/^Mee/e 

"  His  liquor  out."     Steevens. 

^  A  knavijh  fpeeeh , fleeps  in  a  fooliJJi  ear.']     This,  if  I 

miftake  not,  is  a  proverbial  fentence.     Malone. 

Since  the  appearance  of  our  author's  play,  thefe  words  have 
become  proverbial ;  but  no  earlier  inftance  of  the  idea  conveyed 
by  them,  has  occurred  within  the  compafs  of  my  reading. 

Steevens. 

'  The  body  is  with  the  Jang,]  This  anfwer  I  do  not  compre- 
hend. Perhaps  it  iliould  be, — The  body  is  not  with  the  king, 
for  the  king  is  not  with  the  body.     Johnson. 

Perhaps  it  may  mean  this, — ^The  body  is  in  the  king's  houfe, 
(i.  e.  the  prefent  king's,)  yet  the  king  (i.  e.  he  who  fhould  have 
been  king,)  is  not  with  the  body.    Intimating  that  the  ufurper 


'266  HAMLET, 

GuiL.  A  thing,  my  lord  ? 

Hjm.  Of  nothing  ;^    bring  me  to  him.     Hide 
fox,  and  all  after.^  [^Exeunt, 


:s  here,  the  true  king  in  a  better  place.  Or  it  may  mean — the 
guilt  of  the  murder  lies  with  the  king,  but  the  king  is  not  where 
the  body  lies.  The  affefted  oblciirity  of  Hamlet  mull  excufe  fo 
many  attempts  to  procure  Ibmething  like  a  meaning. 

Steevens. 

*  Of  nothing  ;]  Should  it  not  be  read — Or  nothing  ?    When 

the  covirtiers  remark  that  Hamlet  has  contemptuoufly  called  the 

king  a  thing,  Hamlet  defends  himfelf  by  obferving,  that  the 

king  mull  be  a  thing,  or  nothing.     Johnson. 

The  text  is  right.     So,  in  TJie  Spanijli  Tragedy  : 

"  In  troth,  my  lord,  it  is  a  thing  of  nothi?ig." 
And,  in  one  of  Harvey's  Letters,  "  a  filly  bug-beare,  a  ferry 
puffe  of  winde,  a  thing  of  nothing."     Farmer. 

So,  in  Decker's  Match  me  in  London,  l631  : 
"  At  what  doll  thou  laugh  ? 
"  At  a  thing  of  nothing,  at  thee." 
Again,  in  Look  about  you,  I6OO  : 

"  A  very  little  thing,  a  thing  of  notlmig."     Steevens. 

Mr.  Steevens  has  given  [i.  e.  edit.  17/8]  many  parallelifms : 
but  the  origin  of  all  is  to  be  looked  for,  I  believe,  in  the  144th 
Pfalm,  ver.  5  :  "  Man  is  like  a  fhi?ig  of  nought."  Mr.  Stee- 
vens mull  have  obferved,  that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
the  tranllation  of  the  Bible  into  Englilh,  furnilhed  our  old  wri- 
ters with  many  forms  of  expreflion,  fome  of  which  are  ilill  in 
ufe.     Whalley. 

^  Hide  for,  Sec]  There  is  a  play  among  children  called. 

Hide  fox,  and  all  after.     Hanmer. 

The  fame  fport  is  alluded  to  in  Decker's  Satiromnflix  : 
*'  -—  our  unhandfome-faced  poet  does  play  at  bo-peep  with  your 
grace,  and  cries — All  hid,  n.s  boys  do." 

This  paflage  is  not  iu  the  quarto,     Steevens. 
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SCENE  III. 

Another  Room  in  the  fame. 

Enter  King,  attended. 

King.  I  have  fent  to  feek  him^  and  to  find  the 

body. 
How  dangerous  is  it,  that  this  man' goes  loofe  ? 
Yet  muft  not  v/e  put  the  flrong  law  on  him  : 
He's  lov'd  of  the  diftradled  multitude. 
Who  like  not  in  their  judgment,  but  their  eyes ; 
And,  where  'tis  fo,  the  offender's  fcourge  is  weigh'd, 
But  never  the  offence.     To  bear  all  fmooth  and 

even, 
This  fudden  fending  him  away  muft  feem 
Deliberate  paufe  :  Difeafes,  defperate  grown. 
By  defperate  appliance  are  reliev'd, 

Enter  Rosencrantz. 

Or  not  at  all. — How  now  ?  what  hath  befallen  ? 

Ros.  Where  the  dead  body  is  beftow'd,  my  lord. 
We  cannot  get  from  him. 

King.  But  where  is  he  ? 

Ros.  Without,  my  lord ;  guarded,^  to  know  your 
pleafure. 

King.  Bring  him  before  us, 

Ros.  Ho,  Guildenflern  !  bring  in  my  lord. 


^m  HAMLET, 

Enter  Hamlet  and  Guildenstern. 

King.  Now,  Hamlet,  where's  Polonius  ? 

Ham.  At  fupper. 

KiiSG.  At  flipper  ?  Where  ? 

Ham.  Not  where  he  eats,  but  where  he  is  eaten  : 
a  certain  convocation  of  politick,  worms  are  e'en 
at  him.  Your  worm  is  your  only  emperor  for  diet  : 
we  fat  all  creatures  elfe,  to  fat  us ;  and  we  fat  our- 
felves  for  maggots :  Your  fat  king,  and  your  lean 
beggar,  is  but  variable  fervice  ;  two  difhes,  but  to 
one  table  ;  that's  the  end. 

King.  Alas,  alas  !  ^ 

Ham.  a  man  may  fifh  with  the  worm  that  hath 
eat  of  a  king  ;  and  eat  of  the  fifh  that  hath  fed  of 
that  worm. 

King.  What  doft  thou  mean  by  this  ? 

Ham.  Nothing,  but  to  fliow  you  how  a  king  may 
go  a  progrefs  -  through  the  guts  of  a  beggar. 
King.  Where  is  Polonius  ? 

Ham.  In  heayen  ;  fend  thither  to  fee  :  if  your 
meflenger  find  him  not  there,  feek  him  i'the  other 
place  yourfelf.  But,  indeed,  if  you  find  him  not 
within  this  month,  you  fhail  nofe  him  as  you  go 
up  the  flairs  into  the  lobby. 

King.  Go  feek  him  there.    [To  fome  Attendants. 


*  j4Ias,  alas  /]  This  fpeech^  and  the  following,  are  omitted 
in  the  folio.  '  Steevens. 

^  .  go  a  progrefs  — ]  Alluding  to  the  royal  journeys  of 
ftate,  always  ftyled  progreffes  ;  a  familiar  idea  to  thofe  who,  like 
our  author,  lived  during  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King 
James  I.     Steevens.     . 
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Ham.  He  will  flay  till  you  come. 

[Exeunt  Attendants. 

King.    Hamlet,    this  deed,    for   thine   efpecial 

fafety, — 
Which  we  do  tender,  as  we  dearly  grieve 
For  that  which  thou  haft  done, — rmuft  fend  thee 

hence 
With  fiery  quicknefs  :3  Therefore,  prepare  thyfelf ; 
The  bark  is  ready,  and  the  wind  at  help,4 
The  allbciates  tend,  and  every  thing  is  bent 
For  England. 

Ham.  For  England  ? 

King.  Ay,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Good. 

King.  So  is  it,  if  thou  knew'ft  our  purpofes. 

Ham.  I  fee  a  cherub,  that  fees  them. — But,  come ; 
for  England  ! — Farewell,  dear  mother. 

King.  Thy  loving  father,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  My  mother :  Father  and  mother  is  man 
and  wife ;  man  and  wife  is  one  flefli ;  and  fo,  my 
mother.     Come,  for  England.  [Exit. 

King.  Follow  him  at  foot ;  tempt  him  with  fpeed 
aboard  ; 
Delay  it  not,  I'll  have  him  hence  to-night : 

^  JP'ith  fiery  quicknefs  :]  Thefe  words  are  not  in  the  quartos. 
We  meet  w'lXh  Jiery  expedition  in  King  Richard  III. 

STEEVE>fS. 

*  the  ivind  at  help,]   I  luppofe  it  lliould  be  read— > 

The  bark  is  ready,  and  the  wind  at  helm.     Johnson'. 

flf  help,]  i.  e.   at  hand,  ready^ — ready  to  help  or  allift 

3'^OU.       RiTSON. 

Similar  phrafeology  occurs  in  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre  : 

"  I'll  leave  it 

"  At  careful  nurfing."     Steevens.- 
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Away  ;  for  every  thing  is  feal'd  and  done 
That  elfe  leans  on  the  affair  :  Pray  you,  niake  hade. 

\_Excunt  Ros.  and  Guil, 
And,  England,  if  my  love  thou  hold'ft  at  aught, 
(As  my  great  power  thereof  may  give  thee  lenle  ; 
Since  yet  thy  cicatrice  looks  raw  and  red 
After  the  Danifh  fvvord,  and  thy  free  awe 
Pays  homage  to  us,)  thou  may'll  not  coldly  fet 
Our  fovereign  procefs  ;5  which  imports  at  full^ 
By  letters  conjuring^  to  that  effe6l, 

-  thou  may'Ji  not  coldly  let 


Our  fovereign  procefs  ;]  I  adhere  to  the  reading  of  the  quarto 
and  folio.  Mr.  M.  Maibn  obferves,  that  ''  one  of  the  common 
acceptations  of  the  verb  fet,  is  to  value  or  eftiraate  ;  as  we  fay- 
to  fet  at  nought ,  and  in  tliat  fenfe  it  is  ufed  here,"     Steevens. 

Our  poet  has  here,  I  think,  as  in  many  other  places,  ufed  an 
elliptical  exprelfion  :  "  thou  may'll  not  coldly  fet  ly  our  fovereign 
procefs  ;"  thou  may'll  not  fet  little  by  it,  or  eilimate  it  lightly. 
"  To  fet  i'y,"  Cole  renders  in  his  Did.  I679,  by  eeftimo.  "  To 
fet  little  by,"  he  interprets  parvi-facio.  See  many  other  inllances 
of  fimilar  ellipfes,  in  Cymleline,  A61  V.  fc.  v.     Malone. 

^  By  letters  conjuring  — ]  Thus  the  folio.    The  quarto  reads  : 
By  letters  congrutng — .     Steevens. 

The  reading  of  the  folio  may  derive  fome  fupport  from  the 
following  paffage  in  r//c  Hysiory  of  Ham b let,  bl.  1 :  " — ma- 
king the  king  of  England  minilter  of  his  maffacring  refolution  5 
to  whom  he  purpofed  to  fend  him,  [Hamlet,]  and  by  letters 
defire  him  to  put  him  to  death."     So  alio,  by  a  fubfequent  Une  : 

"  Ha7n.  "V\  ilt  thou  know  the  effed  of  what  1  wrote  ? 

"  Hor.  Ay,  good  my  lord. 

"  Ham.  An  earnell  covjuratinn  from  the  king,"  &c. 
The  circumllances  mentioned  as  inducing  the  king  to  fend  the 
prince  to  England,  rather  than  elfewhere,  are  likewife  found  in 
The  Hy story  of  Ham b let. 

EjfeSi  was  formerly  ufed  for  0(5?  or  deed,  limply,  and  is  fo  ufed 
in  the  line  before  us.  So,  in  Leo's  Hiftorie  of  Africa,  tranf- 
lated  by  Tory,  folio,  I6OO,  p.  253  :  "  Tliree  daies  after  this 
effeB,  there  came  to  us  a  Zuunj,  that  is,  a  captaine/'  &:c.  Sec 
■AW'ofupra,  p.  250,  n.  2. 
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The  prefent  death  of  Hamlet.     Do  it,  England  ; 
For  like  the  heclick  in  my  blood  he  rages,^ 
And  thou  muft  cure  me  :  Till  I  know  'tis  done, 
Hovve'er  my  haps,  my  joys  will  ne'er  begin.* 

[^Exit. 

The  verb  to  conjure  (in  the  fenfe  of  to  fiipplicate,')  was  for- 
merly accented  on  the  firft  lyllable.     So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  I  conjure  you,  by  that  which  you  profefs, 

"  Howeer  you  come  to  know  it,  anfwer  me." 
Again,  in  Ki7ig  John  : 

"  I  conjure  thee  but  flowly  ;  run  more  faft." 
Again^  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  I  conjure  thee,  by  Rofaline's  bright  eyes, — ."' 
Again,  in  Meajkre  for  Menfure  : 

"  O  prince,  I  conjure  thee,  as  thou  believ"ft,"  &c. 

Malone. 

'  like  the  he6iick  in  my  blood  he  rages,'}     So,  in  Lovci> 

Labour  s  Loji : 

"  I  would  forget  her,  but  a  fever,  fhe 

"■  Reigns  in  viy  blood."     Malone. 

Scaliger  has  a  parallel  fentiment : — Febris  he6lica  uxor,  {ff 
non  nifi  viorte  avellenda.     Steevens. 

*  Hoiveer  my  haps,  my  joys  will  ne'er  begin.]  This  being  the 
termination  of  a  fcene,  Ibould,  according  to  our  author's  cuilom, 
be  rhymed.     Perhaps  he  wrote  : 

However  my  hopes,  my  joys  are  not  begun. 
If  haps  be  retained,  the  meaning  v/ill  be,  Hill  I  knoio  'tis  done, 
I  fliall  be  miferable,  whatever  befal  me.     Johnson: 

The  folio  reads,  in  fupport  of  Dr,  Johnfon's  remark  : 
However  my  haps,  my  joys  were  ne'er  begun. 

Mr.  Heath  would  read  : 

Hoiveer  't  may  hap,  my  joys  tvill  ne'er  begin. 

SxEEVfiNS. 

By  his  haps,  he  means  bis  fucceffes.  His  fortune  was  begun, 
but  his  joys  were  not.     M.  Mason. 

Howe'er  my  haps,  my  joys  will  ne'er  begin.]  This  is  the  read- 
ing of  the  quarto.     The  folio,  for  the  fake  of  rhyme  reads  : 

Hoive'er  my  haps,  my  joys  were  ?ic'er  begun. 
But  this,  I  think,  the  poet  could  not  have  written.     The  King 
is  fpeaking  of  the  future  time.     To  fay,  till  I  Jhall  be  informed 
that  a  certain   a6l  has  been  done,  whatever  may  befal  me,  my 
joys  never  had  a  beginning,  is  furely  nonfenfe.     Malone. 
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SCENE  IV. 

A  'Plain  in  Denmark. 

JEw/e?-  FoRTiNBRAS,  and  Forces,  marching. 

For.  Go,    captain,    from   me  greet  the  Danifh- 
king; 
Tell  him,  that,  by  his  licence,  Fortinbras 
Craves  ^  the  conveyance  of  a  promis'd  march 
Over  his  kingdom.     You  know  the  rendezvous. 
If  that  his  majefty  would  aught  with  us. 
We  fhall  exprefs  our  duty  in  his  eye,^ 
And  let  him  know  fo. 

Cjp.  I  will  do't,  my  lord. 

For.  Go  foftly  on. 

[^Exeunt  Fortinbras  and  Forces, 


'  Craves  — ]  Thus  the  quartos.     The  folio — Claims. 

Steeyens. 

We  Jliall  exprefs  our  duty  in  his  eye,]  So,  in  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  : 

"  tended  her  i'the  eyes.'' 

In  his  eye,  means,  in  his  prefence.  The  phrale  appears  to 
have  been  formularly.  See  The  EJlabli/liment  of  the  Honjehold 
of  Prince  Henry,  A.  D.  16IO  :  "  Alfo  the  gentleman-ullier  fhall 
be  careful  to  fee  and  informe  all  fuch  as  doe  lervice  in  the  Prince's 
eye,  that  they  perform  their  diityes"  &c.  Again,  in  The  Regu^ 
lations  for  the  Goveriiment  of  the  Queen  s  Houfehold,  1(52/: 
'* all  fuch  as  doe  fervice  in  the  Queens  eye."     Steevens. 
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Enter  Hamlet,    Rosencrantz,  Guilden- 

STERN,    &C. 

Ham.  Good  fir,  whofe  powers  are  thefe  ?- 

Cap.  They  are  of  Norway,  fir. 
Ham.  How  purposed,  fir, 

I  pray  you  ? 

Cap.  Againfi:  fome  part  of  Poland. 

Ham.  Who 

Commands  them,  fir  ? 

Cap.  The  nephew  to  old  Norway,  Fortinbras. 

Ham.  Goes  it  againfi:  the  main  of  Poland,  fir. 
Or  for  fome  frontier  ? 

Cap.  Truly  to  fpeak,  fir,  and  with  no  addition. 
We  go  to  gain  a  little  patch  of  ground, 
That  hath  in  it  no  profit  but  the  name. 
To  pay  five  ducats,  five,  I  would  not  farm  It ; 
Nor  will  it  yield  to  Norway,  or  the  Pole, 
A  ranker  rate,  fhould  it  be  fold  in  fee. 

Ham.  Why,  then  the  Polack  never  will  defend  it. 

Cap.  Yes,  'tis  already  garrifon'd. 

Ham.  Two  thoufand  fouls,  and  twenty  thoufand 
ducats, 
Will  not  debate  the  queftion  of  this  ftraw : 
This  is  the  impofthume  of  much  wealth  and  peace ; 
That  inward  breaks,  and  fhows  no  caufe  without 
Why  the  man  dies. — I  humbly  thank  you,  fir. 

Cap.  God  be  wi'you,  fir.  [Eicit  Captain. 

Ros.  Will't  pleafe  you  go,  my  lord  ? 

*  Good  fiv,  &c.]  The  remaining  part  of  this  fcene  is  omitted 
in  the  folio.     Steev^ens. 
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Ham.  I  will  be  with  you  {Iraight.     Go  a  little 
before.  [^Exeunt  Ros.  and  Guil. 

How  all  occalions  do  inform  againft  me, 
And  fpur  my  dull  revenge  !  What  is  a  man, 
Jf  his  chief  good,  and  market  of  his  time,^ 
Be  but  to  fleep,  and  feed  ?  a  beaft,  no  more. 
Sure,  he,  that  made  us  with  fuch  large  difcourfe,* 
Looking  before,  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  godlike  reafon 
To  full  in  us  unus'd.     Now,  whether  it  be 
Beftial  oblivion,  or  fome  craven  fcruple  5 
Of  thinking  too  prccifely  on  the  event, — 
A  thought,  which,  quarter'd,  hath  but  one  part  vvif- 

dom. 
And,  ever,  three  parts  coward, — I  do  not  know 
Why  yet  I  live  to  fay,  TJds  things  to  do ; 
Sith  I  have  caufe,  and  will,  and  flrength,  and  means. 
To  do't.     Examples,  grofs  as  earth,  exhort  me  : 
Witnefs,  this  army  of  fuch  mafs,  and  charge. 
Led  by  a  delicate  and  tender  prince  ; 
Whofe  fpirit,  with  divine  ambition  pufF'd, 
Makes  mouths  at  the  invifible  event ; 
Expofing  what  is  mortal,  and  unfure. 
To  all  that  fortune,  death,  and  danger,  dare. 
Even  for  an  egg-(hell.     Rightly  to  be  great, 

'  ■  ■  ■•  chief  good,  and  market  of  his  time,  &e.]  If  his  higheft 
good,  and  that  for  which  he  fells  his  time,  be  to  fleep  and  feed, 

JoHNSo>r. 

Market,  I  think,  here  means  profit.     Maloxe. 

^  large  Jiifcourfe,]  Such  latitude  of  comprehenfion,  fuch 

power  of  reviewing  the  pall,  and  anticipating  the  future. 

JoHNSOX. 

'  fonie  craven  fnnple — ]   Some  cowardly  fcruple.     See 

VollX.  p.  85,  n.4.     Malone. 

So,  in  King  Henri/  VI.   Part  I  : 

"  Or  durrt  not,  for  his  craven  heart,  fay  this." 

Stbevens. 
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Is,  not  to  ftir  without  great  argument  ;^ 

But  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  ftraw. 

When  honour's  at  the  flake.     How  ftand  I  then, 

That  have  a  father  kill'd,  a  mother  flain'dj 

Excitements  of  my  reafon,  and  my  blood,'' 

And  let  all  fleep  ?  while,  to  my  fhame,  I  fee 

The  imminent  death  of  twenty  thoufand  men, 

That,  for  a  fantafy,  and  trick  of  fame, 

Go  to  their  graves  like  beds ;  fight  for  a  plot  ^ 

Whereon  the  numbers  cannot  try  the  caufe. 

Which  is  not  tomb  enough,  and  continent,^* 


*  ■  Rightly  to  he  grcal, 

Is,  not  to  Jiir  without  &c.]    This  paflage  I  have  pnnted 
according  to  the  copy.     Mr.  Theobald  had  regulated  it  thus  : 

'  Tis  not  to  be  great, 

Never  to  Jiir  without  great  argument ) 

But  greatly  &c. 
The  feiniment  of  Shakfpeare  is  partly  juft,  and  partly  romantick. 

Rightly  to  be  great, 

Is,  not  to  Jiir  without  great  argument  ^ 
is  exaftl/  philorophical. 

But  greatly  to  Jind  quarrel  in  a  Jiraw, 

When  honour's  at  the  Jiake. 
is  the  idea  of  a  modern  hero.     But  then,  fays  he,  honour  is  an 
argument,    or  fubje6i  of  debate,  fufficiently  great,    and  when 
honour  is  at  ftake,  we  muft  Jind  caufe  of  quarrel  in  a  firaw. 

Johnson. 

'  Excitements  of  my  reafon,  and  my  blood,']     Provocations 
which  excite  both  my  reafon  and  my  paflions  to  vengeance. 

Johnson, 

^ a  plot.]  A  piece,  or  portion.  See  Vol.  XVI.  p.  152,  n.  g^. 

Reed. 
So,  in  The  Mirror  for  Magijirates : 

"  Of  grounde  to  win  a  plot,  a  while  to  dwell, 
'*■  We  venture  lives,  and  fend  our  fouls  to  hell." 

Henderson. 

^  — —  continent,]      Continent,   in   our  author,  means  that 
which  comprehends  or  enclofes.     So,  in  King  Lear  : 

"  Rive  your  concealing  continents." 
Again,  in  Chapman's  verfion  of  the  third  Iliad : 
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To  hide  the  flain  ? — O,  from  this  time  forth, 
My  thoughts  be  bloody,  or  be  nothing  worth  ! 

\_Exit. 


SCENE  V. 

Elfinore.     ^4  Room  in  ike  Caftle. 
Enter  Queen  and  Horatio. 

Queen,  1  will  not  fpeak  with  her. 

HoR.  She  is  importunate ;  indeed,  diflradl ; 
Her  mood  will  needs  be  pitied. 

Queen.  What  would  fhe  have  ? 

HoR.   She  fpeaks  much  of  her  father  ;  fays,  fhe 

hears, 
There's  tricks  i'the  world ;  and  hems,  and  beats  her 

heart ; 
Spurns  enviouflyat  flraws;^  fpeaks  things  in  doubt, 

"■  — — did  take 

"  Thy  fair  form  for  a  continent  of  parts  as  fair, — " 

See  King  Lear,  K&.  III.  fc.  ii.     Steevens. 

"Again,  Lord  Bacon,  On  the  Advanceme7it  of  Learning,  4to- 
l633,  p.  7 :  "  — ' — '  if  there  be  no  fulnefle^  then  is  the  continent 
oieater  than  the  content."     Reed. 

*  Spurns  envioufly  at  ftraius]]  Envy  Is  much  oftener  put  by 
our  poet  (and  thofe  of  his  time)  for  dire6t  averjion,  than  for  ma- 
Urrnity  conceived  at  the  Jight  of  another  s  excellence  or  hap- 
pinefs. 

So,  in  King  Henry  VIII  : 

"  You  turn  the  good  we  offer  into  envy." 

Again,  in  Gods  Revenge  agabiji  Murder,  16"21,  Hift.Vl. — 
"  She  loves  the  memory  of  Sypontus,  and  envies  and  detefts  that 
of  her  two  hulbands."     Steevens. 

See  Vol.  XIII.  p.  123,  n.  1 5  and  Vol.  XV.  p.  64,  n.  2. 

Malone. 
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That  carry  but  half  fenfe  :   her  fpeech  is  nothing, 
Yet  the  unfhaped  ufe  of  it  doth  move 
The  hearers  to  collection  ;^  they  aim  at  it,^ 
And  botch  the  words  np  fit  to  their  own  thoughts ; 
Which,  as  her  winks,  and  nods,  and  geftures  yield 

them, 
Indeed  would  make  one  think,    there  might  be 

thought. 
Though  nothing  fure,  yet  much  unhappily .'^ 

Queen.  'Twere  good,  fhe  were  fpoken  with  ;5  for 
fhe  may  flrew 

*  to  colleftion;]   i.  e.  to  deduce  confequences  from  fucli 

premifes  ;  or,  as  Mr.  M.  Mafon  oblerves,  "  endeavopr  to  col- 
left  fome  meaning  from  them,"  So^,  in  Cijmbeline,  fcene  the 
laft  ; 

"■  ——  whofe  containing 
"  Is  fo  from  fenfe  to  hardnefs,  that  I  can 
"  Make  no  collection  of  it." 
Seethe  note  on  this  palfage.     Steevens. 

^  they  aim  at  it,']    The  quartos  read — they  yawn  at  it 

To  aim  is  to  guefs.     So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  : 

"  I  aim'd  fo  near^  when  I  fuppos'd  you  lov'd." 

Steevens. 

*  Thoughnothing  fure,  yet  much  unhappily.]  i.  e.  though  her 
meaning  cannot  be  certainly  colle6ted,  yet  there  is  enough  to  put 
a  mifchievous  interpretation  to  it.     Warburton. 

That  ?<n^a/)/)7/once  lignitied  mifchievous,  m-aybe  known  from 
P.  Holland's  tranflation  of  Pliny's  Natural  Hijloiy,  Book  XIX. 

ch.  vii :    " the  flirewd  and  unhappie  foules  which  lie  upon 

the  lands,  and  eat  up  the  feed  new  fowne."  We  Itill  ufe  un- 
lucky in  the  fame  fenfe.     Steevens. 

See  Vol.  VI.  p.  55,  n.  1;  and  Vol.  VIII.  p.  376,  n.  6;  and 
Vol.  XV.  p.  57,  n.  Q.     Malone. 

5  'Twere  goodjlie  were  fpoken  with;']  Thefe  lines  are  given  to 
the  Queen  in  the  folio,  and  to  Horatio  in  the  quarto.    Johnson. 

I  think  the  two  firft  lines  of  Horatio's  fpeech  [^ Twere 
good,  &c.]  belong  to  him  ;  the  reft  to  the  Queen.   Blackstone. 

In  the  quarto,  the  QueePj  Horatio,  and  a  Gentleman,  enter  at 
ihe  beginning  of  this  fcene.    The  two  fpeeches^  "  She  is  irnpor- 
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Dangerous  conje6lures  in  ill-breeding  minds  : 

Let  her  come  in.  [^Exit  Horatio. 

To  my  lick  foul,  as  fin's  true  nature  is, 

Each  toy  feems  prologue  to  fome  great  amifs  :^ 

So  full  of  artlefs  jealoufy  is  guilt,  ' 

It  fpills  itfelf  in  fearing  to  be  fpilt. 


Re-enter  Horatio,  uitJi  Ophelia. 

Ofh.  Where  is  the  beauteous  majefty  of  Den- 
mark  ? 

Queen,  How  now,  Ophelia  ? 

Oph.  How  Jhould  I  your  true  love  know'' 
From  another  one  f 
By  his  cockle  hat  andjla^] 

And  his  fandal  JJioon.^  [Singing. 


tunate,"  &c,  and  "  She  fpeaks  much  of  her  father,"  &:c.  are 
there  given  to  the  Gentleman,  and  the  line  now  before  us,  as  well 
as  the  two  following,  to  Horatio :  the  remainder  of  this  fpeech  to 
the  Queen.  I  think  it  probable  that  the  regulation  propofed  by 
SirW.  Blackftone  was  that  intended  by  Shakfpeare.     Malone. 

* to  fome  great  amifs  :]    Shakfpeare  is  not  Angular  in  his 

nfe  of  this  word  as  a  fubftantive.  So,  in  The  Arraignment  of 
Paris,  1584:. 

"  Gracious  forbearers  of  this  world's  amifs."' 

Again,  in  Lyly's  Woman  in  the  Moon,  1597  : 
"  Pale  be  my  looks,  to  witncfs  my  amifs" 

Again,  in  Greene's  Difputation  letiveen  a  He  Coney- 
catcher,  he  1592:  "revive  in  them  the  memory  of  my  orn'af 
amifs."     SxEEVENs. 

Each  toy  is,  each  trifle.     Malone. 

'  Howfliould  I  your  true  love  &c.]  There  is  no  part  of  this 
play  in  its  reprefentation  on  the  flage,  more  patheti'ck  than  this 
fcene;  which,  I  fuppofe,  proceeds  from  the  utter  infenfibility 
Ophelia  has  to  her  own  misfortunes. 

A  great  fenfibility,  or  none  at  all,  feems  to  produce  the  fame 
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Queen.  Alas,  fweet  lady,  what  imports  this  fong  ? 
Oph.  Say  you  ?  nay,  pray  you,  mark. 

He  is  dead  and  gone,  lady,  [Sings. 

He  is  dead  and  gone  ; 
At  his  head  a  graj's-green  turf, 

At  his  heels  ajlone. 

O,  ho! 

Queen.  Nay,  but  Ophelia,— — 

Oph.  Pi'ay  you,  mark. 

JVhite  hisjliroiid  as  the  mountain  f now , 

[Sings. 

Enter  King. 

Queen.  Alas,  look  here,  my  lord. 

cfFe£t,     In  the  latter  the  audience  fupply  what  flie  wants,  and 
with  the  former  they  fympathize.     Sir  J.  Reynolds, 

*  By  his  cockle  hat  andjiaj}', 

And  kisfandaljlionn.']  This  is  the  defcription  of  a  pilgrim. 
While  this  kind  of  devotion  was  in  favour,  love-intrigues  were 
carried  on  under  that  malic.  Hence  the  old  ballads  and  novels 
made  pilgrimages  the  fubjeds  of  their  plots.  The  cockle-fliell 
hat  was  one  of  the  ellential  badges  of  this  vocation  :  for  the 
chief  places  of  devotion  being  beyond  fea,  or  on  the  coafts,  the 
pilgrims  were  accuftomed  to  put  cockle-iliells  upon  their  hats,  to 
denote  die  intention  or  performance  of  their  devotion. 

Wareukton. 
So,  in  Green's  Never  too  late,  l6l6  : 
"  A  hat  of  draw  like  to  a  fwain, 
"  Shelter  for  the  fun  and  rain, 
"  With  a  fcallop-Jliell  before,"  &c. 
Again,  in  The  Old  JFives  Tale,  by  George  Peele,  1505  :  "  I 
will  give  thee  a  palmer's  ^o^  of  yvorie,  and  a  fcallop-Jhell  ot 
beaten  gold."     Steevpns. 
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Oph.         Larded  all  with  fiveet  Jloivers  ;9 
IVhich  hewept  to  the  grave  did  go,^ 
fVith  true-love  JJiowers . 

King.  How  do  you,  pretty  lady  ? 

Oph,  Well,  God'ield  you  V-     They  fay,  the  owl 
was  a  baker's  daughter.3     Lord,  we  know  what  we 

'  Larded  all  with  fweet  flowers  {]    The  expreflion  is  taken 
from  cookery.     Johnson. 

'  did  go,"]     The  old  editions  read — did  not  go.     Cor- 

refted  by  Mr.  Pope.     Steevens. 

^  Well,    God'ield  you!']  i.  e.  Heaven  reward  you!    So,  in 
Antony  and  Cleopatra : 

"  Tend  me  to-night  two  hours,  I  alk  no  more, 
"  And  the  Gods  yield  you  for't  !" 
So,  Sir  John  Grey,  in  a  letter  in  Ailimole's  Appendix  to  his 
Account  of  the  Garter,  Numb.  46  :  "  The  king  of  his  gracious 
lordlliipe,  God  yeld  him,  hafe  chofen  me  to  be  owne  of  his  bre- 
threne  of  tlie  knyghts  of  the  garter."     Theobald. 

See  Vol.  X.  p.  74,  &c.  n.p.     Steevens. 

^  the  owl  ivas  a  baker  s  daughter.']    This   was  a  meta- 

morphofis  of  the  common  people,  arifing  from  the  mealy  appear- 
ance of  the  owl's  feathers,  and  her  guarding  the  breadirom  mice. 

WaRBUFxTON. 

To  guard  the  bread  from  mice,  is  rather  the  office  of  a  cat 
than  an  owl.  In  barns  and  granaries,  indeed,  the  fervices  of 
the  oivl  are  flill  acknowledged.  This  was,  however,  no  meta- 
morphnfls  of  the  common  people,  but  a  legendary  ftory,  which 
both  Dr.  Johnfon  and  myfelf  have  read,  yet  in  what  book  at 
leaft  I  cannot  recolle6t. — Our  Saviour  being  refufed  bread  by  the 
daughter  of  a  baker,  is  defcribed  as  puniftiing  her  by  turning 
her  into  an  owl.     Steevens. 

This  is  a  common  ftory  among  the  vulgar  in  Gloucefterfhire, 
and  is  thus  related  :  "  Our  Saviour  went  into  a  baker's  Ihop 
where  they  were  baking,  and  alked  for  fome  bread  to  eat.  The 
miltrefs  of  the  lliop  immediately  put  a  piece  of  dough  into  the 
oven  to  bake  for  him  ;  but  was  reprimanded  by  her  daughter, 
who  infifling  that  the  piece  of  dough  was  too  large,  reduced  it 
to  a  very  fmall  fize.  "The  dough,  however,  immediately  after- 
wards began  to  fvvel!,  and  prefeutly  became  of  a  molt  enormous 
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are,  but  know  not  what  we  may  be.  God  be  at  your 
table  ! 

King.  Conceit  upon  her  father. 

Oph.  Pray,  let  us  have  no  words  of  this  ;  but 
when  they  alk  you,  what  it  means,  fay  you  this  : 

Good  morrow,  Ui.s  Saint  Valentines  day,^ 

All  i7i  the  morning  betime, 
And  I  a  maid  at  your  windoiv, 

To  he  your  Valentine : 

Then  up  he  rqfe,  and  dond  his  clothes,^ 
And  dupp'd  the  chamber  door  \^ 

Let  in  the  maid,  that  out  a  maid 
Never  departed  more. 

fize.  Whereupon,  the  baker's  daughter  cried  out  '  Heugh, 
heugh,  heugh,'  which  owl-like  noife  probably  induced  our 
Saviour  for  her  wickednefs  to  transform  her  into  that  bird." 
This  ilory  is  often  related  to  children,  in  order  to  deter  them  from 
fuch  illiberal  behaviour  to  poor  people.     Douce. 

*  Good  morrow,  'tis  Saint  Valentine's  day,']  Old  copies  ; 
To-morrow  is  f5'f. 
The  correftion  is  Dr.  Farmer's.     Steevens. 

There  is  a  rural  tradition  that  about  this  time  of  year  birds 
choofe  their  mates.  Bourne,  in  his  Anfuiuities  of  the  Common 
People,  obferves,  that  "  it  is  a  ceremony  never  omitted  among 
the  vulgar,  to  draw  lots,  which  they  term  Valentines,  on  the  eve 
before  Valentine-day.  The  names  of  a  fele6t  number  of  one 
fex  are  by  an  equal  number  of  the  other  put  into  fome  velfel ; 
and  after  that  every  one  draws  a  name,  which  for  the  prefent  is 
called  their  Valentine,  and  is  alfo  look'd  upon  as  a  good  omen  of 
their  being  man  and  wife  afterwards."  Mr.  Brand  adds,  that  he 
has  "  fearched  the  legend  of  St.  V'^alentine,  but  thinks  there  is 
no  occurrence  in  his  life,  that  could  give  rife  to  this  ceremony." 

Malone. 

*  don'd  his  clothes,']    To  don,  is  to  do  on,   to  put  on,  as 

doff  is  to  do  off,  put  off.     Steevens. 

^  And  dupp'd  the  chamber  door  ;]  To  dup,  is  to  do  up ;  to 
lift  the  latch.     It  were  eafy  to  write — And  op'd.    Johnson. 
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King.  "Pretty  Ophelia  ! 

Ofh.  Indeed,  without  an  oath,  I'll  make  an  end 
on't : 

Bt/  Gisj"^  and  by  Saint  Charity,^ 

^lack,  andfyeforjiiamei 
Young  men  will  do't,  if  they  come  td't ; 

By  cock,^  they  are  to  blame. 

To  dup,  was  a  common  contraftlon  of  to  do  up.  So,  in 
Damon  and  Pythias,  1582:  " — the  porters  are  drunk  ;  will 
they  not  dup  the  gate  to-day  ?" 

Lord  Surrey,  in  his  tranllation  of  the  fecond  yEncid,  renders 

Panduntur  portis,  Sec. 

"  The  gates  cnft  up,  we  iflued  out  to  play." 
The  phrafe  feeras  to  have  been  adopted  either  from  doing  up  the 
latch,  or  drawing  up  the  portcullis.     So,  in  the  ancient-MS. 
romance  of  The  Sowdon  of  Balyloyne,  p.  40  : 

"  To  the  prifon  Ihe  hyed  hir  fwyth, 

"  The  prijon  dare  upjhe  doth." 
Again,  in  The  Cooke's  Play,  in  the  Chefter  colle6lion  of  myf- 
teries,  MS.  Harl.  1013,  p.  140  : 

"   Open  up  hell-gates  anon." 
It  appears  from  Martin  Mark-all's  Apologie  to  the  Bel-man  of 
London,  I6l0,  that  in  the  cant  of  gyplies,  &c.  Dup  the  gigger, 
lignified  to  open  (he  doore.     Steevens. 

'  By  Gis,]  I  rather  imagine  it  fliould  be  read  : 

'  By  Cis, 

That  is,  by  St.  Cecily.     Johnson. 

See  the  fecond  paragraph  of  the  next  note.     Steevens. 

^  — —  ly  Saint  Charity,]  Saint  Charity  is  a  known  faint 
among  the  Roman  Catholicks.  Spenfer  mentions  her,  Eclog.  V. 
255  : 

"  Ah  dear  lord,  and  fweet  Saint  Charily  !" 
Again,  in  The  Dowiifall  of  Robert  Earl  of  Huntington,  l601  : 

"  Therefore,  fweet  mailer,  for  Saint  Charity." 
Again,  in  yl  lytell  Gefte  of  Rolyn  Hode  : 

"  r^ete  me  go,  then  fayd  the  flieryf, 

'•  For  faint  Charyt'e^ — ." 
Again,  Hid  : 

"  Gyve  us  fome  of  your  fpendynge> 

"  Foifaynt  Charyte." 
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Quoth  Jlie,  before  7/oic  tumbled  me, 
You  promis'd  me  to  wed  : 

[He  anfwers.'] 

So  uould  I  ha   done,  by  yonder  fun. 
An  thou  hadfi  not  come  to  my  bed, 

I  find,  by  GiOe,  ufed  as  an  adjuration,  both  by  Gafcoigne  in  his 
Poems,  by  Prellon  in  his  Cambyfes,  and  in  the  comedy  of  See 
me  and  fee  me  7iot,  16I8  : 

"■  By  GiO'e  I  fwear,  were  I  fo  fairly  wed,"  &:c. 
Again,  in  King  Edward  III.   1599  • 

"  By  Gis,  fair  lords,  ere  many  dales  be  paft,"  &fc. 
Again,  in  Heywood's  23d  Epigram,  Fourth  Hundred  : 

"  Nay,  by  Gis,  he  looketh  on  you  maifter,  quoth  he." 

Steevens. 
Mr.  Steevens's  firft  affertion,  though  difputed  by  a  catholick 
friend,  can  be  fupported  by  infallible  authority.  "  We  read," 
fays  Dr.  Douglas,  "  in  the  martyrology  on  the  lirft  of  Auguft — 
Romeepaj]iofanciarum  virginum,  Fidei,  Spei,  e^  charitatis, 
^iKE  fub  Hadriano  principe  martyrice  coronam  adeptce/hnt." 

Criterion,  p.  68.     Ritsov. 

In  the  fcene  between  the  Baftard  Fanlconbrldge  and  the  friars 
and  nunne,  in  the  Firft  Part  of  The  troubleforne  Raigne  of  King 
John,  (edit.  1779.  P-  ^•'jS,  he.)  "  the  nunne  fwears  ly  Gis,  and 
the  friers  pray  to  Saint  JVithold  (another  obfolete  faint  mentioned 
in  King  Lear,  Vol.  XVII.)  and  adjure  him  by  Saint  Charilie 
to  hear  them."     Blackstone. 

By  Gi^,]  There  is  not  the  leaft  mention  of  any  faint  whofe 
name  correfponds  with  this,  either  in  the  Roman  Calendar,  the 
fervice  in  Ufum  Sarum,  or  in  the  Benedi6tionary  of  Bilhop 
Athelwold.  I  believe  the  word  to  be  only  a  corrupted  abbrevia- 
tion of  Jefus,  the  letters  J.  H.  S,  being  anciently  all  that  was  let 
down  to  denote  that  facred  name,  on  altars,  the  covers  of 
books,  &c.     Ridley, 

Though  Gis  may  be,  and  I  believe  is,  only  a  contraction  of 
Jejus,  there  is  certainly  a  Saint  Gijlen,  with  whofe  name  it  cor- 
refponds.     RiTSON. 

*  By  cock,]  This  is  llkewife  a  corruption  of  the  facred  name. 
Many  inftances  of  it  are  given  in  a  note  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  A6t  of  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.     Steevens- 

*  He  anfwers.']  Thefe  words  I  have  added  from  the  quartos. 

Steevens. 
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King,  How  long  hath  fhe  been  thus  ? 

Oph.  I  hope,  all  will  be  well.  We  muft  be  pa- 
tient :  but  I  cannot  choofe  but  weep,  to  think,  they 
ihould  lay  him  i'the  cold  ground  :  My  brother  fhall 
know  of  it,  and  To  I  thank  you  for  your  good  coun- 
fel.  Come,  my  coach  !  Good  night,  ladies  ;3  good 
night,  fvveet  ladies :  good  night,  good  night. 

King.  Follow  her  clofe ;  give  her  good  watch,  I 
pray  you.  [^Exit  Horatio. 

O  !  this  is  the  poifon  of  deep  grief;  it  fprings 
All  from  her  father's  death  :  And  now  behold, 

0  Gertrude,  Gertrude, 

When  forrows  come,3  they  come  not  fingle  fpies. 
But  in  battalions  !   Firft,  her  father  flain  ; 
Next,  your  fon  gone  ;  and  he  moft  violent  author 
Of  his  own  juft  remove  :  The  people  muddied. 
Thick  and  unwholefome  in  their  thoughts  and  whif- 

pers, 
For  good  Polonius'  death  ;  and  we  have  done  but 

greenly,-* 
In  hugger-mugger  to  inter  him  :5  Poor  Ophelia 

'  Come,  my  coach  !  Good  night,  ladies  ;  &c.]  In  Marlowe's 
Tamhurlaine,  \5gO,  Zabina  in  her  frenzy  ufes  the  fame  ex- 
preffion  :   "  Hell,  make  ready  my  coach,  my  chair^  my  jewels, 

1  come,  I  come."     Malone. 

*  When  forrows  come,  &c.]  In  Ray's  Proverls  we  find, 
*'  Misfortunes  feldom  come  alone,"  as  a  proverbial  phrafe. 

Reed, 

4  >  ^7/^  greenly,]  Bat  unjkilf ally ;  v/'ith  greennefs ;  thatis^ 

without  maturity  of  judgment.     Johnson. 

5  In  hugger-mugger  to  inter  him  ;]  All  the  modern  editions 
that  I  have  confulted,  give  it : 

In  private  to  inter  him  ; — , 
That  the  words  now  replaced  are  better,  I  do  not  undertake  to 
prove  5  it  is  fuflScient  that  they  are  Shakfpeare's  :  if  phrafeology 
is  to  be  changed  as  words  grow  uncouth  by  difufe,  or  grofs  by 
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Divided  from  herfelf,  and  her  fair  judgment ; 
Without  the  which  we  are  pictures,  or  mere  beafts. 
Laft,  and  as  much  containing  as  all  thefe. 
Her  brother  is  in  fecret  come  from  France  : 
Feeds  on  his  wonder/  keeps  himfelf  in  clouds. 
And  wants  not  buzzers  to  infe(5l  his  ear 
With  peftilent  fpeeches  of  his  father's  death  ; 
Wherein  neceffity,  of  matter  beggar'd,' 


vulgarity,  the  hiftory  of  every  language  will  be  loft  ;  we  fhall  no 
longer  have  the  words  of  any  author  ;  and,  as  thefe  alterations  will 
be  often  unlkilfully  made,  we  Ihall  in  time  have  very  little  of 
his  meaning.     Johnson. 

On  this  juft  obfervation  I  ground  the  reftoration  of  a  grofs  and 
unpleafing  word  in  a  preceding  pafl'age,  for  which  Mr.  Pope 
fubftituted  g^roan.  See  p.  172,  n.  9.  The  alteration  in  the  pre- 
fent  inftance  was  made  by  the  fame  editor.     Malone. 

Thisexprelhon  is  ufed  in  The  Revenger  s  Tragedy,   iQOQ  ; 

"  he  died  Hke  a  poHtician, 

"  In  hugger-mugger." 
Again,  in  Harringtons  Ariojto  : 

"  So  that  it  might  be  done  in  hugger-mugger ." 
Shakfpeare  probably  took  the  expreiiion  from  the  following 
paflage  in  Sir  Thomas  North's  tranilation  of  Plutarch  : — "  Anto- 
nius  thinking  that  his  body  Ihould  be  honourably  buried,  and  not 
in  hugger-mugger." 

It  appears  from  Greene's  Grourdivork  of  Coney  catching,  15Q2, 
that  lo  hugger  was  to  lurk  about.     Steeveks. 

The  meaning  of  the  expreiiion  is  afcertained  by  Florio's  Italian 
Diftionary,  1.5p8  :  "  Diuafcojo,  Secretly,  hiddenly,  in  hugger- 
mugger."     Malone. 

^  Feeds  on  his  wonder,']  The  folio  reads — ■ 

Keeps  on  his  wonder, , 

The  quarto — 

Feeds  on  this  wonder, . 

Thus  the  true  reading  is  picked  out  from  between  them.     Sir  T. 
Hanraer  reads  unnecelfarily — 

Feeds  on  his  anger,———.     Johnson. 

7   Wherein  necejffity,  &c.]   Sir  1".  Hanmer  reads  : 
Whence  animofity  of  matter  leggar'd. 
He  feeras  not  to  have  underilood  the  connexion.     ITherein, 
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Will  nothing  ftick  our  perfon  to  arraign 
In  ear  and  ear.     O  my  dear  Gertrude,  this. 
Like  to  a  murdering  piece,*  in  many  places 
Gives  me  fuperfluous  death  !  [^  Noije  ivithm. 


that  is,  in  which  pejtilentfpeeches,  necejjity,  or  the  oUigation 
of  an  acciifer  to  fupport  his  charge,  will  nothing  Jhck,  &c. 

.  Johnson, 
'  Like  to  a  murdering  piece,]  Such  a  piece  as  afl'affins  ufe> 
with  many  barrels.     It  is  necelfary  to  apprehend  this,  to  fee  the 
juftnefs  of  the  Similitude.     Warburton. 

The  fame  term  occurs  in  a  pafTage  in  The  Double  Marriage  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  : 

"  And,  like  a  murdering  piece,  aims  not  at  one, 

"  But  all  that  ftand  within  the  dangerous  level." 
Again,  in  Alls  Loft  by  Lnji,  a  tragedy  by  Rowley,   l633  : 

"  If  thou  fail'll  too,  the  king  comes  with  a  murdering 
piece, 

"  In  the  rear." 
Again,  in  A  Fair  Quarrel,  byMiddleton  and  Rowley,   l622  : 

"  There  is  not  fuch  another  murdering  piece 

"  In  all  the  ftock  of  calumny." 
It  appears  from  a  pafTage  in  Smith's  Sea  Grammer,  \QTJ , 
that  it  was  a  piece  of  ordnance  ufed  in  fliips  of  war  :  "  A  cafe- 
ihot  is  any  kinde  of  fmall  bullets,  nailes,  old  iron,  or  the  like, 
to  put  into  the  cz^ie,  to  flioot  out  of  the  ordnances  or  murderers  j 
thefe  will  doe  much  mifchiefe,"  &c,     Steevens. 

A  murdcring-piece  was  the  fpecifick  term  in  Shakfpeare's 
time  for  a  piece  of  ordnance,  or  fmall  cannon.  The  word  is 
found  in  Cole's  Latin  Diciionary,  I679,  and  rendered,  "  tor- 
mentum  murale." 

The  fmall  cannon,  which  arc,  or  were  ufed  in  the  forecaflle, 
half-deck,  or  fteerage  of  a  fhip  of  war,  were  within  this  century, 
called  murdering-pieces.     Malone, 

Perhaps  what  is  now,  from  the  manner  of  it,  called  a  Jwivel. 
It  is  mentioned  in  Sir  T.  Roes  Voiage  to  the  E.  Indies,  at  the  end 
of  Delia  Valle's  Travels,  l665  :  "  — the  Eaft  India  company 
had  a  very  little  pinnace... mann'd  {he  was  with  ten  men,  and  had 
only  one  fmall  murdering-piece  within  her."  Probably  it  was 
never  charged  with  a  fingle  ball,  but  always  with  fliot,  pieces  of 
old  iron,  &c,     Ritson, 
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Queen,  Alack  !  what  noife  is  this  }9 

Elite?'  a  Gentleman. 

King.  Attend. 
Where  are  my  Switzers  ?  ^  Let  them  guard  the  door : 
What  is  the  matter  ? 

Gent.  Save  yourfelf,  my  lord  ; 

The  ocean,  overpeering  of  his  lift,* 
Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  hafte. 
Than  young  Laertes,  in  a  riotous  head, 
O'erbears  your  officers  !  The  rabble  call  him,  lord  ; 
And,  as  the  world  were  now  but  to  begin, 
Antiquity  forgot,  cuftom  not  known, 

^  j4lack  !  8:c.]  This  fpeech  of  the  Queen  is  omitted  in  the 
quartos.     Steevens. 

^  my  Switzers  ?]    I  have  obferved  in  many  of  our  old 

plays,  that  the  guards  attendant  on  Kings  are  called  Switzers, 
and  that  without  any  regard  to  the  country  where  the  fcene  lies. 
Thus,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Noble  Gentleman,  A61  III. 
fc.  i  : 

"  •  was  it  not 

"  Some  place  of  gain,  as  clerk  to  the  great  band 

"  Of  marrow  bones,  that  the  people  call  the  Switzers  ? 

"  Men  made  of  beef  and  farcenet  ?"     Reed. 

The  reafon  is,  becaufe  the  Swifs  in  the  time  of  our  poet,  as 
at  prefent,  were  hired  to  fight  the  battles  of  other  nations.  So, 
in  Naflie's  ChrijVs  Tcares  over  Jerir fa/em,  4to.  15^4  :  "  Law, 
logicke,   and  the  Switzers,  may  be  hired  to  fight  for  any  body." 

Malone. 

*  The  ocean,  overpeering  of  his  lift,]  The  lifts  are  the  barriers 
which  the  fpe6tators  of  a  tournament  muft  not  pafs.     Johnson. 

See  note  on  Othello,  A6t  IV,  fc.  i.     Steevens. 

Liji,  in  this  place,  only  fignifies  boundary,  i.  e.  the  fliore. 
So,  iu  Kino  Henry  IV.  P.  II  : 

"  The  very  lift,  the  very  utmoft  bound 
"■  Of  all  our  fortunes." 
The  felvage  of  cloth  was  in  both  places,  I  believe,  in  our  au- 
ihors  thoughts.     Malone. 
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The  ratifiers  and  props  of  every  vvord,3 
They  cry,    Choofe  we  ;   Laertes  Jliall  be  king  ! 
Caps,  hands,  and  tongues,  applaud  it  to  the  cloudSj, 
Laertes  Jliall  be  king,  Laertes  liing  / 

Queen.  How  cheerfully  on  the  falfe  trail  they 
cry  ! 
O,  this  is  counter,  you  flilfe  Danifh  dogs.'* 


'  The  rntifient  and  props  of  every  word,}  By  tvord  is  here 
meant  a  dedaratio?/,  or  propofal.     It  is  determined  to  tiiislenfe, 
by  the  inference  it  hath  to  what  had  juft  preceded : 
"  The  rabble  call  him  lord,"  &c. 

This  acclamation,  which  is  the  word  here  fpoken  of,  was 
made  witliout  regard  to  antiquity,  or  received  cuftora,  whofe 
concurrence,  however,  is  necelfarily  required  to  confer  validity 
and  ftability  in  every  propofal  of  this  kind.     Heath. 

Sir  T.  Hanmer  would  tranfpofe  this  line  and  the  next.  Dr. 
Warburton  propofes  to  read,  ward;  and  Dr.  Johnfon,  weal, 
inliead  of  word.     I  Ihould  be  rather  for  reading,  u'ork. 

Tyrwhitt. 

In  the  firft  folio  there  is  only  a  comma  at  the  end  of  the  above 
line  ;  and  will  not  the  palfnge  bear  this  conttruAion  ? — ^The  rabble 
call  him  lord,  and  as  if  the  world  were  now  but  to  begin,  and 
as  if  the  ancient  cuftom  of  hereditary  fucceflion  were  unknown-, 
they,  the  ratifiers  and  props  of  everi/  word  he  titters,  cry^ — Let 
Us  make  choice,  that  Laertes  fhall  be  king,     Tollet. 

This  co7iJiruBion  might  certainly  be  admitted,  and  the  ratifiers 
and  props  of  even/  word  might  be  underfi:ood  to  be  applied  to 
the  rahl'le  mentioned  in  a  preceding  line,  without  Sir  T.  Han- 
mer's  tranfpofition  of  this  and  the  following  line  ;  but  there  is 
no  authority  for  what  Mr.  Toilet  adds,  "  of  every  word  he 
[Laertes]  utters,"  for  the  poet  has  not  defcribed  Laertes  as  having 
uttered  a  word.  If,  therefore,  the  rabble  are  called  the  ratifiers 
and  props  of  every  word,  we  muft  underftand,  "  of  every  word 
uttered  bif  themfelves  .•"  which  is  fo  tame,  that  it  v/ould  be  unjull 
to  our  poet  to  fuppofe  that  to  have  been  his  meaning,  Ratifiers, 
&c.  refer  not  to  the  people,  but  to  cujlovi  and  antiquity,  which 
the  fpeaker  fays  are  the  true  ratifiers  and  props  of  every  woixl.  The 
laft  word  however  of  the  line  may  well  be  fufperted  to  be  cor- 
rupt ;  and  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  probably  fuggefted  the  true  reading. 

Malone. 

*  O,  this  is  counter,  you  falfe  Dani^fii  dogs.']  Hounds  ran 
counter  when  they  trace  the  trail  backwards,     Johnson. 
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King.  The  doors  are  broke.  [^Noife  within, 

£nterIjAERTESj  armed-,  Danes Jblloiving. 

Laer.  Where  is  this  king  ? — Sirs,  ftand  you  all 
without. 

Dan.  No,  let's  come  in. 

Laer.  I  pray  you,  give  me  leave^ 

Dan.  We  will,  we  will. 

[They  retire  ivithout  the  DooVo 

Laer.  I  thank  you  : — keep  the  door. — O  thou 
vile  king, 
Give  me  my  father. 

Queen.  Calmly,  good  Laertes. 

Laer.  That  drop  of   blood,    that's  calm,  pro- 
claims me  baftard ; 
Cries,  cuckold,  to  my  father ;  brands  the  harlot 
Even  here,  between  the  chafte  unfmirched  brow  5 
Of  my  true  mother. 

King.  What  is  the  caufe,  Laertes, 

That  thy  rebellion  looks  fo  giant-like  ? — 
Let  him  go,  Gertrude ;  do  not  fear  our  perfon  ; 
There's  fuch  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king. 
That  treafori  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would, 
A6ts  little  of  his  will. — Tell  me,  Laertes, 

*  unfmirched  brow,']    i.  e.  clean,  not  defiled.     To  le" 

fmirch,  our  author  ufes.  Aft  I.  fc.  v.  and  again  in  King  Henry  K 
Act  IV.  fc.  iii. 

This  feems  to  be  an  allufion  to  a  proverb  often  introduced  in 
the  old  eomedies.  Thus,  in  The  London  Prodigal,  l605  : 
"  — as  true  as  the  fkin  between  any  man's  brows." 

The  fame  phrafe  is  alfo  found  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 
A£t  III.  fc.  V.     Steevens. 

Vol.  XVIIL  U 
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Why  thou  art  thus  incens'd  ; — Let  him  go,  Ger- 
trude ; — 
Speak,  man. 

Laer.  Where  is  my  father  ? 

King.  Dead. 

Queen.  But  not  by  him. 

King.  Let  him  demand  his  fill. 

Laer.  How  came  he  dead  ?    I'll  not  be  juggled 
viiih  : 
To  hell,  allegiance  1  vows,  to  the  blackefl  devil ! 
Confcience,  and  grace,  to  the  profoundeft  pit  1' 
I  dare  damnation  :  To  this  point  I  ftand, — 
That  both  the  worlds  I  give  to  negligence,^ 
Let  come  what  comes  ;  only  Til  be  reveng'd 
Molt  throughly  for  my  father. 

King.  Who  (hall  flay  you  ? 

Laer.  My  will,  not  all  the  world's  : 
And,  for  my  means,  I'll  hufband  them  fo  well. 
They  (hall  go  far  with  little. 

King.  Good  Laertes, 

If  you  defire  to  know  the  certainty 
Of  your  dear  father's  death,  is't  writ  in  your  re- 
venge, 
That,  fweepftake,  you  will  draw  both  friend  and 

foe, 
Winner  and  lofer  ? 

Laer.  None  but  his  enemies. 

King.  Will  you  know  them  then  ? 

Laer.  To  his  good  friends  thus  wide  I'll  ope  my 
arms"; 

®  That  both  the  worlds  I  give  to  negligence,']  So,  in  Macbeth  : 
"  But  let  the  frame  of  things  disjoint^  loth  the  ivorlds 
fuffer,"     Stezvens. 
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And,  like  the  kind  life-rend'ring  pelican/ 
Repaft  them  with  my  blood. 

King.  Why,  now  you  fpeak 

Like  a  good  child,  and  a  true  gentleman. 
That  I  am  guiltlefs  of  your  father's  death, 
And  am  moft  fenlibly  ^  in  grief  for  it, 
It  (hall  as  level  to  ygur  judgment  'p^ar,^ 
As  day  does  to  your  eye. 

Danes.   \_lVithin.']         Let  her  come  in. 

Laer.  How  now  !  what  noife  is  that  ? 


^  'life-rend' ring  pelicanj  So,  in  the  ancient  Interlude  of 

Nature,  bl.  1.  no  date  : 

"  Who  taught  the  cok  hys  watche-howres  to  obferve, 
"  And  fyng  of  corage  wyth  fliryll  throte  on  hye  ? 
"  Who  taught  the  pellycan  her  tender  hart  to  carve  ?— 
"  For  file  nolde  fuffer  her  byrdys  to  dye  ?" 
Again,  in  the  old  play  of  King  Leir,  l605  : 
"  I  am  as  kind  as  is  the  pelican, 
"  That  kils  itfelfe,  to  fave  her  young  ones  lives." 
It  is  almofl  needlefs  to  add  that  this  account  of  the  bird  is  en- 
tirely fabulous.     Steevens. 

^  ' mofl  fenfibly— ]  Thus  the  quarto,  l604.     The  folio, 

following  the  error  of  a  later  quarto,  reads — moft  fenfihle. 

Malone. 

^  —^toyourjudgment'pear,']  So  the  quarto.     The  folio,  and 
all  the  later  editions,  read  : 

to  your  judgment  pierce, 

lefs  intelligibly.     Johnson. 

This  elifion  of  the  verb  to  appear,  is  common  to  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher.     So,  in  The  Maid  in  the  Mill : 

"  They  'pear  fo  handforaely,  I  will  go  forward," 


Again 


"  And  where  they  'pear  fo  excellent  in  little, 
'•'  They  will  but  flame  in  great."     Steevens. 
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Enter  Ophelia,  fantajiicalhj  drejfed  ivith  Straws 
and  Flowers. 

O  heat,  dry  up  my  brains  !   tears  feven  times  fait. 
Burn  out  the  fenfe  and  virtue  of  mine  eye  ! — 
By  heaven,  thy  madnefs  (hall  be  paid  with  weight. 
Till  our  fcale  turn  the  beam.     O  rofe  of  May  ! 
Dear  maid,  kind  fifter,  fweet  Ophelia  ! — 
O  heavens  !   is't  poffible,  a  young  maid's  wits 
Should  be  as  mortal  as  an  old  man's  life  ? 
Nature  is  fine  in  love  :  and,  where  'tis  fine. 
It  fends  fome  precious  inftance  of  itfelf 
After  the  thing  it  loves. ^ 

Oph.   They  bore  him  harefacd  on  the  bier;^ 
Hey  no  nonny^  nonny  hey  nonny  :^ 
And  in  his  grave  raind  many  a  tear ; — 
Fare  you  well,  my  dove  ! 

'  Nature  is  fine  in  love:  and,  where  'tisjine, 
It  fends  fome  precious  inftance  of  itfelf 
After  the  thing  it  loves.']  Thefe  lines  are  not  in  the  quarto, 
and  might  have  been  omitted  in  the  folio  without  great  lofs,  for 
they  are  obfcure  and  affe6ted ;  but,  I  think,  they  require  no 
emendation.  Love  (fays  Laertes)  is  the  paffion  by  which  nature 
is  mojl  exalted  and  refned ;  and  as  fubftances,  refned  and  fub- 
tilifed,  eaiily  obey  any  impuUe,  or  follow  any  attraftion,  fome 
part  of  nature,  fo  purified  and  refned,  flies  off  after  the  at- 
tradting  objeft,  after  the  thing  it  loves  : 

"  As  into  air  tlie  purer  fpirits  flow, 

"  And  feparate  from  their  kindred  dregs  below, 

"■  So  flew  her  foul."     Johnson. 

The  meaning  of  the  paflage  may  be — 'That  her  wits,  like  the 
fpirit  of  fine  efFences,  flew  off"  or  evaporated.  Fine,  however, 
fometimes  fignifies  artful.  So,  in  All's  well  that  ends  well : 
"  Thou  art  too  fne  in  thy  evidence."     Steevens. 

*  They  lore  him  harefacd  on  the  Her;  &c.]  So,  in  Chaucer'* 
Kfiightcs  Tale,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  edit.  ver.  28/9  ■ 

"  He  laid  him  bare  the  vifage  on  the  here, 
"  Therwith  he  wept  that  pitee  was  to  here." 

Steevens, 
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Laer.  Hadfl  thou  thy  wits^  and  didfl  perfaade 
revenge, 
It  could  not  move  thus. 

Oph.  You  muft  fing,  Doiun  a-doiu?i,'^  cm  you  call 
him  a-doivn-a.     O,  how  the  wheel  becomes  it  !5  It 


'  Hey  no  nonny,  &c.]  Thefe  words,  which  were  the  burthen 
of  a  fong,  are  found  only  in  the  folio.  See  Vol.  XVJI.  King  Lear, 
Aa  III.   fc.  iii.     Malone. 

Thefe  words  are  alfo  found  in  old  John  Heywood's  Play  of 
The  IVether : 

"  Gyve  boys  wether,  quoth  a  nonny  nonny." 

I  am  informed,  that  among  the  common  people  in  Norfolk,  to 
nonny  lignifies  to  trifle  or  play  toith.     Steevens. 

*  — -^-fing,  Down  a-down,]  Perhaps  Shakfpeare  alludes  to 
Phcebes  Sonnet,  by  Thomas  Liodge,  which  the  reader  may  find 
in  Enoiand's  Helicon,  16OO: 
"  Doivne  a-dotvne, 
"  Thus  Phillis  fung, 
"  By  fancie  once  diftreffed  :   &c. 
"  And  fo  ling  I,  with  downe  a-downe,"  &c. 
Down  a-down  is  likewile  tlie  burthen  of  a  fong  in  The  Three 
Ladies  of  London,  1584,  and  perhaps  common  to  many  others. 

Steevens, 
See  Florio's  Italian  Dictionary,  I598  :   "  Filibnftncchina,  The 
burden  of  a  countrie   fougj  as  we  fay.  Hay  doune  a  doune, 
douna.     Malone. 

^  O,  how  the  wheel  becomes  it!  &c.]  The  ftory  alluded  to  I 
do  not  know;  but  perhaps  the  lady  llolen  by  the  lleward  was 
reduced  tofpin.     Johnson. 

The  wheel  may  mean  no  more  than  the  burthen  of  the  fung , 
which  {lie  had  juft  repeated,  and  as  fuch  was  formerly  ufed.  I 
met  with  the  following  obfervation  in  an  old  quaito  black-letter 
book,  publifhed  before  the  time  of  Shakfpeare. 

"  The  fong  was  accounted  a  good  one,  thogb  it  was  not  moche 
graced  by  the  wheele  which  in  no  wile  accorded  with  the  fub- 
js£l  matter  thereof." 

I  quote  this  from  memory,  and  from  a  book,  of  which  I  can- 
not rccolleft  the  exaft  title  or  date ;  but  the  paifage  was  in  a  pre- 
face to  fome  fongs  or  fonnets.  I  well  remember,  to  have  met 
with  the  word  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  other  old  books. 

Rota,  indeed^  as  I  am  informed,  is  the  ancient  mufical  term 
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is  the  falfe  fteward,  that  ftole  his  mafler's  daugh- 
ter. 

Laer.  This  nothing's  more  than  matter. 

Oph.  There's  rofemary,  that's  for  remembrance ; 


in  Latin,  for  the  burden  of  a  fong.  Dr.  Farmer,  however,  has 
juft  favoured  me  with  a  quotation  from  Nicholas  Breton's  Toyes 
of  an  idle  Head,  1577,  which  at  once  explains  the  word  wheel 
in  the  fenfe  for  which  I  have  contended  : 

"  That  I  may  fing,  full  merrily, 

"■  Not  heigh  ho  wele,  hut  care  away!" 
i.  e.  not  with  a  melancholy,  but  a  cheerful  burthen. 

I  formerly  fuppofed  that  the  ballad  alluded  to  by  Ophelia,  was 
that  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company:  "  Octo- 
ber 1580.  Four  ballades  of  the  Lord  of  Lorn  and  the  Falfe 
Stetuard,"  &c.  but  Mr.  Ritlbn  allures  me  there  is  no  correfpond- 
ITig  theft  in  it.     Stkevens. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  wheel  is  here  ufed  in  its  brdinary 
fenfe,  and  that  thefe  vvords  allude  to  the  occupation  of  the  girl 
who  is  fuppofed  to  ling  the  long  alluded  to  by  Ophelia. — The 
following  lines  in  Hall's  Virgidemiarum,  15^7,  appear  tome  to 
add  fame  fupport  to  this  interpretation : 

"  Some  drunken  rimer  thinks  his  time  well  fpent, 
"■  If  he  can  live  to  fee  his  name  in  print; 
*'•'  Who  when  he  is  once  flcfhed  to  the  prelfe, 
"  And  fees  his  handfelle  have  fuch  fair  fuccefle, 
'•'   Sung  to  the  wheele,  and  fung  unto  the  payle, 
"  He  fends  forth  thraves  of  ballads  to  the  fale." 
So,  in  Sir  Thomas  Overbury's  Chnratlers,  l6l4  :  She  makes 
her  hands  hard  with  labour,  and  her  head  foft  with  pittie  ;  and 
when  winter  evenings  fill  early,  littlng  at  her  merry  irheele,  ilie 
fings  a  deiiance  to  the  giddy  wheele  of  fortune." 

Our  author  likewife  furnilhes  an  authority  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe.     Twelfth  Night,  Aft.  IL  fc.  iv  : 

"  Come,  the /ono-  we  had  laft  night : 

*'  Thefpinjiers  and  knitters  in  the  fun, 
"  Do  uie  to  chaunt  it." 
A  mulical  antiquary  may  perhaps  contend,  thai  the  controvert- 
ed words  of  the  text  alludes  to  an  ancient  inftrument  mentioned 
by  Chaucer,  and  called  by  him  a  rote,  by  others  a  vielle  ;  which 
was  played  upon  by  the  fridion  of  a  wheel.     Malonf. 
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pray  you,  love,  remember  :    and  there  is  panfies, 
that's  for  thoughts.^ 


"  There  s  rofemary,  thai' s  for  rememhrance ;- — afid  there  is 
panjies,  that's  for  thovghts.']  There  is  probably  Ibnie  mythology 
in  the  choice  of  thefe  herbs,  but  I  cannot  explain  it,  PaJiJies  is 
for  thoughts,  becaufe  of  its  name,  Penfocs;  but  why  rofemary 
indicates  remembrance,  except  that  it  is  an  ever-green,  and  car- 
ried at  funerals,  I  have  not  difcovered.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Jll  Fools,  a  comedy,  by  Chapman,  l605  : 
"  What  flowers  are  thefe? 
"■  The  panjie  this, 
"  O,  that's  for  lovers'  thoughts !" 
Rofemary  was  anciently  fuppofed  to  ftrengthen  the  memory, 
and  was  not  only  carried  at  funerals,  but  worn  at  weddings,  as 
appears  from  a  palTage  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Elder  Brother, 
A6tIII.fc.  iii. 

And  from  another  in  Ram  yllley,  or  Merry  Tricks,  I6II  : 

"  will  I  be  wed  this  morning, 

"  Thou  flialt  not  be  there,  nor  once  be  graced  with 
"  A  piece  of  rofemary." 
Again,  in  The  Noble  Spafiijk  Soldier,  l634  :   "  I  meet  few 
but  are  liack  with  rofomary  :  every  one  alked  me  who  was  to  be 
married.'" 

Again,  in  Greene's   Never  too  late,   1616  :     " flie  hath 

given  thee  a  nofegay  of  flowers,  wherein,  as  a  top-gallant  for  all 
the  reft,  is  fet  in  rofemary  for  remembrance." 

Again,  in  A  Dialogue  between  Nature  and  the  Phoenix,  by  R. 
Cherter,  1601  : 

"  There's  rofomarie  ;  the  Arabians  jnftifie 

"   (Phylitions  of  exceeding  perfeft  Ikill) 

"  It  comforteth  the  braine  and  memorie,"  &c. 

Steevens. 
Rofemary  being  fuppofed  to  flrengthen  the  memory,  was  the 
emblem  of  fidelity  in  lover.s.     So,  in  A  Hanclfull  ofpleofont 
Delites,  containing  fundrie  new  Sonets,   l6mo.  1584:    • 
"  Rofemary  is  for  rememhrance 

"  Betweene  us  dale  and  night ; 
"  Wifhing  that  I  might  ahvaies  have 
"  You  prefent  in  my  fight." 
The  poem  in  which  thefe  lines  are  found,  is  entitled  A  Nofegaie 
ahvaies  fweet  for  Lovers  to  fond  for  Tokens  of  Love,"  &c, 

Malone. 
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Laer.  a  document  in  madnefs ;  thoughts  and 
remembrance  fitted. 

Oph.  There's  fennel  for  you,  and  columbines  -.^ 

^  There's  fennel  for  you,  and  columbines  :]  Greene,  in  liis 
Quip  for  an  Upfiart  Courtier,  1020,  calls  fennel,  women's 
weeds  :  "  fit  generally  for  that  fex,  fith  while  they  are  maidens, 
they  wifli  wantonly." 

Among  Turbervile's  Epitaphes,  &c.  p.  42,  b.  I  likewife  find 
the  following  mention  of  fennel : 
"  Your  fenell  did  declare 

*'  (As  fimple  men  can  Ihowe) 
"  That  flattrie  in  my  breaft  I  bare, 
"  Where  friendfhip  ought  to  grow." 
I  know  not  of  what  columbines  were  fuppofed  to  be  emblema- 
tical.    They  are  again  mentioned  in  All  Fools,  by  Chapman, 
l605  : 

"  What's  that  ? — a  columbine  ? 

"  No  :  that  thanhdefs  flower  grows  not  in  my  garden." 
Gerard,  however,  and  other  herbalifts,  impute  few,  if  any, 
virtues  to  them  ;  and  they  may  therefore  be  fiyled  thanklrfs,  be- 
caufe  they  appear  to  make  no  grateful  return  for  their  creation. 
Again,  in  the  15th  Song  of  Drayton's  Palyolbion  : 

"  The  columbine  amongft,  they  fparingly  do  fet." 
From  the  Caltha  Poetarum,  \5QQ,  it  fhould  feem  as  if  this  flower 
was  the  emblem  of  cuckoklom  : 

"  the  blue  cormited  columbine, 

"  Like  to  the  crooked  horns  of  Acheloy."     Steevens. 

Columbine  was  an  emblem  of  cuckoldom  on  account  of  the 
horns  of  its  neftaria,  which  are  remarkable  in  this  plant.  See 
Aquilegia,  in  Linnseus's  Genera,  6S4.     S.  W. 

The  columbine  was  emblematical  of  forfaken  lovers  : 
"  The  columbine  in  tawny  often  taken, 
"  Is  then  afcribed  tofuch  as  are  forfaken. '' 

Browne's  Britannia  s  Pajtorals,  B.  I.  Song  ii.  l6l3. 

Holt  White. 
Ophelia  gives  her  fennel  and  columbines  to  the  king.     In  the 
colledion  of  Sonnets  quoted  above,  the  former  is  thus  mentioned  : 
"  Fennel  is  for  flatterers, 

"  An  evil  thing  'tis  fure  ; 
"  But  I  have  alwaies  meant  truely, 
"  With  conflant  heart  raoft  pure." 
See  alio,  Flcrio's  Italian  Dictionary,  15QS  :  "  Darefijiocchio, 
to  give  fenndy-'X.Q  flatter,  to  diflemble."    Malone. 
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—there's  rue  for  you  ;  and  here's  fome  for  me  :■ — 
we  may  call  it,    herb  of  grace  o'Sundays  :^ — ^}'ou 


'  ——there's  Twt  for  you  ;  and  here's  fome  for  vie: — u'e 
may  call  it,  herb  of  grace  o'Sundays  :  fei'c.]  I  believe  there  is  a 
quibble  meant  in  this  paffage  ;  rue  anciently  fignifying  the  fame 
as  ruth,  i.  e.  Ibrrow.  Ophelia  gives  the  Queen  feme,  and  keeps 
a  proportion  of  it  for  herfelf.  There  is  the  fame  kind  of  play 
with  the  fame  word  in  King  Richard  II. 

Herb  of  grace  is  one  of  the  titles  which  Tucca  gives  to  William 
Rufus,  in  Decker's  Sadrornu/tix.  I  fuppofe  the  fiiil:  fyllable  of 
the  furname  i?wfus  introduced  the  quibble. 

In  Dofior  Do-good's  Direftions,  an  ancient  ballad,  is  the  fame 
allufion  : 

"■  If  a  man  have  light  fingers  that  he  cannot  charme, 
"  Which  will  pick  men's  pockets^  and  dofuch  likeharme, 
"  He  mnft  be  let  blood,  in  a  fcarfe  weare  his  arme, 
f  And  drink  the  herb  grace  in  a  poflet  luke-warme." 

Steevens. 

The  following  paffage  from  Greene's  Quip  for  an  Upftart 
Courtier,  will  furnilh  the  beft  reafon  for  calling  rue  herb  of  grace 
o'Sundays  :  "  — fome  of  them  fmil'd  and  faid.  Rue  was  called 
Herh"grace,  which  though  they  fcorned  in  their  youth,  they 
might  wear  in  their  age,  and  that  it  was  never  too  late  to  fay 
miferere."     Henley. 

Herb  of  grace  Avas  not  the  Sunday  name,  but  the  every  day 
name  of  rue.  In  the  common  Dicfionaries  of  Shakfpeare's 
time  it  is  called  herh  of  grace.  See  Fiorio's  Italian  Dictionary, 
1598,  in  V.  ruta,  and  Cotgrave's  French  Dictionary,  16'11,  in  v. 
rue.  There  is  no  ground,  therefore,  for  fuppoling  with  Dr. 
Warburton,  that  rue  was  called  herb  of  grace,  from  its  being 
ufed  in  exorcifms  performed  in  churches  on  Sundays. 

Ophelia  only  means,  I  think,  that  the  Queen  may  with  peculiar 
propriety  on  Sundays,  when  flie  folicits  pardon  for  that  crime 
which  Ihe  has  fo  much  occafion  to  rue  and  repent  of,  call  her 
rue,  herb  of  grace.     So,  in  King  Richard  II  : 

"  Here  did  flie  drop  a  tear  ;  here  in  this  place 
"  I'll  fet  a  bank  of  rue,  four  herb  of  grace. 
"  Rue,  even  for  ruth,  here  fhortly  lliall  be  feen, 
"^  In  the  remembrance  of  a  weeping  queen." 
Ophelia,  after  having  given  the  Queen  rue  to  remind  her  of 
the  forrow  and  contrition  Ihe  ought  to  feel  for  her  incefiuous 
marriage,  tells  her,  Ihe  may  wear  it  with  a  dijfereiice,  to  diftin- 
guifh  it  from  that  worn  by  Ophelia  herfelf  3  becaufe  her  tears 
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may  wear  your  rue  with  a  difference. 9 — There's  a 
daily:' — I  would  give  you  fome  violets;  but  they 
withered  all,  when  my  father  died  :^ — They  fay,  he 
made  a  good  end, 

For  honny  fueet  Rohin  is  all  my  joy, ^ — 

[Sings. 

flowed  from  the  lofs  of  a  father,  thofe  of  the  Queen  ought  to 
flow  for  her  gaiit.     M alone, 

"  yoii  may  wear  your  rue  with  a  difterence.]  This  feeras 

to  refer  to  the  rales  of  heraldry,  where  the  younger  brothers  of 
a  family  bear  the  lame  arms  with  a  difference,  or  mark  of  dif- 
tindion.  So,  in  Holinfhcd's  Reign  of  King  Richard  II.  p.  443  : 
"  — becaufe  he  was  the  youngeft  of  the  Spenfers,  he  bare  a  bor- 
der gules  for  a  difference." 

There  may,  however,  be  fomewhat  more  implied  here  than  is 
exprefled.  You,  viadam,  (fays  Ophelia  to  the  Queen,)  may 
call  your  rue  by  its  Sunday  name,  herb  of  grace,  and  Jo 
wear  it  with  a  difference  to  difiinguijh  it  from  mine,  which  can 
•never  he  any  thing  but  vierely  rue,  i.  e.  farrow.     Steevens. 

^  There's  a  daify  :]  Greene,  in  his  Quip  for  an  Upjiart 
Courtier,  has  explained  the  fignificance  of  this  flower  :  "  — Next 
them  grew  the  dissembling  daisie,  to  warne  fuch  light-of-love 
wenches  not  to  trufl  every  faire  promife  that  fuch  amorous  bache- 
lors make  them."     Henley, 

"^  I  would  give  you  fome  violets  ;  but  they  wither  d  all,  7vhen 
my  father  died  :]  So,  in  Bion's  beautiful  elegy  on  the  death  of 
Adonis  : 

*'  •  Ttdvrx  (Tiv  ccvtm 

"  D,$  ri-yog  rabvxKs,  >ca»  "av^sa.  tcolvt  sij^apdv^y}."  Todd.' 

The  violet  is  thus  chara£terized  in  the  old  colledion  of  Sonnets 
above  quoted,  printed  in  1584  : 

"   Violet  is  for  faithfulneffe, 

"  Which  in  me  fhall  abide  ; 
"  Hoping  likewife  that  from  your  heart 
"  You  will  not  let  it  Aide."     Malone. 

^  For  bonny  fiveet  Rohin  is  all  my  joy,']  This  is  part  of  an  old 
fong,  mentioned  likewife  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher^  in  The  Ttvo 
Noble  Kinfmen,  Act  IV.   fc.  i : 

"  ——I  can  fing  the  broom, 

"  And  Bonny  Robin." 
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Laer.  Thought  and  affli6lion,4  paffion,  hell  it- 
.felf, 
She  turns  to  favour,  and  to  prettinefs. 

QpH.  Jnd  ivill  he  not  come  again  ?  [Sings. 

And  will  he  not  come  again  f 
No,  no,  he  is  dead, 
Go  to  thy  death-bed, 
He  never  will  come  again. 

His  beard  was  as  white  asfnoiv,^ 
Allfiaxen  was  his  poll : 

He  is  gone,  he  is  gone. 

And  we  caji  away  moan ; 
God  '«  mercy  on  his  foul  J 

And  of  all  chriftian  fouls  1^  I  pray  God.  .  God  be 
vvi'  you  !  [£^^^"^  Ophelia. 

In  the  bool«  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  26  April,  15Q4,  is 
entered  -  A  ballad,  intituled,  A  doleful  adewe  to  the  lalt  hrle 
of  Darbie,  to  the  tune  of  Bon?2y  fweet  Rohinr     Steevens. 

The  "  Courtly  new  ballad  of  the  princely  wooing  of  the  faire 
maid  of  London,  by  King  Edward,"  is  alfo  "  to  the  tune  of 
Bonny  fiveet  Rotin."     Ritson. 

*  Thon-ht  and  offlitTion,-]  Thought  here,  as  in  many  other 
places,  fignifies  melancholy.     See  Vol.  XVII.  p.  1/9.  ^^l;^^^^ 

3  His  heard  was  as  while  as  fnow,  &c.]     This,  and  feveral 
circumftances  in  the  character  of  Ophelia,  leem  to  have  been 
ridiculed  mEaJtward  Hoe,  a  comedy,  written  by  Ben  J  onion. 
Chapman,  and  Marfton,  printed  in  l605.  Aft  Hi: 
"  His  head  as  white  as  milk, 
"  All  flaxen  was  his  hair  ; 
"  But  now  he's  dead, 
"  And  laid  in  his  bed, 

"  And  never  will  come  again, 
"  God  be  at  your  labour  !"     Steevens. 

*  God  'a  mercy  on  his  foul ! 
And  of  all  chri/nan  fouls .']  This  is  the  common  concluUou 
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Laer.  Do  you  fee  this,  O  God  ? 

King.  Laertes,  I  muft  commune  with  your  grief,^ 
Or  you  deny  me  right.     Go  but  apart, 
Make  choice  of  whom  your  wifeft  friends  you  will. 
And  they  fhall  hear  and  judge  'tvvixt  you  and  me  : 
If  by  diredl  or  by  collateral  hand 
They  find  us  touch'd,  we  will  our  kingdom  give. 
Our  crown,  our  life,  and  all  that  we  call  ours, 
To  you  in  fatisfadlion  ;  but,  if  not, 
Be  you  content  to  lend  your  patience  to  us. 
And  we  fhall  jointly  labour  with  your  foul 
To  give  it  due  content. 

Laer.  Let  this  be  fo  ; 

His  means  of  death,  his  obfcure  funeral,^— 
No  trophy,  fword,  nor  hatchment,  o'er  his  bones,^ 

to  many  of  the  ancient  monumental  infcrlptions.  See  Weever's 
Funeral.  Monuments,  p.  657,  658.  Eerthelette,  the  publiftier  of 
Gower's  Confeffio  Amantis,  1554,  fpeaking  firft  of  the  funeral 
of  Chaucer,  and  then  of  Gower,  fays  :  "  — he  lieth  buried  in 
the  monafterie  of  Seynt  Peter's  at  Weftminfter,  &c.  On  whofe 
follies  and  all  chriften,  Jefu  have  merc'ie.^'     Steevens. 

^  comvaxxue  with  your  grief ,"]  The  folio  reads — common. 

To  common  is  to  commune.  This  word,  pronounced  as  anciently 
fpelt,  is  ftill  in  frequent  provincial  ufe.  So,  in  The  Lciji  Voyage 
of  Captaine  Froiijher,  by  Dionyfe  Settle,  12mo.  bl.  1.  1577  : 
"  Our  Generall  repayred  with  the  fliip  boat  to  common  or  fign 
with  them.'"  Again,  in  Holinlheds  account  of  Jack  Cade's  in- 
furreftion  :  "  — to  whome  were  fent  from  the  king  the  arch- 
biihop  &c.  to  common  with  him  of  his  griefs  and  requelis." 

Steevens, 

*  No  trophy,  fword,  nor  hatchment,  o'er  his  lenes,"]  It  was 
the  cuftom,  in  the  times  of  our  author,  to  hang  a  fword  over  the 
grave  of  a  knight.     Johnson. 

This  pra6lice  is  uniformly  kept  up  to  this  day.  Not  only  the 
fword,  but  the  helmet,  gauntlet,  fpurs,  and  tabard  (i.  e.  a  coat 
whereon  the  armorial  enfigns  were  anciently  depitted,  from 
whence  the  term  coat  of  armour,)  are  hung  over  the  grave  of 
every  knight.     Sir  J.  Hawkins. 
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No  noble  rite,  nor  formal  oftentation. — 

Cry  to  be  heard,  as  'twere  from  heaven  to  earth. 

That  I  muft  cali't  in  queftion. 

King.  So  you  fliall ; 

And,  where  the  offence  is,  let  the  great  axe  fall. 
I  pray  you,  go  with  me.  \_Exeunt, 


SCENE  VI. 

Another  Room  in  the  fame. 
Enter  Horatio,  and  a  Servant. 

HoR.  What  are  they,  that  would  fpeak  with  me  ? 

Serf.  Sailors,  lir; 

They  fay,  they  have  letters  for  you. 

HoR.  '        Let  them  come  in. — 

[^Ejcit  Servant. 
I  do  not  know  from  what  part  of  the  world 
I  (hould  be  greeted,  if  not  from  lord  Hamlet. 

Enter  Sailors. 

1  Sjil.  God  blefs  you,  fir. 

HoR.  Let  him  blefs  thee  too. 

1  Sjil.  He  fhall,  fir,  a  n't  pleafe  him.  There's 
a  letter  for  you,  fir  ;  it  comes  from  the  ambafiador 
that  was  bound  for  England  ;  if  your  name  be  Ho- 
ratio, as  I  am  let  to  know  it  is. 

HoR.  [^Reads.'\  Horatio,  ivhen  thou  Jlialt  have 
overlooked  this,  give  thefe  felloius  forae  means  to  the 
Mug;  they  hav^  letters  for  him.     Ere  we  ivere  tivo 
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days  oldatfea,  a  pirate  of  very  luarlike  appointinent 
gave  us  chace  :  Finding  ourj'elves  too  Jloiv  of  fail, 
we  put  on  a  compelled  valour ;  and  in  the  grapple  I 
hoarded  them :  on  the  infant,  they  got  clear  of  our 
flip  ;  fo  I  alone  became  their  prifoner.  They  have 
dealt  ivith  me,  like  thieves  of  mercy  ;  hut  they  kneiv 
what  they  did ;  /  am  to  do  a  good  turn  for  them. 
Let  the  king  have  the  letters  I  have  fent ;  and  repair 
thou  to  me  ivith  as  much  hafte  as  -thou  ivouldf  fly 
death.  I  have  ivords  tojjjeak  in  thijie  ear,  will  make 
thee  dumb  ;  yet  are  they  much  too  light  for  the  bore 
of  the  matter.^  Thefe  good  felloivs  will  bring  thee 
where  I  am.  Rofencrantz  and  Guildenflerh  hold 
their  courfe  for  England:  of  them  I  have  much  to 
tell  thee.     Farewell. 

He  that  thou  knoweft  thine,  Hamlet. 

Come,  I  will  give  you  way  for  thefe  your  letters ; 
And  do't  the  fpeedier,  that  you  may  diredl  me 
To  him  from  whom  you  brought  them. 

\_Exeunt. 

'  for  the  bore  of  the  viatter.']  The  lore  is  the  caliber  of 

a  gun,  or  the  capacity  of  the  barrel.     The  rnatter  (fays  Hamlet) 
would  carry  heavier  words.     Johnson. 
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SCENE  VII. 

Anothei'  Uoom   i?i   the  fame. 

Enter  King  and  Laertes. 

King.  Now  muft  your  confcience  my  acquittance 
feal. 
And  you  muft  put  me  in  your  heart  for  friend ; 
Sith  you  have  heard,  and  with  a  knowing  ear, 
That  he,  which  hath  your  noble  father  flain, 
Purfu'd  my  life. 

Laer.  It  well  appears: — Bat  tell  me. 

Why  you  proceeded  not  againft  thefe  feats. 
So  crimeful  and  fo  capital  in  nature. 
As  by  your  fafety,  greatnefs,  wifdom,  all  things  elfe, 
You  mainly  were  ftirr'd  up. 

King.  O,  for  two  fpecial  reafons  ; 

Which  may  to  you,  perhaps,  feem  much  unfinew'd, 
But  yet  to  me  they  are  ftrong.     The  queen  his  mo- 
ther. 
Lives  almoft  by  his  looks  ;  and  for  my  felf, 
(My  virtue,  or  my  plague,  be  it  either  which,) 
She  is  fo  conjun6live  to  my  life  and  foul, 
That,  as  the  ftar  moves  not  but  in  his  fphere. 
1  could  not  but  by  her.     The  other  motive, 
Why  to  a  publick  count  I  might  not  go, 
Is,  the  great  love  the  general  gender  ^  bear  him  : 
Who,  dipping  all  his  faults  in  their  aftedlion,- 


'  the  general  gender  — ]  The  common  race  of  the  people. 

Johnson, 
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Work  like  the  fpring  ^  that  turneth  wood  to  itone^ 
Convert  his  gyves  to  graces ;  fo  that  my  arrows. 
Too  flightly  timber'd  for  fo  loud  a  wind,3 
Would  have  reverted  to  my  bow  again, 
And  not  where  I  had  aim'd  them. 

Laer.  And  fo  have  I  a  noble  father  loQ  ; 
A  lifter  driven  into  defperate  terms  ; 
Whofe  worth,  if  praifes  may  go  back  again,4 

'  Work  like  the  fpring  &c.]  This  fimile  is  neither  very  fea' 
fonable  in  the  deep  interell  of  this  converlation,  nor  very  accu- 
rately applied.  If  the  fpring  had  changed  bafe  metals  to  gold, 
the  thought  had  been  more  proper.     Johnson. 

The  folio,  inftead  of — irork,  reads — would. 
The  fame  comparifon  occurs  in  Churchyard's  Choife  : 
"  So  there  is  ivood  that  water  turns  to  ^  ft  on  &<;." 
In  Thomas  Lupton's  Third  Book  of  Notable  Thinges,  4to.  bl.  1, 
there  is  alfo  mention  of  "  a  well,  that  whatfoever  is  throwne 
into  the  fame,  is  turned  into  a'ftone." 

This,  however,  we  learn  from  Ovid,  is  no  modern  fuppofition  ; 
*'  Flumen  habent  Cicones,  quod  potum  faxea  reddit 
"  Vifcera,  quod  ta£tis  inducit  marniora  rebus." 
See  alfo,  Hackluyt,  Vol.  I.  p.  5Q5.     Steevens. 

The  allufion  here  is  to  the  qualities  Hill  afcribed  to  the  dropping 
well  at  Knarelborough  in  Yorkfliire.  Camden  (edit.  \5gO, 
p.  5(34,)  thus  mentions  it :  "  Sub  quo  fons  eft  in  quem  ex  impen- 
dentibus  rupibus  aqua;  guttatimdiftillant,  unde  Dropping  Well 
-yocant,  in  quem  f/uicqnid  ligni  immittitur,  lapideo  coriice  brevi 
obduci  t^  lapidefcere  olfervatu7n  eft.'\    Reet>. 

3  ybr/o  loud  a  wind,]  Thus  the  folio.    The  quarto,  1 604, 

reads — for  fo  loued  arind.  If  thefe  words  have  any  meanings, 
it  lliould  fecm  to  be — The  inftruments  of  offence  I  employ, 
would  have  proved  too  weak  to  injure  one  who  is  fo  loved  and 
amid  by  the  affeftion  of  the  people.  Their  love,  like  armoitr, 
would  revert  the  arrow  to  the  bow. 

The  reading  in  the  text,  however,  is  fupported  in  Afcham's 
Toxophiliis,  edit.  1589,  P-  5/  :  "  Weake  bowes  and  lighte 
Jhaftcs  cannot  Itand  in  a  rough  ivinde."     Steevens. 

Loued  arrnd  is  as  extraordinary  a  corruption  as  any  that  is 
found  in  thefe  plays.     Malone. 

■*  if  praifes  may  go  lack  again,']    If  I  may  praife  what 

has  been,  but  is  now  to  be  found  no  more.     Johnson. 
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Stood  challenger  on  mount  of  all  the  age 

For  her  perfe6lions  : — But  my  revenge  will  come. 

King.  Break  not  your  fleeps  for  that :  you  muft 
not  think, 
That  we  are  made  of  ftuff  fo  flat  and  dull, 
That  we  can  let  ouf  beard  be  fhook  with  danger,5 
And  think  it  paftime.     You  fhortly  (hall  hear  more  : 
I  loved  your  father,  and  we  love  ourfelf ; 
And  that,  I  hope,  will  teach  you  to  imagine, — 
How  now  ?  what  news  ?  ^ 

Enter  a  Mefl"enger. 

Mess.  Letters,  my  lord,  from  Hamlet  -.^ 

This  to  your  majefty  ;  this  to  the  queen. 

King.  From  Hamlet !  who  brought  them  ? 

Mess.  Sailors,  my  lord,  they  fay  :  I  faw  them  not ; 
They  were  given  me  by  Claudio,  he  receiv'd  them 
Of  him  that  brought  theni.^ 

King.  Laertes,  you  fhall  hear  them  :— ^ 

Leave  us.  [^Exit  Meflenger. 

[Reads.]  High  and  mighty,  yoii  Jliall  knoiu,  I 
am  fat  naked  on  your  kingdom.  To-morrow  Jhall  I 
beg  leave  to  Jee  your  kingly  eyes  :  ivhen  I  JlLall,  Jirjl 
ajking  your  pardon  thereuntOy  recount  the  occajion  of 
my  fudden  and  more  ftrange  return.  Hamlet. 

^  That  we  can  let  our  heard  le  fliook  with  danger,']  It  is  won- 
derful that  none  of  the  advocates  for  the  learning  of  Shakfpeare 
have  told  us  that  this  line  is  imitated  from  Perfius,  Sat.  ii : 

"  Idcirco  llolidam  praebet  tibi  vellere  barbam 

"  Jupiter  ?"     Steevens. 

^  How  now  ?  &rc.]  Omitted  in  the  quartos.     Theobald. 

7  Letters,  &c.]  Omitted  in  the  quartos.     Steevens. 

^  Of  him  that  brought  them."]  I  have  reftored  this  hemiftich 
from  the  quartos.     Steevens. 

Vol.  XVIIL  X 
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What  lliould  this  mean  !  Are  all  the  reft  come  back  ? 
Or  is  it  Ibme  abufe,  and  no  fuch  thing  ? 

Laer,  Know  you  the  hand  ? 

King.  'Tis  Hanmlet's  chara(5ler.     Naked, — • 

And,  in  a  poftfcript  here,  he  fays,  alone: 
Can  you  advife  me  ? 

Laer,    I  am  loft  in  it,  my  lord.     But  let  him 
come  ; 
It  warms  the  very  ftcknefs  in  my  heart, 
Tnat  I  (hall  live  and  tell  him  to  his  teeth, 
Thus  dkldeft  thou. 

King.  If  it  be  fo,  Laertes, 

As  how  Ibould  it  be  fo  ?  how  otherwife  ? — 
Will  you  be  rul'd  by  me  ? 

Laer.  Ay,  my  lord ; 

So  you  will  not  o'er-rule  me  to  a  peace. 

King.  To  thine  own  peace.     If  he  be  now  re- 
turn'd, — 
As  checking  at  his  voyage,^  and  that  he  means 
No  more  to  undertake  it, — I  will  work  him 
To  an  exploit,  now  ripe  in  my  device. 
Under  the  which  he  fhall  not  choofe  but  fall  : 
And  for  his  death  no  wind  of  blame  fhall  breathe  ; 


'  y4s  checking  at  his  voyage,']  The  phrafe  is  from  falconry  ; 
and  may  be  jultified  from  the  following  palfage  in  Hinde's  Eiiojio 
Libldiiiofo,  l60d  :  " — For  who  knows  not,  quoth  Ihe,  that 
this  hawk,  which  comes  now  fo  fair  to  the  fill,  may  to-morrow 
check  at  the  lure  ?" 

Again,  in  G.  Whetflone's  Cqftle  of  Delight,  15/6  : 

"  But  as  the  hawke,  to  gad  which  knowes  the  way, 
"■  Will  hardly  leave  to  checke  at  carren  crowes,"  &c. 

Steevens. 

j!s  checking  at  his  voyage,']  Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto, 
1604,  exhibits  a  corruption  limilar  to  that  mentioned  in  n,  3, 
p,304.     It  reads  : — ^As  the  king  at  his  voyage.     Malone. 
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But  even  his  mother  fhall  uncharge  the  pradlice. 
And  call  it,  accident. 

Laer.^  My  lord,  I  will  be  ruFd  ; 

The  rather,  if  you  could  devife  it  fo, 
That  I  might  be  the  organ. 

King.  It  falls  right. 

You  have  been  talk'd  of  fince  your  travel  much, 
And  that  in  Hamlet's  hearing,  for  a  quality 
Wherein,  they  fay,  you  fhine :  your  fum  of  parts 
Did  not  together  pluck  fuch  envy  from  him, 
As  did  that  one ;  and  that,  in  my  regard. 
Of  the  unvvorthieft  liege.' 

Laer.  What  part  is  that,  my  lord  ? 

King.  A  very  ribband  in  the  cap  of  youth. 
Yet  needful  too  ;  for  youth  no  lefs  becomes 
The  light  and  carelefs  livery  that  it  M^ears, 
Than  iettled  age  his  fables,  and  his  weeds, 
Importing   health    and  gravenefs.3 — Two  months 
fince, 

*  Laer.  &c.]    The  next  fixteen  lines  are  oniitted  In  the  folio. 

Steevens. 
^  Of  the  unworthiejl  fiege.]  Of  the  loweft  rank.     Siege,  fok" 
feat,  place.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Othello  : 

" 1  fetch  my  birth 

"  From  men  of  roysS.  fiege."     Steevens. 

^  Importing  health  and  gravenefs.'}  Importing  here  may  be, 
not  inferring  by  logical  confequence,  but  producing  by  phyhcal 
etfeft.  A  young  man  regards  Ihow  in  his  drefs,  an  old  man, 
health.     Johnson. 

Importing  health,  I  apprehend,  means,  denoting  an  attention 
to  health.      Malone. 

Importing  may  only  lignify — implying,  denoting.  So,  in  King 
Henry  VI.  P.  I : 

"  Comets,  importing  change  of  times  and  ftates." 
Mr.  Malone's  explanation,  however,  may  be  the  true  one. 

SteeVens. 
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Here  was  a  gentleman  of  Normandy, — 

I  have  feen  mylelf,  and  ferv'd  againft,  the  French, 

And  they  can  well  on  horfeback  :  but  this  gallant 

Had  witchcraft  in't ;  he  grew  unto  his  feat ; 

And  to  fuck  wond'rous  doing  brought  his  horfe. 

As  he  had  been  incorps'd  and  demi-natur'd 

With  the  brave  bead  :•*  fo  far  he  topp'dmy  thought^ 

That  I,  in  forgery  of  fhapes  and  tricks,5 

Come  ihort  of  what  he  did. 

Laer.  a  Norman,  was't  ? 

King.  A  Norman. 

Laer.  Upon  my  life,  Lamord.^ 

King.  The  very  lame. 

Laer.  I  know  him  well :  he  is  the  brooch,  in- 
deed, 
And  gem  of  all  the  nation. 

King.  He  made  confeilion  of  you  ; 
And  gave  you  fuch  a  maflerly  report, 
For  art  and  exercife  in  your  defence,^- 
And  for  your  rapier  mofl  efpecial, 
That  he  cried  out,  'twould  be  a  light  indeed, 
If  one  could  match  you  :  the  fcrimers  ^  of  their  ila- 
tion, 

*  u4s  he  had  been  incorps'd  and  dem'i-natur  d 

With  the  brave  beaft :']  This  is  from  Sidney's  Arcadia, 
B,  II :  "  As  if.  Centaur-like,  he  had  been  one  peece  with  the 
horfe."     Steevens. 

s  in  forgery  of  JJiapes  and  trichs,']  I  could  not  contrive 

fo  many  proofs  of  dexterity  as  he  could  perform.     Johnson. 

^  Lamord.}  Thus  the  quarto,  I6OI.  Shakfpeare,  I  fufpeft, 
wrote  Larnode.  See  the  next  fpeech  but  one.  l"he  folio  has — 
Lamound.-   Malone. 

'  — — in  your  defence,']  That  is,  in  ihe  fcience  of  defence. 

Johnson, 

^  •-  ••••the  fcrimers — ]  T\\c  fencers.     Johnson. 
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He  fwore,  had  neither  motion,  guard,  nor  eye. 
If  you  oppos'd  them  :  Sir,  this  report  of  his 
Did  Plamlet  fo  envenom  with  his  envy, 
That  he  could  nothing  do,  but  wilh  and  beg 
Your  fudden  coming  o'er,  to  play  with  you. 

Now,  out  of  this, 

Laer.  What  out  of  this,  my  lord  ? 

King.  Laertes,  was  your  father  dear  to  you  ? 
Or  are  you  like  the  painting  of  a  forrow, 
A  face  without  a  heart  ? 

Laer.  Why  afk  you  this  ? 

King.  Not  that  I  think,  you  did  not  love  your 
father  ; 
But  that  I  know,  love  is  begun  by  time  ;'^ 
And  that  I  fee,  in  pallages  of  proof,' 
Time  qualifies  the  fpark  and  fire  of  it. 
There  lives  -  within  the  very  flame  of  love 
A  kind  of  wick,  or  fnuff,  that  will  abate  it ; 
And  nothing  is  at  a  like  goodnefs  ftill ; 

From  efcrimeur,  Fr.  a  fencer.     Malone. 

This  unfavourable  defcription  of  the  French  fwordfmen  is  not 
in  the  folio.     Steevens. 

9 love  iibegun  ly  time  {\  This  is  obfcure.     The  ineaning 

may  be,  love  is  not  innate  in  us,  and  co-eflential  to  our  nature, 
but  begins  at  a  certain  time  from  fome  external  caufe,  and  being 
always  lubject  to  the  operations  of  time,  fuifers  change  and  di- 
minution.    Johnson. 

The  King  reafons  thus  : — "  I  do  not  fufped  that  you  did  not 
love  your  father  ;  but  I  know  that  time  abates  the  force  of  alFec- 
tion."     I  therefore  fufpeft  that  we  ought  to  read  : 

— \ — love  is  begone  l-y  time; 
I  fuppofe  that  Shakfpeare  places  the  fyllable  he  before  gone,  as 
we  fayie-paint,  ie-fpatter^  ^e-think,  &c.     M.  Mason. 

*  .—^pqffages  of  proof,']  In  tranfaftions  of  daily  experience. 

Johnson. 

*  There  lives  &c.]  The  next  ten  lines  are  not  in  the  folio. 

Steevens. 
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For  goodnefs,  growing  to  a  plurily/ 
Dies  ill  his  own  too-much  :  That  we  would  do^ 
We  ihould  do  when  we  would  ;    for  this  would 
changes, 

^  For  goodnefs,  groiuing  to  a  plurift/,'}  I  would  believe,  for 
the  honour  of  Shakfpearcj  that  he  wrote  plethory.  But  I  ob- 
ferve  the  dramatick  writers  of  that  time  frequently  call  a  fullnefs 
of  blood  a  plur'ify,  as  if  it  came,  not  from  itAsvpd,  but  from 
plus,  pluris.     Warburton. 

I  think  the  word  fhould  be  fpelt — plurifi/.  This  paflage  is 
fully  explained  by  one  in  Mafcal's  Trealife  on  Cattle,  i  662., 
p.  187  •■  "  Againft  the  blood,  or  plurifie  of  blood.  The  difeafe 
cf  blood  is,  fome  young  horfes  will  feed,  and  being  fat  will  in- 
creafe  blood,  and  fo  grow  to  a  plurijie,  and  die  thereof  if  he  have 
flot  foon  help."     Tollet. 

We  fhould  certainly  read  plur'ify,  as  Tollet  obferves.  Thus,  in 
Maffinger's  Unnatural  Combat,  Malefort  fays — 

('  . in  a  word, 

*'  Thy  plurifij  of  goodnefs  is  thy  ill." 
And  again,  in  The  Pifture,  Sophia  fays  : 

"  A  plurify  of  blood  you  may  let  out,"  &c. 
The  word  alio  occurs  in  The  Two  Noble  Kinfvien.     Arcite,  in 
his  invocation  to  Mars,  fays  : 

"  that  heal'll  with  blood 

*'  The  earth,  when  it  is  fick,  and  cur'ft  the  world 

"  Of  the  plur'ify  of  people  !"     M.  Mason. 

Dr.  Warburton  is  right.  The  word  is  {pelt  plurify  in  the  quarto, 
l604,  and  is  ufed  in  the  iame  fenfe  as  here,  in  "Tis  P'ltyjhes  a 
IVhore,  by  Ford,  l633  : 

*'  Muft  your  hot  itch  and  plurijie  of  luft, 

"  The  hey-day  of  your  luxury,  be  fed 

'/  Up  to  a  furfeit?"     Malone. 

Mr.  Pope  introduced  this  fmiile  in  the  Effay  on  Crii'icifm, 
V.  303  : 

"  For  works  may  have  more  wit  than  does  them  good, 
"  As  bodies  perijli  through  exajs  of  blood." 
Afcham    has   a  thought  very  limilar  to  Pope's  :   "  Twenty  to 
one,  offend  more,  in  writing  to  much,  then  to  litle :   euen  as 
twenty,  fall  into  JickneJJe,  rather  by  ouer  muchfulnes,  then  by 
any  lacke,  or  empt'mejfe."     The  Schole-Mafter,  4to.  bl.  1.  fol.  43, 

Holt  White, 
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And  hath  abatements  and  delays  as  many. 
As  there  are  tongues,  ai'e  hands,  are  accidents  • 
And  then  this  Jhould  is  like  a  fpendthrift  ligh, 
That  hurts  by  ealing.4      But,    to  the  cjuick  o'tiie 
ulcer : 

*  Jnd  then  this  fliould  is  like  a  /jjendthrift  /igh. 

That  hurts  ly  eajirig.']  A  Jpendthrift  Jigh  is  a  Jigh  that 
makes  an  unneceliary  wafte  of  the  vital  llame.  It  is  a  notioa 
very  prevalent^  that  Jighs  impair  the  ftrength,  and  wear  out  the 
animal  powers.     Johnson. 

So,  ill  the  Governall  of  Helthe  &c.  printed  by  Wynkyn  de 
Worde  :  "  And  for  why  whan  a  man  calteth  out  that  noble  hu- 
mour too  moche,  he  is  hugely  dyfcolored,  and  his  body  moche 
febled,  more  then  he  lete  four  J'ythes,  i'oo  moche  blode  oute  of 
his  body."     Steevens. 

Hence  they  are  called,  in  King  Henry  VI. — blood-confuming 
fighs.     Again,  in  Pericles,  l6og  : 

"  Do  not  con  fume  your  ilood  ivilh  forroiinng." 
The  idea  is  enlarged  upon  in  Fenton's  Tragical  Difcourfcs, 
1 5/9  :  ".Why  llaye  you  not  in  tyme  t!ie  fource  of  your  fcorching 
Jrghes,  that  have  already  drayned  your  body  of  his  wholelbme 
humoures,  appoynted  by  nature  to  gyve  fucke  to  the  entrals  and 
inward  parts  of  you  ?" 

The  original  quarto,  as  well  as  the  folio,  reads — a  fpendthrift'* 
figh  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  corruption,  arifing  from 
the  firll  letter  of  the  follov/ing  word  figh,  being  an  s.  I  have, 
therefore,  with  the  other  modern  editors,  ■printed  Jpendthrift  ligh, 
following  a  late  quarto,  (which  however  is  of  no  authority,) 
pi-inted  in  161I.  That  a  ligh,  if  it  confames  the  blood,  hurts 
us  by  cqfing,  or  is  prejudicial  to  us  on  the  whole,  though  it  affords 
a  temporary  relief,  is  futficicntly  clear:  but  the  former  part  of 
the  line,  and  then  this  Jhould,  may  require  a  little  explanation. 
I  fuppofe  the  King  means  to  fay,  that  if  we  do  not  promptly  exe- 
cute what  we  are  convinced  we  Jhould  or  ought  to  do,  we  lliall 
afterwards  in  vain  repent  our  not  having  feized  the  fortunate 
moment  for  aftion  :  and  this  opportunity  which  we  have  let  go 
by  us,  and  the  reflection  that  we  JJiould  have  done  that,  which, 
from  fupervening  accidents,  it  is  no  longer  in  our  power  to  do,  is 
as  prejudicial  and  painful  to  us  as  a  blood-confuming  ligh,  that  at 
once  hurts  and  eafes  us. 

I  apprehend  the  poet  meant  to  compare  fuch  a  condu<5t,  and 
the  confequent  reflettion^  onli/  to  the  pernicious  quality  which  lie 
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Hamlet  comes  back ;  What  would  you  undertakes 
To  {how  youri'elf  in  deed  your  father's  Ton 
Moe  than  in  words  ? 

Laer.  To  cut  his  throat  i'the  church. 

King.  No  place,  indeed,  fhould  murder  fan^lua- 
rize ; 
Revenge  fhould  have  no  bounds.     But,  good  La- 
ertes, 
Will  you  do  this,  keep  clofe  within  your  chamber  : 
Hamlet,  return'd,  fhall  know  you  are  come  home  : 
We'll  put  on  thofe  fliall  praife  your  excellence. 
And  fet  a  double  varnifh  on  the  fame 
The  Frenchman  gave  you  ;  bring  you,  in  fine,  to-^ 

gether, 
And  wager  o'er  your  heads  :  he,  being  remifs,5 
Mofl:  generous,  and  free  from  all  contriving. 
Will  not  perufe  the  foils  ;  fo  that,  with  eafe. 
Or  with  a  little  fhuffling,  you  may  choofe 
A  fword  unbated,^  and,  in  a  pafs  of  pradlice,^ 

fnppofed  to  be  annexed  to  fighing,  and  not  to  ihe  temporary  eafe 
■which  it  affords.  His  fimiles,  as  I  have  irequentl}'^  had  occafion 
to  obferve,  feldom  run  on  four  feet.     Malone. 

-^  he,  being  rewifs,']  He  being  not  vigilant  or  cautious. 

Johnson. 

^  ^/"w'or^  unbated,]  i.  e.  not  blunted  as  foils  are,  Or^  as  one 
edition  has  it,  emhaited  or  envenomed.     Popk. 

There  is  no  fuch  reading  as  emhaited  in  any  edition.  In  Sir 
Thomas  North's  tranflation  of  Plutarch,  it  is  laid  of  one  of  the 
Metelli,  that  "  he  ihewed  the  people  tlie  cruel  light  of  fencers, 
at  unrehated  fwords."     Steevens. 

Not  blunted,  as  foils  are  by  a  button  fixed  to  the  end.  So,  in 
Love's  Lalours  Lnjt  : 

"  That  honour,  which  fliall  bate  his  fcythe's  keen  edge." 

Malone. 

'  a  pafs  of  praftice,]     PraSiice  is  often  by  Shakfpeare, 

and  other  writers,  taken  for  an  injidious  ^/iratagem,  or  prif?/ 
treafon,  a  fenfe  not  incongruous  to  this  pafTage,  where  yebl 
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Hequite  him  for  your  father. 

Laer.  I  will  do't : 

And,  for  the  purpofe,  I'll  anoint  my  fword. 
I  bought  an  un6hon  of  a  mountebank, 
So  mortal,  that  but  dip  a  knife  in  it, 
Where  it  draws  blood  no  cataplafm  fo  rare, 
.ColIe6ted  from  all  fimples  that  have  virtue 
Under  the  moon,  can  fave  the  thing  from  death, 
That  is  but  fcratch'd  withal :  I'll  touch  my  point 
With  this  contagion  ;  ,that,  if  I  gall  him  flightly. 
It  may  be  death.* 

King.  Let's  further  think  of  this  ; 

Weigh,  what  convenience,  both  of  time  and  means, 


rather  believe,  that  nothing  more  is  meant  than  a  thruji  for  ex- 
ercife.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Look  about  you,  I6OO  : 

"  I  pray  God  there  be  no  praSilce  in  this  cliange." 

Again : 

*'  'the  man  is  hke  to  die  : 

"  Practice,  by  th'  mafs,  prafi'/ce  by  the  &c, • 

*'   Praciice,  by  the  Lord,  praSfice,  I  lee  it  clear." 

Again,  more  appofitely,  in  our  author's  Twelfth- Night,  A6t  V. 

fc.  ult : 

"  This  praSiice  hath  mofl  fhrewdly  pafs'd  upon  thee." 

Steevens. 
A  pafs  of  praSiice  is  a  favourite  pafs,  one  that  Laertes  was 

well  praftifed  in. — In  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Hero's  father 

fays  : 

"  I'll  prove  it  on  his  body,  if  he  dare, 

"  Defpice  his  nice  fence,  and  his  aftive  praSiice." 

The  treachery  on  this  occafion,  was  his  ufing  a  fword  unbated  and 

envenomed.     M.  Mason. 

*  It  may  be  death.'}  It  is  a  matter  of  furprife,  that  no  one  of 
Shakfpeare's  numerous  and  able  commentators  has  rem.arked, 
with  proper  warmth  and  deteftation,  the  villainous  aiTaffin-like 
treachery  of  Laertes  in  this  horrid^plot.  There  is  the  more  occa- 
fion that  he  (hould  be  here  pointed  out  an  obje<5t  of  abhorrence, 
as  he  is  a  charafter  we  are,  in  fome  preceding  parts  of  the  play, 
led  to  refpe6t  and  admire.     Ritson. 
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May  fit  us  to  our  (hape  -.9  if  this  iliould  fail, 
And  that  our  drift  look  through  our  bad  perform- 
ance, 
'Twere  better  not  afTay'd ;  therefore  this  projex^ 
Should  have  a  back,  or  fecond,  that  might  hold, 
If  this  fliould  blaft  in  proof.'    Soft ; — let  me  lee  : — 
We'll  make  a  folemn  wager  on  your  cunnings, — 
I  ha't  : 

When  in  yonr  motion  you  are  hot  and  dry, 
(x\s  make  your  bouts  more  violent  to  that  end,) 
And  that  he  calls  for  drink,  I'll  have  preferr'd  him  * 
A  chalice  for  the  nonce ;  whereon  but  lipping. 
If  he  by  chance  eicape  your  venom'd  ftuck,^ 

*  May  ft  us  to  onr  ^/Jiape  :]  May  cnalle  us  to  ajfiane  proper 
charaSicrs,  and  to  aft  onr  part.     Johnson. 

^  blaji  in  proof.']     This,  I  believe,  is  a  metaphor  taken 

from  a  mine,  which,  iii  llie  proof  or  execution,  fometimes  breaks 
out  with  an  ineflettaal  blaji.     Johnson. 

The  word  proof  (hows  the  metaphor  to  be  taken  from  the 
trying  or  proving  tire-arms  or  cannon,  which  often  blaji  or  bur/i 
in  the  proof.     Steevens. 

-  I'll  have  preferr'd  him — ]    i.  e.    prefented  to  him. 

Thus  the  quarto,  \6o4.     The  word  indeed  is  niil'pelt,  peford. 
The  folio  reads — I'll  have  prepard  him.     Malone. 

To  prefer  (as  Mr.  Malone   obferves,)    certainly   means — to 
prefent,  offer,  or  bring  forward.     So,  in  Timon  of  Athens  : 
"  Why  then  preferr'd  you  not  your  fums  and  bills  ?" 

Steevens. 

'  If  he  by  chance  efcape  your  vcnoind  fluck,]  For  ffuck,  read 
tuck,  a  common  name  for  a  rflpi(T.     Blackstone. 

Your  venom'd  Jtuck  is,  your  venom'd  thruft.  Stuck  was  a 
term  of  the  fencing- fclwol.  So,  in  Twelflh-Kight :  "  —  and 
he  gives  me  the  Jiuck  with  fuch  a  mortal  motion, — ."  Again, 
in  The  Return  from  Parnaffus,  I606 :  "  Here  is  a  fellow,  Judicio, 
that  carried  tlie  deadly  ftocke  in  his  pen." — See  Florio's  Italian 
Dici.  15C/S  :  "  Stoccata,  a  foyne,  a  thruft,  a  ftoccado  given- in 
fence."     Malone. 

See  Vol.  V.  p.  371;  n,  9.     Steevens, 
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4 

Our  pLirpofe  may  hold  there.  But  ftay,  what  noife  r 

Enter  Queen. 

How  now,  fweet  queen  ?5 

Queen.  One  woe  doth  tread  upon  another's  heel,* 
So  fait  they  follow  : — Your  lifter's  drown'd,  Laertes. 
Laer.  Drown'd  !   O,  where  ? 

Queen.  There   is  a   willow  grows  -afcaunt   the 
brook,  7 
That  {hows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glafly  fiream  ; 
Therewith  fantaflick  garlands  did  flie  make 
Of  crow-flowers,  nettles^  dailies,  and  long  purples,^ 


■*  But  ,ftay,  what  noife  ?']     I  have  recovered  this  from 

the  quartos.     Steevens. 

5  How  now,  fweet  queen  ?]  Thefe  words  are  not  in  the 
quarto.  The  word  7ioWy  which  appears  to  have  been  omitted  by 
the  carelelsnefs  of  the  tranfcriber  or  compofitor,  was  fupplied  by 
the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.     Malone. 

^  One  ti'oe  doth  tread  upon  another  s  heel,']  A  fimilar  thought 
occurs  in  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,   I6O9  : 

"  One  forrow  never  comes,  but  brings  an  heir, 
"■  That  may  fucceed  as  his  inheritor."     Steeven  = 

Again,  in  Drayton's  Morihneriados,  4to.  \5Q6  : 

"  miferies,  which  feldom  come  alone, 

"  Thick  on  the  neck  one  of  another  fell." 
Again,  in  Shakfpeare's  13lft  Sonnet : 

"  A  thoufand  groans,  but  thinking  on  thy  fall, 
"  One  on  another's  neck, ."     Malone. 

Again,  in  Locrine,   15Q5  : 

"   One  mifchief  follows  on  another's  neck." 
And  this  alfo  is  the  firft  line  of  a  queen's  fpeech  on  a  lady's 
drowning  herfelf.     Ritson. 

■^  afcaunt  the  brook,']  Thus  the  quartos.     The  folio  reads 

aflant.     Afcaunce  is  interpreted  in  a  note  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  on 
Chaucer — afkew,  qjlde,  fideways.     Steevens. 

*  ■■     —  and  long  purples,]    By  long  purples  is  meant  a  plant. 
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That  liberal  '>  fhepherds  give  a  grofler  name, 

But  our  cold  maids  do  dead  men's  fingers  call  them  : 

There  on  the  pendent  boughs  her  coronet  weeds 

Clambering  to  hang,  an  envious  fliver  broke ; 

When  down  her  weedy  trophies,  and  herfelf, 

Fell  in  the  weeping  brook.      Her  clothes  fpread 

wide  ; 
And,  mermaid-like,  a  while  they  bore  her  up  : 
Which  time,  {he  chanted  fnatches  of  old  tunes  ;^ 


the  modern  botanical  name  of  which  is  orchis  morio  mas,  an- 
ciently teftiadus  jnorioriis.  The  groJJ'ei'  name  by  which  it  palTes, 
is  fufficiently  known  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  particularly 
in  the  county  where  Shakfpeare  lived.  Thus  far  JVIr.  Warner. 
Mr,  Collins  adds,  that  in  SulTex  it  is  ftill  called  dead  men's  hands  ; 
and  that  in  Lyte's  Herbal,  1578,  its  various  names^  too  grofs  for 
repetition,  are  preferved. 

Dead  mens  thumbs  are  mentioned  in  an  ancient  bl.  1.  ballad, 
entitled  The  deccafed  Maiden  Lover  : 

"  Then  round  the  meddowes  did  fhe  walke, 

"  Catching  each  flower  by  the  ftalke, 

"  Such  as  within  the  meddowes  grew  ; 

f  As  dead  mans  thumbe,  and  hare-bell  blew." 

Steevens. 

One  of  the  grofler  names  of  this  plant  Gertrude  had  a  parti- 
cular reafon  to  avoid  : — the  rampant  widow.     Malone. 

^  liberal—^     J^icentious,     See  Vol.  IV.  p.  255,  n.  7  ; 

Vol.  VI.  p.  122,  n.  6;  Vol.  VIII.  p.  197,  n.  5,  and  p.  2^5, 
n.  5.     Reed. 

Liberal  is  free-fpoken,  licentious  in  language.  So,  in  Othello  : 
"  Is  he  not  a  moft  profane  and  liberal  counfellor  ?"  Again,  in 
A  Woman's  a  IFeathercock,  by  N.  Field,   ]t)12  : 

"  , Next  that,  the  fame 

"■  Of  your  negleft,  and  /i^e/aZ-talking  tongue, 
"  "Which  breeds  my  honour  an  eternal  wrong." 

Malone. 

^   Which  time,  JJie  chantedfnatches  of  old  tunes  ;']  Fletcher, 
in  his  Scornful  Lady,  very  invidioufly  ridicules  this  incident : 
"  I  will  run  mad  firft,  and  if  that  get  not  pity, 
"  I'll  drown  myfelf  to  a  mofl  difmal  ditty." 

Warburton. 


/ 
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As  one  incapable  of  her  own  diftrefs,* 

Or  like  a  creature  native  and  indu'd 

Unto  that  element  -J  but  long  it  could  not  be, 

Till  that  her  garments,  heavy  with  their  drink, 

PuU'd  the  poor  wretch  from  her  melodious  lay 

To  muddy  death  .4 

Laer.  Alas  then,  (lie  is  drown'd  ? 

Queen.  Drown'd,  drown'd. 


The  quartos  read — fnatches  of  old  lauds,  i.  e.  hymns. 

Steevens. 
^  As  one  incapable  of  her  ozvn  dijlrefs,']     As  one  having  no 
underftanding  or  knowledge  of  iier  danger.     See  p.  24c),  n.  1. 

Malone. 
That  is,  infenfible.     So,  \a  King  R'ldiard  III : 

"  Incapahie  and  Ihallow  innocents."     Ritson. 

^  Or  like  a  creature  native  and  indu'd 

Unto  that  element ;]  I  do  not  think  the  word  indued  is  fenfe 
in  this  place}  and  l>elieve  wefliould  read  inured. 

Shakfpeare  feems  to  have  forgot  himfelf  in  this  fcene,  as  there 
is  not  a  fingle  circumftance  in  the  relation  of  Ophelia's  death, 
that  induces  us  to  think  ihe  had  drowned  herfelf  intentionally. 

M.  Masok. 

As  we  are  indued  with  certain  original  difpofitions  and  pro- 
penlities  at  our  birth,  Shakfpeare  here  ufts  indued  with  great  li- 
centioufnefs,  for  formed  by  nature j  clothed,  endowed,  or  fur- 
nifhed,  with  prop"; lies  fuited  to  the  element  of  water. 

Our  old  writers  ufed  mdni'd  and  endowed  indifcriminately. 
"  To  indue,"  fays  Iviinflieu  in  his  Difcionary,  "  fepiflime  refer- 
tur  ad  dotes  animo  Infufas,  quibus  nimirum  ingenium  alicujus 
imbutum  et  initiatum  eft,  unde  et  G.  injiruire  ell.  L.  imbuere. 
Imbuere  proprie  eft  inchoare  :  t  initiari." 

In  Cotgrave's  French  Dictionary,  l6l  1,  injiruireh  interpreted, 
*'  to  fafliion,  to  furnifli  with,  "     Malone. 

*  To  viuddy  death.']  In  the  firft  fcene  of  the  next  Aft  we  find 
Ophelia  buried  with  fuch  rites  as  betoken  fhe  foredid  her  own 
life.  It  lliould  be  remembered,  that  the  account  here  given,  is  that 
of  a  friend;  and  that  the  Queen  could  not  poflibly  know  what 
pafled  in  the  mind  of  Ophelia,  when  {lie  placed  herfelf  in  lb 
perilous  a  fituation.  After  the  fa61:s  had  been  weighed  and  con- 
iidered,  the  prieftin  the  next  A6t 'pronounces,  that /z?r  death  ivas 
doubtful.     Malone. 
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Laer.    Too   much  of    Vv^ater  haft    thou/   paof 
Ophelia, 
And  therefore  I  forbid  my  tears :  But  yet 
It  is  our  trick  ;  nature  her  cuftom  holds. 
Let  fhame  fay  what  it  will :  when  thefe  are  gone. 
The  woman  will  be  out. 5 — Adieu,  my  lord  ! 
I  have  a  fpeech  of  fire,  that  fain  would  blaze, 
But  that  this  folly  drowns  it.^  \Exit. 

King.  Let's  follow,  Gertrude: 

How  much  I  had  to  do  to  calm  his  rage  ! 
Now  fear  I,  this  will  give  it  ftart  again  ; 
Therefore,  let's  follow.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  V.     SCENE  L 

A  Church  Yard. 
Enter  Tivo  Clowns,  ivith  Spades,  &c. 

1  Clo,  Is  (he  to  be  buried  in  chriftian  burial,  that 
wilfully  feeks  her  own  falvation  ? 

2  Clo.  I  tell  thee,  (he  is ;  therefore  make  her 
grave  ftraight  :^  the  crow^ner  hath  fet  on  her,  and 
finds  it  chriftian  burial. 

^  The  woman  will  le  o?^^]  i.  e.  tears  will  flow.  So,  In 
K.  Henry  F: 

"  And  all  the  tvoman  came  into  my  eyes."     Malone, 

See  Vol.Xir.  p.  476,  n.  1.     Steevens. 

^  But  that  this  folly  drowns  27.]  Thus  the  quarto,  l604.  The 
folio  reads — But  that  this  folly  doubts  it ;  i.  e.  doubts,  or  extin- 
guilhes  it.     See  p.  68,  n.  4.     Malone. 

'  make  A er  grave  ftraight :]  Make  her  grave  from  eaft 
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1  Clo.  How  can  that  be,  nnlefs  flie  drowned 
herfelf  in  her  own  defence  ? 

2  Clo.  Why,  'tis  found  {o. 

1  Clo.  It  muft  be  fe  ojffendendo  ;  it  cannot  be 
elfe.  For  here  lies  the  point :  If  I  drown  myfelf 
wittingly,  it  argues  an  acl :  and  an  a6l  hath  three 
branches ;  it  is,  to  a(?t:,  to  do,  and  to  perform  :** 
Argal,  fhe  drowned  herfelf  wittingly. 

2  Clo.  Nay,  but  hear  you,  goodman  delver. 

1  Clo.  Give  me  leave.  Here  lies  the  water; 
good  :  here  ftands  the  man  ;  good  :  If  the  man  go 
to  this  water,  and  drown  hiinfelf,  it  is,  will  he,  nill 
he,  he  goes ;  mark  you  that :  but  if  the  water  come 
to  him,  and  drown  him,  he  drowns  not  himfelf : 


to  weft  in  a  direft  line  parallel  to  the  church  ;  not  from  north  io 
fouthj  athwart  the  regular  line.     This,  I  think,  is  meant, 

Johnson", 

I  cannot  think  that  this  means  any  more  than  make  her  grave 

immediately.     She  is  to  be  buried  in  chrijtian  burial,  and  con- 

lequently  the  grave  is  to  be  made  as  ufual.     My  interpretation 

may  bejuftified  from  the  following  palTage  in   King  Henry  V. 

and  the  play  before  us  :   " We  cannot  lodge  and  board  a 

dozen  or  fourteen  gentlewomen  who  live  by  the  prick  of  their 
needles,  but  it  will  be  thought  we  keep  abawdy-houfey?miof/jf,"' 
Again,  in  Hamlet,  A6t.  III.  {c.  iv : 

"  Pol.  He  will  come  Jiraight." 
Again,  in  The  Lover  s  Progrefs,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  : 

"  Lif.  Do  jon  Ught  jiraight  ? 

"  Clar.  Yes  prefently." 
Again,  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor  : 

"  we'Ucome  and  dvefs  you.  Jiraight." 

Again,  in  Othello  : 

"  Farewell,  myDefdemona,  I  will  come  to  ihee ftraight.' 

SXEEVENS.. 

Again,  in  Troilus  and  CreJJida  : 

"  Let  us  make  ready yfrcin'/i/."     Malone. 

"  an  aSi  hath  three  branches  ;   it  is,  to  aSf,  to  do,  and  to 

perform:']  Ridicule  on  fcholaftick  divifions  without  diftinction^ 
and  of  dillinctlons  without  difference.     Waebubton. 
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Argal,  he,  that  is  not  guilty  of  his  own  death,  fhort- 
ens  not  his  own  life. 

2  Clg.  But  is  this  law  ? 

1  Clo.  Ay,  marry  is't ;  crowner's-queft  law.9 

2  Clo.  Will  you  ha  the  truth  or  t  ?  If  this  had 
not  been  a  gentlevtoman,  (he  fhoulcl  have  been  bu- 
ried out  of  chriftian  burial. 

1  Clo.  Why,  there  thou  fay'ft :  And  the  more 
pity  ;  that  great  folks  fhall  have  countenance  in 
this  world  to  drown  or  hang  tiiemfelves,  more  than 
their  even,  chriftian.^      Come,    my  fpade.     There 

*  crowners  queft-law,']    I  flrongly  fuipecl  that  this  is  a 

ridicule  on  the  cafe  of  Dame  Hales,  reported  by  Plowdea  in  his 
Commentaries,  as  determined  in  3  Eliz, 

It  feems,  her  hulband  Sir  James  Hales  had  drowned  himfelf 
in  a  river  J  and  the  quelbon  was,  whetht-r  by  this  aft  a  for- 
feitm-e  of  a  leafe  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury,  which 
he  was  pofleffed  of,  did  not  accrue  to  the  crown:  an  inquilition 
was  found  before  the  coroner,  which  found  liirafelo  de  fe.  The 
legal  and  logical  fubtilties,  arifing  from  the  courfe  of  the  argu- 
ment of  this  •rfafe,  gave  a  very  fair  opportunity  for  a  fneer  at 
crowners  quejt-law.  The  exprelBon,  a  little  before,  that  an  a6l 
hath  three  branches,  &c.  is  fo  pointed  an  allufion  to  the  cafe  I 
mention,  that  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  Shakfpeare  was  acquainted 
with,  and  meant  to  laugh  at  it. 

It  may  be  added,  that  on  this  occalion  a  great  deal  of  fubtilty 
was  ufed,  to  afcertaln  whether  Sir  James  was  the  agent  or  the 
patient ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  he  went  to  the  water,  or 
the  water  came  to  him.  The  caufe  of  Sir  James's  madnefs  was 
the  circumftance  of  his  having  been  the  judge  who  condemned 
Lady  Jane  Grey.     Sir  J,  Hawkins. 

If  Shakfpeare  meant  to  allude  to  the  cafe  of  Dame  Hales, 
(which  indeed  feems  not  improbable,)  he  mull  have  heard  of 
that  cafe  in  converfation  ;  for  it  was  determined  before  he  was 
born,  and  Plowden's  Commentaries,  in  which  it  is  reported,  were 
not  tranllated  into  EngliHi  till  a  few  years  ago.  Our  author's 
ftudy  was  probably  not  much  encumbered  with  old  French  Re- 
ports.    Malone. 

^  their  even   chrijiian.']     So,   all   the   old  books,  and 

rightly.     An  old  Engliihexpreflion  for  fellow -chriftian. 

Thirlbv, 
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is  no  ancient  gentlemen   but  gardeners,    ditcherSj 
and  grave-makers  ;  they  hold  up  Adam's  profeffion. 

2  Clo.  Was  he  a  gentleman  ? 

1  Clo.  He  was  the  firft  that  ever  bore  arms. 

2  Clo.-  Why,  he  had  none. 

1  Clo.  What,  art  a  heathen  ?  How  doft  thou 
underftand  the  fcrlpture  ?  The  fcripture  fays,  Adam 
digged  ;  Could  he  dig  Vv'ithout  arms  ?  I'll  put 
another  queftion  to  thee  :  if  thou  anfwereft  me  hot 
to  the  purpofe,  confefs  thyfelf 3 

iClo.  Go  to, 

1  Clo.  What  is  he,  that  builds  ftrOnger  than  ei- 
ther the  mafon,  the  fliipwright,  or  the  carpenter  ? 


So,  in  Chaucer's  Jack  Uplajid:  "  If  freres  cannot  or  mow 
not  excufe  'hem  of  thefe  queftions  afked  of  'hem,  it  feemeth 
that  they  be  horrible  giltie  againft  God,  and  ther  even  clirij- 
tiaii  j"  &c. 

Again,  in  Gower,  de  Confeffione  Amantis,  Lib.  V.  fol.  102  : 
'*  Of  beaatie  fighe  he  never  hir  ^ye«." 

Again,  Chaucer's  Per/ones  Tale  ■   " •  of  his  neighbour,  that 

is  to  fayn,  of  his  even  crlften,''  &c.  This  phrafe  alfo  occurs  fre- 
quently in  the  Pajhn  Letters.  See  Vol.  III.  p.  421,  &c.  &c, 
"  That  is  to  fay,  in  relieving  and  fullenance  of  your  even  chrif- 

ten,"  &c. — Again  :   " to  difpofe  and  help  your  even  chrif- 

ien."     Steevens, 

So  King  Henry  Eighth,  in  his  anfwer  to  parliament  in  1546: 

" you  might  fay  that  I,  beyng  put  in  fo  fpeciall  a  trull  as  I 

am  in  this  cafe,  were  no  truftie  frende  to  you,  nor  charitable 
man  to  mine  even  chrijiian, — ."     Hall's  Chronicle,  fol.  26l. 

l^^LONE. 

^  2.  Clo.']  This  fpeech,  and  the  next  as  far  as — without  arms. 
Is  not  in  the  quartos.     Steevens. 

^  — —  confefs  thyfelf —  ]  and  be  hanged,  the  Clown,  I  fup- 
pofe,  would  have  faij,  if  he  had  not  been  interrupted.  This  wa3 
a  common  proverbial  fentence.  See  Othello,  A&.  IV.  fc.  i. — 
He  might,  however,  have  intended  to  fay,  confefs  thyfelf  an  afs. 

Ma  LONE. 

Vol.  XVIII.  Y 
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1  Clo.  The  gallows-maker  ;  for  that  frame  out- 
lives a  thoufand  tenants. 

1  Clo.  I  like  thy  wit  well,  in  good  faith ;  the 
gallows  does  well :  But  how  does  it  well  ?  it  does 
well  to  thofe  that  do  ill :  now  thou  dofl  ill,  to  fay, 
the  gallows  is  built  ftronger  than  the  church  ;  argal, 
the  gallows  may  do  well  t6  thee.  To't  again  ; 
come. 

2  Clo.  Who  builds'*  ftronger  than  a  mafon,  a 
fhipwright,  or  a  carpenter  ? 

1  Clo.  Ay,  tell  me  that,  and  unyoke.^ 

2  Clo.  Marry,  now  I  can  telL 

1  Clo.  To't. 

2  Clo.  Mafs,  I  cannot  tell. 


*  IVJio  builds'  &:c.]  The  inquifitive  reader  may  meet  with  aiT 
affemblage  of  fuch  queries  (which  perhaps  compofed  the  chief 
feftivity  of  our  anceflors  by  an  evening  fire)  in  a  volume  of  very 
fcarce  tradts,  preferved  in  the  Univerfity  Library,  at  Cambridge, 
D.  5.  2,  The  innocence  of  thefe  Demaundes  Joyous  may  de- 
ferve  a  praife  which  is  not  always  due  to  their  delicacy. 

Steevens. 

*  Ay,  tell  me  that,  and  iinyoke.']  If  it  be  not  fufficient  to  fay, 
with  Dr.  Warburton,  that  this  phrafe  might  be  taken  from  huf- 
bandry,  without  much  depth  of  reading,  we  may  produce  it 
from  a  dittie  of  the  workmen  of  Dover,  preferved  in  the  addi- 
tions to  Holinfhed,  p.  1546  : 

"  My  bow  is  broke,  I  would  unyoke, 

"  My  foot  is  fore,  I  can  worke  no  more."     Farmer. 

Again,  in  Drayton's  Polyolbinn,  at  the  end  of  Song  I  : 

"  Here  I'll  unyoke  a  while  and  turne  my  fteeds  to  meat." 
Again,  in  P.  Holland's  tranflation  of  Pliny's   Natural  tiijiory, 

p.  593  :  " in  the  evening,  and  when  thou  doll  unyoke." 

Steevens, 
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E)iter  Hamlet  and  Horatio,  at  a  dijlance. 

1  Clo.  Cudgel  thy  brains  no  more  about  it;^ 
for  your  dull  ais  will  not  mend  his  pace  with  beat- 
ing :  and,  when  you  are  alked  this  queftion  next, 
fay,  a  grave-maker  ;  the  houfes  that  he  makes,  laft 
till  doomsday.  Go,  get  thee  to  Yaughan,  and  fetch 
me  a  ftoup  of  liquor.  [^Exit  1  Clown, 

1  Clown  digs,  and  fings. 

In  y 021th,  2uhen  I  did  love,  did  love,'' 

Metliought,  it  was  very  fweet, 
T'o  contract,  0,  the  time,  for,  ah,  my  behove 
0,  methoKght,  there  ivas  nothing  meet} 

*  Cudgel  thy  brains  no  more  about  it :]  So,  in  The  Maydes 
Metaviorphojis,  by  Lyly,  16OO  : 

"  In  vain  I  fear,   I  beat  my  brains  about 

"  Proving  by  fearch  to  find  my  miftrelTe  out."  MAtONE» 

'  In  youth,  when  I  did  love,  &c.]  Tlie  three  flanzas,  fung 
here  by  the  Grave-Digger,  are  extrafted,  with  a  flight  variation, 
from  a  little  poem,  called  The  aged  Lover  reiwunceth  Love, 
written  by  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  flourilhed  in 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  and  who  was  beheaded  154/;, 
on  a  ftrained  accufation  of  treafon.     Theobald. 

*  To  contrast,   O,  the  time,  for,  ah,  my  behove 

O,  methought,  there  tvas  nothing  7neet.']  This  paflage,  as 
it  ftands,  is  abfolute  nonfenfe  ;  but  if  we  read  "  for  aye,"  in- 
ftead  of  "  for  ak"  it  will  have  fome  kind  of  fenfe,  as  it  may 
mean,  "  that  it  was  not  meet,  though  he  was  in  love,  to  con- 
tra6t  himfelf /or  ever."     M.  Mason. 

Dr.  Percy  is  of  opinion  that  the  different  corruptions  in  thefe 
ftanzas,  might  have  been  "  defigned  by  the  poet  himfelf,  the 
better  to  paint  the  chara£ter  of  an  illiterate  clown. ' 

Behove  is  intereft,  convenience.  So,  in  the  4th  Book  of  Phaer'3 
verfion  of  the  JEneid  : 

"  •  wilt  for  thyne  own  behove."     Steevens, 

y2 
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Ham,  Has  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  hisbufine';  ? 
he  fings  at  grave-making. 

'HoR.  Cuftom  hath  made  it  in  him  a  property  of 
ealinefs. 

Ham.  'Tis  e'en  fo :  the  hand  of  little  employ- 
ment hath  the  daintier  fenfe. 

1  Clo.  Rut  age,  ivith  hisjlealingfteps. 
Hath  daiu'd  me  in  his  clutch, 
And  hath  Jhipped  me  into  the  land,. 
As  if  1  had  never  heenfuch^ 

\  Throws  up  a  fcull. 


——710  thing  meet.']  Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto,  i.604,  reads: 
0  me  thought  (here  a  was  nothing  a  ineet.     Malone. 

The  original  poem  from  which  this  ftanza  is  taken,  hke  the 
other  fucceeding  ones,  is  preferved  among  I,ord  Surrey's  poems  ; 
though,  as  Dr.  Percy  has  obferved,  it  is  attributed  to  Lord  Vaux 
by  George  Gafcoigne.  See  an  epiftle  pretixed  to  one  of  his 
poems,  printed  with  the  reft  of  his  works,  15/5.  By  others-it 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt : 
"  I  lothe  that  I  did  love  ; 

"  In  youth  that  I  thought  fwete  : 
"  As  time  requires  for  my  behove, 
"  Methinks  they  are  not  mete." 
All  thefe  ditficulties,  however,  (lays  the  Rev.  Thomas  Warton, 
Hijlory  of  Englijh  Poetry,  Vol.  III.  p.  45,)  are  at  once  adjufted 
by  MS.  Harl.   1703,  25,  in  the  Britifli  Mufeum,  in  which  wd 
have  a  copy  of  Vaux's  poem,  beginning,  I  lothe  that  I  did  love, 
with  the  title,  "  A  dyttie  or  fonet  made  by  the  lord  Vaus,  in  the 
time  of  the  noble  queue  Marye,  reprefenting  the  image  of  death." 
The  entire  Song  is  publillied  by  Dr.  Percy,  in  tiie  firft  volume 
of  his  Reliques  of  Ancient  EngUfh  Poetry.     Steevens. 

'  As  if  I  had  never  leen  fiich.']  Thus,  in  the  original : 
*'  For  age  with  ftealing  fteps 

"  Hath  claude  me  with  his  crowch  ; 
"  And  lufty  youthe  away  he  leapes, 

*'  As  there  had  bene  none  fuch."     Steevens. 
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Ham.  That  fcull  had  a  tongue  in  it,  and  could 
fing  once  :  How  the  knave  jowls  it  to  the  ground, 
as  if  it  were  Cain's  jaw-bone,  that  did  the  firft 
murder !  This  might  be  the  pate  of  a  poHtician, 
which  this  afs  now  o'er-reaches  ;^  one  that  would 
circumvent  God,  might  it  not  ? 

HoR.  It  might,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Or  of  a  courtier ;  which  could  fay,  Good- 
morroiu,  Jweet  lord !  Hoiu  doft  thou.,  good  lord  ? 
This  might  be  my  lord  fuch-a-one,  that  praifed  my 
lord  fuch-a-one's  horfe,  when  he  meant  to  beg  itj^ 
might  it  not  ? 

HoR.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Why,  e'en  fo  :  and  now  my  lady  Worm's  ;3 
chaplefs,  and  knocked  about  the  raazzard  with  a 
fexton's  fpade :  Here's  fine  revolution,  an  we  had 
the  trick  to  fee't.     Did  thefe  bones  cofl  no  more 

'  which  this  afs  ?2ozt' o'er-reaches  j]     The  folio  reads — 

o'er-offices.     STEEVE^fs. 

In  the  quarto,  [l604]  for  over-offices  is  over-reaches,  which 
agrees  better  with  the  fentence :  it  is  a  flrong  exaggeration  to 
remark,  that  an  afs  can  over-reach  him  who  would  once  have 
tried  to  circumvent — .  I  believe,  both  thele  words  were  Shak- 
fpeare's.  An  author  in  revifin*  his  work,  when  his  original 
ideas  have  faded  from  his  mind,  and  new  obfervations  have  pro- 
duced new  fentiments,  eatily  introduces  images  which  have  been 
more  newly  imprefl'ed  upon  him,  without  obferving  their  want 
of  congruity  to  the  general  texture  of  his  original  deiign. 

Johnson. 
^  This  might  be  my  lord  fuch-a-one,  that  praifed  my  lord 
fuch-a-one  s  horfe,  when  he  meant  to  beg  it  -f]  So,  in  Timon  of 
Athens,  A6t  I : 

"  my  lord,  you  gave 

"  Good  words  the  other  day  .of  a  bay  courfer 
"  I  rode  on  ;  it  is  yours,  becaufe  you  lik'd  it." 

Steevens. 
■  and  now  my  lady  Worm's ;]    The  fcull  that  was  viij 


lord  Such-a-one's,  is  now  my  lady  JVbrm's,     Johnsok. 
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the  breeding,  but  to  play  at  loggats  with  them  P'* 
mine  ache  to  think  on't. 

1  Clo.  a  pick-axe,  and  afpade,  afpade,      [Sings. 
For — and  a  JJi rou ding  Jh  eet : 
0,  a  pit  of  clay  for  to  be  made 
Forfiich  a  gueft  is  meet.^ 

[Throws  up  a  fcull. 

*  to  play  at  loggats  U'ith  them  ?]  This  is  a  game  played 

in  feveral  parts  of  England  even  at  this  time.  A  ftake  is  fixed 
into  the  ground ;  thofe  who  play,  throw  loggats  at  it,  and  he 
that  is  neareft  the  ftake,  wins  :  I  have  feen  it  played  in  different 
counties  at  their  fheep-fhearing  feafts,  where  the  winner  was  en- 
titled to  a  black  fleece,  which  he  afterwards  prefented  to  the 
farmer's  maid  to  fpin  for  the  purpofe  of  making  a  petticoat,  and 
on  condition  that  fhe  knelt  down  on  the  fleece  to  be  kifledby  all 
the  rufticks  prefent. 

So,  Ben  Jonfon,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Aft  IV.  fc.  vi : 

"  Now  are  they  tofling  of  his  legs  and  arms, 

"■  Like  loggats  at  a  pear-tree." 
Again,  in  an  old  colleftion  of  Epigrams,  Satires,  &c. 

"  To  play  at  loggats,  nine  holes,  or  ten  pinnes." 
Again,  in  Decker's  If  t/iis  te  not  a  good  Ploy,  the  Devil  is  i7i 
it,   1612: 

"■  two  hundred  crowns  ! 

"■  I've  loft  as  much  at  loggfits." 
It  is  one  of  the  unlawful  games  enumerated  in  the  ftatute  of 
33  of  Heniy  VIII.     Steevens. 

Loggeting  in  the  Jields  is  mentioned  for  the  firft  time  among 
other  "  new  and  crafty  games  and  plays,"  in  the  ftatute  of  33 
Henry  VIII.  c.  t).  Not  being  mentioned  in  former  a6ts  againft 
unlawful  games,  it  >vas  probably  not  praftifed  long  before  the 
ftatute  of  Henry  the  Eighth  was  made.     Malone. 

A  /oo-^'«/-ground,  like  a  ikittle-ground,  is  ftrewed  with  aflies, 
but  is  more  extenfive.  A  bowl  much  larger  than  the  jack  of  the 
game  of  bowls  is  thrown  firft.  The  pins,  which  I  believe  are 
called  loggats,  are  much  thinner,  and  lighter  at  one  extremity 
than  the  other.  The  bowl  being  firft  thrown,  the  players  take 
tlie  pins  up  by  the  thinner  and  lighter  end,  and  fling  them  to- 
wards the  bowl,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  pins  may  once 
turn  round  in  the  air,  and  flide  with  the  thinner  extremity  fore- 
moft  towards  the  bowl.  The  pins  are  about  one  or  two-and 
twenty  inches  long.     Blount, 
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Ham.  There's  another :  Why  may  not  that  be 
thefcullof  a  lawyer  ?  Where  be  his  quiddits^  now, 
his  quillets,'  his  cafes,  his  tenures,  and  his  tricks  ? 
why  does  he  fuffer  this  rode  knave  now  to  knock 
him  about  the  fconce^  with  a  dirty  fhovel,  and 
wiH  not  tell  him  of  his  a6lion  of  battery  ?  Humph  ! 
This  fellow  might  be  in's  time  a  great  buyer  of 
land,  with  his  ftatutes,9  his  recognizances,  his  fines, 

s  For  fuch  a  gneji  is  meet.']  Thus  in  .the  original  : 
A  pick-axe  and  a  fpade, 

And  eke  ajlirowdingjlieet ; 
A  houfe  of  clay  for  to  be  made. 

For  fuch  a  guefi  moji  meet.     St£EVENS. 

6  quiddits  &c.]     i.  e,  fubtilties.     So,  in  Soliman  and 

Peifeda  : 

"  I  am  wife,  but  quiddits  will  not  anfwer^eath." 

Steevens. 
Again,  in  Drayton's  Oivle,  4to.  l604  : 

."  By  Ibme  ftrange  quiddit,  or  ibrae  wrefted  claufe, 
"  To  find  him  guiltie  of  the  breach  of  lawes." 

Malone. 

7  his  quillets,]     So,   in   Ram-Alley,  or  Merry   Tricks, 

l6ll  : 

'f  Nay,  good  Sir  Throat,  forbear  your  quillets  now." 

Steevens. 
Quillets  are  nice  and  frivolous  diftinclions.     The  word  is  ren- 
dered by  Cole,  in  his  Latin  Ditlonary,  iQjg,  res  frivola. 

Malone. 
«  .—— the  fconce —]     i.e.  the  head.     So,  in  Lyly's  il/o/A^r 
Bovihie,   1504  : 

"  Laudo  ingenium  ;  I  like  thy  fconce.'' 
Again,  in  Ram- Alley,  or  Merry  Tricks,   16II  : 

" I  fay  no  more  5 

"  But  'tis  within  this  fconce  to  go  beyond  them." 

Steevens. 
See  Comedy  of  Errors,  A61  I.  ^c.  iv.  Vol.  XX.     Malone. 

^  his  ftatutes,]  By  a  ftatute  is  here  meant,  not  an  aft  of 

parliament,  but  a  fpecies  of  fecurity  for  money,  alFeaing  real 
property  ;  whereby  the  lands  of  the  debtor  are  conveyed  to  the 
creditor,  till  out  of  the  tents  and  profits  of  them  his  debt  may- 
be fa  tisfied.     Malone. 

Y4 
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his  double  vouchers/  his  recoveries  :  Is  this  the  fine 
of  his  fines,  and  the  recovery  of  his  recoveries,^'  to 
have  his  fine  pate  full  of  fine  dirt  ?  will  his  vouchers^^ 
vouch  him  no  more  of  his  purchafes,  and  double 
ones  too,  than  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  pair  of 
indentures  ?  The  very  conveyances  of  his  lands 
will  hardly  lie  in  this  box  ;  and  mufl  the  inheritor 
himfelf  have  no  more  ?  ha  ? 

HoR.  Not  a  jot  more,  my  lord. 

H^M.  Is  not  parchment  made  of  fheep-ikins  ? 

HoR.  Ay,  my  lord,  and  of  calves-ficins  too. 

Hjm.  They   are  fheep,  and  calves,  which  feek 

out  afi:urance  in  that.3    I  will  fpeak  to  this  fellow : 

Whofe  grave's  this,  firrah  ? 

]  Clo.  Mine,  fir.— r 

0,  a  pit  of  clay  for  to  he  made  [Sings. 

For  fuck  a  guefi  is  meet. 

•■  -^his  double  voucl^ers,  t5'c.]    A  recovery  with  doulle 

voucher  is  the  one  ufually  fuffered,  and  is  fo  denominated  from 
two  perfons  (the  latter  of  whom  is  always  the  common  cryer, 
or  fome  fuch  inferior  perfon,)  being  fucceflively  voucher,  or 
called  upon,  to  warrant  the  tenant's  title.  Both  ^fines  and  reco- 
veries are  fiftions  of  law,  ufed  to  convert  an  eftate  tail  into  a  fee 
fimple.  Slaiutes  are  (not  a6ts  of  parliament,  but)  ftatutes-mer- 
chant  and  ftaple,  particular  modes  of  recognizance  or  acknow- 
ledgment for  fecuring  debts,  which  thereby  become  a  charge 
upon  the  party's  land.  Statutes  and  recognizances  are  conftantly 
mentioned  together  in  the  covenants  of  a  purchafe  deed. 

RjTSON. 

*  Is  this  the  fine  of  his  fines,  and  the  recovery  of  his  reco- 
veries,'] Omitted  in  the  quartos.     Steevens. 

^  affurance  in  that.']  A  quibble  is  intended.     Deeds, 

which  are  ufually  written  on  parchment,  are  called  the  common 
aff'urances  of  the  kingdom.     Malone. 
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Ham.  I  think  it  be  thine,  indeed ;  for  thou  lieft 
in't. 

1  Clo.  You  lie  out  on't,  fir,  and  therefore  it  is 
not  yours  :  for  my  part,  I  do  not  lie  in't,  yet  it  is 
mine. 

Ham.  Thou  doft  lie  in't,  to  be  in't,  and  fay  it  is 
thine  :  'tis  for  the  dead,  not  for  the  quick ;  there- 
fore thou  lieft. 

J  Clo.  'Tis  a  quick  lie,  fir  ;  'twill  away  again, 
from  me  to  you. 

Ham.  What  man  dofi  thou  dig  it  for  ? 

1  Clo.  For  no  man,  fir. 

Ham.  What  woman  then  ? 

1  Clo.  For  none  neither. 

Ham.  Whp  is  to  be  buried  in't  ? 

1  Clo.  One,  that  was  a  woman,  fir  ;  but,  refr 
her  foul,  (he's  dead. 

Ham-  How  abfolute  the  knave  is  !  we  mufi:  fpeak 
by  the  card,4  or  equivocation  will   undo  us.     By 

*  ly  the  card,]  The  card  is  the  paper  on  which  the  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  compafs  were  defcribed.  To  do  any  thhig 
hy  the  card,  is,  to  do  it  with  nice  ohfervation.     Johnson. 

The  card  is  a  fea-chart,  ftill  fo  termed  by  manners  :  and  the 
word  is  afterwards  ufed  by  Ofric  in  the  fame  fenfe.  Hamlet's 
meaning  will  therefore  be,  we  muft  fpeak  dire6ily  forward  in  a 
Jiraight  line,  plainly  to  the  point.     Ritson. 

So,  in  Macbeth : 

"  And  the  very  ports  they  blow,  kc. 
"  In  the  Ihipman's  card."     Steevens. 

ly  the  card,]  i.  e.  we  raufl:  fpeak  with  the  fame  precifion 

and  accuracy  as  is  obferved  in  marking  the  true  diftances  of 
coafts,  the  heights,  courfes,  &c.  in  a  fea-chart,  which  in  our 
poet's  time  was  called  a  card.  So,  in  The  Commornvealth  and 
Government  of  Venice,  4to.  1599,  p.  177  :  "  Sebaftian  Munfter 
in  his   carde  of  Venice — ."     Again,  in  Bacon's  Effays,  p,  326, 
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the  lord,  Horatio,  thefe  three  years  I  have  taken 
note  of  it ;  the  age  is  grown  fo  picked,^  that  the 
toe  of  the  peafant  comes  fo  near  the  heel  of  the 
courtier,  he  galls  his  kibe.— How  long  haft  thou 
been  a  grave-maker  ? 


edit.  1740  :  "  Let  him  carry  with  him  alfo  fome  card,  or  book, 
defcribing  the  country  where  he  travelleth."  In  \5Sg  was  pub- 
li{hed  in  4to.  A  brief'e  Dlfcourfe  of  Mappes  and  Gardes,  and  of 
their  Ufes. — rThe  "  ftiipman's  card"  in  Macbeth,  is  the  paper  on 
which  the  different  points  of  dae  compafs  are  defcribed. 

Malone. 

In  every  ancient  {^a- chart  that  I  have  feen,  the  compafs,  &c. 
was  likewife  introduced.     Steevens. 

*  the  age  is  grown  fo  picked,]  So  fnart,  io  fharp,  fays 

Sir  T.  Hanmer,  very  properly ;  but  there  was,  I  think,  about 
that  time,  a  picked  fhoe,  that  is,  a  Jhoe  with  a  long  pointed 
toe,  in  fafliion,  to  which  the  aHufion  feems  Hkewife  to  be  piade. 
Every  man  now  is  fmart ;  and  every  man  now  is  a  man  of 
fafhion.     Johnson. 

This  fafhion  of  wearing  fhoes  with  long  pointed  toes  was 
carried  to  fuch  excefs  in  England,  that  it  was  reftrained  at  lall 
by  proclamation  fo  long  ago  as  the  fifth  year  of  Edward  IV. 
when  it  was  ordered,  "  that  the  beaks  or  pykes  of  fhoes  and 
boots  fhould  not  pais  two  inches,  upon  pain  of  curfing  by  the 
clergy,  and  forfeiting  twenty  {hillings,  to  be  paid,  one  noble  to 
the  king,  another  to  the  cordwainers  of  London,  and  the  third 
to  the  chamber  of  London  : — and  for  other  countries  and  towns 
the  like  order  was  taken. — Before  this  time,  and  fince  the  year 
1482,  the  pykes  of  fhoes  and  boots  were  of  fuch  length,  that 
they  were  fain  to  be  tied  up  to  the  knee  with  chains  of  filver, 
and  gilt,  or  at  leall  filken  laces."     Steevens. 

the  age  is  urown  fo  picked,]     i.  e.  fo  fpruce,  fo  quaint, 

fo  af!eaed.     See  Vol.  VIL  p.  133,  n.  1 ;  andTol.  X.  p.  36o,  n.  8. 

There  is,  I  think,  no  allufion  to  picked  or  pointed  flioes,  as 
has  been  fuppofed.  Picked  was  a  common  word  of  Shakfpeare's 
age,  in  the  fenfe  above  given,  and  is  found  in  Minlheu's  Dic- 
tionary, 1617,  with  its  original  fignification  :  "  Trimm'd  or  drefl 
fprucely."     It  is  here  ufed  metaphorically.     Malone. 

I  fhould  have  concurred  with  Mr.  Malone  in  giving  a  general 
fenfe  to  the  epithet — picked,  but  for  Hamlet's  mention  of  the  toe 
of  the  peafant,  Sec.     Steevens. 
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]  Clo.  Of  all  the  days  i'the  year,  I  came  to't 
that  day  that  our  laft  king  Hamlet  overcame  For- 
tinbras. 

Hjm.  How  long's  that  fince  ? 

1  Clo.  Cannot  you  tell  that  ?  every  fool  can  tell 
that :  it  was  that  very  day  that  young  Hamlet  was 
born  :^  he  that  is  mad,  and  fent  into  England. 

Hjm.  Ay,  marry,  why  was  he  fent  into  En^-- 
land  ? 

1  Clo.  Why,  becaufe  he  was  mad  :  he  fhall  re- 
cover his  wits  there  ;  or,  if  he  do  not,  'tis  no  great 
matter  there. 

Ham.  Why  ? 

1  Clo.  'Twill  not  be  feen  in  him  there ;  there  the 
men  are  as  mad  as  he.^ 

Ham.  How  came  he  mad  ? 

1  Clo.  Very  flrangely,  they  fay. 

Ham.  How  ftrangely  ? 

1  Clo.  'Faith,  e'en  with  lofing  his  wits. 

Ham.  Upon  what  ground  ? 

1  Clo.  Why,  here  in  Denmark  ;  I  have  been 
fexton  here,  man,  and  boy,  thirty  years. 

*  —  that  young  Hamlet  was  lor?i ;]  By  this  fcene  it  appears 

that  Hamlet  was  then  thirty  years  old^  and  knew  Yorick  well, 
who  had  been  dead  twenty-two  years.  And  yet  in  the  beginning 
of  the  play  he  is  fpoken  of  as  a  vejy  yornig  man,  one  that  de- 
ligned  to  go  back  to  fchool,  i,  e.  to  the  Univerfity  of  Witten- 
berg. The  poet  in  the  fifth  A.6t  had  forgot  what  he  wrote  in 
the  firft.     Blackstone. 

'  'Twill  not  be  feen  in  him  there;  there  the  men  are  as  mad 
as  he.1 

"  Nimirum  Infanus  paucis  videatur  5  eo  quod 
"  Maxima  pars  hominum  morbo  jaftatur  eodem." 

Horace,  Sat.  L.  II.  iii.  120,     Steevens. 
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Ham.  How  long  will  a  man  lie  i'the  earth  ere  he 
rot? 

1  Clo.  'Faith,  if  he  be  not  rotten  before  he  die, 
(as  we  have  many  pocky  corfes  now-a-days,^  that 
will  fcarce  hold  the  laying  in,)  he  will  laft  you  fome 
eight  year,  or  nine  year  :  a  tanner  will  laft  you  nine 
year. 

Ham.  Why  he  more  than  another  ? 

1  Clo,  Why,  fir,  his  hide  is  fo  tanned  with  his 
trade,  that  he  will  keep  out  water  a  great  while ; 
and  your  water  is  a  fore  decayer  of  your  whorefon 
dead  body.  Here's  a  fcull  now  hath  lain  you  i'the 
earth  three-and-twenty  years. 

Ham.  Whofe  was  it  ? 

1  Clo.  a  whorefon  mad  fellow's  it  was ;  Whofe 
do  you  think  it  was  } 

Ham.  Nay,  I  know  not. 

1  Clo.  a  peftilence  on  him  for  a  mad  rogue ! 
he  poured  a  flagon  of  Rhenifh  on  my  head  once. 
This  fame  fcull,  lir,  was  Yorick's  fcall,^  the  king's 
jefter. 

Ham.  This  ?  [Tahes  the  Scull. 

1  Clo.  E'en  that. 

Ham.  Alas,  poor  Yorick  ! — I  knew  him,  Hora- 
tio ;  a  fellow  of  infinite  jeft,  of  moft  excellent 
fancy  :  he  hath  borne  me  on  his  back  a  thoufand 
times  ;  and  now,  how  abhorred  in  my  imagination 
it  is  !  my  gorge  rifes  at  it.  Here  hung  thofe  lips, 
that  I  have  kiffed  I  know  not  how  oft.     Where  be 

*  )iozv  a-daysi]  Omitted  in  the  quarto.     Malone, 

^ Yoridis  fcull,']    Thus  the  folio,    The  quarto  reads — 

Sir  Yorick's  fcull.     Majlone. 
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your  gibes  now  ?  your  gambols  ?  your  fongs  ?  your 
iialhes  of  merriment,  that  were  wont  to  fet  the 
table  on  a  roar  ?  Not  one  now,  to  mock  your  own 
grinning?^  quite  chap-fallen  ?  Now  get  you  to  my 
lady's  chamber,^  and  tell  her,  let  her  paint  an  inch 
thick,  to  this  favour  3  fhe  muft  come  ;  make  her 
laugh  at  that. — Pr'ythee,  Horatio,  tell  me  one 
thing. 

HoR.  What's  that,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Dofl  thou  think,  Alexander  looked  o'this 
fafhion  i'the  earth  ? 

HoR.  E'en  fo. 

Ham.  And  fmelt  fo  ?  pah  ! 

[I'hroivs  down  the  Scull, 
HoR.  E'en  fo,  my  lord. 

Ham.  To  what  bafe  ufes  we  may  return,  Hora- 
tio !  Why  may  not  imagination  trace  the  noble  dull 
of  Alexander,  till  he  find  it  ftopping  a  bung-hole  ? 

HoR.  'Twere  to  confider  too  curioufly,  to  con- 
fider  fo. 

Ham.  No,  faith,  not  a  jot ;  but  to  follow  him 
thither  with  modefty  enough,  and  likelihood  to  lead 
it :  As  thus ;  Alexander  died,  Alexander  was  bu- 
ried, Alexander  returneth  to  duft ;  the  dull  is  earth ; 

^  youroivngv'mxnvig":']     Thus  the  quarto,   1(504.     The 

folio  reads — your  own  jeering  ?  In  that  copy,  after  this  word, 
and  chap-fallen,  there  is  a  note  of  interrogation,  which  all  the 
editors  have  adopted.     I  doubt  concerning  its  propriety. 

Malon}:. 

*  wj/ /ac/z/'5  chamber,]  Thus  the  folio.     The  quartos  read 

—my  lady's  talle,  meaning,  I  luppofe,  her  drejjing-taile. 

Steevexs, 
^  to  tills  favour — ]     1.  e.  to  this  countenance  or  com- 
plexion.   See  Vol.  IV.  p.  32C),  n.  4  ;  and  Vol,  XVI.  p.  284,  n.  5. 

Malonk. 
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of  earth  we  make  loam :  And  why  of  that  loam, 

whereto  he  was  converted,  might  they  not  ftop  a 

beer-barrel  ? 

Imperious  Caerar,'^  dead,  and  turri'd  to  clay. 
Might  flop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away  : 
O,  that  the  earth,  which  kept  the  world  in  awe^ 
Should  patch  a  wall  to  expel  the  winter's  flaw  !5 

But  foft !  but  foft !  afide ; — Here  comes  the  kingj 


Enter  Priefts,  ^c.  in  Procefsion  ;  the  Corpfe  of 
Ophelia,  Laertes  and  Mourn efs  fo lloiu ing ; 
King,  Queen,  their  Trains,  &c. 

The  queen,  the  cotirtiers  :  Who  is  this  they  follow  ? 
And  with  fuch  maimed  rites  !^    This  doth  betoken. 
The  corfe,  they  follow,  did  with  defperate  hand 
Fordo  its  own  life.'     'Tvvas  of  fome  eftate  :^ 


'*  imperious  €a'far,'\  Thus  the  quarto,  1004.  The  editor  of 
the  folio  fubftituted  iviperidl,  not  knowing  that  imperious  was 
ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe.  See  Vol.  XV.  p.  41(5,  n.  8  j  and  Cym- 
ieline,  A6t  IV.  fc.  ii.  There  are  other  inftances  in  the  folio  of  a 
familiar  term  being  fubftituted  in  the  room  of  a  more  ancient 
word.     See  p.  335,  n.  3.     Malone. 

*  ii'irt/erV  flaw  !]  Winter's  Z^/ff/?.     Johnson. 

So.,  in  Marius  and  Sylla,   1594  : 

"  no  doubt,  this  ftormy  .^ozi', 

"  That  Neptune  fent  to  catl  us  on  this  fliore." 
The  quartos  read — to  expel  the  water  s  flaw.     Steevens. 

See  Vol.  XIII.  p.  2/5,  n.  9.  A  flaw  meant  a  fudden  guft  of 
wind.  So,  in  Florio's  Italian  DlBlonary,  159S  :  "  Groppo,  a 
flaw,  or  berrie  of  wind."  See  alfo,  Coti^rave's  DiBJonary,  16II  : 
"■  Lis  de  vent,  a  gvfl  or  flaw  of  wind."     Malone. 

*  maimed  rites !  ~\  Imperfeft  obfequies.     Johnson. 

■^  Fordo  its  own  life.']  To  fordo  is  to  undo,  to  deftroy.  So^  in 
Ot hello  : 

"  this  is  the  night 

"  That  either  makes  mc,o\'  fordoes  me  quite." 
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C!!ouch  we  a  while,  and  mark. 

[Retiring  ivith  Hokatio. 

Laer.  What  ceremony  elfe  ? 

Ham.  That  is  Laert;es, 

A  very  noble  youth :  Mark. 

Laer.  What  ceremony  elfe  ? 

3  Priest.^  Her  obfequies  have  been  as  far  en- 
larged 
As  we  have  warranty  :^  Her  death  was  doubtful ; 
And,  but  that  great  command  o'erfways  the  order,. 
She  (hould  in  ground  unfanttified  have  lodg'd 
Till  the  lafl:  trumpet ;  for  charitable  prayers, 
Shards,^   flints,  and  pebbles,  fliould  be  thrown  ou 

her, 
Yet  here  fhe  is  allow'd  her  virgin  crants,-^ 

Again,  In  Acolaftus,  a  comedy,  1529  :  '' wolde  to  God 

it  might  be  leful  for  me  to  fordoo  myfelf,  or  to  make  an  ende  oi 
me."     Steevens. 

8  fame  e/talc :']  Some  perfon  of  high  rank.     Johnson. 

See  Vol.  XV.  p.  319,  n.  6.     Malone. 

»  1 .  Priejl.']  This  Priejl  in  the  old  quarto  is  called  DoBor. 

Steevens. 

*  Her  obfequies  have  been  as  far  enlargd 

As  we  have  warranty:]  Is  there  any  allufion  here  to  tlie 
coroner's  warrant,  direaed  to  the  minlfter  and  church-wardens 
of  a  parifli,  and  permitting  the  body  of  a  perfon,  who  comes  to 
an  untimely  end,  to  receive  chriftian  burial  ?     Whalley, 

'  Shards,]  i.  e.  broken  pots  or  tiles,  called  pot-JJierds,  tile- 
JJierds.  So,  in  Job,  ii.  8  :  "  And  he  took  him  a  potjherd,  (i .  e. 
a  piece  of  a  broken  pot,)  to  fcrape  himfelf  withal."     Ritson. 

J  allowed  her  virgin  crants,]     Evidently  corrupted  from 

chants,  which  is  the  true  word.     A  fpedjic  rather  than  a  generic 
term  being  here  required  to  anfwer  to  maiden  ftreu'wents. 

Warburton. 

allow  d   her  virgin   crants,]     Thus  the   quarto,   l6(M. 

For  this  unufual  word  the  editor  of  the  firft  folio  fabftituted  rites. 
By  a  more  attentive  exanaination  and  comparifon  of  the  quarto 
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Her  maiden  ftrewments,  and  the  bringing  home 
Of  bell  and  burial.-^ 

Laer.  Muft  there  no  more  be  done  ? 

1  Priest.  No  more  be  done  I 

We  fhoLild  profane  the  fervice  of  the  dead, 
To  ling  a  requiem,,^  and  fuch  reft  to  her 
As  to  peace-parted  fouls. 

Laer.  Lay  her  i'the  earth  ; — 

And  from  her  fair  and  unpolhTted  flefh, 
May  violets  fpring  !^ — I  tell  thee,  churlifh  prieft, 

copies  and  the  folio.  Dr.  Johnibn,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  have 
been  convinced  that  this  and  many  other  changes  in  the  tbUa 
were  not  made  by  Shakfpeare,  as  is  fuggefted  in  the  following 
note.     Malone. 

I  have  been  informed  by  an  anonymous  correfpondent,  that 
crants  is  the  German  word  for  garlands,  and  I  fuppofe  it  was 
retained  by  us  from  the  Saxons.  To  carry  garlands  before  the 
bier  of  a  maiden,  and  to  hang  them  over  her  grave,  is  IHII  the 
praftice  in  rural  parifties. 

Crants  therefore  was  the  original  word,  which  the  author,  dif- 
coveriug  to  be  provincial,  and  perhaps  not  underltood,  changed 
to  a  term  more  intelligible,  but  lefs  proper.  Maiden  rites  give 
no  certain  or  definitive  image.  He  might  have  put  maiden 
wreaths,  or  maiden  garlands,  but  he  perhaps  beftowed  no 
thought  upon  it ;  and  neither  genius  nor  pra6tice  will  always 
fupply  a  hafty  writer  with  the  moll  proper  didion.     Johnson. 

In  Minftieu's  Didionary,  fee  Beades,  where  roqfen  kranls 
mt^x\=.fcrtum  rqfarium;  and  fuch  is  the  name  of  a  charader  in 
this  play.     Tollet, 

The  names — Rofenhrantz  and  Gijldcnjiicrn  occur  frequently 
in  Roftgaard's  Delicice  Poetarum  Danorum.     Steevens. 

4  Z.'e//an(/ burial.]     Burial,   here  fignifies  interment  in 

confecrated  ground.     Wakburton. 

^  Tojing  a  requiem,]  A  requiem,  is  a  mafs  performed  in 
Popifli  churches  for,  the  rell  of  the  foul  of  a  perfon  deceafed. 
The  folio  reads — ^\ngfage  requiem.     Steevens. 

^- from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flejli 

May  violets  fpring  !  ]     Thus,  Perfius,  Sat.  I : 

"  e  tumulo,  fortunataque  favilla, 

"^  Nafcentur  violse?"     Steevens, 
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A  mlnilt'ring  angel  fhall  my  lifter  be, 
When  thou  lieft  howling. 

Ham.  What,  the  fair  Ophelia ! 

Queen.  Sweets  to  the  fweet :  Farewell ! 

\^Scattering  Flowers. 
I  hop'd,  thou  fhould'ft  have  been  my  Hamlet's  wife ; 
I   thought,    thy  bride-bed  to  have  deck'd,    fweet 

maid. 
And  not  have  ftrew'd  thy  grave. 

Laer.  O,  treble  woe 

Fall  ten  times  treble  on  that  curfed  head, 
Whofe  wicked  deed  thy  moft  ingenious  fenie 
Depriv'd  thee  of! — Hold  off  the  earth  a  while. 
Till  I  have  caught  her  once  more  in  mine  arms  : 

\^Leaps  into  the  Gray?. 

Now  pile  your  duft  upon  the  quick  and  dead ; 
Till  of  this  fiat  a  mountain  you  have  made. 
To  o'er-top  old  Pelion,  or  the  Ikyifh  head 
Of  blue  Olympus. 

Ham.   [^Jdvancing.']  What  is  he,  whofe  grief 
Bears  fuch  an  emphafis  ?  whofe  phrafe  of  forrow 
Conjures  the  wand'ring  ftars,  and  makes  them  Hand 
Like  wonder-wounded  hearers  ?  this  is  I, 
Hamlet  the  Dane.  \_Leaps  into  the  Grave, 

Laer.  The  devil  take  thy  foul  ! 

\ Grappling  with  him. 

Ham.  Thou  pray'ft  not  well. 
I  pr'ythee,  take  thy  lingers  from  my  throat ; . 
For,  though  I  am  not  fplenetive  and  rafh. 
Yet  have  I  in  me  fomething  dangerous, 
Which  let  thy  wifdom  fear  :  Hold  off  thy  hand* 

King.  Pluck  them  afunder.  - 

Queen.  Hamlet,  Hamlet! 
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All."^  Gentlemen,; 

HoR.  Good  my  lord,  be  quiet,. 

[The  Attendants  part  theiriy  arid  they  come  out 
of  the  Grave. 

Ham.    Why,    I  will  fight  with  him  upon  this 
theme, 
Until  my  eyelids  will  no  longer  ^ag* 

Queen.  O  my  Ton  !  what  theme  ? 

Ham.  I  lov'd  Ophelia ;  forty  thoufand  brothers 
Could  not,  with  all  their  quantity  of  love 
Make  up  my  fum. — What  wilt  thou  do  for  her  ? 

King.  O,  he  is  mad,  Laertes. 

Queen.  For  love  of  God,  forbear  him. 

Ham.  'Zounds,  fhow  me  what  thou'lt  do  : 
Woul't  weep  ?    woul't  fight  ?    woul't  fall  ?  woul't 

tear  thyfelf  ? 
Woul't  drink  up  Efil  ?  eat  a  crocodile  ?  ^ 


'  All.  &c.]  This  is  reftored  from  the  quartos.     Steevens. 

'  Jt^oul't  drink  vp  Eiil  ?  eat  a  crocodile  ?]  This  word  has 
through  all  the  editions  been  diftinguifhed  by  Italick  characters, 
as  if  it  were  the  prcper  name  of  fome  river  ;  and  fo,  I  dare  fay, 
all  the  editiors  have  from  time  to  time  underftood  it  to  be.  But 
then  this  muft  be  fome  river  in  Denmark  ;  and  there  is  none 
there  fo  called  ;  nor  is  there  any  near  it  in  name,  that  I  know  of 
but  i^e/,  from  which  the  province  of  Overyffel  derives  its  title 
in  the  German  Flanders.  Befides,  Hamlet  is  not  propofing  any 
impoflibilities  to  Laei'tes,  as  the  drinking  up  a  river  would  be  : 
but  he  rather  feems  to  mean, — Wilt  thou  refolve  to  do 
things  the  moft  fhocking  and  diftafleful  to  human  nature  ;  and, 
behold,  I  am  as  refolute.     I  am  perfuaded  the  pofet  wrote  : 

"  JFili  drink  up  KikU  eat  a  crocodile? 
\.  e.  Wilt  thou  fwallow  down  large  draughts  of  vinegar  P  The 
propofition,  indeed,  is  not  very  grand  :  but  the  doing  it  might  be 
as  diftafteful  and  Unfavoury  as  eating  the  flelhof  a  crocodile. 
And  now  there  is  neither  an  impoflibility,  nor  an  anticlimax: 
and  the  lownefs  of  the  idea  is  in  feme  meafure  removed  by  the 
uncommon  term.    Theobald. 
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I'll  do't. — Doft  thou  come  here  to  whine  ? 


Sir  T.  Hanmer  has. 

Wilt  drink  up  Nile  ?  or  eat  a  crocodile? 

Hamlet  certainly  meant  (for  he  fays  he  will  rant)  to  dare 
Laertes  to  attempt  any  thing,  however  difficult  or  unnatural  | 
and  might  fafely  promife  to  follow  the  example  his  antagonift 
Was  to  fet,  ill  draining  the  channel  of  a  river,  or  trying  his  teeth 
on  an  animal  whofe  fcales  are  fuppofed  to  be  impenetrable.  Had 
Shakfpeare  meant  to  make  Hamlet  fay — Wilt  thou  drink  vine-' 
gar  ?  he  probably  would  not  have  ufed  the  term  drink  up  ', 
which  means,  totally  to  exhauji ;  neither  is  that  challenge  very 
magnificent,  which  only  provokes  an  adverfary  to  hazard  a  fit  of 
the  heart-burn  or  the  colick. 

The  commentator's  YjJ'ell  would  ferve  Hamlet's  turn  or  mine. 
This  river  is  twice  mentioned  by  Stowe,  p.  735  :  "  It  ftandetli  a 
good  diftance  from  the  river  IJJ'eU,  but  hath  a  fconce  on  IJfell  of 
incredible  ftrength." 

Agaih,  by  Drayton,  in  the  24th  Song  of  his  Polyollion  : 

"  The  one  o'er  Ifell's  banks  the  ancient  Saxons  taught  j 
"  At  Over-Ifell  refts,  the  other  did  apply  : — .'* 
Arid  in  King  Richard  II.  a  thought,  in  part  the  fame,  occurs. 
Aft  II.  fc.  ii : 

" the  taflc  he  undertakes 

"  Is  numb'ring  fands,  and  drinking  oceans  dry." 
But  in  an  old  Latin  account  of  Denmark  and  the  neio-hbouringr 
provinces,  I  find  the  names  of  feveral  rivers  little  differing  from 
EJil,  or  Eifell,  in  fpelling  or  pronunciation.  Such  are  the  Effa, 
the  Oe/il,  and  fome  others.  The  word,  like  many  more,  may 
indeed  be  irrecoverably  corrupted  ,•  but,  I  muft  add,  that  few 
authors  later  than  Chaucer  or  Skelton  made  ufe  of  eysel  for  vine- 
gar :  nor  has  Shakfpeare  employed  it  in  any  other  of  his  plays. 
The  poet  might  have  written  the  Weifel,  a  confiderable  river 
which  falls  into  the  Baltick  ocean,  and  could  not  be  unknown  to 
any  prince  of  Denmark.     Steevens. 

Wuul't  is  a  confradtion  of  wouldejl,  [woiildeft  thou]  and  per- 
haps ought  rather  to  be  written  woutji.  The  quarto,  l604,  has 
^l.  In  the  folio  the  word  is  fpelt  ejile.  Eijil  or  eijel  is  vinegar. 
The  word  is  ufed  by  Chaucer,  and  Skelton,  and  Sir  Thomas^ 
More,  Works,  p.  21,  edit.  155/: 

" with  fowre  pocion 

"  If  thou  paine  thy  taft,  remember  tlierewitlial 
"  Haw  Chrift  for  thee  tailed  eiJU  and  gall," 

Z2 
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To  outface  me  with  leaping  in  her  grave  ? 

The  word  is  alfo  found  in  MInfheu's  DiSiionary ,  iGl/,  and 
in  Cole's  Latin  Diciionary ,   I679. 

Oar  poet,  as  Dr.  Farmer  has  obferved,  has  again  employed  the 
fame  word  in  his  11 1  th  Sonnet  : 

" like  a  willing  patient  I  will  drink 

"  Potions  of  eysell  'gainft  my  ftrong  infe£lion  j 
"  No  Idtteniifs  that  1  will  bitter  think, 
"  Nor  double  penance,  to  correft  corredion." 
Mr.  Steevens  fuppofes,  that  a  river  ^"('as  meant,  either  the  YffeTf 
or    Ocfil,  or   Jy'ei/'e/,  a  conliderable  river  which  falls  into  the 
Baltick  ocean.     The  words,  dr'ntk  up,  he  conliders  as  favourable 
to  his   notion.     "  Had   Shakfpeare    (he  obferves,)    meant  to 
make  Hamlet  Hrj^  Jn/i  thou  drink  vinegar  ?  he  probably  would 
not  have  ufed  the  term  drink  up,  which  means,  totally  to  exhaujt. 
In  King  Richard  II.  KfX  II.  fc.  ii,,»(he  adds)  a  thought  in  part 
the  fame  occurs : 

"  the  tail:  he  undertakes, 

"  Is  numb'ring  fands,  and  drinking  oceans  di-y." 
But  I  muft  remark,  in  that  palfage  evidently  impqffibilities  are 
pointed  out.  Hamlet  is  only  talking  of  difficult  or  painful  exer- 
tions. Every  man  can  weep,  light,  fall,  tear  himfelf,  drink  a 
potion  of  vinegar,  and  eat  a  piece  of  a  diifetted  crocodile,  how- 
ever difagreeable ;  for  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  poet  ufes  the 
words  eat  a  crocodile,  for  eat  of  a  crocodile.  We  yet  ufe  the 
fame  phrafeology  in  familiar  language. 

On  the  phrafe  drink  up  no  ftrefs  can  be  laid,  for  cur  poet  has 
employed  the  fame  expreffion  in  his  1 14th  Sonnet,  without  any 
idea  of  entirely  exhaujling,  and  merely  as  fynonymous  to  drink  : 
"  Or  whether  doth  my  mind,  being  crown'd  with  you, 
"  Drink  up  the  monarch's  plague,  this  flattery  ?" 
Again,  in  the  fame  Sonnet  : 

" 'tis  flattery  in  my  feeing,  ' 

"  And  my  great  mind  moft  kingly  drinks  it  vp." 
Again,  in  Timon  of  yltheris  : 

"  And  how  his  filence  drinks  up  his  applaufe." 
In  Shakfpeare's  time,  as  at  prefent,  to  drink  up,  often  meant 
no  more  than  limply  to  drink.  So,  in  Florio's  Italian  Dictionary, 
1508  :  "  Sorbire,  to  lip  or  fup  up  any  drink."  In  like  manner 
we  foriietimes  fay,  "  when  you  have  fivalloived  down  this  potion/" 
though  we  mean  no  more  than — when  you  have  fwallowed  this 
potion.     Malqne. 

Mr.  Malonc's  ftriftures  are  undoubtedly  acute,  'and  though 
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Be  buried  quick  with  her,  and  fo  will  I : 
And,  if  thou  prate  of  mountains,  let  them  throw  ' 
Millions  of  acres  on  us ;  till  our  ground, 
Singeing  his  pate  againfl  the  burning  zone. 
Make  OfTa  like  a  wart !  Nay,  an  thou'lt  mouth, 
I'll  rant  as  well  as  thou. 

Queen.  This  is  mere  madnefs.  •  ^ 

And  thus  a  while  the  fit  will  work  on  him  ; 
Anon,  as  patient  as  the  female  dove, 
When  that  her  golden  couplets  are  difclos'd,^ 

not,  in  my  own  opinion,  decifive,  may  ftill  be  juft.  Yet,  as  I 
cannot  reconcile  myfelf  to  the  idea  of  a  prince's  challenging  a 
nobleman  to  drink  what  Mrs.  Quickly  has  called  "  a  mels  of 
vinegar,"  I  have  neither  changed  our  former  text,  nor  withdrawn 
my  original  remarks  on  it,  notwithftanding  they  are  almoft  reca- 
pitulated in  thofe  of  my  opponent. — On  the  fcore  of  luch  red\in- 
dancy,  however,  I  both  need  and  folicit  the  indulgence  of  the 
reader,     Steevens. 

^  This  is  mere  viadnefs  ;]  This  fpeech  in  the  iirft  folio  is  given 
to  the  King.     Malone. 

^  When  that  her  golden  couplets  are  difclos'd,]  To  difclofc 
was  anciently  ufed  for  to  hatch.  So,  in  The  Booke  of  Huntynge, 
Hawhyng,  Fyshing,  &c.  bl.  1.  no  date  :  "  Firll  they  ben  eges  ; 
and  after  they  ben  difclqfed,  haukes  ;  and  commonly  goshaukes 
ben  d'lfclofed  as  fone  as  the  choughes."  To  exclude  is  the  tech- 
nical term  at  prefent.  During  three  days  after  the  pigeon  has 
hatched  her  couplets,  (for  (he  lays  no  more  than  two  eggs,)  flie 
never  quits  her  neft,  except  for  a  few  moments  in  queft  of  a 
little  food  for  herfelf  5  as  all  her  young  require  in  that  early  ftate, 
is  to  be  kept  warm,  an  office  which  ihe  never  entrufts  to  the 
male.     Steevens. 

The  young  neftlings  of  the  pigeon,  when  firft  difclofed,  are 
callow,  only  covered  with  a  yellow  down :  and  for  that  reafon 
ftand  in  need  of  being  cheriflied  by  the  warmth  of  the  hen,  to 
proteft  them  from  the  chillnefs  of  the  ambient  air,  for  a  confider- 
able  time  after  they  are  hatched.     Heath. 

The  word  difclofe  has  already  occurred  in  a  fenfe  nearly  allied 
to  hatch,  in  this  play  : 

"  And  I  do  doubt,  the  batch  and  the  difclofe 
"  Will  be  feme  danger."    Malone. 
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His  filence  will  fit  drooping. 

Ham.  Hear  you,  fir ; 

What  is  the  reafon  that  you  ufe  me  thus  ? 
I  lov'd  you  ever :  -  But  it  is  no  matter  ; 
Let  Hercules  himfelf  do  what  he  may. 
The  cat  will  mew,  and  dog  will  have  his  day. 

[Exit. 

King.    I  pray  thee,    good  Horatio,    wait  upon 

him. —  [Exit  Horatio. 

Strengthen  your  patience  in  our  laft  night's  fpeech ; 

[To  Laertes, 
We'll  put  the  matter  to  the  prefent  pufh. — 
Good  Gertrude,  fet  fome  watch  over  your  fon. — 
This  grave  fhall  have  a  living  monument : 
An  hour  of  quiet  fhortly  3  fhall  we  fee ; 
Till  then,  in  patience  our  proceeding  be, 
,  '  [Exeunt^ 


'  What  is  the  reafon  that  you  ufe  me  thus  9 
I  lov'd  you  ever :]  Soj  in  A  Midfummer- Night's  Dream, 
Helena  fays  to  her  rival — 

"  ——do  not  be  fo  bitter  with  me, 

*'  /  evermore  did  love  you,  Hermia."     Steevens. 

^  fhortly  — ]  The  firft  quarto  erroneoufly  reads — thirty. 

The  fecond  and  third — thereby.    The  folio-— Jhortly. 

Steevens. 
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SCENE  II. 

^  Hall  in  the  Cafile. 

Enter  Hamlet  and  Horatio. 

Ham.  So  much  for  this,  fir:  now  fhall  you  fee 
the  other ; — 
You  do  remember  all  the  cirGumftance  ? 

HoR.  Remember  it,  my  lord  ! 
Ham.  Sir,  in  my  heart  there  was  a  kind  of  fight- 
ing, 
That  would  not  let  me  lleep  -.^  methought,  I  lay 

*  Sir,  in  my  heart  there  was  a  hind  of  fighting, 
That  would  not  let  me  Jleep ;    &c.]    So,    in  Troilm  and 
Cre/Jlda  : 

"  Within  my  foul  there  doth  commence  a  fight, 
"  Of  this  ftrange  nature,"  &c. 

The  Hystorie  of  Hamblet,  bl.  1.  furniftied  our  author  with  the 
fcheme  of  fending  the  Prince  to  England,  and  with  moft  of  the 
circumftances  defcribed  in  this  fcene  : 

[After  the  death  of  Polonius]  "  Fengon  [the  Kingin  theprefent 
play]  could  not  content  himfelfe,  but  ftill  his  mind  gave  him 
that  the  foole  [Hamlet]  would  play  him  fome  trick  of  leger- 
demaine.  And  in  that  conceit,  feeking  to  bee  rid  of  him,  de- 
termined to  find  the  meanes  to  doe  it  by  the  aid  of  a  ftranger, 
making  the  king  of  England  minifter  of  his  maffacrous  refolution ; 
to  whom  he  purpofed  to  fend  him,  and  by  letters  defire  him  to 
put  him  to  death. 

"  Now  to  beare  him  company,  were  affigned  two  of  Fengon's 
faithful  minifters,  bearing  letters  ingraved  in  wood,  that  con- 
tained Hamlet's  death,  in  fuch  fort  as  he  had  advertifed  the  king 
of  England.  But  the  fubtil  Danifh  prince,  (being  at  fea,)  whilft 
his  companions  flept,  having  read  the  letters,  and  knowing  his 
uncle's  great  treafon,  with  the  wicked  and  villainous  mindes  of 
the  two  courtiers  that  led  him  to  the  flaughter,  raced  out  the 
Jetters  that  concerned  bis  death,    and  inftead  thereof  graved 
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344  HAMLET, 

Worfe  than  the  mutines  in  the  bilboes.s     Rafhl\% 


others,  with  commiflion  to  the  king  of  England  to  hang  his  two 
companions  ;  and  not  content  to  turn  the  death  they  had  devifed 
againft  him,  upon  their  own  neckes,  wrote  further,  that  king 
Fengon  willed  him  to  give  his  daughter  to  Hamblet  in  marriage." 
Hyst.  of  Havjblet,  fignat.  G  2. 

From  this  narrative  it  appears  that  the  faithful  miniflers  of 
Fengon  were  not  unacquainted  with  the  import  of  the  letters 
they  bore,  Shakfpeare,  who  has  followed  the  ilory  pretty  clofely, 
probably  meant  to  defcribe  their  reprefentatives,  Rofencrantz  and 
Guildenflern,  as  equally  guilty  }  as  confederating  with  the  King 
to  deprive  Hamlet  of  his  life.  So  that  his  procuring  their  execu- 
tion, though  certainly  not  abfolutely  neceflary  to  his  own  fafety, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  wanton  and  unprovoked  cruelty, 
as  jMr.  Steevens  has  -fuppofed  in  his  veiy  ingenious  obfervations 
on  the  general  chajrafter  and  condu6t  of  the  prince  throughout 
tills  piece. 

In  the  concludon  of  his  drama  the  poet  has  entirely  deviated 
from  the  fabulous  hiltory,  which  in  other  places  he  has  frequently 
followed. 

After  Hamblct's  arrival  in  England,  (for  no  fea-fight  is  men- 
tioned,) "  the  king,  (lays  The  Hystory  of  Ha  ml: let,)  admiring 
the  young  prince, — gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  according 
to  the  counterfeit  letters  by  him  devifed  ;  and  the  next  day  caufed 
the  two  fervants  of  Fengon  to  be  executed,  to  latisfy,  as  he 
thought,  the  king's  defire."     Hysi.  of  Hainb.     Ibid. 

Hamlet,  however,  returned  to  Denmark,  without  marrying 
the  king  of  England's  daughter,  who,  it  thould  feem,  had  only 
been  Lelrolhed  to  him.  When  he  arrived  in  his  nati\e  country, 
he  made  the  courtiers  drunk,  and  having  burnt  them  to  death, 
by  fetting  fire  to  the  banqueting-room  wherein  they  fat,  he  went 
into  Fengon's  chamber,  and  killed  him,  "  giving  him  (fays  the 
felater)  fuch  a  violent  blowe  upon  the  chine  of  the  neck,  that 
he  cut  his  head  clean  from  the  (houlders."     Ibid,  fignat.  F  3. 

He  is  afterwards  faid  to  have  been  crowned  king  of  Denmark. 

M.VLONE. 

I  apprehend  that  a  critick  and  a  juryman  are  bound  to  form 
their  opinions  on  what  they  fee  and  hear  in  the  caufe  before  them, 
and  not  to  be  influenced  by  extraneous  particulars  unfupported 
by  legal  evidence  in  open  court.  I  perfift  in  obferving,  that  trom 
Shakfpeare's  drama  no  pi  oofs  of  the  guilt  of  Rofencrantz  and 
Guildenflern  can  be  colle£ted.  They  may  be  convitted  by  the 
black  letter  hiftory ;  but  if  the  tragedy  forbears  to  criminate,  it 
Jias  no  right  to  fentence  them.     This  is  futiicicnt  for  the  coramen- 
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And  prais'd  be  raHinefs  for  it^ — Let  us  know, 


tator's  purp.ofe.  It  is  not  his  office  to  interpret  the.  plays  of  Shak- 
fpeare  according  to  the  novels  on  which  they  are  founded,  novels 
which  the  poel  fbmetimcs  followed,  but  as  often  materially  de* 
ferted.  Perhaps  he  never  confined  himfelf  ftri6tly  to  the  plan  of 
any  one  of  his  originals.  His  negligence  of  poetick  juftice  is  no- 
torious 3  nor  can  we  expert  that  he  who  was  content  to  facrifice 
the  pious  Ophelia,  Ihould  have  been  more  fcrupulous  about  the 
worthlefs  lives  of  Rofencrantz  and  Guildenftern.  Therefore,  I 
Hill  aflert  that,  in  the  tragedy  before  us,  their  deaths  appear  both 
wanton  and  unprovoked  ;  and  the  critick,  likeBayes,  muft  have 
recourfe  to  fomewhat  long  before  the  leginning  of  this  play,  to 
jaftifythecondudofjtshe.ro.     Steevens. 

5  ,  mutines  in  the  bilboes.']  j'Jutines,  the  French  word  for 
feditious  or  difobedient  feUows  in  the  army  or  fleet.  Bilboes,  the 
Jidp's  prifoit.     Johnson. 

To  mutine  was  formerly  ufed  for  to  mutiny.  See  p.  245,  n.  6. 
So  mutifie,  for  miitiner,  or  mutineer  :  "  un  homme  inutin,"  Fr. 
a  mutinous  or  feditious  perfon.  In  The  AJisf or  tunes  of  Arthur, 
A  tragedy,  1587?  the  adjedive  is  ufed  : 

"  Suppreffeth  mutin  force,  and  pra£licke  fraud." 

Malone. 

The  bilboes  is  a  bar  of  iron  with  fetters  annexed  to  it,  by 
which  mutinous  or  diforderly  failors  were  anciently  linked  toge- 
ther. The  word  is  derived  from  Bilboa,  a  place  in  Spain  where 
inftruments  of  fteel  were  fabricated  in  the  utmoft  perfedion.  Tq 
underftand  Shakfpeare's  allufion  completely,  it  fliould  be  known, 
that  as  thefe  fetters  connect  the  legs  of  the  offenders  very  clofe 
together,  their  attempts  to  reft  muftbeas  fruitlefs  as  thole  of 
Hamlet,  in  whofe  mind  there  was  a  kind  fffghling  that  7vould 
not  let  him  Jleep,  Every  motion  of  one  mull  difturb  his  partner 
in  confinement.  The  bilboes  are  ftill  fhown  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  among  the  other  fpoils  of  the  Spaniih  Armada.  The 
following  is  the  figure  of  them  : 
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346  HAMLET, 

Our  indifcretion  fometimes  ferves  us  well, 

When'' our  deep  plots  do  pall  i^  and  that  fhould 

teach  us. 
There's  a  divinity  that  fhapes  our  ends. 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will.^ 

6  rajlihj, 

Andpraisd  be  rajlinefs  for  it, — Let  us  know, 

Our  indifcretion  fovietimes  ferves  us  well, 

When  &c.]    Hamlet  delivering  an  account  of  his  efcape, 

begins  with  faying — ^That  he  rajhly and  then  is  carried  into  a 

refledion  upon  the  weaknefs  of  human  wifdom.  I  rafhly— — 
praifed  be  rafhnefs  for  it — Let  us  not  think  thefe  events  cafual,  but 
let  us  know,  that  is,  take  notice  and  rememler,  that  w^e  fome- 
times fucceed  by  indifcretion  when  we  fail  by  deep  plots,  and 
infer  the  perpetual  fuperin tendance  and  agency  of  the  Divinity. 
The  obfervation  is  juft,  and  will  be  allowed  by  every  humaa 
being,  who  fliall  refled  on  the  courfe  of  his  own  Ufe.    Johnson. 

This  paflage,  I  think,  fhould  be  thus  diflributed  : 

>_ . RaJJily 

(Andprais'd  be  rajlinefs, for  it  lets  us  knoiv, 
Our  indifcretion  fometimes  ferves  us  well, 
JVhen  our  deep  plots  do  fail;  and  tkatjhould  teach  us, 
'  There's  a  divinity  thatjhapes  our  ends. 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will; — 
Hor,   That  is  moji  certain.) 
Ham.   Upfront  my  cabin,  &c. 
So  that  rajhly  may  be  joined  in  conflruftion  with — in  the  dark 
grop'd  I  tofnd  out  them.     Tyrwhitt. 

7  When  our  deep  plots  do  pall  :]  Thus  the  firft  quarto,  l604. 
The  editor  of  the  next  quarto,  for  pall,  fubllituted  Jail.  The 
folio  reads, — 

When  our  dear  plots  do  paule. 
Mr.  Pope  and  the  fubfequent  editors  read,^ — 

When  our  deep  plots  do  fail :— : 

but  pall  and  fail  are  by  no  means  likely  to  have  been  confound- 
ed. I  have  therefore  adhered  to  the  old  copies.  In  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  our  poet  has  ufed  the  participle  : 

"  I'll  never  follow  thy  pall' d  fortunes  more."   Malone. 

Again,  in  one  of  Barnaby  Googe's  Sonnets,  1563  : 
"  Torment  my  paw/erf  fpryght."     Steevens. 

"  There's  a  divinity  that  fliapes  our  ends. 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  ivill.']  Dr.  Farmer  informs  me. 
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HoR.  That  is  moft  certain. 

Ham.  Up  from  my  cabin, 
My  fea-govvn  fcarf'd  about  me,  in  the  dark 
Grop'd  I  to  find  out  them  :  had  my  defire  ; 
Finger'd  their  packet ;  and,  in  fine,  withdrew 
To  mine  own  room  again  :  making  fo  bold, 
My  fears  forgetting  manners,  to  unfeal 
Their  grand  com  million  ;  where  I  found,  Horatio, 
A  royal  knavery  ;  an  exaift  command, — 
Larded  with  many  feveral  forts  of  reafons,? 
Importing  Denmark's  health,  and  England's  too. 
With,  ho  !  fuch  bugs  and  goblins  in  my  life,' — 

that  thefe  words  are  merely  technical.  A  wool-man,  butcher, 
and  dealer  mjketvers,  lately  obferved  to  him,  that  his  nephew, 

(an  idle  lad)  could  only  qjljiji  him  in  making  them  ;  " he 

could  rough-hew  them,  but  I  was  obliged  iojhape  their  ends'' 
To  Ihape  the  ends  of  wool-Jkewers,  i.  e.  to  point  them,  requires  a 
degree  of  ilvill;  any  one  can  rotigh-heiv  them.  Whoever  re- 
colle6ts  the  profeffion  of  Shakfpeare's  father,  will  admit  that 
his  fon  might  be  no  ftranger  to  fuch  terms.  I  have  frequently 
ften  packages  of  wool  pinn'd  up  w'lih.  Jlceivers.     Steevens, 

'  Larded  with  many  fcvcral  forts  of  reafons,]  I  am  afraid 
here  is  a  very  poor  conceit,  founded  on  an  equivoque  between 
reafons  and  raijiiis,  which  in  Shakfpeare's  time  were  undoubtedly 
pronounced  alike.  Sorts  of  raijhis,  fugars,  &c.  is  a  common 
phrafeology  of  (hops. — We  have  the  fame  quibble  in  another 
play.     Ma  LONE. 

I  fufpeft  no  quibble  or  conceit  in  thefe  words  of  Hamlet.  In 
one  of  Ophelia's  fongs  a  limilar  phrafe  has  already  occurred  : 
"  Larded  all  with  fweet  flowers."  To  lard  any  thing  with 
raiJinSi  however,  was  a  pra6tice  unknown  to  ancient  cookery. 

Steevens. 
'   With,  ho!  fuch  bugs  and  goblins  in  my  life,']     With  fuch 
caufes  of  terror,  riling  from  my  charafter  and  deligns. 

Johnson. 
A  bug  was  no  lefs  a  terrifick  being  than  a  goblin.     So,  in 
Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen,  Book  II.  c.  iii : 

"  As  ghaftly  bug  their  haire  an  end  does  reare," 
We  call  it  at  prefent  a  bugbear.     Steevens. 

See  Vol.  XIV.  p.  180,  n.  3.     Malone. 
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That,  on  the  fupervife,  no  leifure  bated,- 
No,  not  to  ftay  the  grinding  of  the  axe. 
My  head  fhould  be  Itruck  off.^ 

-    HoR.  Is't  poffible  ? 

Ham.  Here's  the  commiffion  ;  read  it  at  more 
leifure. 
But  wilt  thou  hear  now  how  I  did  proceed  ? 
HoR.  Ay,  'befeech  you. 

Ham.  Being  thus  benetted  round  with  villanies. 
Or  I  could  make  ■^  a  prologue  to  my  brains, 

'  no  leifure  bated,]   Bated  fdr  allowed.     To  alate,  iig- 

nifies  to  deduct ;  this  dedudlion,  when  applied  to  the  perlbn  in 
in  whofe  favour  it  is  made,  is  called  an  allowance.  Hence  he 
takes  the  liberty  of  uling  hated  for  allowed.     Warburton. 

No  leifure  hated — means,  without  any  ahatement  or  intermif- 
lion  of  time.     Ma  lone. 

^  That,  on  the  fupervife,  no  leifure  bated, — 

My  head  Jhould  he  Jtriich  off.']  From  what  original  our 
author  derived  this  incident  of  detetting  the  letter,  and  ex- 
changing it  for  another,  I  am  unqualified  to  determine.  A  fimilar 
llratagem,  however,  occurs  in  Andrew  of  Wuntowns  CronykU^ 
U.  VI.  ch.  xiii. 

"  The  Preft  that  purs  opnyd  fwne, 
''  And  fand  in  it  that  letter  dwne. 
"  That  he  opnyd,  and  red  the  payne, 
*■'  The  berere  of  it  for  to  be  llayne. 
"  That  Letter  away  than  pwte  he  qwyte, 
"  Andfone  ane-othir  than  couth  he  wryte— 
*'  He  cloyfed  thys  Lettyr  cury wfly, 
"  And  in  the  purs  all  prewely 

"  He  pwt  itquhare  the  tothir  was."     v.  188,  &  feq. 
The  words  of  the  tirft  letter  are, — 

Vifa  litera,  lator  illius  morlalur. 
Thus  alio  Hamlet : 

*•■ That,  on  the  fupervife, — 

"  He  fhould  the  bearers  put  to  fudden  death." 
The  ftory,  however  varied,  perhaps  originated  from  the  Bel- 
Icrophontis  Uteris;     Steevens. 

*  Or  /  could  make  — ]   Or  in  old  Englifh  figniiied  before.     Sec 
Vol.  X.  p. 487,  n. /.    Malone. 
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d^hey  had  begun  the  play  ;5 — I  fat  me  down ; 
Devis'd  a  new  commiffion ;  wrote  it  fair : 
I  once  did  hold  it,  as  our  ftatifts  do,'^ 
A  bafenefs  to  w'rite  fair,^  and  labour'd  much 
How  to  forget  that  learning  ;  but,  fir,  now 
It  did  me  yeoman's  lervice  :^  Wilt  thou  know 
The  effect  of  what  I  wrote  ? 


'  *  Being  thus  henetted  round  with  vlllanles. 

Or  I  could  make  a  prologue  to  my  brains. 

They  had  begun  the  play  3]  Hamlet  is  telling  how  luckily 
every  thing  fell  out  3  he  groped  out  their  commilhon  in  the  dark, 
tvithout  waking  them  ;  he  found  himfelf  doomed  to  immediate 
deitruftion.  Something  was  to  be  done  for  his  prelervation.  An 
expedient  occurred,  not  produced  by  the  comparifon  of  one  me- 
thod with  another,  or  by  a  regular  deduction  of  confequences, 
but  before  he  could  make  a  prologue  to  his  brains,  they  had 
begun  the  play.  Before  he  could  fummon  his  faculties,  and  pro- 
pofe  to  himfelf  what  fhould  be  done,  a  complete  fcheme  of 
aftion  prefented  itfelf  to  him.  His  mind  operated  before  he  had 
excited  it.    This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  meaning.     Johnsox. 

**  as  our  llatifts   do,"]    A  Jlatiji  is  a  Jiatefman.     So,  iii 

Shirley's  Huj7iorous  Courtier,  1040: 

"  that  he  is  wife,  a  Jlatijl." 

Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Magnetick  Lady  : 

"  Will  fcrew  jou  out  a  fecret  from  a  Jlatijl.'' 

Steevens. 
Moft  of  the  great  men  of  Shakfpeare's  times,  whofe  autographs 
have  been  preferved,  wrote  very  bad  hands ;  their  fecretaries 
very  neat  ones.     Blackstone. 

'  7  once  did  hold  it,  as  our  Jtatijls  do, 
A  bafenefs  to  write  fair,"]  "  I  have  in  my  time,  (fays  Mon- 
taigne) feene  fome,  who  by  writing  did  earneftly  get  both  their 
titles  and  living,  to  dlfavov/  their  apprentilTage,  marre  their  pen, 
and  affetSl  the  ignorance  of /o  vulgar  a  qualitie.'"  Florio's  tran- 
llation,  1603,  p.  125.     Ritson. 

^  yeoman's  fervice  :']    The  meaning,  I  beliex^e,  is,   Thii 

yeomanly  (jualificaticTi  was  a  mojl  iifeful  fervant,  or  yeoman, 
to  me  ;  i  e.  did  me  eminent  fervice.  The  ancient  yeomen  were 
famous  for  their  military  valour.  "  Thefe  were  the  good  archers 
in  times  paft,  (fays  Sir  Thomas  Smith,)  and  the  ibble  troop  of 
footmen  that  affraide  all  France."    SxEEVENi, 
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HoR,  Ay,  good  my  lord. 

Ham.  An  earnefl:  conjuration  from  the  king, — 
As  England  was  his  faithful  tributary  ; 
As  love  between  them  like  the  palm   might  flou- 

rifh  ;9 
As  peace  fhould  ftill  her  wheatengarland  wear. 
And  ftand  a  comma  'tween  their  amities;' 
And  many  fuch  like  as's  of  great  charge,- — 


'  '—'like  the  pahn  might  finurijli  {]  This  comparifon  is 
fcriptural :   "  The  righteous  fhali  flonrifh  like  a  palm-tree." 

Pfabn  xcii.  11.     Steevens. 

*  As  peace  JliouM  Jlill  her  wheaten  garland  wear. 
And  ftand  a  comma  'tween  their  amities',']  The  expreffion 
of  our  author  is,  like  many  of  his  phrafes,  fufficiently  conftrained 
and  aftedted,  but  it  is  not  incapable  of  explanation.  The  comma 
is  the  note  of  connection  and  continuity  of  fentences  ;  the  period 
is  the  note  of  abruption  and  disjunftion.  Shakfpeare  had  it 
perhaps  in  his  mind  to  write,— That  unlefs  England  complied 
with  the  mandate,  war  Jliould  put  a  period  to  their  amity  ;  he 
altered  his  mode  of  didion,  and  thought  that,  in  an  oppofite 
ienfe,  he  might  put,  that  peace  Jliould  ^ftand  a  comma  letween 
their  amities.  This  is  not  an  eafy  flyle  ;  but  is  it  not  the  ftyle  of 
Shakfpeare  ?     Johnsox. 

^  as's  nf  great  charge,]  Afses  heavily  loaded.     A  quibble 

is  intended  between  as  the  conditional  particle,  and  qfs  the  beaft 
of  burthen.  That  charg'd  ^ciently  lignified  loaded,  may  be 
proved  from  the  following  paffage  in  The  IVidow's  Tears,  by 
Chapman,   l6l3  : 

"  Thou  muft  be  the  afs  charg'd  with  crotvns,  to  make 
way."     Johnson. 

Shakfpeare  has  fo  many  quibbles  of  his  own  to  anfwer  for, 
that  there  are  thofc  who  think  it  hard  he  fliould  be  charged  with 
others  which  perhaps  he  never  thought  of.     Steevens. 

Though  the  firft  and  obvious  meaning  of  thefe  words  certainly 
is,  **  many  Jlmilar  adjurations,  or  monitory  injunctions,  of 
great  weight  and  importance,"  yet  Dr.  Johnfon's  notion  of  a 
quibble  being  alfo  in  the  poet's  thoughts,  is  fupported  by  two 
other  paliages  of  Shakfpeare,  in  which  aJJ'es  are  introduced  as 
ufually  employed  in  the  carriage  of  gold,  a  charge  of  no  fniaU 
weight : 
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'That,  on  tlie  view  and  knowing  of  thefe  contents. 
Without  debatement  further,  more,  or  lefs. 
He  fhould  the  bearers  put  to  fudden  death. 
Not  fhriving-time  allow'd.3 

HoR.  How  was  this  feal'd  ? 

Ham.  Why,  even  in  that  was  heaven  ordinant ; 
I  had  my  father's  fignet  in  my  purfe, 
Which  was  the  model  of  that  Danifh  feal  :* 
Folded  the  writ  up  in  form  of  the  other  ; 
Subfcrib'd  it ;  gave't  the  impreffion  ;  plac'd  it  fafely, 
The  changeling  never  known  :5  Now^,  the  next  day 
Was  our  lea-fight ;  and  what  to  this  was  fequent 
Thou  know'ft  already. 

HoR.  So  Guildenftern  and  Rofencrantz  go  to't. 


"  He  iliall  but  bear  them,  as  the  afs  hears  gold, 
"  To  groan  and  fweat  under  the  bufinefs." 

Jtilius  C<efar. 
Again,  in  Meqfure  for  Meafure  : 

"  Hke  an  afs,  whole  back  with  ingots  bows, 

"  Thou  bear'ft  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey, 
"  And  death  unloads  thee." 
In  further  fupport  of  his  obfervation,  it  (hould  be  remembered, 
that  tlie  letter  s  in  the  particle  as  in  the  midland  counties  ufually 
pronounced  hard,  as  in  the  pronoun  ns.  Dr.  Johnfon  himfelf 
always  pronounced  the  particle  as  hard,  and  fo  I  have  no  doubt 
did  Shakfpeare.  It  is  fo  pronounced  in  Warwickthire  at  this 
day.     The  firft  foho  accordingly  has — aj/is.     Malone. 

^  A^ot  fhriving-/ime  allotvd.']  i.  e.  without  time  for  confeflion. 
of  their  fins  :  another  proof  of  Hamlet's  chriftian-like  difpofition. 
See  Romeo  and  Juliet,  A61  IV.  fc,  ii.     Steevens. 

**  the  model  of  that  Danifh  feal ;]    The  model  is  in  old 

language  the  copy.     The  fignet  was  formed  in  imitation  of  the 
Danifli  feal.     See  Vol.  XI.  p.  97,  n.  8.     Malone. 

^  The  .changeling  never  knoivn  ;]  A  changeling  is  a  child 
which  the  fairies  are  fuppofed  to  leave  in  tlie  room  of  that  which 
tliey  fteal.     Johnson. 
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Hjm.  Why,  man,^  they  did  make  love  to  this 
employment ; 
They  are  not  near  my  confcience  ;  their  defeat 
Does  by  their  own  infinuation  grow  0 
'Tis  dangerous,  when  the  bafer  nature  comes 
Between  the  pais  and  fell  incenfed  points 
Of  mighty  oppofites. 

HoR.  Why,  v/hat  a  king  is  this  ? 

Ham.  Does  it  not,  think  thee,^   ftand  me  now 
uDon  ? 
He  that  hath  kilFd  my  king,  and  whor'd  my  mother; 
PoppVl  in  between  the  eledtion  and  my  hopes ; 
Thrown  out  his  angle  ^  for  my  proper  life. 
And  with  fuch  cozenage ;  is't  not  perfect  confcience. 
To  quit  him  ^  with  this  arm  ?  and  is't  not  to  be 

damn'd, 
To  let  this  canker  of  our  nature  come 
In  further  evil  ? 

HoR.  It  muft  be  fhortly  known  to  him  from  Eng- 
land, 

*  JVhy,  man,  &c.]  This  line  Is  omitted  In  the  quarto-s, 

Steevens. 

'  ly  their  own  infinuation  — ]  Injinuation,  for  corruptly 

obtruding  themfelves  into  his  fervice.     Warburton. 

By  their  having  infinuated  or  thruft  themfelves  into  the  em- 
ployment.    Malone, 

^  think  thee,']  i.  e.  bethink  thee.     IMalone. 

'  Throivn  out  his  angle — ]  An  angle  in  Shakfpeare's  time 
Sgnified  a  fifhing-rod.     So,  In  Lyly's  Sapho  and  Phao,  \5Ql  : 

"  Phao.  But  he  may  blefs  fiftiing,  that  caught  fuch  a  one  in 
the  fca. 

"  Fenus.  It  was  not  with  an  angle,  my  boy,  but  with  a  net." 

Malonk. 

*  To  quit  him  — ]  To  requite  him ;  to  pay  him  his  due. 

Johnson. 
This  paflage,  as  well  as  the  three  following  fpeeches,  is  not  in 
the  quartos,     Steevens, 
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What  Is  the  ifTue  of  the  bufinefs  there. 

Ham.  It  will  be  fhort :  the  interim  is  mine ; 
And  a  man's  life  no  more  than  to  fay,  one. 
But  I  am  very  forry,  good  Horatio, 
-That  to  Laertes  I  forgot  myfelf ; 
For  by  the  image  of  my  caufe,  I  fee 
The  portraiture  of  his  :  I'll  count  his  favours  :* 
But,  fure,  the  bravery  of  his  grief  did  put  me 
Into  a  towering  pafiion. 

IJoK.  Peace ;  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Osric. 

OsR.  Your  lordfliip  is  right  welcome  back  to  Den- 
mark. 

Ham.  I  humbly  thank  you,  fir. — Dofl  know  this 
water-fly  ?3 

*  I'll  count  his  favours  :"]    Thus  the  folio.     Mr.  Rowe 

firll  made  the  alteration^  which  is  perhaps  unneceflary.  Ill 
count  his  favours,  may  mean — I  will  make  account  of  them,  i.  e. 
reckon  upon  them,  value  them,     Steevens. 

What  favours  has  Hamlet  received  from  Laertes,  that  he  waS 
to  make  account  of  ? — I  have  no  doubt  but  we  Ihould  read  : 
I'll  court  his  favour.     M.  Mason. 

Mr.  Rowe  for  coimt  very  plaufibly  reads  court.     Malone. 

Hamlet  may  refer  to  former  civilities  of  Laertes,  and  weigh 
them  againft  his  late  intemperance  of  behaviour  >  or  may  count 
on  fuch  kindnefs  as  he  expected  to  receive  in  confequence  of  a 
meditated  reconciliation. 

It  fliould  be  obferved,  however,  that  in  ancient  language  to 
coipit  and  recount  were  fynonymous.  So,  in  the  Troy  Book, 
(Caxton's  edit.)  "  I  am  comen  hcther  unto  yow  for  refuge,  and 
to  telle  &  count  my  forowes."     Steevens. 

^  Doft  know  this  water-fly  ?]    A  water-fty  fkips  up  and 

down  upon  the  furface  of  the  water,  without  any  apparent  pur- 
pofc  or  reafon,  and  is  thence  the  proper  emblem  of  a  bufy  trifler. 

Johnson, 

VoL.XVIIL  A  a 
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HoR.  No,  my  good  lord. 

Ham.  Thy  ftate  is  the  more  gracious;  for  'tis  ^ 
vice  to  know  him  :  He  hath  much  land,  and  fertile : 
let  a  beaft  be  lord  of  hearts,  and  his  crib  fhall  Hand 
at  the  king's  mefs  :  'Tis  a  chough  ;'^  but,  as  I  fay, 
spacious  in  the  pofleffion  of  dirt. 

OsR.  Sweet  lord,  if  your  lordfhip  were  at  leifure, 
I  fhould  impart  a  thing  to  you  from  his  majefty. 

Ham.  I  will  receive  it,  fir,  with  all  diligence  of 
fpirit :  Your  bonnet  to  his  right  ufe ;  'tis  for  the 
head. 

OsR,  I  thank  your  lordfhip,  'tis  very  hot. 

Ham.  No,  believe  me,  'tis  very  cold  ;  the  wind 
is  northerly. 

OsR.  It  is  indifferent  cold,  my  lord,  indeed. 

Ham.  But  yet,  methinks  it  is  very  fultry  and 
hot  ;5  or  my  complexion^ 

OsR.  Exceedingly,  my  lord ;  it  is  very  fultry, ^ — 

Water-Jly  is  in  Troilus  and  Crejjida  ufed  as  a  term  of  reproach, 
for  contemptihle  from  fmalbipfs  of  Jixe  :  "  How  (fays  Therfites) 
the  poor  world  is  peftered  with  fuch  water-flies  ;  diminutives  of 
nature."  iVater-flies  are  gnats.  This  infeft  in  Chaucer  denotes 
a  thing  of  no  value.  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  1 7,203,  Mr.  Tyr- 
whitt's  edition  : 

"  Not  worth  to  thee  as  in  comparifon 

*'  The  mountance  [yaluel  of  a  gnat."     Holt  White. 

*  "^Tis  a  chough  ;]  A  kind  of  jackdaw.     Johnson. 

See  Vol.  XI.  p.  257,  «•  3'     STEEvfiNs. 

'  But  yet,  methinks,  it  is  very  fultry  &c.]  Hamlet  is  here 
playing  over  the  fame  farce  with  Ofric,  which  he  had  formerly 
done  with  Polonius.     Steevens. 

*  or  my  complexion — ]  The  folios  read— ^or  my  com- 
plexion.    Steevens, 

'  Exceedingly,  my  lord ;  it  is  very  fultry,"] 

"  igniculum  brumsp.  fi  tempore  pofcas, 

'^  Accipit  endroniidem  ;  fi  dixeris  seiluo,  fudat,"     Juv. 

Malone. 
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as  'twere, — I  cannot  tell  how. — My  lord,  his  ma- 
jefty  bade  me  fignify  to  you,  that  he  has  laid  a  great 
wager  on  your  head  :  Sir,  this  is  the  matter, — 

Ham.  I  befeech  you,  remember  ^ 

[Hamlet  moves  him  to  put  on  his  Hat, 

OsR.  Nay,  good  my  lord  ;  for  my  eafe,  in  good 
faith. 9  Sir,^  here  is  newly  come  to  court,  Laertes : 
believe  me,  an  abfolute  gentleman,  full  of  moft 
excellent  differences,*  of  very  foft  fociety,  and  great 


■  Ilefeech  you,  remember — ]  "  Rememler  not  your  courtefy,'" 
I  believe,  Hamlet  would  have  faid,  if  he  had  not  been  inter- 
rupted. "  Remember  thy  courtefy,"  he  could  not  poffibly  have 
faid,  and  therefore  this  abrupt  fentence  may  ferve  to  confirm  an 
emendation  which  I  propofed  in  Loves  Labour  s  Lojt,  Vol,  VII. 
p.  139,  n.  7,  where  Armado  fays,— ^''  I  do  befeech  thee,  remeni'' 
ler  thy  courtefy  5 — I  befeech  thee,  apparel  thy  head."     I  have  no 

doubt  that  Spakfpeare  there  wrote,  " remember  not  thy 

courtefy," — and  that  the  negative  was  omitted  by  the  negligence 
of  the  compofitor.     Malone. 

*  Nay,  good  my  lord;  for  my  eafe,  in  good  faith. 1  This 
feems  to  have  been  the  afFe6ted  phrafe  of  the  time.  Thus,  in 
Marfton's  ikfa/cow^en^,  l604  :  "  I  befeech  you,  fir,  be  covered, 
—No,  in  good  faith  Jor  my  eaje."     And  in  other  places. 

Farmer. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  common  language  of  ceremony  in 
our  author's  time.  "  Why  do  you  ftand  bareheaded  ?  (fays  one 
of  the  fpeakers  in  Florio's  Second  Frutes,  \5g\,)  you  do  your- 
felf  wrong.  Pardon. me,  good  fir,  (repUes  his  friend  j)  I  do  it 
for  my  eafe." 

Again,  in  A  New  Way  to  pay  old  Debts,  by  Maflinger,  1633  : 

"  ■•  Is't  for  your  eafe 

"  You  keep  your  hat  off?"     Malone. 

*  Sir,  &c.]  The  folio  omits  this  and  the  following  fourteen 
fpeeches  ;  and  in  their  place  fubftitutes  only,  "  Sir,  yon  v^re  not 
ignorant  of  what  excellence  Laertes  is  at  his  weapon." 

Steeven's, 

*  full  of  mofl  excellent  differences,']  Full  of  dijiingnifliin^ 

excellencies.     Johnson. 
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lliowing:  Indeed,  to  fpeak  feelingly- of  him,  he  is 
the  card  or  calendar  of  gentry,^  for  you  fhall  find 
in  him  the  continent  of  what  part  a  gentleman 
would  fee.4 

Ham.  Sir,  liis  definement  fuffers  no  perdition  in 
you  \^ — though,  I  know,  to  divide  him  inventorially, 
would  dizzy  the  arithmetick  of  memory ;  and  yet 
but  raw  neither,'^  in  refpedl  of  his  quick  fail.  But, 
in  the  verity  of  extol ment,  I  take  him  to  be  a  foul 

^  fpeak  feelingly — ]  The  fjrll  quarto  reads— ^fdlingly. 

So,  in  another  ot"  our  author's  plays  : 

"  To  things  of  fale  a.  feller's  praife  belongs." 

Steevens. 

^  the  card  or  calendar  of  gentry,']  The  general  preceptor 

of  elegance ;  the  card  by  which  a  gentleman  is  to  direft  his 
courfe ;  the  calendar  by  which  he  is  to  choofe  his  time,  that 
what  he  does  may  be  both  excellent  and  feafonable.     Johnson. 

*  ^  for  you  flail  find  in  him  the  continent  of  zvhat  part 

a  gentleman  would  fee. ~\  You  f  tall  find  him  containing  and 
comprifing  every  cjuality  which  a  gentleman  would  defire  to  con^ 
template  for  imitation,     I  know  not  but  it  fliould  be  read.  You 

flail  find  him  the  continent.     Johnson. 

*  Sir,  his  definement  &c.]  This  is  detigned  as  a  fpeclmen, 
and  ridicule  of  the  court-jargon  amongft  the  precicux  of  that  time. 
The  fenfe  in  Enghlh  is,  "  Sir,  he  futlers  nothing  in  your  account 
of  him,  though  to  enumerate  his  good  qualities  particularly 
would  be  endlefs  ;  yet  when  we  had  done  our  belt,  it  would  ftill 
come  fliort  of  him.  However,  in  llridnefs  of  truth,  he  is  a 
great  genius,  and  of  a  chara6ler  fo  rarely  to  be  met  with,  that 
to  find  any  thing  like  him  we  muft  look  into  his  mirrour,  and  his 
imitators  will  appear  no  more  than  his  lliadows." 

War  BURTON. 

*  and  yet  lut  raw  neither.']  We  lliould  read— fuw. 

Warburton. 

I  believe  raw  to  be  the  right  word  j  it  is  a  word  of  great 
latitude  5  raw  fignifies  unripe,  immature,  thence  unformed,-  im- 
perfeSi,  unjkilful.  The  bell  account  of  him  would  be  imperfect, 
in  refpeft  of  his  quick  fail.  The  phrafe  quick  fail  was,  I  llippofe, 
a  proverbial  term  for  a6iivity  of  mind,    Johnson. 
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of  great  article  ;^  and  his  infufion  of  fuch  dearth  ^ 
and  rarenefs,  as,  to  make  true  di6tion  of  him,  liis 
femblab]e  is  his  mirrour  ;  and,  who  elfe  would  trace 
him,  his  umbrage,  notliing  more. 

OsR.  Your  lordfhip  fpeaks  moft  infallibly  of 
him. 

Ham.  The  concernancy,  lir  ?  why  do  we  wrap 
the  gentleman  in  our  more  rawer  breath  ? 

OsR.  Sir  ? 

HoR.  Is't  not  poflible  to  underfland  in  another 
tongue  ?  You  will  do't,  fir,  really.^ 

'  '  a  foul  of  great  article  3]      This  is  obfcure.     I  once 

thought  it  might  have  been,  a  foul  of  great  altitude  ]  but,  I 
fuppofe,  a  foul  of  great  article,  means  o  foul  of  large  compre- 
henfion,  of  many  contents ;  the  particulars  of  an  inventory  are 
called  articles.     Johnson." 

^  of  fuch  dearth — ]     Dearth  is  dearnefs,  value,  price. 

And  his  internal  qualities  of  fuch  value  and  rarity.     Johnson. 

^  1st  not  poffihle  to  underfandin  another  tongue?  You  ivill 
dot,  fir,  really.']  Of  this  interrogatory  remark  the  fenfe  is  very 
obfcure.  The  quellion  may  mean,  Might  not  all  this  be  ujider- 
fiood  in  plainer  language.  But  then,  you  will  do  it,  fir,  really, 
feems  to  have  no  ule,  for  who  could  doubt  but  plain  language 
would  be  intelligible  ?  I  would  therefore  read,  1st  poffible  not 
to  be  underllood  in  a  mother  tongue  ?  You  will  do  it,  fir,  really. 

Johnson. 

Suppofe  we  were  to  point  the  paflage  thus  :  "  Is't  not  poffible 
to  underfland  ?  In  another  tongue  you  will  do  it,  fir,  really." 

The  fpeech  feems  to  be  addrelTed  to  Ofric,  who  is  puzzled 
by  Hamlet's  imitation  of  his  own  afFeded  language.     Steevens, 

Theobald  has  filently  fubftituted  rarely  for  really.  I  think 
Horatio's  fpeech  is  addrefTed  to  Hamlet.  Another  tongue  does 
not  mean,  as  I  conceive,  plainer  language,  (as  Dr.  Johnfon  fup- 
pofed,)  but  "  language  fo  fantaftical  and  afteded  as  to  have  the 
appearance  of  a  foreign  tongue:"  and  in  the  following  words 
Horatio,  I  think,  means  to  praife  Hamlet  for  imitating  this  kind 
of  babble  fo  happily.  I  fufpeft,  however,  that  the  poet  wrote 
— Is't  poffibU  not  to  underfland  in  a  mother  tongue  ? 

Aa3 
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Ham.  What  imports  the  nomination  of  this  gen« 
tjeman  ? 

OsR.  Of  Laertes  ? 

HoR,  His  purfe  is  empty  already ;  all  his  golden 
words  are  fpent. 

Ham.  Of  him,  fir. 

OsR.  I  know,  you  are  not  ignorant 

Ham.  I  would,  you  did,  fir;  yet,  in  faith,  if  you 
did,  it  would  not  much  approve  me  ;' — ^Well,  fir. 

OsR.  You  are  not  ignorant  of  what  excellence 
Laertes  is 

Ham.  I  dare  not  confefs  that,  left  I  fhould  c6m- 
pare  with  him  in  excellence  ;*  but,  to  know  a  mari 
well,  were  to  know  himfelf. 

OsR.  I  mean,  fir,  for  his  weapon ;  but  in  the 
imputation  laid' on  him  by  them,  in  his  meed  3  h^'s 
iinfellowed. 

Ham.  What's  his  weapon  ? 


Since  this  note  was  written,  I  have  found  the  very  fame  error 
in  Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning,  4to.  l605,  B.  II.  p.  6o  : 
"  — the  art  of  grammar,  whereof  the  ufe  in  another  tongue  is 
fmall,  in  a  foreine  tongue  more."  The  author  in  his  table  of 
Errata  faysj  it  Ihould  have  been  printed — in  mother  tongue, 

Majlone. 

"^  • if  you  did,  it  luould  not  much  approve  me;']     If  you 

knew  I  was  not  ignorant,  your  efteem  would  not  much  advance 
my  reputation.     To  approve,  is  to  recommend  to  approhatioji. 

Johnson. 

I  dare  not  confefs  that,  lefl  I  flionld  compare  with  him  &c.] 

I  dare  not  pretend  to  know  him,  left  I  fhould  pretend  to  an 

equality  :  no  man  can  completely  know  another,  but  by  knowing 

himfelf,  which  is  the  utmoft  extent  of  human  wifdora. 

Johnson, 

^  ■ in  his  meed — ]  In  his  excellence.     Johnson. 

Spe  Vol.  XIV,  p.  169,  n.  8.     Maloije. 
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OsR.  Rapier  and  dagger. 

Ham.  That's  two  of  his  weapons  :  but^  well. 

OsR.  The  king,  fir,  hath  wagered  with  him  fix 
Barbaryhorfes :  againft  the  which  he  hasimpawned,^ 
as  I  take  it^  fix  French  rapiers  and  poniards,  with 
their  affigns,  as  girdle^  hangers,^  and  fo  :^  Three  of 

'impaivned,']    Thus  the  quarto,  1004.     The  folio  reads 


— impon'd.     Pignare  in  Italian  fignifies  both  to  pawn,  and  to  lay 
3  wager.     Malone. 

Perhaps  it  ihould  be,  deponed.     So,  Hudibras  : 

"  J  would  upon  this  caufe  depone, 

"  As  much  as  any  I  have  known." 
But  perhaps  imponed  is  pledged,  impawned,  fo  fpelt  to  ridicule 
the  afFeftation  of  uttering  Englifh  words  with  French  pronun- 
ciation.    Johnson. 

To  impone  is  certainly  right,  and  means  to  put  down,  to  ftako, 
from  the  verb  f/KjOowo.     Ritson. 

^  —  hangers,']  Under  this  term  were  comprehended  four 
graduated  ftraps,  &c.  that  hung  down  in  a  belt  on  each  fide  of 
its  receptacle  for  the  fvvord.  I  write  "^this,  with  a  moft  gorgeous 
belt,  at  leaft  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  James  I.  before  me.  It  is 
of  crimfon  velvet  embroidered  with  gold,  and  had  belonged  to 
the  Somerfet  family. 

In  Maffinger's  Fatal  Dowry,  Liladam  (who,  when  arretted  as 
a  gentleman,  avows  hirrifelf  to  have  been  a  tailor,)  fays  : 

"  ■ -This  rich  fword 

"  Grew  fuddenly  out  of  a  tailor's  bodkin  ; 
"  Thefe  hangers  from  my  vails  and  fees  in  hell :"  &c. 
i.  e.  the  tailor's  hell-j  the  place  into  which  Ihreds  and  remnants 
are  thrown. 

Again,  in  The  Birth  of  Merlin,  1662  : 

"  He  has  a  faif  fwojrd,  but  his  hangers  are  fallen." 
Again,  in  Rhodon  and  Iris,  1631  : 

"  ' a  rapier 

"  Hatch'd  with  gold,  with  hilt  and  hangers  of  the  nevy 
faftiion," 
The  fame  word  occurs  in  the  eleventh  Iliad,  as  tranflated  by 
Chapman : 

"  The  fcaberd  was  of  filver  plate,  with  golden  hangers 
graet." 

Aa4 
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the  carriages,  in  faith,  are  very  dear  to  fancy,  very 
refponfive  to  the  hilts,  moft  delicate  carriages,  and 
of  very  Hberal  conceit. 

Ham.  What  call  you  the  carnages  ? 

Hon.  I  knew,  you  muft  be  edified  by  the  mar- 
gent,^  ere  you  had  done. 

OsR.  The  carriages,  fir,  are  the  hangers. 

Ham.  The  phrafe  would  be  more  german  ^  to  the 

Ml .  Fope  miftook  the  meaning  of  this  terni,  conceiving  it  to  fig- 
nify — -Jhort  peii(lulous  broad  fu'ords.     Steevens. 

The  word  hangers  has  been  mifunderftood.  That  part  of  the 
girdle  or  belt  by  which  the  fword  was  fufpended,  was  in  our 
poet's  time  called  the  hangers.  See  Minfheu's  Dictionary,  1617  : 
"  The  hangers  of  a  fword.  G,  Pendants  d'efpee,  l.  Subcingu- 
]um,"  &c.  So,  in  an  Inventory  found  among  the  papers  of 
Hamlet  Clarke,  an  attorney  of  a  court  of  record  in  London,  in 
the  year  I61I,  and  printed  in  The  Gentleman  s  iMagaxinc,  Vol. 
LVIII.  p.  Ill: 

"  Item,  One  payre  of  girdle  and  hangers,  of  filver  purle,  and 
cullored  filke. 

"  Item,  One  payre  of  girdler  and  hangers  upon  white  fattene." 

The  hangers  ran  into  an  oblique  diredion  from  the  middle  of 
the  forepart  of  the  girdle  acrofs  the  left  thigh,  and  were  attached 
to  the  girdle  behind.     jSIalone. 

*  you  nmjt  he  edijied  ly  the  margent,]    Dr.  "Warburton 

very  properly  obferves,  that  in  the  old  books  the  glofs  or  comment 
was  ufually  printed  on  the  margent  of  the  leaf.  So^  in  Decker's 
Honejl  IVhore,  Part  IT.  l630: 

"  1  read 

"  Strange  comments  in  thofe  margins  of  your  looks." 
Again,  in  The  Contention  hetwyxte  Churchyeard  and  Camell, 
&c.  1560  : 

"  A  folempne  procefTe  at  a  blufsflie 

"  He  quoted  here  and  there, 
"■  With  matter  in  the  margent  fet"  &c. 
This  fpeech  is  omitted  in  the  folio.     Steevens, 

'  77io?'e  german — ]  More  a-kin.     JoHXSOX, 

So,  in  The  JFinters  Tale  :  "  Thofe  that  are  german  to  him, 
though  removed  fifty  times,  Ihall  come  under  the  hangman." 

Stefven-s. 
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matter,  if  we  could  carry  a  cannon  by  our  fides ; 
I  would,  it  might  be  hangers  till  then.  But,  on  : 
Six  Barbarv  horfes  againft  fix  French  I'words,  their 
affigns,  and  three  liberal-conceited  cari-iages  ;  that's 
the  French  bet  againft  the  Danifh  :  Why  is  this 
impawned,  as  you  call  it  ? 

OsR.  The  kingj  fir,  hath  laid,^  that  in  a  dozen 
paffes  between  yourfelf  and  him,  he  fhall  not  ex- 
ceed you  three  hits  ;  he  hath  laid,  on  twelve  for 
nine  ;  and  it  would  come  to  immediate  trjal,  if  your 
iordfhip  would  vouchfafe  the  anfwer. 

Hjm.  How,  if  I  anfwer,  no  ? 

OsR.  I  mean,  my  lord  the  oppofition  of  yoiar 
perfon  in  trial. 

Hjm.  Sir,  I  will  walk  here  in  the  hall :  If  it 
pleafe  his  majefty,  it  is  the  breathing  time  of  day 
with  me  :  let  the  foils  be  brought,  the  gentleman 
willing,  and  the  king  hold  his  purpofe,  I  will  win 
for  him,  if  I  can  ;  if  not,  I  will  gain  nothing  but 
rny  fhame,  and  the  odd  hits. 

OsR.  Shall  I  deliver  you  fo  ? 


®  The  king,  fir,  hath  laid,']  This  wager  I  do  not  nnderftand. 
In  a  dozen  paffes  one  muft  exceed  the  other  more  or  lefs  than 
three  hits.  Nor  can  I  comprehend,  how,  in  a  dozen,  there  can 
be  twelve  to  nine.  The  paffage  is  of  no  importance  ;  it  is  futfi- 
cient  that  there  was  a  wager.  The  quarto  has  the  paffage  as  it 
ftands.     The  folio — He  hath  one  twelve  for  mine.     Johnson. 

As  three  or  four  complete  pages  would  fcarcely  hold  the  re- 
marks already  printed,  together  with  thofe  which  have  lately  been 
communicated  to  me  in  MS.  on  this  very  unimportant  palHige,  I 
lliall  avoid  both  partiality  and  tedioufnefs,  by  the  omiliion  of 
them  alL  I  therefore  leave  the  conditions  of  this  wager  to  be  ad- 
jufted  by  the  members  of  Brookes's,  or  the  Jockey-Club  at  Ncnv- 
market,  who  on  fuch  fubje6ts  may  prove  the  molt  enlightened 
commentators,  and  moft  fuccefsfully  beftir  themfelves  in  the  cold 
tinpoetick  dabble  of  calculation.     Steevens, 
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Ham.  To  this  efFe6l,  lir  ;  after  what  flourifh  your 
pature  will. 

OsR.  I  commend  my  duty  to  your  lordfhip. 

\_Eocit. 
Ham.  Yours,  yours. — He  does  well,  to  commend 
it  himfelf ;  there  are  no  tongues  elfe  for's  turn. 

HoR.  This  lapwing  runs  away  with  the  fhell  OR 
his  head.^ 


^  This  lapwing  runs  away  with  the  JJiell  on  his  head.']  I  fee 
no  particular  proprhity  in  the  image  of  the  lapwing.  Ofric  did 
not  run  till  he  had  done  his  bufinefs.  We  may  read — This  lap- 
ii-'ing  ran  away. — That  is,  trn^  fellow  was  full  of  unimporta7it 
lift Ic  from  his  birth.     Johnsox.  . 

The  fame  image  occurs  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Staple  of  News  : 

"  and  coachmen 

"  To  mount  their  boxes  reverently,  and  drive 
"  Like  lapwings  tenth  a  fhell  upon  their  heads, 
"  Thorough  the  ftreets." 
And  I  have  fince  met  with  it  in  feveral  other  plays.     Tlie 
meaning,  I  believe  is — ^This  is  a  forward  fellow.     So,  in  The 
IVkite  Devil,  or  Fittoria  Corombona,  l6l2  : 
"  Fortvard  lapwing, 
"  He  flies  with  the  fliell  on's  head." 
Again,  in  Greene's  Never  too  Late,  l6l6  :  "  Are  you  no  fooner 
hatched,  with  the  lapwing,  but  you  will  run  away  with  the  fhell 
on  your  head  P" 

Again,  in  Revenge  for  Honour,  by  Chapman  : 

"  Boldnefs  enforces  youth  to  hard  atchievements 
"  Before  their  time ;  makes  them  run  forth  like  lapwings 
"  From  their  warm  neft,  part  of  the  fhell  yet  fticking 
"  Unto  their  downy  heads."     Steevens. 

I  believe,  Hamlet  means  to  fay  that  Ofric  is  bnftling  and 
impetuous,  and  yet  "  but  raw  in  refpeft  of  his  quick  fail.'^  So, 
in  The  CharaSter  of  an  Oxford  Incendiary,  l643  :  "  This  lap- 
wing incendiary  ran  away  half-hatched  from  Oxford,  to  raife  a 
combuftion  in  Scotland," 

In  Meres's  Wit's  Treafury,  15QS,  we  have  the  fame  image 
expreffed  exa6tly  in  our  poet's  words  :  "  As  the  lapiving  runneth 
eiray  with  thefJiell  on  her  head,  as  foon  as  llie  is  hatched,"  &c. 

Malonsu 
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Ham.  He  did  comply  with  his  dug,  before  he 
fucked  it.^  Thus  has  he  (and  many  more  of  the 
fame  breed/  that,  I  know,  the  drofly  age  dotes  on,) 
only  got  the  tune  of  the  time,  and  outward  habit 
of  encounter  ;3  a  kind  of  yefty  colle6lion,  which 
carries  i"hem  through  and  through  the  moft  fond 
and  winnowed  opinions  ;'^  and  do  but  blow  them  to 
their  trial,  the  bubbles  are  out. 5 

^  He  did  comply  with  his  dug,  &c.]  Thus  the  folio.  The 
quarto,  l604,  reads — A  [i.  e.  he]  did,  fir,  with  his  dug,  &c. 
For  comply  Dr.  Warburton  and  the  fubfequent  editors,  read — 
compliment.  The  verb  to  compliment  was  not  ufed,  as  I  think, 
in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare,     Malone. 

I  doubt  whether  any  alteration  be  neceflaiy.  Shakfpeare  feems 
to  have  ufed  comply  in  the  fenfe  in  which  we  ufe  the  verb  com- 
pliment. See  before,  A6t  II.  fc,  ii :  "  — let  me  comply  with  you 
in  this  garb."     Tybwhitt. 

Comply  is  right.  So,  in  Fuller's  Hijtorie  of  the  Holy  Warre> 
p.  80  :  "  Some  weeks  were  fpent  in  complying,  entertainments, 
and  vifiting  holy  places  ; — ."  To  compliment  was,  however,  by 
no  means,  an  unufual  term  in  Shakfpeare's  time.     Reed. 

Again,  Hid.  p.  219  :  "  But  fure,  fo  cunning  a  companion  had 
long  converfed  with — and  Princes,  as  appeareth  by  his  complying 
carriage"  &c.     Steevens. 

'  and  many  more  of  the  fame  hveed,']  The  firft  folio  has 

—rand  mine  7nore  of  the  farne  heavy.  The  fecond  folio — and 
nine  more  &c.     Perhaps  the  laft  is  the  true  reading.  Steevens. 

There  may  be  a  propriety  in  levy,  as  he  has  juft  called  him  a 
lapwing.     ToLLET. 

"  Many  more  of  the  fame  breed,"  is  the  reading  pf  the  quarto, 
1604.     Malone. 

^  outward  hahit  of  encounter  f]     Thus  the  folio.     The 

quartos  read — out  of  an  habit  of  encounter.     Steevens. 

Outward  halit  of  encounter,  is  exterior  pplitenefs  of  addrefs  5 
in  allufion  to  Ofric's  laft  fpeech.     Henley. 

We  fhould,  I  think,  read — an  outward  habit,  &c.  Malone. 

■*  a  kind  of  yefty  collection,  which  carries  them  through 

and  through  the  mojl  fond  and  winnowed  opinions  j]  This  paf- 
fage  in  the  quarto  ftands  thus  : — "  They  have  got  out  of  the 
babit  of  encounter,   a  kind  of  mifty  coUedion,  which  carries 
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Enter  a  Lord. 

Lord.  My  lord,^  his  majefty  commended  him  to 
you  by  young  OlVic,  who  brings  back  to  him,  that 

them  through  and  through  the  moft  profane  and  trennowned  opi- 
nions." If  this  printer  preferved  any  traces  of  the  original,  our 
author  wrote  "  the  mofl  fatie  and  renoivned  opinions  ;"  which 
is  better  than  fanned  and  winnmred. 

The  meaning  is,  "  thefe  men  have  got  the  cant  of  the.da}',  a 
fuperficial  readinefs  of  (light  and  curfory  couverfation,  a  kind  of 
frothy  colleftion  of  faihionable  prattle,  which  yet  carries  them 
through  the  moft  leleft  and  approving  judgments.  This  airy  fa- 
cility of  talk  fometimes  impofes  upon  wife  men." 

Who  has  not  lean  this  obfervation  verified  ?     Johnson. 

The  quarto,  l604,  reads,  " — dotes  on;  07^/?/ got  the  tune  of 
the  time,  and  out  of  an  habit,"  &c.  and — not  mijiy,  but  hijiy  ; 
the  folio,  rightly,  ycjty  :  the  fame  quarto  has  not  ircnnowned,  but 
trennoivcd  (a  corruption  of  winnowed,)  for  which  (according  to 
the  ufual  procefs,)  the  next  quarto  gave  irennojrned.  Fond  an4 
u'imiowed  is  the  reading  of  the  foUo.     Malone, 

Fond  is  evidently  oppofed  to  winnoived.  Fond,  in  the  language 
of  Shakfpeare's  age,  fignlfied  fooliJJi.  So,  in  The  Merchant  of 
J'enice  : 

"  Thou  naughty  jailer,  why  art  thou  {o  fond,"  &c. 
Wmnon-ed  is  ffted,  examined.  The  fenfe  is  then,  that  their 
converfation  was  yet  fuccefsful  enough  to  make  them  paflable  not 
only  with  the  weak,  but  with  thofe  of  founder  judgment.  The 
fame  oppofition  in  terms  is  vifible  in  the  reading  which  the  quartos 
offer.  Profane  and  vulgar  is  oppofed  to  trcnowned,  or  thric^ 
renowned.     Steevens. 

Fanned  and  winnozced  feems  right  to  me.  Both  words,  7vin- 
Tiowed,  fand  *  and  dreft,  occur  together  in  Markham's  Englifli 
Husbandman,  p.  11/.  So  do  iand  and  winnow'J,  iznned,  and 
winnowa/,  in  his  Husbandry,  p.  18,  76,  and  "jy.  So,  Shakfpeare 
mentions  together  the  fan  and  wind,  in  Troilus  and  CreJJida, 

Aft  V.  fc.  iii.       ToLLET. 

On  confidering  this  pafTage,  it  always  appeared  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  read,  "  the  mo^  found  and  winnowed  opinions :"  and 

»  So  written  without  the  apoilrophe,  and  eafily  miglU  in  MS.  be  miftaken 
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you  attend  him  in  the  hall :  He  lends  to  know,  if* 
your  pleafure  hold  to  play  with  Laertes,  or  that  you 
will  take  longer  time. 

IIjMi  I  am  conflant  to  my  purpofes,  they  follow 
the  king's  pleafure :  if  his  litnefs  fpeaks,  mine  is 
ready  ;  now,  or  whenfoever,  provided  I  be  fo  able 
as  now. 

Lord.  The  king,  and  queen,  and  all  are  coming 
down. 

Hjm.  In  happy  time. 

Lord.  The  queen  defires  you,  to  ufe  fome  gentle 
entertainment  ^  to  Laertes,  before  you  fall  to  play. 

Ham.  She  well  inftru61s  me.  [_Exii  Lord. 

HoR.  You  will  lofe  this  wager,  my  lord. 

Hjm.  I  do  not  think  {o;  fince  he  went  into 
France,  I  have  been  in  continual  pra6tice  ;  I  fhali 
win  at  the  odds.^  But  thou  would'ft  not  think, 
how  ill  all's  here  about  my  heart  :  but  it  is  no 
matter. 


I  have  been  confirmed  In  that  conje6):ure  by  a  paflage  I  lately- 
met  with  in  Howel's  Letters,  where  fpeaking  of  a  man  merely 
contemplative,  he  fays :  "  Befides  he  may  want  judgement,  in  the 
choice  of  his  authors,  and  knows  not  how  to  turn  his  hand  either 
in  weighing  or  winnowing  the  JbundeJ}  opinions."  Book  III. 
Letter  viii.     M.  Mason. 

*  do  but  liozv  them  &c.]    Thefe  men  of  (how,  without 

folidity,  are  like  bubbles  raifed  from  foap  and  water,  which 
dance,  and  glitter,  and  pleafe  the  eye,  but  if  you  extend  them, 
by  blowing  hard,  feparate  into  a  mill ;  fo  if  you  oblige  thefe 
fpecious  talkers  to  extend  their  compafs  of  converfation,  they  at 
once  difcover  the  tenuity  of  their  intelleds.     Johnson. 

^  My  lord,  &c.]  All  that  partes  between  Hamlet  and  this  Lord 
is  omitted  in  the  folio.     Sxeevens. 

gentle  entertainment — ]     Mild  and  temperate conver-s 


fation.     Johnson. 

* IJliall  tirin  at  the  odds.]  I  fhall  fucceed  with  the  advan- 
tage that  I  am  allowed.     Malone. 
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HoR.  Nay,  good  my  lord, 

Ham.  It  is  but  foolery  ;  but  it  is  fuch  a  kind  oi 
gain-giving,9  as  would,  perhaps,  trouble  a  woman. 

HoR.  If  your  mind  dislike  any  thing,  obey  it  :'^ 
I  will  foreflal  their  repair  hither,  and  fay,  you  are 
not  fit. 

Ham.  Not  a  whit,  we  defy  augury  ;  there  is  a 
fpecial  providence  in  the  fall  of  a  fparrow.  If  it 
be  now,  'tis  not  to  come ;  if  it  be  not  to  come,  it 
will  be  now ;  if  it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come  : 
the  readinefs  is  all  :  Since  no  man,  of  aught  he 
leaves,  knows,  what  is't  to  leave  betimes?^  Let  be. 


'  a  hind  of  gain-giving,]     Gain-giving  is  the  fame  as 

mijgiving.     Steevens. 

■*  If  your  mind  dislike  any  thing,  obey  it :'] 
■  Urgent  preefagia  mille 

Funeris,  et  nigrte  prcecedunt  nubila  mortis. 
With  thefe  prefages  of  future  evils  arifing  in  the  mind,  the  poet 
has  fore-run  many  events  which  are  to  happen  at  the  conckifions 
of  his  plays  ;  and  fometimes  fo  particularly,  that  even  the  circum- 
ftances  of  calamity  are  minutely  hinted  at,  as  in  the  inftance  of 
Juliet,  who  tells  her  lover  from  the  window,  that  he  appears 
Hke  one  dead  in  the  bottom  of  a  tomb.  The  fuppofition  that  the 
genius  of  the  mind  gave  an  alarm  before  approaching  diffolution, 
is  a  very  ancient  one,  and  perhaps  can  never  be  totally  driven 
out :  yet  it  muft  be  allowed  the  merit  of  adding  beauty  to  poetry, 
however  injurious  it  may  fometimes  prove  to  the  weak  and  fuper- 
ftitious.     Steevens. 

*  Si7ice  no  man,  of  aught  he  leaves,  knows,  what  is't  to  leave 
betimes  ?]  The  old  quarto  reads — Since  no  ma??,  of  aught  he 
leaves,  knows,  what  is't  to  leave  betimes  ?  Let  be.  This  is  the 
true  reading.  Here  the  premifes  conclude  right,  and  the  argu- 
ment drawn  out  at  length  is  to  this  effeft  :  "  It  is  true,  that,  by 
death,  we  lofe  all  the  goods  of  life  ;  yet  feeing  this  lofs  is  no 
otherwife  an  evil  than  as  we  are  fenfible  of  it,  and  fince  death 
removes  all  fenfe  of  it,  what  matters  it  how  foon  we  lofe  them  ? 
Therefore  come  what  will,  I  am  prepared."     Warburton. 

The  reading  of  the  quarto  was  right,  but  in  fome  other  copy 
the  harftmcfs  of  the  tranfpofition  was  foftened,  and  the  palfage 
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Enter  King,  Queen,  Laertes,  Lords,  Osric,  and 
Attendants  with  Foils,  &c. 

King.  Come,  Hamlet,  come,  and  take  this  hand 
from  me. 
[The  King  puts  the  Hand  of  Laertes  into 
that  of  Hamlet. 
Hjm.  Give  me  your  pardon,  fir  -J  I  have  done 
you  wrong  ; 
But  pardon  it,  as  you  are  a  gentleman. 
This  prefence  knows,    and  you  muft   needs  have 

heard, 
How  I  am  punifh'd  with  a  fore  diftradion. 
What  I  have  done. 
That  might  your  nature,  honour,  and  exception, 

flood  thus : — Since  no  man  knows  aught  of  what  he  leaves.  For 
knows  was  printed  in  the  later  copies  has,  by  a  flight  blunder  in 
fuch  typographers. 

I  do  not  think  Dr.  Warburton's  interpretation  of  the  pafTage 
the  bell  that  it  will  admit.  The  meaning  may  be  this,— Since 
no  man  knows  aught  of  the  ftate  of  which  he  leaves,  lince  he 
cannot  judge  what  other  years  may  produce,  why  Ihonld  he  be 
afraid  of  leaving  Hfe  betimes  ?  Why  fliould  he  dread  an  early 
death,  of  which  he  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  an  exclufion  of  hap- 
pinefs,  or  an  interception  of  calamity.  I  defpife  the  fuperftition 
of  augury  and  omens,  which  has  no  ground  in  reafon  or  piety ; 
my  comfort  is,  tli.it  I  cannot  fall  but  by  the  direction  of  Provi- 
dence. 

Sir  T.  Hanmer  has — Since  no  man  owes  aught,  a  conje6lure 
liot  very  reprehenfible.  Since  no  man  can  call  any  pojejjion 
certain,  what  is  it  to  leave  ?     Johkson. 

Dr.  Warburton  has  truly  dated  the  reading  of  the  firft  quarto, 
1604,  The  folio  reads,— 5i«ce  7io  man  has  ought  of  what  he 
leaves,  what  is't  to  leave  betimes  ? 

In  the  late  editions  neither  copy  has  been  followed.  Malone. 

3  Give  me  your  pardon,  fir  :]  I  wifli  Hamlet  had  made  fome 
other  defence  ;  it  is  unfuitable  to  the  chara6ter  of  a  good  or 
a  brave  man.  to  (belter  himfelf  in  falfehood,     Johnsox 
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Roughly  awake,  I  here  proclaim  was  madneis. 

Was't  Hamlet  wrong'd  Laertes  ?  Never,  Hamlet 

If  Hamlet  from  himfelf  be  ta'en  away, 

And,  when  he's  not  himfelf,  does  wrong  Laertes^ 

Then  Hamlet  does  it  not,  Hamlet  denies  it. 

Who  does  it  then  ?  His  madnefs  :  If't  be  fo, 

Hamlet  is  of  the  faclion  that  is  wTong'd ; 

His  madnefs  is  poor  Hamlet's  enemy. 

Sir,4  in  this  audience, 

Let  my  difclaiming  from  a  piirposM  evil 

Free  me  fo  far  in  your  mod  generous  thoughts. 

That  I  have  fhot  my  arrow  o'er  the  houfe. 

And  hurt  my  brother. 

Laer.  I  am  fatisfied  in  nature,^ 

Whole  motiv^e,  in  this  cafe,  fhould  ftir  me  moft 
To  my  revenge  :  but  in  my  terms  of  honour, 
I  ftand  aloof;  and  will  no  reconcilement, 
Till  by  fome  elder  mafters,  of  known  honour,*^ 


*  Sir,  &c.]  This  paflage  I  have  reftorecl  from  the  iblio. 

Steeven9. 

^  I  am  fatisfied  in  nature,  ^c."]  This  was  a  piece  of  fatire  on 

fantaftical  honour.     Though  nature  is  fatisfied,  yet  he  will  adk 

advice  of  older  men  of  thefword,  whether  artificial  honour  ought 

to  be  contented  with  Hamlet's  fubmilTion. 

Thtre  is  a  paflage  fomewhat  timilar  in  IVie  Maids  Tragedy  : 
"  Eved.  Will  you  forgive  me  then  ? 
"  Mel.  Stay,  I  mull  ajk  mine  honour  firft."     Steevens, 

''  Till  ly  fame  elder  mafters,  of  kjiown  honour,']  This  is  faid 
in  allufiun  to  an  Englifli  cuftom.  I  learn  from  an  ancient  MS. 
of  which  the  reader  will  find  a  more  particular  account  in  a  note 
to  The  MerryJFives  of  Windfor,  Vol,  V,  p.  32,  n.  8  j  that  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time  there  were  "  four  ancient  mq/iers  of  de- 
fence," in  the  city  of  London.  They  appear  to  have  been  the 
referees  in  many  affairs  of  honour,  and  exaded  tribute  from  all 
ififeiior  practitioners  of  the  art  of  fencing,  &e,     Steevens. 

Our  poet  frequently  alludes  to  Englith  cuftoms,  and  may  have 
done  fo  here,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  gentlemen  ever  fubmittcd 
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I  have  a  voice  and  precedent  of  peace. 

To  keep  my  name  ungor'd :  But  till  that  time^ 

I  do  receive  your  ofFer'd  love  like  love. 

And  will  not  wrong  it. 

Hjm.  I  embrace  it  freely  ; 

And  will  this  brother's  wager  frankly  play. — 
Give  us  the  foils  ;  come  on. 

Laer.  Come,  one  for  me. 

Ham.  I'll  be  your  foil,  Laertes ;  in  mine  igno- 
rance , 
Your  ikill  fhall,  like  a  ftar  i'the  darkeft  night. 
Stick  fiery  off  indeed. 7 

Laer.  You  mock  me,  fir. 

Ham.  No,  by  this  hand. 

King.    Give    them    the   foils,    young   Ofrlc— = 
Coufin  Hamlet, 
You  know  the  wager  ? 

Ham.  Very  well,  my  lord  ; 

Your  grace  hath  laid  the  odds  o*the  weaker  fide.^ 


points  of  honour  to  perfons  who  exhibited  themfelves  for  money 
as  prize-fightefs  on  the  publick  ftage  3  though  they  might  appeal 
in  certain  cafes  to  Raleigh,  Eflex,  or  Southampton,  who  frorii 
their  high  rank,  their  courfe  of  life,  and  eftablifhed  reputation, 
might  with  ftri6t  propriety  be  ftyled,  "  elder  mailers,  of  known 
honour."     Malone. 

^  like  a  ftar  i'the  darkeft  night, 

Sticlz  fiery  off  indeed.']     So,  in  Chapman's  verfion  of  the 
fweiity-fecond  Iliad  : 

"  a  world  of  ./?ar5  &c. — 

*■' the  midnight  that  renders  them,  moji  Jliowne, 

"  Then  being  their /oi/; — ."     Steevens. 

'  Your  grace  hath  laid  the  odds  o'the  weaker  Jide.']  When  the 
odds  were  on  the  fide  of  Laertes,  who  was  to  hit  Hamlet  twelve 
times  ta  nine,  it  was  perhaps  the  author's  flip.  Sir  T.  Hanmer 
reads- — 

Your  grace  hath  laid  upon  the  weaker  fide,     Johnson, 
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King.  1  do  not  fear  it :  I  have  feen  you  both  :•— ^ 
But  fince  he's  better'd,  we  have  therefore  odds.^ 
Laer.  This  is  too  heavy,  let  me  fee  another. 
Ham.  This  likes  me  well :  Thefe  foils  have  all  a 
length  ?  [T^^^y  prepare  to  play* 

OsR.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

King.  Set  me  the  (loups  of  wine  '  upon  that  ta- 
ble :— 
If  Hamlet  give  the  firft  or  fecond  hit, 
Or  quit  in  anfwer  of  the  third  exchange. 
Let  all  the  battlements  their  ordnance  fire ; 


I  fee  no  reafon  for  altering  this  paffage,  Hamlet  confiders  the 
things  imposed  by  the  King,  as  of  more  value  than  thofe  im- 
poned  by  Laertes ;  and  therefore  fays,  "  that  he  had  laid  the  odds 
on  tlie  weaker  fide."     M.  Mason, 

Hamlet  either  means,  that  what  the  King  had  laid  was  more 
valuable  tlian  what  Laertes  llaked  ;  or  that  the  king  hath  made 
Jiis  let,  an  advantage  being  given  to  the  weaker  party.  I  be- 
lieve the  firft  is  the  true  interpretation.  In  the  next  line  but  one 
the  word  odds  certainly  means  an  advantage  given  to  the  party, 
but  here  it  may  have  a  different  fenfe.  This  is  not  an  uncommon 
praftice  with  our  poet.     Malone, 

The  King  had  wagered,  on  Hamlet,  Jix  Barbary  horfes, 
againft  a  few  rapiers,  poniards,  kc.  that  is,  about  twenty  to  one. 
Thefe  are  the  odds  here  meant.     Hitson. 

'  But  Jin ce  he's  better  d,  we  have  therefore  odds.]  Thefe  odds 
were  twelve  to  ?iine  in  favour  of  Hamlet,  by  Laertes  giving  him 
three.     Ritsox. 

*  the  Hou-ps  of  wine — "]     AJiooph  a  kind  of  flagon. 

See  Vol.  V.  p.  287,  "•  2.     Steevens. 

Containing  fomewhat  more  than  two  quarts.     Malone. 

Stoup  is  a  common  word  in  Scotland  at  this  day,  and  denotes 
a  pewter  veflTel,  refembling  our  wine  meafure  ;  but  of  no  deter- 
minate qffentlty,  that  being  alcertained  by  an  adjunft,  as  gallon- 
Jioup,  pint-JioHp,  inutchkinflovp,  &:c.  The  veliel  in  which  they 
fetch  or  keep  water  is  alfo  called  the  water  ftoiip.  A  ftoup  of 
wine  is  therefore  equivalent  to  a  pitcher  of  wine.     JIitson. 
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The  king  fliall  drink  to  Hamlet's  better  breath  ; 
And  in  the  cup  an  union  fhall  he  throw,^ 
Richer  than  that  which  four  fucceffive  kings 
In  Denmark's  crown  have  worn ;  Give  me  the  cups ; 


*  And  in  the  cup  an  union  Jlial I  he  throw,']  la  fome  editions: 

And  in  the  cup  an  onyajhall  he  throw. 
This  is  a  various  reading  in  feveral  of  the  old  copies  ;  but  union 
feems  to  me  to  be  the  true  word.  If  I  am  not  miftaken,  neither 
the  onyx,  nor  fardonyx,  are  jewels  which  ever  found  place  in  aa 
imperial  crown.  An  union  is  the  fineft  fort  of  pearl,  and  has 
its  place  in  all  crowns,  and  coronets.  Belides,  let  us  confider 
what  the  King  fays  on  Hamlet's  giving  Laertes  the  firft  hit : 

"  Stay,  give  me  drink.     Hamlet,  this  pearl  is  thine  ; 

"  Here's  to  thy  health." 
Therefore,  if  an  union  be  a  pearl,  and  an  orjyx  a  gem,  or  ftone, 
quite  diiFering  in  its  nature  from  pearls  ;  the  King  faying,  that 
Hamlet  has  earned  the  pearl,  I  think,  amounts  to  a  demonftra- 
tion  that  it  was  an  union  pearl,  which  he  meant  to  throw  into 
the  cup.     Theobald. 

And  in  the  cup  an  union  Jliall  he  throiv,']  Thus  the  folio 
rightly.  In  the  tirft  quarto,  by  the  carelelTnefs  of  th^  printer, 
for  union  we  have  unice,  which  in  the  fubfequent  quarto  copies 
was  made  onyx.  An  union  is  a  very  precious  pearl.  See  Bullo- 
kar's  EngUJJi  Expojitor,  I616,  and  Florio's  Italian  DiSiionary, 
1598,  in  V.     Malone. 

So,  in  Soliman  and  Perfeda  : 

"  Ay,  were  it  Cleopatra's  union." 
The  union  is  thus  mentioned  in  P.  Holland's  tranflation  of  Pliny's 
Natural  Hijiory  :  "And  hereupon  it  is  that  our  dainties  and  de- 
licates  here  at  Rome,  Sec.  call  them  unions,  as  a  man  would  fay 
lingular  and  by  themfelves  alone." 

To  fwallow  a  pearl  in  a  draught  feems  to  have  been  equally 
common  to  royal  and  mercantile  prodigality.  So,  in  the  Second 
Part  of  If  you  know  not  Me,  you  know  Nobody,  I606,  Sir  Tho- 
mas Grelliam  fays  : 

"  Here  l6,000  pound  at  one  clap  goes, 
"  Inftead  of  fugar,  Grefham  drinks  this  pearle 
"  Unto  his  queen  and  miftrefs," 
It  may  be  obferved,  however,  that  pearls  were  fuppofed  to 
poffefs  an  exhilarating  quality.     Thus,  Rondelet,  Lib.  I.  de  Te- 
Itac.  c.  XV  :   "  Uniones  quae  a  conchis  &c,  valde  cordiafcs  funt." 

Steevens* 
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And  let  the  kettle  to  the  trumpet  fpeak, 

The  trumpet  to  the  cannoneer  without, 

The  cannons  to  the  heavens,  the  heaven  to  earth, 

Noiu  the  king  drinks  to  Hamlet. — Come,  begin  ; — - 

And  you,  the  judges,  bear  a  wary  eye. 

Ham.  Come  on,  fir. 

Laer.  Come,  my  lord.  \They  play* 

Ham.  One. 

Laer,  No. 

Ham.  JudgmiCnt. 

OsR.  A  hit,  a  very  palpable  hit. 

Laer.  Well, — again. 

King.  Stay,  give  me  drink  :  Hamlet,  this  pearl 
is  thine  ;^ 
Here's  to  thy  health. — Give  him  the  cup. 

[Trumpets found;  and  Cannon  Jliot  off' ivithin* 

Ham.  I'll  play  this  bout  firft,  Tet  it  by  awhile. 
Come. — Another  hit ;  What  fay  you  ?   [They  play^, 

Laer.  A  touch,  a  touch,  I  do  confefs. 

King.  Our  fon  fhall  win. 

Queen.  He's  fat^  and  fcant  of  breath.4 — • 

^ this  pearl  is  thine ;']     Under  pretence  of  throwing  a 

pearl  into  the  cup,  the  King  may  be  fuppofed  to  drop  fome  poi- 
fonous  drug  into  the  wine,  Hamlet  feems  to  fufpeft  this,  when 
he  afterwards  difcovers  the  effefts  of  the  poifon,  and  tauntingly 
aiks  him,—"  Is  the  union  here  ?"     Steevens. 

*  Queen.  He's  fat,  and  fcant  of  hreath.']  It  feems  that  John 
Lowin,  who  was  the  original  Falftaff,  was  no  lefs  celebrated 
for  his  performance  of  Henry  VUI.  and  Hamlet.  See  the  Hijio- 
ria  Hijirionica,  &c.  If  he  was  adapted,  by  the  corpulence  of 
his  figure,  to  appear  with  propriety  in  the  two  former  ot  thefe 
charaders,  Shakfpeare  might  have  put  this  obfervation  into  the 
mouth  of  her  majefty,  to  apologize  for  the  want  of  fuch  ele- 
gance of  perfon  as  an  audience  might  expeft  to  meet  with  in  the 
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Here,  Hamlet,  take  my  napkin,  nib  thy  brows  : 
The  queen  caroufes  to  thy  fortune,  HamJet.5 

Ham.  Good  madam, 

King.  Gertrude,  do  not  drink.  "* 

Queen.  I  will,  my  lord ;— I  pray  you,    pardon 
me. 

King.  It  is  the  poifon  d  cup  j  it  is  too  late. 

[JJide. 

Ham.  I  dare  not  drink  yet,  madam  ;  by  and  by. 
Queen.  Come,  let  me  wipe  thy  face.^ 
Laer.  My  lord,  I'll  hit  him  now. 

reprefentative  of  the  youthful  prince  of  Denmark,  whom  Ophe- 
lia fpeaks  of  as  "  the  glafs  of  falliion  and  the  mould  of  fovm." 
This,  however,  is  mere  conjeaure,  as  Jofeph  Taylor  likewife 
aaed  Hamlet  during  the  life  of  Shakfpeare. 

In  Ratfies  Ghoft,  (Gamaliel)  no  date,  about  l605,  bl.  1.  4  . 
the  fecond  part  of  his  madde  prankes  &c.— He  robs  a  company 
of  players.  "  Sirra,  faies  he  to  the  chiefeft  of  them,  thou  halt 
a  good  prefence  on  a  llage— get  thee  to  London,  for  if  one  man 
were  dead,  [Lowin,  perhaps,]  there  would  be  none  fitter  thaa 
thyfelf  to  play  his  parts— I  durft  venture  all  the  money  m  my 
purfe  on  thy  head  to  play  Hamlet  with  him  for  a  wager."  He 
knights  him  afterwards,  and  bids  him—"  Rite  up.  Sir  Sinaon 
twojhares  &  a  halfer  I  owe  this  quotation  to  one  ot  Dr. 
Farmer's  memoranda.     Steevens. 

The  author  of  Hijioria  Hiftrioiiica,  and  Downes  the  promp- 
ter, concur  in  faying,  that  Taylor  was  the  performer  ot  Hamlet. 
Roberts  the  player  alone  has  afferted,  (apparently  without. any 
authority,)  that  this  part  was  performed  by  Lowin.    Malone. 

s  The  queen  caroufes  to  thy  fortune,  Hamlet,']  i.  e.  (in  hum- 
bler language)  drinks  good  luck  to  you.  A  fimilar  phrale  occurs 
in  David  and  Bethfahe,   1599  • 

"  With  full  caroufes  to  his  fortune  paft."     Steevens. 

«  Come,  let  me  wipe  thy  /flce.^  "  Thefe  very  words  (the  pre- 
fent  repetition  of  which  might  have  been  fpared)  are  addrelied 
by  Doll  Tearlheet  to  Falftaff,  when  he  was  heated  by  his  puriuit 
of  Piftol     See  Vol,  XII,  p.  98.     Stejevens. 
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King.  I  do  not  think  it. 

Laer.  And  yet  it  is  almoft  againft  my  confcience. 

\Afide. 

Ham.  Come,  for  the  third,  Laertes  :  You  do  but 
dally  ; 
I  pray  you,  pafs  with  your  befi  violence ; 
I  am  afeard,  you  make  a  wanton  of  me.^ 

Laer.  Say  you  fo  ?  come  on.  [Thei/  play. 

OsR.  Nothing  neither  way. 
Laer.  Have  at  you  now. 

[Laertes   wounds  Hamlet;  then,  in  fcuf- 
Jiing,  they  change  Rapiers,  a72t/ Hamlet 
ivounds  Laertes. 

King.  Part  them^  they  are  incens'd. 

IJam.  Nay,  come  again.  \_The  Queen  falls. 


^  tjou  ma\e  a  wanton  of  me.']     A  wanton  was  a  marj 

ffeeble  and  effeminate.    In  Cymheline,  Imogen  fays,  I  am  not — ■ 

"  (o  c\Uztn -d  wanton,  as 

"  To  feem  to  die,  ere  fick."     Johnson. 

Kather,  you  trifle  with  me  as  if  you  were  playing  with  a  child. 
So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet :  * 

"  ,  I  would  have  thee  gone, 

"  And  yet  no  further  than  a  wantons  bird, 

*'  That  lets  it  hop  a  Httle  from  her  hand, 

'*'  And  with  a  filk.  thread  pulls  it  back  again."     Ritson, 

A  pafTage  in  King  John  fliows  that  wanton  here  means  a  man 
feeble  and  ejjeminate,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  has  explained  it : 

"  Shall  a  beardlefs  boy, 

"  A  cocker'd  filken  ivanton,  brave  our  fields, 

"  And  flelh  his  fpirit  in  a  warlike  foil,"  ice.     Malone, 

The  following  pafTage  in  the  firft  fcene  of  Lee's  Alexander  the 
Great,  may  furnilh  a  fufficient  comment  on  tlie  words  of 
jiamlet : 

"  He  dallied  with  my  point,  and  when  I  thruft, 

*'  He  frown'd  and  fmild,  and  foil'd  mc  like  a  fencer." 

StI'KVENS. 
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OsR.  Look  to  the  queen  there,  ho  ! 

HoR.  They  bleed  on  both  fides : — How  is  it,  my 

lord  ? 
-OsR,  How  is't,  Laertes  ? 

Ljer.  Why,  as  a  woodcock  to  my  own  fpringe, 
Ofric; 
I  am  juitly  kill'd  with  mine  own  treachery. 

H^M.  How  does  the  queen  ? 

Xing.  She  fwoons  to  fee  them  bleed. 

Queen.  No,  no,  the  drink,  the  drink, — O  my 
dear  Hamlet ! — 
The  drink,  the  drink  -,—1  am  poifon'd  !  [Dies. 

Ham.  O  villainy  ! — Ho  !  let  the  door  be  lock'd : 

Treachery  !  feek  it  out.  [Laertes /«//5. 

Laer.  ■  It  is  here,  Hamlet :    Hamlet,   thou  art 
flain  ; 
No  medicine  in  the  world  can  do  thee  good. 
In  thee  there  is  not  half  an  hour's  life ; 
The  treacherous  inftrument  is  in  thy  hand, 
Unbated,  and  envenom'd  :  the  foul  praaice 
Hath  turn'd  itfelf  on  me ;  lo,  here  I  lie,  ^ 
Never  to  rife  again  ;  Thy  mother's  poifon'd  ; 
I  can  no  more ;  the  king,  the  king's  to  blame. 

Ham.  The  point 
Envenom'd  too  !— Then,  venom,  to  thy  work. 

[Stabs  the  King. 

OsR.  &  Lords.  Treafon  I  treafon  ! 

King.  O,  yet  defend  me,  friends,  I  am  but  hurt. 

Ham.  Here,  thou  inceftuous,  murd'rous,  damned 
Dane, 

Bb4 


376  HAMLET, 

Drink  off  this  potion  :— Is  the  union  here  ?^ 
Follow  my  mother.  [King  die.9. 

Laer.  He  is  juftly  ferv'd ; 

It  is  a  poifon  temper'd  by  himfelf. — 
Exchange  forgivenefs  with  me,  noble  Hamlet : 
Mine  and  my  father's  death  come  not  upon  thee ; 
Nor  thine  on  me  !  \_Dies.^ 

Ham.  Heaven  make  thee  free  of  it !  I  follow  thee. 
I  am  dead,  Horatio  : — Wretched  queen,  adieu  1 — 
You  that  look  pale  and  tremble  at  this  chance^ 
That  are  but  mutes  or  audience  to  this  a(5l,9 
Had  I  but  time,  (as  this  fell  fergeant,  death. 
Is  fl:ri<5l  in  his  arrell,)'  O,  I  could  tell  you, — 
But  let  it  be  : — Horatio,  I  am  dead  ; 
Thou  livTt ;  report  me  and  my  caufe  aright 
To  the  unfatisfied. 

HoR,  Never  believe  it ; 

I  am  more  an  antique  Roman  than  a  Dane, 
Here's  yet  fome  liquor  left. 

flAM.  As  thou'rt  a  man, — ' 

*  Is  the  union  here  ?]     In  this  place  likewife  the  quarto 

reads,  an  onyx.     Steevens. 

h  the  union  here  ?']    Thus  the  folio.  In  a  former  paffage 

in  the  quarto,  l604,  for  union  we  had  iniice  ;  here  it  has  onyx. 

It  lliould  feem  from  this  line,  and  Laertes's  next  fpeech,  that 
Hamfet  here  forces  the  expiring  King  to  drink  fome  of  the  poi- 
foned  cup,  and  that  he  dies  while  it  is  at  his  hps.     Malone. 

^  That  are  hut  mutes  and  audience  to  this  aS,']  That  are  ei- 
ther auditors  of  this  catnjlrophe,  or  at  moft  only  mute  perform- 
ers, that  fill  the  ftage  without  any  part  in  the  aftion. 

Johnson. 

^  {as  this  fell  fergeant,  death, 

Isfirici  in  his  arreft,)]     So,  in  our  poet's  74th  Sonnet: 

"  when  that  fell  arreft, 

"  Without  all  bail,  fhall  carry  me  away, — .    Malone. 

Aferjeant  is  a  bailiff,  or  fberiff's  officer.     Ritson, 
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Give  me  the  cup  ;  let  go ;  by  heaven  I'll  have  it.— 
O  God  ! — Horatio,-  what  a  wounded  name, 
Things  ftanding  thus  unknown,  fhall  live  behind 

me  ?3 
If  thou  didft  ever  hold  me  in  thy  heart, 
Abfent  thee  from  felicity  awhile. 
And  in  this  harfh  world  draw  thy  breath  in  pain. 
To  tell  my  ftory. — 

\March  afar  off,  and  Shot  within. 
What  warlike  noife  is  this  ? 

OsR.  Young  Fortinbras,  with  conqueft  come  from 
Poland, 
To  the  ambafiadors  of  England  gives 
This  warlike  volley. 

Ham.  O,  I  die,  Horatio  ; 

The  potent  poifon  quite  o'er-crows  my  fpirit  ;•* 


^  p  God  !— Hora/ip,  &c.]  Thus  the  quarto,  1(504,  Folio; 
Q  good  Horatio.     Malone. 

^  JJiall  Ywt'belnnd  me  /"]     Thus  the  foho.     The^ quartos 

read — Ihall  /  leave  behind  me.     Steevens. 

■*  The  potent  poifon  quite  o'er-crows  my  fpirit ;]  "Thus  the  firft 
quarto,  and  the  firft  folio.  Alluding,  I  fuppofe,  to  a  viftorious 
cock  exulting  over  his  conquered  antagonift.  The  fame  word 
occurs  in  Lingua,  &c,  1607  : 

"  Shall  I  ?  th'  embalTadrefs  of  gods  and  men, 
"  That  puU'd  proud  Phoebe  from  her  brightfome  fphere, 
"  And  dark'd  Apollo's  countenance  with  a  word, 
"■  Be  over-crow'd,  and  breathe  without  revenue  ?" 
Again,  in  Hall's  Satires,  Lib.  V,  Sat.  ii : 

"  Like  the  vain  bubble  of  Iberian  pride, 
"  That  ovcr-croweth  all  the  world  befide." 
This  phrafe  ofteii  occurs  in  the  controverfial  pieces  of  Gabriel 
Harvey,  1593,  &c.     It  is  alfo  found  in  Chapman's  tranflation 
of  the  twenty-firft  Book  of  Homer's  OdyJJey  : 

"  ■ and  told  his  foe 

"  It  was  not  fair,  nor  equal,  t'  overcrow 
"  The  pooreft  gueft — ."     Steevens. 

This  word^  \o  er-croivsl  for  which  Mr,  Pope  and  fucceeding 


378  HAMLET, 

I  cannot  live  to  hear  the  news  from  England  : 

But  I  do  prophecy  the  election  lights 

On  Fortinbras  ;  he  has  my  dying  voice ; 

So  tell  him,  with  the  occQrrents,5  more  or  lefs. 

Which  have  folicited/ — The  reft  is  filence.     [Dies, 

HoR.  Now  cracks  a  noble  heart ; — Good  night. 
Tweet  prince ; 


editors  have  fubftltuted  over-grows,  is  ufed  by  Holinflied  in  his 
Hlftory  of  Ireland :  "  Thefe  noblemen  laboured  with  tooth  and 
nayle  to  over-crow,  and  confequently  to  overthrow,  one  ano- 
ther." 

Again,  in  the  epiftle  prefixed  to  Nalhe's  Apologie  of  Pierce 
PeiniUefJ'e,  1593  :  "  About  two  yeeres  fince  a  certayne  demi- 
divine  took  upon  him  to  let  his  foote  to  mine,  and  over-crowe 
rne  with  comparative  terms." 

I  find  the  reading  which  Mr.  Pope  and  the  fubfequent  editors 
adopted,  (oergrows,)  was  taken  from  a  late  quarto  of  no  au- 
thority, printed  in  163/.     Malone. 

The  accepted  reading  is  the  more  quaint,  the  reje£led  one  the 
more  elegant  of  the  two  ;  at  leaft  Mr.  Rowe  has  given  the  latteif 
to  his  dying  Ameftris  in  The  Amhidous  Stepmother  : 
"  The  gloom  grows  o'er  me."     Steevens. 

^  the  occurrents,]    i.e.  incidents.      The  word  is  now. 

difufed.     So,  in  The  Hog  hath  loft  his  Pearl,  l6l4  : 

"  Such  ftrange  occurrents  of  rny  fore-paft  life." 
Again,  in  The  Barons'  Wars,  hy  Drayton,  Canto  I : 
"  With  each  occurrent,  right  in  his  degree." 
Again,  in  Chapman's  verfion  of  the  twenty-fourth  Iliad  : 

"  Of  good  occurrents  and  none  ill  am  I  ambaifadreflre." 

Steevens. 

'  IFkich  have  folicltcd.]     Solicited  for  brought  on  the  event. 

WareurtoNo 

Warburton  fays,  that  folicited  means  hought  on  the  event  5 
but  that  is  a  meaning  the  word  cannot  import.  That  have  foli- 
ated, means  that  have  excited ;  but  the  fentence  is  left  imper- 
feia.    M.  Mason. 

What  Hamlet  would  have  faid,  the  poet  has  not  given  us  any 
ground  for  conjecturing.  The  words  feem  to  mean  no  more  than 
— which  have  incited  me  to — ,    Malone. 
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And  flights  of  angels  fing  thee  to  thy  reft  !  ^ 

'  Now  a-acks  a  noble  heart : — Good  night,  fweet  prince  ; 
A7id  flights  of  angels  Jing  thee  to  thy  reft  /]  So,  in  Pericles^ 
Prifice  of  Tyre,  1609  : 

"  If  thou  liv'ft,  Pericles,  thou  haft  a  heart, 
"  That  even  cracks  for  woe." 

The  concluding  words  of  the  unfortunate  Lord  EfTex's  prayer 
on  the  fcaffold  were  thefe  :  ''  — and  when  my  life  and  body  fliali 
part,  fend  thy  llejfed  angels,  which  may  receive  my  foule,  and 
convey  it  to  the  joys  of  heaven." 

Hamlet  had  certainly  been  exhibited  before  the  execution  of 
that  amiable  nobleman  ;  but  the  words  here  given  to  Horatio 
might  have  been  one  of  the  many  additions  made  to  this  play. 
As  no  copy  of  an  earlier  date  than  \QOA  has  yet  been  difcovered, 
whether  Lord  Effex's  laft  words  were  in  our  author's  thoughts, 
cannot  be  now  afcertained.     Malone. 

And  flights  of  angels  fing  thee  to  thy  refl  !~\  Rather  from 
Marfton's  Infatiate  Coiintefs,  l603  : 

"  An  hoft  of  angels  be  thy  convey  hence  !"  Steevens. 

Let  us  review  for  a  moment  the  behaviour  of  Hamlet,  on  the 
ftrength  of  which  Horatio  founds  this  eulogy,  and  recommends 
hixn  to  the  patronage  of  angels. 

Hamlet,  at  the  command  of  his  father's  ghoft,  tmdertakes 
with  feeming  alacrity  to  revenge  the  murder ;  and  declares  he 
will  banilh  all  other  thoughts  iVom  his  mind.  He  makes,  how- 
pver,  but  one  effort  to  keep  his  word,  and  that  is,  when  he  mif- 
takes  Polonius  for  the  King.  On  another  occafionj  he  defers 
his  purpofe  till  he  can  find  an  opportunity  of  taking  his  uncle 
when  he  is  leaft  prepared  for  death,  that  he  may  infure  damnation 
to  his  foul.  Though  he  affaffinated  Polonius  by  accident,  yet  he 
deliberately  procures  the  execution  of  his  fchool-fellows,  Rolen- 
crantz  and  Guildenftern,  who  appear  not,  from  any  circumftances 
in  this  play,  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  treacherous  pur- 
pofes  of  the  mandate  they  were  employed  to  carry.  To  embitter 
their  fate,  and  hazard  their  punilhment  beyond  the  grave,  he 
denies  them  even  the  few  moments  neceffary  for  a  brief  con  felli  on 
of  their  fins.  Their  end  (as  he  declares  in  a  fubfequent  conver- 
fation  with  Horatio)  gives  him  no  concern,  for  they  obtruded 
themfelves  into  the  fervicc,  and  he  thought  he  had  a  right  to  de- 
ftroy  them.  From  his  brutal  conduft  toward  Ophelia,  he  is  not 
lefs  accountable  for  her  diftraftion  and  death.  He  interrupts  the 
funeral  deligned  in  honour  of  this  lady,  at  which  both  the  King 
and  Queen  were  prefent  j  and,  by  fuch  an  outrage  to  decency. 


38a  '  HAMLET, 

Why  does  the  drum  come  hither  ?    [^March  within, 

renders  it  ftill  more  neceffary  for  the  ufurper  to  lay  a  fecond  ftra- 
tagem  fpr  his  life,  though  the  firft  had  proved  abortive.  He  in- 
fults  the  brother  of  the  dead,  and  boails  of  an  affeiSlion  for  his 
lifter,  which,  before,  he  had  denied  to  her  face  3  and  yet  at  this 
very  time  muft  be  confidered  as  defirous  of  fupporting  the  cha- 
ra£ter  of  a  madman,  fo  that  the  opeunefs  of  his  confeliion  is  not 
to  be  imputed  to  him  as  a  virtue.  He  apologizes  to  Horatio 
afterwards  for  the  abluidity  of  this  behaviour,  to  which,  he  fays, 
he  was  provoked  by  that  noblenefs  of  fraternal  grief,  which, 
indeed,  he  ought  rather  to  have  applauded  than  condemned. 
Dr.  Johnfon  has  obferved,  that  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
with  Laertes,  he  has  availed  himfelf  of  a  dlfhoneft  fallacy  ;  and 
to  conclude,  it  is  obvious  to  the  moil  carelefs  fpeftator  or  reader, 
that  he  kills  the  King  at  lail  to  revenge  himfelf,  and  not  his 
father. 

Hamlet  cannot  be  faid  to  have  purfued  his  ends  by  very  war- 
rantable means  ;  and  if  the  poet,  when  he  facrificed  him  at  lail, 
meant  to  have  enforced  fuch  a  moral,  it  is  not  the  worfi:  that  can 
be  deduced  from  the  play  ;  for,  as  Alaximus,  in  Beaumont  an4 
Fletcher's  VaU-nlinian,  fays — 

"  Although  his  juftice  were  as  white  as  truth, 

"  His  way  was  crooked  to  it  j   that  condemns  him." 

The  late  Dr.  Akenfide  once  obferved  to  me,  that  the  conduft 
of  Hamlet  was  every  way  unnatural  and  indefenfible,  unlefs  he 
were  to  be  regarded  as  a  young  man  whofe  intelle6ts  were  in 
fome  degree  impaired  by  his  own  misfortunes;  by  the  death  of 
his  father,  the  lofs  of  expected  lovereignty,  and  a  fenfe  of  {hanie 
refulting  from  the  hafty  and  incefluous  marriage  of  his  mother. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  fubje6t,  becaufe  Hamlet  feems 
to  have  been  hitherto  regarded  as  a  hero  not  undeferving  the  pity 
of  the  audience  ;  and  becaufe  no  writer  on  Shakfpeare  has  taken 
the  pains  to  point  out  the  immoral  tendency  of  his  charailer. 

Steevens. 

Mr.  Ritfon  controverts  the  juftice  of  Mr.  Steevens's  llri6tures 
on  the  character  of  Hamlet,  which  he  undertakes  to  defend. 
The  arguments  he  makes  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe  are  too  long  tq 
be  here  inferted,  and  therefore  I  fliall  content  myfelf  with  re- 
ferring to  them.     See  Remarks,  p.  21/  to  224.     Reed. 

Some  of  the  charges  here  brought  againft  Hamlet  appear  to 
me  queftionable  at  leaft,  if  not  unfounded,  I  have  already  ob- 
ferved that  in  the  novel  on  which  this  play  is  conftru6led,  the 
minifters  who  by  the  king's  order  accompanied  the  young  prince 
to  England,  and  carried  with  them  a  packet  in  which  his  death 
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Enter  Fortinbras,  the  Englifh  AmbaiTadors,  and 
Others. 

Fort.  Where  is  this  fight  ? 

HoR,  What  is  it,  you  would  fee  ? 


was  concerted,  were  apprized  of  its  contents  ;  and  therefore  we 
may  prefume  that  Shakfpeare  meant  to  defcribe  their  reprefenta- 
tives,  Rofencrantz  and  Guildenllern,  as  equally  criminal  j  as 
conlbiriing  with  the  King  to  deprive  Hamlet  of  his  life.  His 
procuring  their  execution  therefore  does  not  with  certainty  appear 
to  have  been  unprovoked  cruelty,  and  might  have  been  confi- 
dered  by  him  as  necelTary  to  \\\?,  future  fafety  ;  knowing,  as  he 
muft  have  known,  that  they  had  devoted  themfelves  to  tlie  fer- 
vice  of  the  King  in  whatever  he  fhould  command.  The  princi- 
ple on  which  he  afted,  is  afcertained  by  the  following  lines, 
from  which  alio  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  poet  meant  to  re- 
prefent  Hamlet's  fchool-fellows  as  privy  to  the  plot  againft  his 
life  : 

"  There's  letters  feal'd  :  and  my  two  fchool-fellows — 
"  Whom  I  will  truft  as  I  will  adders  fang'd, 
"■  They  bear  the  mandate  ;  they  muft  iVeep  my  way, 
"■  And  marfliall  me  to  knavery  :  Let  it  work, 
"  For  'tis  the  fport,  to  have  the  engineer 
"  Hoift  with  his  own  petar  ;  and  it  fhall  go  hard, 
"  Eut  I  will  delve  one  yard  below  their  mines, 
"  And  blow  them  to  the  moon." 
Another  charge  is,  that  "  he  comes  *  to  dijiurh  the  funeral  oj 
Ophelia  .-".  but  the  fa£t  is  otherwife  rcprefented  in  the  firll  fcene 
of  the  tifth  A6t :  for  when  the  funeral  proceftion  appears,  (which 
he  does  not  feek,  but  finds,)  he  exclaims — 

"  The  queen,  the  courtiers  :  ivho  is  this  they  follow, 
"  And  with  fuch  maimed  rites  ?" 
nor  does  he  know  it  to  be  the  funeral  of  Ophelia,  till  Laertes 
mentions  that  the  dead  body  was  that  of  his  fifter. 

•I  do  not  perceive  that  he  is  accountable  for  the  madnefs  of 
Ophelia.  He  did  not  mean  to  kill  her  father  when  concealed 
behind  the  arras,  but  the  King  ;  and  itill  lefs  did  he  intend  to 
deprive  her  of  her  reafon  and  her  lite  :  her  fubfequent  diftra6tiou 
therefore  can  no  otherwife  be  laid  to  his  charge,  than  as  an  un- 

*  he  comes — ]  The  words  flood  thus  in  edit.  1778,  &c,    S.Tttvtus: 


S82  HAMLET, 

If  aught  of  woe,  or  wonder,  ceafe  your  fearch. 

Fort.  This  quarry  cries  on  havock  !^ — O  proud 
death  ! 
What  feafl  is  toward  in  thine  eternal  cell,' 


forcfeen  confequence  from  Ins  too  afdently  purfuing  the  objeft 
recommended  to  him  by  his  father. 

He  appears  to  have  been  induced  to  leap  into  Ophelia's  grave, 
not  with  a  defign  to  infult  Laertes,  but  from  his  love  to  her, 
(which  then  he  had  no  reafon  to  conceal,)  and  from  the  bravery 
of  her  brother's  grief,  which  excited  him  (not  to  condemn  that 
brother,  as  has  been  tlated^  but)  to  vie  with  him  in  the  expreflion 
of  affe6lion  and  forrow  : 

"  Why,  I  will  fight  with  him  upon  this  theme, 
"  Until  my  eyelids  will  no  longer  wag. — 
"  I  lov'd  Ophelia  ;  forty  thoufand  brothers 
"  Could  not  with  all  their  quantity  of  love 
"  Make  up  my  fum." 
When  Hamlet  fays,  "  the  bravery  of  his  grief  did  put  me 
into  a  towering  pajjion,"  I  think,  he  means,  into  a  lofty  ex- 
preflion (not  of  refentment,  but)  oi  forrow.     So,  in  Kijig  John,. 
Vol.  X.  p.  406,  n.  4. 

"  She  is  fad  and  pafjionate  at  your  highnefs'  tent." 
Again,  more  appofitely  in  the  play  before  us  : 

"  The  inftant  burft  of  clamour  that  fhe  made, 
*'  (Unlcfs  things  mortal  move  them  not  at  all,) 
"  Would  have  made  milch  the  burning  eyes  of  heaven, 
"  And  paJJlon  in  the  gods." 
I  may  alfo  add,  that  he  neither  affaulted,  nor  infulted  Laertes, 
till  that  nobleman  had  curfed  him,  and  feized  him  by  the  throat. 

Malone. 
*  This  quarry  cries  on  havock  .']  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads  : 

^  cries  out,  havock  ! 

To  cry  on,  was  to  exclaim  agaivjt.  I  fuppofe,  when  unfair 
fportfmen  deftroyed  more  quarry  or  game  than  was  reafonable, 
tlie  cenfure  was  to  cry,  Havock.     Johnson. 

We  have  the  fame  phrafeology  in  Othello,  A6t  V.  fc.  i : 

"  Whofe  noife  is  this,  that  cries  on  murder  ?" 

See  the  note  there,     Malone. 

^  JFhat  feaft  is  toward  in  thine  eternal  cell,']  Shakfpeare  has 
already  employed  this  allufion  to  the  Chwxi,  or  feajis  of  the 
dead,  which  were  anciently  celebrated  at  Athens,  and  are  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch  in  Xiie  Life  of  Anlonius.     Oui"  autlior  like- 
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That  thou  To  many  prhices,  at  a  fhot, 
So  bloodily  haft  ftrack  ? 

1  j4mb.  The  fight  is  difmal ; 

And  our  affairs  from  England  come  too  late : 
The  ears  are  fenlblefs,  that  fhould  give  us  hearing, 
To  tell  him,  his  commandment  is  fulfiird, 
That  Rofencrantz  and  Guildenftern  are  dead : 
Where  fhould  we  have  our  thanks  ? 

HoR.  Not  from  his  mouth,* 

Had  it  the  ability  of  life  to  thank  you ; 
He  never  gave  commandment  for  their  death. 
But  fince,  fo  jump  upon  this  bloody  queftion. 
You  from  the  Polack  wars,  and  you  from  England, 
Are  here  arriv'd  ;  give  order,  that  thefe  bodies 
High  on  a  ftage  be  placed  to  the  view  ;^ 
And  let  me  fpeak,  to  the  yet  unknowing  world, 
How  thefe  things  come  about :  So  fhall  you  hear 
Of  carnal,  bloody,  and  unnatural  a(5ls  ;^ 

wife  makes  Talbot  fay  to  his  fon  in  The  Fuji  Part  of  King 
Henry  VI : 

"  Now  art  thou  come  unto  a  feaft  of  death." 

St£EVEK5. 

*  his  mouth,']  i.  e.  the  king's.     Steevexs. 

~  ■         give  order,  that  thefe  bodies 
High  071  a  flage  le placed  to  the  view  j]   This  idea  was  ap~ 
parently  taken  from  Arthur  Brooke's  Tragicall  Hy story  of  Ro' 
vieus  and  Juliet,   1502  : 

"  The  prince  did  firaight  ordaine,  the  corfcs  that  wer 

founde, 
"  Should  be  fet  forth  npo7i  a  fogc  hye  rayscd  from  the 
groande,"  &c.     Steevens. 
^   Q/"  carnal,  lloody,  and  ujinatural  acis  ;']    Carnal  is  HV^'ord 
ufed  by  Shakfpeareas  an  adjective  to  carnage.     Ritson. 

Of  fanguinary  and  unnatural  a6ls,  to  which  the  perpetrator 
was  inftigated  by  concupifcence,  or,  to  ufe  our  poet's  own  words. 
by  "  carnal  ftings."  Tiie  fpeaker  alludes  to  the  murder  of  old 
Hamlet  by  his  brother,  previous  to  his  inceftuous  union  with 
Gertrude.     A  Remarher  atk.3,,  "  was  ihe  relationlhip  betweeii 
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Of  accidental  judgments,  cafual  flaughters  ; 
Of  deaths  put  on  -^  by  cunning,  and  forc'd  caufe  j^ 
And,  in  this  upfhot,  purpofes  mistook 
Fall'n  on  the  inventors'  heads  :  all  this  can  1 
Truly  deliver. 

FoRT^.  Let  us  hafte  to  hear  it, 

And  call  the  nobleft  to  the  audience. 
For  me,  with  forrow  I  embrace  my  fortune  ; 
I  have  fome  rights  of  memory  in  this  kingdom,^ 
Which  now  to  claim  my  vantage  doth  invite  me. 

HoR.  Of  that  I  fhall  have  alfo  caufe  to  fpeak, 
And  from  his  mouth  whofe  voice  will  draw  on  more :' 


the  ufurper  and  the  deceafed  king  a  fecret  confined  to  Horatio  ?'* 
—No,  but  the  murder  of  Hamlet  by  Claudius  was  a  fecret  which 
the  young  prince  had  imparted  to  Horatio,  and  had  imparted  to 
him  alone  -,  and  to  this  it  is  he  principally,  though  covertly, 
alludes. —  Carnal  is  the  reading  of  the  only  authentick  copies, 
the  quarto  l604,  and  the  folio  \62o.  The  modern  editors,  fol- 
lowing a  quarto  of  no  authority,  for  carnal,  read  cruel. 

Malone. 
The  edition  immediately  preceding  that  of  Mr.  Malone,  reads 
'—carnal,  and  not  cruel,  as  here  aflerted.     Reed. 

*  Of  deaths  put  on  — ]  i.  e.  inftigated,  produced.  See  Vol, 
XVI,  p.  115,  n.  1.     Malone, 

*  and  forc'd  caufe  ;]    Thus  the  folio.     The  quaftos  read 

— and  for  no  caufe,     Steevens. 

^  -^ fome  rights  of  memory  in  this  kingdom,']  Some  rights, 

which  are  remembered  in  this  kingdom.     Malone. 

'  And  from  his  mouth  whofe  voice  will  draw  on  more  ;]  No 
is  the  reading  of  the  old  quartos,  but  certainly  a  miftaken  one. 
We  fay,  a  man  will  no  more  draw  breath ;  but  that  a  man's 
voice  will  draw  no  more,  is,  I  believe,  an  expreflion  without 
any  authority.  I  choofe  to  efpoule  the  reading  of  the  elder 
folio  : 

And  from  his  mouth  tvhofe  voice  will  draiv  on  more. 
And  this  is  the  poet's  reading.     Hamlet,  juft  before  his  death, 
had  faid  : 

"  But  I  do  prophecy,  the  eleftlon  lights 

"  On  Fortinbras  :  he  has  ijiy  dying  voice  j 

".So  tell  him,"  kc. 
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But  let  this  fame  be  prefently  perform'd, 

Even  while  men's  minds  are  wild ;  left  more  mif- 

chance. 
On  plots,  and  errors,  happen. 

Pojij',  Let  four  captains 

Bear  Hamlet,  like  a  foldier,  to  the  ftage ; 
For  he  was  likely,  had  he  been  put  on, 
To  have  prov'd  moft  royally  :  and,  for  his  pafTage, 
The  foldiers'  mufick,  and  the  rites  of  war, 
Speak  loudly  for  him. — 
Take  up  the  bodies  -.—Such  a  fight  as  this 
Becomes  the  field,  but  here  fhows  much  amifs. 
Go,  bid  the  foldiers  ihoot.  [A  dead  March 

[Exeunt,  hearing  off  the  dead  Bodies ;  after 
which,  a  Peal  of  Ordnance  is  Jhot  off.'^ 

Accordln^^ly,  Horatio  here  delivers  that  meffage  ;  and  very  juftly 
infers,  thlt  Hamlet's  voice  will  be  feconded  by  others,  and  pro- 
cure them  in  favour  of  Fortinbras's  fuccelhon.    Theobald. 

9  If  the  dramas  of  Shakfpeare  were  to  be  charafterifed,  each 
bv  the  particular  excellence  which  diftinguiaies  it  from  the  reft, 
we  muft  allow  to  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  the  praile  ot  variety. 
The  incidents  are  fo  numerous,  that  the  argument  ot  the  play 
would  make  a  long  tale.  The  fcenes  are  interchangeably  diver- 
fified  with  merriment  and  folemnity  :  with  merriment  that  in- 
cludes judicious  and  inftruaive  obfervations  ;  and  folemnity  not 
ftrained  by  poetical  violence  above  the  natural  fentiments  of 
man  New  charaders  appear  from  time  to  time  in  continual 
facceffion,  exhibiting  various  forms  of  life  and  particular  modes 
of  converfation.  The  pretended  madnefs  ot  Hamlet  caules 
much  mirth,  the  mournful  diftraftion  of  Opuelia  fills  the  heart 
with  tendernefs,  and  every  perfonage  produces  the  efteft  in- 
tended, from  the  apparition  that  in  the  hrftA6-l  chills  the  blood 
with  horror,  to  the  fop  in  the  laft,  that  expofes  affeaation  to  juft 

""^Th^condua  is  perhaps  not  wholly  fecure  againft  objeaions. 
The  aaion  is  indeed  for  the  moft  part  in  continual  progreflion, 
but  there  are  fome  fcenes  which  neither  forward  nor  retard  at. 
Of  the  feigned  madnefs  of  Hamlet  there  appears  no  adequate 
caufe,  for  he  does  nothing  which  he  might  not  have  done  with 
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the  reputation  of  fanity.  He  plays  the  madman  moft,  when  he 
treats  Ophelia  with  fo  much  rudenefs,  which  feems  to  be  ufe- 
lefs  and  wanton  cruelty, 

Hamlet  is,  through  the  whole  piece,  rather  an  inftrument  than 
an  agent.  After  he  has,  by  the  llratagem  of  the  play,  convifted 
the  King,  he  makes  no  attempt  to  punifli  him  ;  and  his  death  is 
at  laft  effe6ted  by  an  incident  which  Hamlet  had  no  part  in  pro- 
ducing. 

The  cataftrophe  is  not  very  happily  produced  ;  the  exchange 
of  weapons  is  rather  an  expedient  of  neceflity,  than  a  llroke  ot 
art.  A  fcheme  might  eafily  be  formed  to  kill  Hamlet  with  the 
dagger,  and  I^aertes  with  the  bowl. 

The  poet  is  accufed  of  having  fhown  little  regard  to  poetical 
juftice,  and  may  be  charged  witli  equal  negle6t  of  poetical  pro- 
bability. The  apparition  left  the  regions  of  the  dead  to  httle 
purpofe  ;  the  revenge  which  he  demands  is  not  obtained,  but 
by  the  death  of  him  that  was  required  to  take  it ;  and  the  gra- 
tification, which  would  arife  from  tlie  deftru6tion  of  an  ufurper 
and  a  murderer,  is  abated  by  the  untimely  death  of  Ophelia, 
the  young,  the  beautiful,  the  harmleft,  and  the  pious. 

Johnson. 

The  levity  of  behaviour  which  Hamlet  affumes  immediately 
after  the  difappearance  of  the  Ghoft  in  the  firft  A6t,  [fc.  v.]  has 
been  objeded  to ;  but  the  writer  of  fome  fentible  Remarks  on 
this  tragedy,  publifhed  in  1736,  juftly  obferves,  that  the  poet's 
objeft  there  was,  that  Marcellus  "  might  not  imagine  that 
the  Ghoft  had  revealed  to  Hamlet  fome  matter  of  great  confe- 
quence  to  him,  and  that  he  might  not  therefore  be  fufpetted  of 
any  deep  defign." 

"  I  have  heard  (adds  the  fame  writer)  many  perfons  wonder, 
why  the  poet  fliould  bring  in  this  Ghoft  in  complete  armour. — I 
think  thefe  reafons  may  be  given  for  it.  We  are  to  confider, 
that  he  could  introduce  him  in  thefe  drefles  onlyj  in  his  regal 
drefs,  iif  a  habit  of  interment,  in  a  common  habit,  or  in  fome 
fantaftick  one  of  his  own  invention.  Now  let  us  examine, 
which  was  moft  likely  to  alFeft  the  fpedtators  with  paffions  proper 
on  the  occafion. 

"  The  regal  habit  has  nothing  uncommon  in  it,  nor  furpri- 
iing,  nor  could  it  give  rife  to  any  fine  images.  The  habit  of  in- 
terment was  fomething  too  horrible  j  for  terror,  not  horror,  is  to 
be  raifed  in  the  fpeftators.  The  common  habit  (or  kadii  de 
ville,  as  the  French  call  it,)  was  by  no  means  proper  for  the 
occafion.  It  remains  then  that  the  poet  Ihould  choofe  fome  ha- 
bit from  his  own  brain  :  but  this  certainly  could  not  be  proper, 
bccaufe  invention  in  fuch  a  cafe  would  be  fo  much  in  danger  oi 
falling  into  the  grotefque,  that  it  was  not  to  be  hazarded. 
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*'  Now  as  to  the  armour,  it  was  very  fuitable  to  a  king  who 
is  defcribed  as  a  great  warrior,  and  is  very  particular ;  and  con- 
I'equently  affefts  the  fpeaators  without  being  fantaftick.— 

"  The  King  fpurs  on  his  fon  to  revenge  his  foul  and  unnatijrai 
murder,  from^theie  two  confiderations  chiefly  ;  that  he  was  fent 
into  the  other  world  without  having  had  time  to  repent  of  his 
iins,  and  without  the  necelTary  facraments,  according  to  the_ 
church  of  Rome,  and  that  confequently  his  foul  was  to  fuffer,  if 
not  eternal  damnation,  at  leaft  a  long  courfe  of  penance  in  pur- 
gatory ;  which  aggravates  the  circumftances  of  his  brother's  bar- 
barity ;  and  fecondly,  that  Denmark  might  not  be  the  fcene  of 
ufurpation  and  inceft,  and  the  throne  thus  polluted  and  profaned. 
For  thefe  reafons  he  prompts  the  young  prince  to  revenge  ;  elfe 
it  would  have  been  more  becoming  the  charader  of  fuch  a  prince 
as  Hamlet's  father  is  reprefented  to  have  been,  and  more  fuitable 
to  his  prefent  condition,  to  have  left  his  brother  to  the  divine 
puniihment,  and  to  a  poflibility  of  repentance  for  his  bafe  crime, 
which,  by  cutting  him  off,  he  mull  be  deprived  of 

"  To  conform  to  the  ground-work  of  his  plot,  Shakfpeare 
makes  the  young  prince  feign  himfelf  mad.  I  cannot  but  think 
this  to  be  injudicious  5  for  lb  far  fromfecuring  himfelf  from  any 
violence  which  he  feared  from  the  ufurper,  itfeems  to  have  been 
the  molt  likely  way  of  getting  himfelf  confined,  and  confequently 
debarred  from  an  opportunity  of  revenging  his  father's  death, 
which  now  feemed  to  be  his  only  aim  ;  and  accordmgly  it  was 
the  occafion  of  his  being  fent  away  to  England  5  which  defign, 
had  it  taken  effeft  upon  his  life,  he  never  could  have  revenged 
his  father's  murder.  To  Ipeak  truth,  our  poet  by  keepmg  too 
clofe  to  the  ground- work  of  his  plot,  has  fallen  into  an  abfurdity  5 
for  there  appears  no  reafon  at  all  in  nature,  why  the  young 
prince  did  not  put  the  ufurper  to  death  as  foon  as  poffible,  efpe- 
cially  as  Hamlet  is  reprefented  as  a  youth  fo  brave,  and  lo  care- 
lefs  of  his  own  life. 

"  The  cafe  indeed  is  this.  Had  Hamlet  gone  naturally  to 
work,  as  we  could  fuppofe  fuch  a  prince  to  do  in  parallel  circum- 
ftances, there  would  have  been  an  end  of  our  play.  The  poet, 
therefore,  was  obliged  to  delay  his  hero's  revenge  :  but  then  he 
Ihould  have  contrived  fome  good  reafon  for  it.  .    .    , 

"  His  beginning  his  fcenes  of  Hamlet's  madnefs  by  his  beha- 
viour to  Ophelia,  was  judicious,  becaufe  by  this  means  he  might 
be  thought  to  be  mad  for  her,  not  that  his  brain  was  difturbed 
about  ftate  affairs,  which  would  have  been  dangerous.  ^ 

"  It  does  not  appear  whether  Ophelia's  madnefs  was  chiefly 
for  her  father's  death,  or  for  the  lofs  of  Hamlet.  It  is  not  often 
that  young  women  run  mad  for  the  lofs  of  their  fathers.  It  is 
more  natural  to  fuppofe  that,  like  Chmene,  in  the  Cid,  her 
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great  forrow  proceeded  from  her  father's  beings  killed  by  the  man 
fjie  loved,  and  thereby  making  it  indecent  for  her  ever  to  marry 
him. 

"  Laertes's  charafter  is  a  very  odd  one  ;  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay 
whether  it  is  good  or  bad  :  but  his  confenting  to  the  villainous 
contrivance  of  the  ufurper's  to  murder  Hamlet,  makes  him  much 
more  a  bad  man  than  a  good  one. — It  js  a  very  nice  condudt  in 
the  poet  to  make  the  ufurper  build  his  fcheme  upon  the  generous 
unfufpicious  temper  of  the  perfon  he  intends  to  murder,  and 
thus  to  raife  the  prince's  chara6ler  by  the  confellion  of  his  enemy  j 
to  make  the  villain  ten  times  more  odious  from  his  own  mouth. 
The  contrivance  of  the  foil  unbated,  (i.  e.  without  3  button,)  is 
methinks  too  grofs  ai  deceit  to  go  down  even  with  a  man  qf  the 
moft  unfufpicious  nature. 

"  Laertes's  death  and  the  Queen's  are  truly  poetical  juftice, 
and  very  naturally  brought  about,  although  I  do  not  conceive  it 
fo  eafy  to  change  rapiers  in  a  fcufflle  without  knowing  it  at  the 
time.  The  death  of  the  Queen  is  particularly  according  to  the 
ftri6teft  rules  of  poetical  juftice  5  for  flie  lofes  her  life  by° the  vil- 
lainy of  the  very  perfon,  who  had  been  the  caufe  of  all  her 
crimes. 

"  Since  the  poet  deferred  io  long  the  ufurper's  deiUh .  we  mull 
own  that  he  has  very  naturally  effedted  it,  and  Itijl  added  frelh 
crimes  to  thofe  the  murderer  had  already  conirr.itted.- 

*'  Upon  Laertes's  repentance  for  contriving'! iic  dealh  of  Ham- 
let, one  cannot  but  feel  Ibme  fentiments  of  pity  for  him  ;  but 
who  can  fee  or  read  the  death  of  the  young  prince  without 
melting  into  tears  and  compaflion  .>  Horatio's  earnell  defire  to 
die  with  the  prince,  thus  not  to  furvive  his  friend,  gives  aftronger 
idea  of  his  friendfhip  for  Hamlet  in  the  few  lines  on  thatoccalion, 
than  many  actions  or  expreflions  could  poflibly  have  done.  And 
Hamlet's  begging  him^o  draw  his  hreathin  thisharjh  worlds  little 
longer,  to  clear  his  reputation,  and  manifell  his  innocence,  is 
very  faitable  to  his  virtuous  charatter,  and  the  honell  regard  that 
all  men  Ihould  have  not  to  be  mifreprefented  to  pollerity ;  that 
they  may  not  fet  a  bad  example,  when  in  reality  they  have  fet  a 
good  one  :  winch  is  the  only  motive  that  can,  in  realbn,  recom- 
mend the  love  of  fame  and  glory. 

♦'  Horatio's  defire  of  having  the  bodies  carried  to  a  ftage,  &:c. 
is  very  well  imagined,  and  was  the  bell  way  of  fatisfying  the 
requeft  of  his  deceafed  friend  :  and  he  ads  in  this,  and  in  all 
points,  fuitably  to  the  manly  honell  cbarafter,  under  which  hp 
is  drawn  throughout  the  piece.  Beiides,  it  gives  a  Ibrt  of  con- 
tent to  the  audience,  that  though  their  favourite  (which  mull  be 
Hamlet)  did  not  efcape  with  life,  yet  the  greateil  amends  wiil 
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hi  made  him,  which  can  be  in  this  world,  viz.  juftice  done  to  his 
memory. 

"  Fortinbras  comes  in  very  naturally  at  the  clofe  of  the  play, 
and  lays  a  very  juft  claim  to  the  throne  of  Denmark,  as  he  had 
the  dying  voice  of  the  prince.  He  in  a  few  words  gives  a  noble 
chara6ter  of  Hamlet,  and  ferves  to  carry  off  the  deceafed  hero 
from  the  fiage  with  the  honours  due  to  his  bif  th  and  merit." 

Malone» 


ACT  11.    SCENE  II.    P.  150. 


The  rugged  Pyrrhus,  he,  &c.]  The  two  greateft  poets  of  this 
and  the  laft  age,  Mr.  Drj^den,  in  the  preface  to  TroiLus  a7id  Crep- 
fida,  and  Mr.  Pope,  in  his  note  on  this  place,  have  concurred  ia 
thinking,  that  Shakfpeare  produced  this  long  paffage  with  de- 
Hgn  to  ridicule  and  expofe  the  bombaft  of  the  play  from  whence 
it  was  taken  ;  and  that  Hamlet's  commendation  of  it  is  purely- 
ironical.  This  is  become  the  general  opinion.  I  think  juft  other- 
wife  ;  and  that  it  was  given  with  commendation  to  upbraid  the 
falfe  tafte  of  the  audience  of  that  time,  which  would  not  fuffer 
them  to  do  juftice  to  the  fimplicity  and  fublime  of  this  produc- 
tion. And  I  reafon,  ftrft,  from  the  charader  Hamlet  gives  of 
the  play,  from  whence  the  paffage  is  taken.  Secondly,  from 
the  paffage  itfelf.  And  thirdly,  from  the  eftea  it  had  on  the 
audience. 

Let  us  confider  the  charafter  Hamlet  gives  of  it.  The  play  I 
rememler,  pleafed  not  the  million  ;  Hwas  caviare  to  the  general  : 
hut  it  was  {as  I  received  it,  and  others,  whofe  Judgment  in  fuck 
jnatters  cried  in  the  lop  of  mine)  an  excelle?it  play,  well  digefted 
in  the  fcenes,  fet  down  with  as  much  modefty  as  cunning.  1 
ranemher  onefaid,  there  was  no  fait  in  the  lines  to^  make  the 
-matter  favoury  ;  nor  no  matter  in  the  phrafe  that  might  indite 
the  author  of  qfeSiion;  but  called  it  an  honcft  method.  They 
who  fuppofe  the  paftage  given  to  be  ridiculed,  muft  needs  fup- 
pofe  this  charafter  to  be  purely  ironical.  But  if  fo,  it  is  the 
ftrangeft  irony  that  ever  was  written.  It  plenfed  not  the  multi" 
iude°  This  we  muft  conclude  to  be  true,  however  ironical  the 
reft  be.  Now  the  reafon  given  of  the  deligned  ridicule  is  the 
fuppofed  bombaft.     But  thofe  were  the  very  plays,  which  at  that 

C  c  3 
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time  we  know  took  with  the  multitude.  And  Fletcher  wrote  a 
kind  of  Rehearfal  purpolely  to  expole  them.  But  fay  it  is  bom- 
baft,  and  that  therefore  it  took  not  with  the  multitude.  Hamlet 
prefently  tells  us  what  it  was  that  difpleafed  them.  There  was 
no  fait  in  the  lines  to  make  the  matter  favoury  ;  nor  no  matter 
in  the  phrafe  that  might  indite  the  ^author  of  affeclion  ;  but 
called  it  an  honeft  method.  Now  whetlaer  a  perfon  fpeaks  ironi- 
cally or  no,  when  he  quotes  others,  yet  common  fenfe  requires  he 
ihould  quote  what  tliey  fay.  Now  it  could  not  be,  if  this  play 
difpleafed  becaufe  of  the  bomball,  that  thofe  whom  it  difpleafed 
ibould  give  this  reafon  for  their  diflike.  The  fame  inconfiftencies 
and  abfurdities  abound  in  every  other  part  of  Hamlet's  fpeech, 
fuppofuig  it  to  be  ironical;  but  take  him  as  fpeaking  his  fenti- 
ments,  the  whole  is  of  a  piece;  and  to  this  purpofe.  The  play,  I 
remember,  pleafed  not  the  multitude,  and  the  reafon  was,  its  be- 
ing wrote  on  the  rules  of  the  ancient  drama;  to  which  they  were 
entire  ftrangers.  But,  in  my  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  thofe 
for  whofe  judgment  I  have  the  higheft  efteem,  it  was  an  excel- 
lent play,  well  digejied  in  thefcenes,  i.  e.  where  the  three  unities 
were_  well  preferved.  Set  down  with  as  much  modefty  as 
cunning,  i.  e.  where  not  only  the  art  of  compofition,  but  the 
fimplicity  of  nature,  was  carefully  attended  to.  The  charafters 
were  a  faithful  pi6lure  of  life  and  manners,  in  which  nothing 
was  overcharged  into  farce.  But  thefe  qualities,  which  gained  my 
efteem,  loft  the  publick's.  For  /  remember,  onefaid.  There  was 
no  fait  in  the  lines  to  make  the  matter  favoury ,  i.e.  there  was 
not,  according  to  the  mode  of  that  time,  a  fool  or  clown,  to  joke, 
quibble,  and  talk  freely.  Nor  no  matter  in  the  phrafe  that  might 
indite  the  author  of  af'cclion,  i.  e,  nor  none  of  thofe  pafllonate, 
pathetick  love  fcenes,  fo  elfential  to  modern  tragedy.  But  he  call- 
ed it  an  honeji  method,  i.  e.  he  owned,  however  taftelefs  this  me- 
thod of  writing,  on  the  ancient  plan,  was  to  our  times,  yet  it 
was  chafte  and  pure;  the  diftinguifliing  charader  of  the  Greek 
drama.  I  need  only  make  one  obfervation  on  all  this;  that,  thus 
interpreted,  it  is  the  jufteft  picture  of  a  good  tragedy,  wrote  on  the 
ancient  rules.  And  that  I  have  righdy  interpreted  it,  appears 
farther  from  what  we  find  in  the  old  quarto, — An  honeji  method, 
as  wholefome  as  fweet,  and  by  very  much  more  handsome  than 
FINE,  i,  e.  it  had  a  natural  beauty,  but  none  of  the  fucus  of  falfe 
art. 

2.  A  fecond  proof  that  this  fpeech  was  given  to  be  admired,  is 
from  the  intrinfick  merit  of  the  fpeech  itfelf;  which  contains  the 
defcription  of  a  circumftance  very  happily  imagined,  namely. 
Ilium  and  Priam's  falling  together,  with  the  efted  it  had  on  the 
deftroyer. 
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«  The  heUi(h  Pyrrhus,  ^c. 

"  Repugnant  to  command. 

"  The  unnerved  father  falls,  &c. 

To—  ,     ,       /,. 

'<  . So  after  Pyrrhus  paule. 

Now  this  clrcumftance,  illuftrated  with  the  fine  fimilihide  of  the 
ftorm,  is  fo  highly  worked  up,  as  to  have  well  deferved  a  place 
in  Virgil's  fecond  book  of  the  ^neid,  even  though  the  work 
had  been  carried  on  to  that  perfeaion  which  the  Roman  poet  had 

3  The  third  proof  is,  from  the  effeas  which  followed  on  the 
recital.  Hamlet,  his  beft  charaaer,  approves  it ;  the  player  is 
deeply  affeaed  in  repeating  it ;  and  only  tlie  toohfti  Polonius 
tired  with  it.  We  have  faid  enough  before  of  Hamlet  s  fenti- 
ments.  As  for  the  player,  he  changes  colour,  and  tlie  tears  Itart 
from  his  eyes.  But  our  author  was  too  good  a  judge  ot  nature 
to  make  bombaft  and  unnatural  fentinrient  produce  fuch  an  eltett. 
Nature  and  Horace  both  inftruaed  him  : 

"  Si  vis  me  flere,  dolendum  eft  .    ,    , 

"  Primum  ipfi  tibi,  tunc  tua  me  infortunia  laedent, 
"  Telephe,  vel  Peleu.     Male  si  mandata  LoauERiS, 
"  Aut  dormitabo  aut  ridebo." 
And  it  may  be  worth  obferving,  that  Horace  gives  this  precept 
particularly  to  Ihow,  that  bombaft  and  unnatural  fentiments  are 
incapable  of  moving  the  tender  paflions,  which  he  is  direaing 
the  poet  how  to  raife.     For,  in  the  lines  juft  before,  he  gives 

this  rule :  o         i    ,. 

"  Telephus  &  Peleus,  cum  pauper  &  exul  uterque, 
"  Projicit  ampuUas,  &  felquipedalia  verba." 
Not  that  I  would  deny,  that  very  bad  lines  in  bad  tragedies  have 
had  this  effea.     But  then  it  always  proceeds  from  one  or  other 

of  thefe  caufes  :  ,,/-,•* 

1  Either  when  the  fubjea  is  domeftlck,  and  the  fcene  hcs  at 
home  ;  the  fpeaators,  in  this  cafe,  become  interefted  in  the  for- 
tunes of  the  dittrefl'ed  ;  and  their  thoughts  are  fo  much  taken  up 
with  the  fubjea,  that  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  attend  to  the  poet  ; 
who  otherwife,  by  his  faulty  fentiments  and  diaion,  would 
have  ftifled  the  emotions  fpringing  up  from  a  fenfe  of  the  chl- 
trefs.     Bat  this  is  nothing  to  the  cafe  in  hand.     For,  as  Hamlet 

fays  :  _^       ,     ,„ 

"  What's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba  ? 
2.  When  bad  lines  raife  this  affeaion,  they  are  bad  in  the  other 
extreme  ;  low,  abjea,  and  gfoveling,  inflead  of  being  highly 
t^gurative  and  fv/elling  ;  yet.  when  attended  with  a  natural  hm- 
piicity.  thev  have  force  enough  to  ftrike  illiterate  and  hmpie 
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minds.    The  tragedies  of  Banks  will  juftify  both  thefe  obferva- 
tions. 

But  if  any  one  will  ftill  fay,  that  Shakfpeare  intended  to  repre- 
fent  a  player  unnaturally  and  fantaftically  aftefted,  we  muft  ap- 
peal to  Hamlet,  that  is,  to  Shakfpeare  himfelf  in  this  matter  j 
who,  on  tlie  refleftion  he  makes  upon  the  player's  emotion,  in 
order  ta  excite  his  own  revenge,  gives  not  the  leaft  hint  that  the 
playei'  was  unnaturally  or  injudicioufly  moved.  On  the  con- 
trary, his  fine  defcription  of  the  aaor's  emotion  ibows,  he  thought 
jufl;  otherwife : 

"  ' this  player  here, 

•^  But  in  a  fi6lion,  in  a  dream  of  paffion, 
"  Could  force  his  foul  fo  to  his  own  conceit, 
"  That  from  her  working  all  his  vifage  wan'd  : 
"  Tears  in  his  eyes,  diftraaion  in  his  afped, 
"  A  broken  voice,"  tSfc. 
And  indeed  had  Hamlet  efleemed  this  emotion  any  thing  unna- 
tural. It  had  been  a  very  improper  circumftance  to  fpur  him  to 
his  purpofe. 

As  Shakfpeare  has  here  Ihown  the  efFeds  which  a  fine  defcrip- 
tion of  nature,  heightened  with  all  the  ornaments  of  art,  had  upon 
an  intelligent  player,  whofe  bufinefs  habituates  him  to  enter  in- 
timately and  deeply  into  the  charafters  of  men  and  manners,  and 
to  give  nature  its  free  workings  on  all  occafions  ;  fo  he  has  art- 
fully fhown  what  effeds  the  very  fame  fcene  would  have  upon  a 
quite  different  man,  Polonius  ;  by  nature,  very  weak  and  very 
artificial  [two  qualities,  though  commonly  enough  joined  in  life, 
yet  generally  fo  much  difguifed  as  not  to  be  feen  by  common  eyes 
to  be  together)  and  which  an  ordinary  poet  durft  not  have 
brought  fo  near  one  another]  ;  by  difcipline,  praftifed  in  a  fpe- 
cies  of  v/it  and  eloquence,  which  was'fiiff,  forced,  and  pedantick; 
and  by  trade  a  politician,  and,  therefore,  of  confequence,  with- 
out any  of  the  affe6ting  notices  of  humanity.  Such  is  tlie  man 
whom  Shakfpeare  has  judicioully  chofen  to  reprefent  the  fiilfe 
tafte  of  that  audience  which  has  condemned  the  play  here  re- 
citing. When  the  ador  comes  to  the  fineft  and  moft  pathetick 
part  of  the  fpeech,  Polonius  cries  out  This  is  too  long ;  on  which 
Hamlet,  in  contempt  of  his  ill  judgment,  replies.  It  JJtall  to 
the  barbers  u'ith  thy  beard;  [intimating  that,  by  tlijs  judg- 
ment, it  appeared  that  all  his  wifdom  lay  in  his  length  of  beard]. 
Pry  thee,  fay  on.  Hes  for  a  jig  or  a  tale  of  bawdry,  [the  com- 
mon entertainment  of  that  time,  as  well  as  this,  of  the  people] 
or  hejleeps;  fay  on.  And  yet  this  man  of  modern  tafie,  who 
flood  all  this  time  perfedly  unmoved  with  the  forcible  imagery 
of  the  relator,  no  fooner  hears,  amongfi  many  good  things,  one 
quaint  and  fantaftical  word;,  put  in,  I  fuppofe,  purpofely  for  this 
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ond,  than  he  profeflfes  his  approbation  of  the  propriety  and  dig- 
nity of  it.  That's  good.  Moiled  queen  is  good.  On  the  whole 
then,  I  think,  it  plainly  appears,  that  the  long  quotation  is  not 
given  to  be  ridiculed  and  laughed  at,  but  to  be  admired.  The 
chara6ler  given  of  the  play,  by  Hnmlet,  cannot  be  ironical. 
The  paffage  itfelf  is  extremely  beautiful.  It  has  the  efFeft  that 
all  pathetick  relations,  naturally  written,  fliould  have  ;  and  it  is 
condemned,  or  regarded  with  indifference,  by  one  of  a  wrong, 
unnatural  tafte.  From  hence  (to  obferve  it  by  the  way)  the 
aftors,  in  their  reprefentation  of  this  play,  may  learn  how  this 
fpeech  ought  to  be  fpoken,  and  what  appearance  Hamlet  ought 
to  aflume  during  the  recital. 

That  which  fupports  the  common  opinion,  concerning  this 
paflage,  is  the  turgid  expreflion  in  fome  parts  of  it ;  which,  they 
think,  could  never  be  given  by  the  poet  to  be  commended.  We 
Ihall,  therefore,  in  the  next  place,  examine  the  lines  moft  ob- 
noxious to  cenfure,  and  fee  how  much,  allowing  the  charge, 
this  will  make  for  the  indu6tion  of  their  conclufion  : 

"  Pyrrhus  at  Priam  drives,  in  rage  ftrikes  wide, 
"  But  with  the  whiff  and  wind  of  his  fell  fword 
"  The  unnerved  father  falls." 
And  again, — 

"  Out,  out,  thou  ftrumpet  fortune  !  All  you  gods, 
"  In  general  fynod,  take  away  her  power  : 
"  Break  all  the  fpokes  and  fellies  from  her  wheel, 
"  And  bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of  heavexi;- 
"  As  low  as  to  the  fiends." 
Now  whether  thefe  be  bombafl  or  not,  is  not  the  queflion  , 
but  whether  Shakfpeare  efteemed  them  fo.     That  he  did  not  {o 
efteem  them  appears  from  his  having  ufed  the  very  fame  thoughts 
in  the  fame  exprelTions,  in  his  belt  plays,  and  given  them  to  his 
principal  charaders,  where  he  aims  at  the  fublime.     As  in  the 
following  pailages  : 

Ti:oilus,  in  Troilus  and  CreJJida,  far  outftrains.the  executioa 
of  Pyrrhus's  fword  in  the  character  he  gives  of  Hedor's  ; 
"  When  many  times  the  caitive  Grecians  fall 
"  Even  in  the  fan  and  ivind  of  your  fair  fword, 
"  You  bid  them  rife  and  live." 
Cleopatra,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  rails  at  fortune  in  the 
fame  manner : 

"  No,  let  me  fpeak,  and  let  me  rail  fo  high, 
"■  That  thefalfe  hufwife  Fortune  break  her  wheel, 
"  Provok'd  at  my  offence." 
But  another  ufe  may  be  made  of  thefe  quotations  5  a  difcovery 
bf  this  recited  play  :   which,  letting  us  into  a  circumftance  of 
our  author's  life  (as  a  writer)  hitherto  unknown,  was  the  reafon 
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I  have  been  fo  large  upon  this  queftion,  I  think  then  it  appears, 
from  what  has  been  faid,  that  the  play  in  difpute  was  Shakfpeare's 
own  J  and  that  this  was  the  occafion  of  writing  it.  He  was  defirous, 
as  foon  as  he  had  found  his  flrength,  of  reftoring  the  chaftenefs 
and  regularity  of  the  ancient  ftage  :  and  therefore  compofed  this 
trsigedy  on  the  model  of  the  Greek  drama,  as  may  be  feen  by 
throwing  fo  much  aSlion  into  relation.  But  his  attempt  proved 
fruitlefs  ;  and  the  raw,  unnatural  tafte,  then  prevalent,  forced 
him  back  again  into  his  old  Gothick  manner.  For  which  he  took 
this  revenge  upon  his  audience.     Warburton. 

I  formerly  thought  that  the  lines  which  have  given  rife  to  the 
foregoing  obfervations,  were  extra6ted  from  fome  old  play,  of 
which  it  appeared  to  me  probable  that  Chriftopher  Marlowe  was 
the  author  ;  but  whatever  Shakfpeare's  view  in  producing  thenl 
may  have  been,  I  am  now  decidedly  of  opinion  tliey  were 
written  by  himfelf,  not  in  any  former  unfuccefsful  piece,  but  ex- 
prefsly  for  the  play  of  Hamlet.  It  is  obfervable,  that  what  Dr. 
Warburton  calls  "  the  fine  fimilitude  of  the  ftorm,"  is  Ukewife 
found  in  our  poet's  P^enus  and  Adonis.     Malone. 

The  praife  which  Hamlet  bellows  on  this  piece  is  certainly  dif- 
fembled,  and  agrees  very  well  with  the  chara6ter  of  madnefsj 
wliich,  before  witneffes,  he  thought  it  necelTaiy  to  fupport.  The 
fpeeches  before  us  have  fo  little  merit,  that  nothing  but  an  affec- 
tation of  fingularity,  could  have  influenced  Dr,  Warburton  tc 
undertake  their  defence.  The  poet,  perhaps,  meant  to  exhibit 
a  juft  refemblance  of  fome  of  the  plays  of  his  own  age,  in  which 
the  faults  were  too  general  and  too  glaring  to  permit  a  few 
fplendid  paflages  to  atone  for  them.  The  player  knew  his  trade, 
and  fpoke  the  lines  in  an  affeding  manner,  becaufe  Hamlet  had 
declared  them  to  be  pathetick,  or  might  be  in  reality  a  little 
moved  by  them  ;  for,  "■  There  are  lefs  degrees  of  nature  (fays 
Dryden)  by  which  fome  faint  emotions  of  pity  and  terror  are 
railed  in  us,  as  a  lefs  engine  will  raife  a  lefs  proportion  of  weight, 
though  not  fo  much  as  one  of  Archimedes'  making."  The 
mind  of  the  prince,  it  mufl:  be  confefl'ed,  was  fitted  for  the  re- 
ception of  gloomy  ideas,  and  his  tears  were  ready  at  a  flight  fo- 
licitation.  It  is  by  no  means  proved,  that  Shakfpeare  has  em- 
ployed the  fame  thoughts  clothed  in  the  fame  exprejjions,  in  his 
beji plays.  If  he  bids  the  falfc  Jiufivife  Fortune  break  her  wheel; 
he  does  not  defire  her  to  break  all  its  fpohes ;  nay,  even  its 
periphery,  and  make  life  of  the  nave  afterwards  for  fuch  nn 
immeafurahlc  caf.  Though  if  what  Dr.  Warburton  has  faid 
lliould  be  found  in  any  inflance  to  be  exactly  true,  wliat  can  we 
infer  from  thence,  but  that  Shakfpeare  was  fometimes  wrong  in 
fpite  of  conviction,  and  in  the  hurry  of  writing  committed  thole 
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vefy  faults  which  his  judgment  could  dete6t  in  others  ?  Dr. 
Warburton  is  incontiftent  in  his  aflertions  concerning  the  litera- 
ture of  Shakfpeare.  In  a  note  on  Troilus  and  Creffida,  he 
affirms,  that  his  want  of  learning  kept  him  from  being  acquainted 
with  the  v/ritings  of  Homer ;  and,  in  this  inftance,  would  fup- 
pofe  him  capabfe  of  producing  a  complete  tragedy  written  on  the 
ancient  rules  ;  and  that  the  fpeech  before  us  Ijad  fufficient  merit 
to  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  the  Jecond  book  of  Virgil's  ^neid, 
even  though  the  ivork  had  been  carried  to  that  perfediion  which 
the  Roman  poet  had  conceived,* 

Had  Shakfpeare  made  one  unfuccefsful  attempt  in  the  manner 
of  the  ancients  (that  he  had  any  knowledge  of  their  rules,  re- 
mains to  be  proved,)  it  would  certainly  have  been  recorded  by 
contemporary  writers,  among  whom  Ben  Jonfon  would  have 
been  the  firft.  Had  his  darling  ancients  been  unlkilfully  imitated 
by  a  rival  poet,  he  would  at  leaft  have  preferved  the  memory  of 
the  faft,  to  fhow  how  unfafe  it  was  for  any  one,  v/ho  was  not 
as  thorough  a  fcholar  as  himfelf,  to  have  meddled  with  their 
facred  remains. 

"  Within  that  circle  none  durft  walk  but  he."  He  has  repre- 
fented  Inigo  Jones  as  being  ignorant  of  the  very  names  of  thole 
claffick  authors,  whofe  arch:te6ture  he  undertook  to  corre6l ;  in 
his  Poetajier  he  has  in  feveral  places  hinted  at  our  poet's  injudi- 
cious ufe  of  words,  and  feems  to  have  pointed  his  ridicule  more 
than  once  at  fome  of  his  defcriptions  and  charafters.  It  is  true, 
that  he  has  praifed  him,  but  it  was  not  while  that  praife  could 
have  been  of  any  fervice  to  him  ;  and  pofthumous  applaufe  is 
always  to  be  had  on  eafy  conditions.  Happy  it  was  for  Shak- 
fpeare, that  he  took  nature  for  his  guide,  and,  engaged  in  the 
warm  purfuit  of  her  beauties,  left  to  Jonfon  the  repotitories  of 
learning  :  fo  has  he  efcaped  a  conteft  which  might  have  rendered 
his  life  uneafy,  and  bequeathed  to  our  pofleflion  the  more  valu- 
able copies  from  nature  hedelf :  for  Shakfpeare  was  (fays  Dr. 
Hurd,  in  his  notes  on  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,)  "  the  tirft  that 
broke  through  the  bondage  of  clafTical  fuperftition.  And  he 
owed  this  felicity,  as  he  did  fome  others,  to  his  want  of  what 


*  It  appears  to  me  not  only  that  Shakfpeare  had  the  favourable  opinion  of 
thefe  lines  which  he  makes  Hamlet  exprels,  but  that  they  were  extrafted 
from  fome  play  which  he,  at  a  more  early  period,  had  either  produced  or 
projefted  upon  the  flory  of  Dido  and  JEneas.  The  verfes  receited  are  far 
fuperior  to  thofe  of  any  coeval  writer  :  the  parallel  palTage  in  Marlowe  and 
Nalhe's  Dido  will  not  bear  the  comparifon.  Poffibly,  indeed,  it  might  have 
been  his  firfl  attempt,  belore  the  divinity  that  lod;;ed  ivithiii  him  had  in- 
ftru6ted  him  to  defpife  the  tumid  and  imnatdral  flyle  fo  much  and  fo  unjuftly 
admired  in  his  predeceflbrs  or  contem.poraries,  and  which  he  afterward  fo 
happily  ridiculed  in  **  the  fwaggering  vaine  of  Ancient  Piflol."     Ritsos'. 
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is  called  the  advantage  of  a  learned  education.  Thus  iininfla- 
enced  by  the  weight  of  early  prepofTeffion,  he  ftruck  at  once 
into  the  road  of  nature  and  common  fenle  :  and  without  defign- 
ing,  without  knowing  it^  hath  left  us  in  his  hiftorical  plays,  with 
all  their  anomalies,  an  exa6ler  refemblance  of  the  Athenian 
ftage  than  is  any  where  to  be  found  in  its  moft  profefled  admi- 
rers and  copyifts."  Again,  ibid:  "It  is  poliible,  there  are, 
who  think  a  want  of  reading,  as  well  as  vait  luperiority  of  ge- 
nius, hath  contributed  to  lift  this  aftonifliing  man,  to  the  glory 
of  being  efteemed  the  moll  original  thinkeu  and  speaker, 
fince  the  times  of  Homer." 

To  t[)is  extraft  I  may  add  the  fentiments  of  Dr.  Edward  Young 
on  the  lame  occafion.  "  Who  knows  Whether  Shakfpeare  might 
not  have  thought  lefs,  if  he  had  read  more  ?  Who  knows  if  he 
might  not  have  laboured  under  the  load  of  Jonfon's  learning,  as 
Enceladus  under  ^tna  !  His  mighty  genius,  indeed,  through 
the  moil  mountainous  oppreffion,  would  have  breathed  out  fome 
of  his  inextinguifliable  fire ;  yet  poflibly,  he  might  not  have 
rifen  up  into  that  giant,  that  much  more  than  common  man,  at 
which  we  now  gaze  with  amazement  and  delight.  Perhaps  he 
was  as  learned  as  his  draniatick  province  required  ;  for  what- 
ever other  learning  he  wanted,  he  was  mailer  of  two  books, 
which  the  lall  conflagration  alone  can  dellroy  ;  the  book  of  na- 
ture, and  that  of  man.  Thefe  he  had  by  heart,  and  has  tran- 
fcribed  many  admirable  pages  of  them  into  his  immortal  works. 
Thefe  are  the  fountain-head,  whence  the  Callalian  llreams  of 
original  compofition  flow  ;  and  thefe  are  often  mudded  by  other 
waters,  though  waters  in  their  dilllntl  channel,  moll  wholefome 
and  pure  ;  as  two  chemical  liquors,  feparately  clear  as  cryllal, 
grow  foul  by  mixture,  and  offend  the  fight.  So  that  he  had  not 
only  as  much  learning  as  his  dramatick  province  required,  but, 
perhaps  as  it  could  fafely  bear.  If  Milton  had  fpared  fome  of 
his  learning,  his  mule  would  have  gained  more  glory  than  he 
would  have  loft  by  it." 

ConjeSiures  on  Original  CompoJi.lion. 

The  firft;  remark  of  Voltaire  on  this  tragedy,  is  that  the  former 
king  had  been  poifoned  by  his  brother  and  his  queen.  The  guilt 
of  the  latter,  however,  is  far  from  being  afcertained.  I'he  Gholl 
forbears  to  accufe  her  as  an  acceffary,  and  very  forcibly  recom- 
mends her  to  the  mercy  of  her  fon.  I  may  add,  that  her  con- 
fcience  appears  undifturbed  during  the  exhibition  of  the  mock 
tragedy,  which  produces  lb  vifible  a  diforder  in  her  hulband  who 
was  really  criminal.  The  lall  obfervation  of  the  lame  author  has 
no  greater  degree  of  veracity  to  boall  of ;  for  now,  fays  he,  all 
the  adors  in  the  piece  are  fwept  away,  and  one  Monfieur  For- 
tenbras  is  introduced  to  conclude  it.     Can  this  be  true,  when 
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"Horatio,  Ofric,  Voltimand,  and  Cornelius  furvive  ?  Thefe,  to- 
gether with  the  whole  court  of  Denmark,  are  fuppofed  to  be 
prefent  at  the  catailrophe,  fo  that  we  are  not  indebted  to  the 
Norwegian  chief  for  having  kept  the  ftage  from  vacancy. 

Monfieur  de  Voltaire  has  (ince  tranfmitted,  in  an  epiftletotbe 
Academy  of  Belles  Lettres^  fome  remarks  on  the  late  French 
tranflation  of  Shakfpeaie  ;  but,  alas  !  no  traces  of  genius  or  vi- 
gour are  difcoverable  in  this  cramle  repetita,  which  is  notorious 
only  for  its  inlipidity,  fallacy,  and  malice.  It  ferves  indeed  to 
fhow  an  apparent  decline  of  talents  and  fpirit  in  its  writer,  who 
no  longer  relies  on  his  own  ability  to  depreciate  a  rival,  but  ap- 
peals in  a  plaintive  ftrain  to  the  queen  and  princefies  of  France 
for  their  aliiftance  to  liop  the  further  circulation  of  Shakfpeare's 
renown. 

Impartiality,  neverthelefs,  rauft  acknowledge  that  his  private 
correfpondence  difplays  afuperior  degree  of  anifnation.  Perhaps 
an  ague  fhook  him  when  he  appealed  to  the  publick  on  this  fub- 
je6tj  but  the  efFe£ts  of  a  fever  feem  to  predominate  in  his  fub- 
fequent  letter  to  Monfieur  D'Argenteuil  on  the  fame  occafion ; 
for  fuch  a  letter  it  is  as  our  John  Dennis  (while  his  phrenzy  lafted) 
might  be  fuppofed  to  have  written.  "  C'efi:  moi  qui  autrefois 
parlai  le  premier  de  ce  Shakfpeare:  c'eft  moi  qui  le  premier  mon- 
trai  aux  Frangois  quelques  perles  quels  j'avois  Irouve  dans  fon 
enorme  fumier"  Mrs.  Montague,  the  jullly  celebrated  authorcfs 
of  the  Eff'ay  o?i  the  Genius  and  IVrilings  of  our  author,  was  in 
Paris,  and  in  the  circle  where  thefe  ravings  of  the  Frenchman 
were  firft  publickly  recited.  On  hearing  the  illiberal  expreflion 
already  quoted,  with  no  lefs  elegance  than  readinefs  (he  replied 
— "  C'eft  un  fumier  qui  a  fertilize  une  terre  bien  ingrate." — 
In  fhort,  the  author  of  Zayre,  Mahomet,  and  Semiraviis,  pof- 
fefles  all  the  mifchievous  qualities  of  a  midnight  felon,  who,  in 
the  hope  to  conceal  his  guilt,  fets  the  houfe  he  has  robbed  on 
fire. 

As  for  Meffieurs  D'Alembert  and  Marmontel,  they  might 
fafely  be  paflTed  over  with  that  negle6t  which  their  impotence  of 
criticifm  deferves.  Voltaire,  in  fpite  of  his  natural  difpofition  to 
vilify  an  Englith  poet,  by  adopting  fentiments,  chara6lers,  and 
lituations  from  Shakfpeare,  has  beflowed  on  him  involuntary 
praife.  Happily,  he  has  not  been  difgraced  by  the  worthlefs  en- 
comiums or  disfigured  by  the  aukward  imitations  of  the  other 
pair,  who  "  follow  in  the  chace  not  like  hounds  that  hunt,  but 
like  thofe  who  fill  up  the  cry."  V/hen  D'Alembert  declares 
that  more  fi:erling  fenfe  is  to  be  met  with  in  ten  French  verfes 
tlian  in  thirty  Englith  ones,  contempt  is  all  that  he  provokes — fuch 
contempt  as  can  only  be  exceeded  by  that  which  every  fcholar 
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■will  exprefs,  who  may  chance  to  look  into  the  profe  tranflation  of 
Lucan  by  Marmontel,  with  the  vain  expeflation  o{  difcovering 
either  ihe  fenfe,  thefpirit^  or  the  whole  of  the  original. 

Steevens. 


CYMBELINE* 


*  Cymbeline.]  Mr.  Pope  fuppofed  the  flory  of  this  play  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  a  novel  of  Boccace;  but  he  was  mif- 
taken,  as  an  imitation  of  it  is  found  in  an  old  ftory-book  entitled 
IVefiwardfor  Smelts.  This  imitation  differs  in  as  many  parti- 
culars from  the  Italian  novelift,  as  from  Shakfpeare,  though  they 
concur  in  fome  material  parts  of  the  fable.  It  was  publithed  in 
a  quarto  pamphlet  l603.  This  is  the  only  copy  of  it  which  I 
have  hitherto  feen. 

There  is  a  late  entry  of  it  in  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Com- 
pany, Jan.  1619,  where  it  is  faid  to  have  been  written  by  Kitt  of 
Kingjlon.     Sxeevens. 

The  tale  in  IFejt ward  for  Smelts,  which  I  publifhed  fome 
years  ago,  I  fliall  fubjoin  to  this  play.  The  only  part  of  the  fa- 
ble, however,  which  can  be  pronounced  with  certainty  to  be 
drawn  from  thence,  is,  Imogen's  wandering  about  after  Pifanio 
has  left  her  in  the  foreft ;  her  being  almoft  famifhed ;  and  being 
taken  at  a  fubfequent  period,  into  the  fervice  of  the  Roman 
General  as  a  page.  The  general  fcheme  of  Cymbeline  is,  in  my 
•pinion,  formed  on  Boccace's  novel  (Day  2,  Nov.  9.)  and  Shak- 
fpeare has  taken  a  circumftance  from  it,  that  is  not  mentioned 
jn  the  other  tale.  See  A«5t  II.  fc.  ii.  It  appears  from  the  pre- 
face to  the  old  tranllation  of  the  Decanierotie,  printed  in  I620, 
that  many  of  the  novels  had  before  received  an  Englifh  drefs,  and 
had  been  printed  feparately:  "  I  know,  mofi;  worthy  lord,  (fays 
the  printer  in  his  Epiftle  Dedicatory,)  that  many  of  them  [the 
novels  of  Boccace]  have  longjince  leen  publiJJied  before,  as  ftolen 
from  the  original  author,  and  yet  not  beautified  with  his  fweet 
ftyle  and  elocution  of  phrafe,  neither  favouring  of  his  Angular 
morall  applications." 

Cymbeline,  I  imagine,  was  written  in  the  year  l605.  See 
An  Attempt  to  qfcertain  the  Order  of  Shahfpeares  Plays,  Vol.  II. 
The  king  from  whom  the  play  takes  its  title  began  his  reign, 
according  to  Holinfhed,  in  the  l()th  year  of  the  reign  of  Au- 
guftus  Ciefar ;  and  the  play  commences  in  or  about  the  twenty- 
lourth  year  of  Cymbeline's  reign,  which  was  the  forty-fecond 
year  of  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  and  the  l6th  of  the  Chriftian 
ara  :  notwithtlanding  which,  Shakfpeare  has  peopled  Rome 
with  modern  Italians ;  Philario,  lachimo,  &c.  Cymbeline  is 
faid  to  have  reigned  thirty-five  years,  leaving  at  his  death  two 
fons,  Guiderius  and  Arviragus.     Malone. 


An  ancient  tranflatlon,  or  rather  a  deforjned  and  interpolated 
Imitation,  of  the  ninth  novel  of  the  fecond  day  of  the  Dacameron 
bf  Boccacio,  has  recently  occurred.  The  title  and  colophon  of 
this  rare  piece,  are  as  follows : 

"  This  mater  treateth  of  a  merchautes  wyfe  that  afterwarde 
went  lyke  a'ma  and  becam  a  great  lorde  and  was  called  Frederyke 
of  Jennen  afterwarde." 


"  Thus  endeth  this  lytell  ftory  of  lorde  Frederyke.  Impryted 
i  Anwarpe  by  me  John  Dufborowhge,  dwellynge  befyde  ye  Camer 
porte  in  the  yere  of  our  lorde  god  a.  M.CCCCC.  and  xviij." 

This  novel  exhibits  the  material  features  of  its  original ;  though 
the  names  of  the  chara6lers  are  changed,  their  fentiments  de- 
bafed,  and  their  c6ndu6t  rendered  ftill  more  improbable  than  in 
the  fcenes  before  us,  John  of  Florence  is  the  Ambrogiulo, 
Ambrofius  of  Jennens  the  Bernabo  of  the  llory.  -Of  the  tranf- 
lator's  elegance  of  imagination,  and  felicity  of  expreffion,  the 
two  following  inftances  may  be  fufficient.  He  has  converted 
the  pi6turefque  mole  under'  the  left  breaft  of  the  lady,  into  a 
black  wart  on  her  left  arm  ;  aYid  when  at  laft,  in  a  male  habit, 
llie  difcovers  her  fex,  inftead  of  difplaying  her  bofom  only,  he 
obliges  her  to  appear  before  the  King  and  his  whole  court  com- 
pletely "  naked,  fave  that  Ihe  had  a  karcher  of  fylke  before  hyr 
members." — The  whole  work  is  illuftrated  with  wooden  cuts  re- 
prefenting  every  fcene  throughout  the  narrative. 

I  know  not  that  any  advantage  is  gained  by  the  difcovery  of 
this  antiquated  piece,  unlefs  it  ferves  to  ftrengthen  our  belief  that 
fome  more  faithful  tranflation  had  furnilhed  Shakfpeare  with  in- 
cidents which,  in  their  original  Italian,  to  him  at  leaft  were  in* 
acceflible,     Steevens. 
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PEESOKS  REPRESENTED. 


Cymbeline,  King  of  Britain. 

Cloten,  Son  to  the  Queen  hij  a  former  Hufband. 

Leonatus  Pollhumus,    a   Gentleman,    Hujhand  to 

Imogen. 
BelariuSj  a  baniJJied  Lord,  difguifed  under  the  Name 

of  Morgan. 
P   .  1    .  r  Sons  to  Cymbeline,  dfgidfed  under 

.     .  '     ^       the  Names  of  Polydore  and  Cad- 

°    '     L       wal,  fuppofed  Sons  to  Belarius. 
PhilariOj  Friend  to  Voi?ihw\n\i?,,\  j,  ,. 
lachimo.  Friend  to  Philario,      J 
A  French  Gentleman,  Friend  to  Philario. 
Caius  Lucius,  General  of  the  Roman  Forces. 
A  Roman  Captain.     Ttvo  Britifh  Captains, 
Pifanio,  Servant  to  Pollhumus. 
Cornelius,  a  Phyfician, 
Two  Gentlemen. 
Ttvo  Gaolers. 

Queen,  fVife  to  Cymbeline. 

Imogen,  Daughter  to  Cymbeline  hy  a  former  Queen. 

Helen,  If^oman  to  Imogen. 

Lords,  Ladies,  Roman  Senators,  Tribunes,  Appa- 
ritions, a  Soothfayer,  a  Dutch  Gentleman,  a 
Spanifh  Gentleman,  Muficians,  Officers,  Captains, 
Soldiers,  Meffengers,  and  other  Attendants. 

SCENE,  fometimes  in  Britain ;  fometimes  in  Italy. 
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ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

Britain.     The  Garden  hehind  Cymbeline's  Palace, 

,  Enter  Two  Gentlemen. 

1  Gent.  You  do  not  meet  a  man,  but  frowns : 
our  bloods 
No  more  obey  the  heavens,  than  our  courtiers ; 
Still  feem,  as  does  the  king's.^ 


^  Yo7i  do  not  meet  a  man,  hut  frowns  :  our  bloods 
A^o  more  obey  the  heavens,  than  our  courtiers ; 
Still  feem,  as  does  the  king's.']  The  thought  is  this  j  we  are 
not  now  (as  \ve  were  wont)  influenced  by  the  weather,  but  by 
the  king's  looks.  IVe  no  more  obey  the  heavens  [the  Iky]  than 
our  courtiers  obey  the  heavens  [God] .  By  which  it  appears  that 
the  reading — our  bloods,  is  wrong,  {"or  though  the  blood  may 
be  afFeded  with  the  weather,  yet  that  affe6tion  is  difcovered  not 
by  change  of  colour,  but  by  change  of  countenance.  And  it  is 
the  outward  not  the  inward  change  that  is  here  talked  of,  as 
appears  fiom  the  word  feem.     We  (hould  read  therefore  : 

our  brows 

Ao  7nore  obey  the  heavens,  &c. 
which  is  evident  from  the  precedent  words  : 

You  do  not  jneet  a  man  but  frowns. 
And  from  the  following  : 

"  But  not  a  courtier, 

"  Although  they  wear  their  faces  to  the  bent 

"  Of  the  king's  look,  but  hath  a  heart  that  is 

"  Glad  at  the  thing  they  fcowl  at." 
The  Oxford  editor  improves  upon  this  emendation,  and  reads : 

Dd2 
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2  Gent.  But  what's  the  matter  ? 


■  our  looks 


No  more  obey  the  heart,  ev'n  than  our  courtiers. 
But  by  venturing  too  far,  at  a  fecond  emendation,  he  has  flript  it 
of  all  thought  and  fentiment.     Warburton. 

This  paflage  is  fo  dii^cult,  that  commentators  may  differ  con- 
cerning it  without  animofity  or  lliame.  Of  the  two  emendations 
propofed.  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  is  the  more  licentious  ;  but  he 
makes  the  fenfe  clear,  and  leaves  the  reader  an  eafy  paflage.  Dr. 
Warburton  has  corre£ted  with  more  caution,  but  lefs  improve- 
ment :  his  reafoning  upon  his  own  reading  is  fo  obfcure  and  per- 
plexed, that  I  fufpeft  fome  injury  of  the  preJs. — I  am  now  to 
tell  my  opinion,  which  is,  that  the  lines  fland  as  they  were  ori- 
ginally written,  and  that  a  paraphrafe,  fuch  as  the  licentious  and 
abrupt  expreflions  of  our  author  too  frequently  require,  will  make 
emendation  unneceflary.  IVe  do  not  meet  a  man  hut  frowns  ; 
our  bloods — our  countenances,  which,  in  popular  fpeech,  are 
faid  to  be  regulated  by  the  temper  of  the  blood, — no  more  obey 
the  laws  of  heaven ,— which  direft  us  to  appear  what  we  really 
3ve,-^than  our  courtiers  : — that  is,  than  the  bloods  of  our  cour- 
tiers ;  but  our  bloods,  like  theirs, — ■Jiill  feem,  us  doth  the  king's. 

Johnson. 
In  The  YorlJJdre  Tragedy,  16O8,  which  has  been  attributed 
to  Shakfpeare,  Z'Zoof?  appears  to  be  ufed  for  inclination  : 

*'  For  'tis  our  blood  to  love  what  we  are  forbidden." 
Again,  In  King  Lear,  A61 1\^.  fc.  ii : 

"  Were  it  my  fitnefs 

"  To  let  thefe  hands  obey  my  blood." 
In  King  Henry  Fill.  Aft  III.  fc.  iv.  is  the  fame  thought : 

"  fubjedl  to  your  countenance,  glad,  or  forry, 

"  As  I  faw  it  inclin'd," 
Again,  in  Greene's  A't'z^er /oo /rt/c,   4to.  1500:   "  if  the  King 
fmiled,  every  one  in  the  court  was  in  his  jollitie  ;  if  he  frowned, 
their  plumes  fell  like  peacock's  feathers,  fo  that  their  outward 
prefence  depended  on  his  inward  paflions."     Steevens. 

I  would  propofe  to  make  this  paflage  clear  by  a  very  flight 
alteration,  only  leaving  out  the  laft  letter  : 

You  do  not  jneet  a  man  but  frowns  :  our  bloods 

No  more  obey  the  heavens,  than  our  courtiers 

Still  feem,  as  does  the  king. 
That  is,   Still  look  as  the  king  does  ;  Or,  as  he  expreflesit  a  little 
difierently  afterwards  : 

"  wear  their  faces  to  the  bent 

**■  Of  the  king's  look."     Tyrwhitt, 
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1  Gent.  His  daughter,  and  the  heir  of  his  king- 
dom, whom 
He  purpos'd  to  his  wife's  fole  fon,  (a  widow. 
That  late  he  married,)  hath  referr'd  herfelf 
Unto  a  poor  but  worthy  gentleman  :  She's  wedded; 
Her  hufband  banifh'd  ;  Ihe  imprifon'd  :  all 
Is  outward  forrow ;-  though,  I  think,  the  king 


The  only  error  that  I  can  find  in  this  paflage  is,  the  mark  of 
the  genitive  cafe  annexed  to  the  word  courtiers,  "which  appears 
to  be  a  modern  innovation,  and  ought  to  be  correfted.  The 
meaning"  of  it  is  this  : — "  Our  difpofitions  no  more  obey  the  hea- 
vens than  our  courtiers  do  ;  they  ftill  feem  as  the  king's  does."  ' 
Tiie  obfcurity  arifes  from  the  omifljon  of  the' pronoun  they,  by  a 
common  poetical  licence.     M.  Mason, 

Blood  is  fo  frequently  ufed  b)'"  Shakfpeare  for  itatural  difpoji- 
lion,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  concerning  the  meaning  here. 
Soj  in  Aits  well  that  ends  7vell : 

'^  Now  his  important  Hood  will  nought  deny 

"  That  flie'll  demand." 
See  alfo  Timon  of  Athens,   A.61  IV.  fc.  ii.  Vol.  XIX, 

I  have  followed  the  regulation  of  the  old  copy,  in  feparating 
the  word  courtiers  from  what  follows,  by  placing  a  femicolon 
after  it.  *■'  Still  feem" — for  "  they  Hill  fecm,"  or  "  our  bloods 
ftill  feem,"  is  common  in  Shakfpeare.  The  mark  of  the  geni- 
tive cafe,  which  has  been  affixed  in  the  late  editions  to  the  word 
courtiers,  does  not  appear  to  me  neceflary,  as  the  poet  might 
intend  to  fay — "  than  our  courtiers  obey  the  heavens  :"  though, 
it  muft  be  owned,  the  modern  regulation  derives  fome  fupport 
from  what  follows : 

"  but  not  a  courtier, 

"  Although  they  wear  their  faces  to  the  bent 

f   Of  the  king's  looks, — ." 
We  have  again,  m  Antony  arid  Cleopatra,  a  fentiment  fimilar 
to  that  before  us  : 

"  for  he  would  (bine  on  thofe 

"  That  made  their  looks  by  his."'     Malone. 

She's  wedded 


Her  hushajid  hanifh'd  ;  flic  imprifon'd  :  all 
Is  outward  forrow ;  &:c.]     I  would  reform  the  metre  as 
follows  : 

Dd3 
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Be  touch'd  at  very  heart. 

2  Gent.  None  but  the  king  ? 

1  Gent.  He,  that  hath  loft  her,  too  :  fo  is  the 

queen, 
That  mofl:  defir'd  the  match :  But  not  a  courtier. 
Although  they  wear  their  faces  to  the  bent 
Of  the  king's  looks,  hath  a  heart  that  is  not 
Glad  at  the  thing  they  fcowl  at. 

2  Gent.  And  why  (o  ? 

1  Gent.  He  that  hath  mifs'd  the  princefs,    is  a 

thing 
Too  bad  for  bad  report :  and  he  that  hath  her, 
(I  mean,  that  married  her, — alack,  good  man  ! — 
And  therefore  banifh'd)  is  a  creature  fuch 
As,  to  feek  through  the  regions  of  the  earth 
For  one  his  like,  there  would  be  fomething  failing 
In  him  that  fhould  compare.     I  do  not  think, 
So  fair  an  outward,  and  fuch  fluff  within. 
Endows  a  man  but  he. 

2  Gent.  You  fpeak  him  far.3 

1  Gent.  I  do  extend  him,  fir,  within  himfelf  ;4 

Shes  wed}   her  hnshand  lan'ijh'd,  Jlie  imprifond: 
Alts  outward  furrow  ;   &c. 
Wed  is  ufed  for  wedf/ccf,  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors  : 

"  In  Syracufa  was  I  born,  and  wed, ."     Steevex;;, 

^  You  fpeak  h'nii  far.]  i.  e .  you  prai/e  him  extenfively. 

Steevens. 
You  are  lavifii  in  your  encomiums  on  him  :  your  eulogium  has 
a  wide  compafs.     Malone, 

*  I  do  extend  him,  fir,  within  himfelf,']  I  extend  him  within 
himfelf :  my  praife,  however,  extcnfive,  is  within  his  merit. 

Johnson. 

My  eulogium,  however  extended  it  may  feem,  is  fliort  of  bis 
real  excellence  :  it  is  ratlier  abbreviated  than  expanded. — We 
have  again  the  fame  expreffion  in  a  fubfequent  fcene  :  "  The  ap- 
pobati  on  of  thofe  that  weep  this  lamentable  divorce,  are  won- 
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Crufh  him  5  together,  rather  than  unfold 
His  meafure  duly. 

2  Gent.  What's  his  name,  and  birth  ? 

i  Gent.  I  cannot  delve  iiim  to  the  root  :  His 
father 
Was  call'd  Sicilius,  who  did  join  his  honour, 
Againft  the  Romans,  with  Caffibelan  ;^ 
But  had  his  titles  by  Tenantius/  whom 

dcrfuUy  to  extend  him."     Again,  in  The  JFhiters  Tale  :  "  The 
report  of  her  is  extended  more  than  can  be  thought." 

Malone. 
Perhaps  this  paflage  may  be  fomewhat  IlUiftrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing lines  in  Troilus  and  CreJJida,  Aft  III.  fc,  iii : 

"  no  man  is  the  lord  of  any  thing, 

"  Till  he  communicate  his  parts  to  others  : 
"  Nor  doth  he  of  himfelf  know  them  for  aught, 
*'  Till  he  behold  them  form'd  in  the  applaule 
"  Where  they  are  extended,"  &rc.     Steevens. 

^  Crufti  him — ]   So,  in  King  Hejiry  IV.    P.  II  : 

"■  Croud  us  and  crujli  us  in  this  raonftrous  form." 

Steevens. 

*  who  did  join  his  honour 

ylgairiji  the  Romans,  with  CaOilelan  ;]  I  do  not  underftand 
what  can  be  meant  by  "  joining  his  honour  againft  &c.  with  &c." 
Perhaps  our  author  wrote  : 

• did  join  his  banner 

Againji  the  Romans  Sec. 
Jn  King  John,  fays  the  Baftard,  let  us — 

"  Part  our  mingled  colours  once  again." 
and  in  the  laft  fpeech  of  the  play  before  us,  Cymbeline  propofes 
that  "  a  Roman  and  a  Britilh  enfign  Ihould  wave  together." 

Steevens. 

'  Tenanlius,']  was  the  father  of  Cymbeline,  and  nephew 

of  Caffibelan,  being  the  younger  fon  of  his  elder  brother  Lud, 
king  of  the  fouthern  part  of  Britain  5  on  whofe  death  Caflibelan 
was  admitted  king.  Caffibelan  repulfed  the  Romans  on  their 
firft  attack,  but  being  vanquilhed  by  Julius  Caefar  on  his  fecond 
invafion  of  Britain,  he  agreed  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  Rome. 
After  his  death,  Tenantius,  Lud's  younger  fon  (his  elder  bro- 
ther Androgeus  having  fled  to  Rome)  was  ellablilhed  on  the 
Ihrone^  of  wliich  they  had  been  unjuftly  deprived  by  their  uncle. 
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He  fervM  with  glory  and  admir'd  fuccefs  i 

So  gaiii'd  the  fur-addition,  Leonatus  : 

And  had,  befides  this  gentleman  in  queflion. 

Two  other  fons,  who,  in  the  wars  o'the  time. 

Died  with  their  fwords  in  hand ;  for  which  theip 

father 
(Then  old  and  fond  of  ifTue,)  took  fuch  forrow. 
That  he  quit  being ;  and  his  gentle  lady, 
Big  of  this  gentleman,  our  theme,  deceas'd 
As  he  was  born.     The  king,  he  takes  the  babe 
To  his  protedlion  ;  calls  him  Pofthumus  ;^ 
Breeds  him,  and  makes  him  of  his  bed-chamber : 
Puts  him  to  all  the  learnings  that  his  time 
Could  make  him  the  receiver  of;  which  he  took. 
As  we  do  air,  fall  as  'twas  minifler'd  ;  and 
In  his  fpring  became  a  harveft :  Liv'd  in  court, 
(Which  rare  it  is  to  do,)  moft  prais'd,  moft  lov'd  :§ 
A  fample  to  the  youngell ;  to  the  more  mature, 
A  glafs  that  feated  them  ;  ^  and  to  the  graver. 

According  to  fome  authorities,  Tenantius  quietly  paid  the  tri- 
bute ftipulated  by  Caffibelan  ;  according  to  others,  he  refufed  to 
pay  it,  and  warred  with  the  Romans.  Shakfpeare  fuppofes  the 
latter  to  be  the  truth,  Hohnfhed,  who  furniftied  our  poet  with 
thefe  fa£ts,  furnifhed  him  alfo  with  the  name  of  Sicitius,  who 
was  admitted  King  of  Britain,  A.  M,  3659.  The  name  of  Leo- 
vatus  he  found  in  Sidney's  Arcadia.  Leonatus  is  there  the  le- 
gitimate fon  of  the  blind  King  of  Paphlagonia,  on  whofe  flory 
the  epifode  of  Glofler,  Edgar,  and  Edmund,  is  formed  in  King 
Lear.     See  Arcadia,  p.  69,  edit.  1593.     Malone. 

Shakfpeare,  having  already  introduced  Leona/o  among  the  cha- 
rafters  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothingj  had  not  far  to  go  for  Leo- 
patwi.     Steevens. 

^  Pojlluimus  3]  Old  copy — Pofthumus  Leonatus.  Reed. 

9  , Livd  in  court, 

{Which  rare  it  is  to  do,)  mo/i  prais'd,  mojt  lott" d  :'\  This 
encomium  is  high  and  artful.  To  be  at  once  in  any  great  degree 
loved  and  praifed,  is  truly  rare.     Johnson. 

*  A  glafs  that  feated  thciu}]    A  glojs  that  formed  them  ;  4 
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A  child  that  guided  dotards  :  to  his  millrefs/ 
For  whom  he  now  is  banifh'd, — her  own  price 
Proclaims  how  fhe  efteem'd  him  and  his  virtue ; 
By  her  election  may  be  truly  read_, 
What  kind  of  man  he  is. 

2  Gent.  I  honour  him 


model,  by  the  contemplation  and  Infpedion  of  which  they  formed 
their  manners.     Johnson. 

This  paffage  may  be  well  explained  by  another  in  The  Firji 
Part  of  King  Henry  IV: 

"  — :—  He  was  indeed  the  glafs 
"  Wherein  the  noble  youths  did  drefs  themfelves." 
Again,  Ophelia  defcribes  Hamlet,  as — 

"  The  glafs  of  fafliion,  and  the  mould  of  form." 
To  drefs  themfelves,  therefore,  may  be  to  form  themfelves. 

Brefj'eTy  in  French,  is  to  form.  To  drefs  a  fpaniel  is  to  break 
him  in. 

^pat  is  nice,  exaSi.     So,  in  The  Tempti/i  : 

''  look,  how  well  my  garments  fit  upon  me, 

"  Much  feater  than  before," 
To  feat,  therefore,  may  be  a  verb  meaning — to  render  nice, 
exact.     By  the  drefs  of  Pofthumus,  even  the  more  mature  cour- 
tiers condefcended  to  regulate  their  external  appearance, 

Steevens. 

Feat  Minflieu  interprets,  fine,  neat,  brave.  See  alfo  Barrett's 
Alvearie,  15S0  :  "^  Feaif  and  pleafant,  concinuie  et  venufite  fcn~ 
tentice." 

The  poet  does  not,  I  think,  mean  to  fay  merely,  that  the  more 
mature  regulated  their  drefs  by  that  of  Pofthumus.  A  glafs  that 
feated  them,  is  a  model,  by  viewing  Avhich  their  form  became 
more  elegant,  and  their  manners  more  polilhed. 

We  have  nearly  the  fame  image  in  The  Winter  s  Tale  : 

'' 1  ihould  blufli 

"  To  fee  you  fo  attir'd ;  fworn,  I  think, 
"  To  {how  my  felf  a  glafs." 
Again,  more  appofitely,  in  Hamlet : 

"  He  was  the  mark  and  glafs,  copy  and  book, 
"  That  ya/ZtioM*cJ  others,"     Malone. 

*  to  his  mifrefs,']  means — as  to  his  miftrefs. 

M.  Mason. 
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Even  out  of  your  report.     But,  'pray  you,  tell  me. 
Is  fhe  Ible  child  to  the  king  ? 

1  Gent.  His  only  child. 
He  had  two  Tons,  (if  this  be  worth  your  hearing, 
Mark  it,)  the  elde^^of  them  at  three  years  old, 

I'  the  fwathing  clothes  the  other,  from  their  nurfery 
Were  ftolen ;  and  to  this  hour,  no  guefs  in  know- 
ledge 
Which  way  they  went. 

2  Gent,  How  long  is  this  ago  ? 

1  Gent.  Some  twenty  years. 

a  Gent.  That  a  king's  children  fhould  be  fo  con- 
vey'd  ! 
So  flackly  guarded  !  And  the  fearch  To  flow. 
That  could  not  trace  them  ! 

1  Gent.  Howfoe'er  'tis  fi range. 
Or  that  the  negligence  may  well  be  laugh'd  at. 
Yet  is  it  true,  fir. 

2  Gent.  I  do  well  believe  you. 

1  Gent.    We  mufl   forbear :    Here  comes   the 
queen,  and  princefs.  [_Exeunt, 
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SCENE   11. 

The  fame. 
Enter  the  Queen,  Posthumus,  and  Imogen.? 

Queen.  No,  be  afTur'd,  you  fhall  not  find  me, 
daughter. 
After  the  llander  of  moll  fiep-mothers, 
Evil-ey'd  unto  you  :  you  are  my  prifoner,  but 
Your  gaoler  fhall  deliver  you  the  keys 
That  lock  up  ypur  reftraint.     For  you,  PofthtimuSi 
So  foon  as  I  can  win  the  offended  king, 
I  will  be  known  your  advocate  :  marry,  yet 
The  fire  of  rage  is  in  him  ;  and  'twere  good, 
You  lean'd  unto  his  fentence,  with  what  patience 
Your  wifdom  may  inform  you. 

Post.  Pleafe  your  highnefs, 

I  will  from  hence  to-day. 

Queen.  You  know  the  peril : — 

I'll  fetch  a  turn  about  the  garden,  pitying 
The  pangs  of  barr'd  afFe6lions ;  though  the  king 
Hath  charg'd  you  ihould  not  fpeak  together. 

[Exit  Queen. 

Imo.         '  '  O 

Diflembling  courtefy  !  How  fine  this  tyrant 
Can  tickle  where  flie  wounds  ! — My  dearefl  hufband. 


^  Imogen.']    Holinflied's  C/i rowzc/e  furnifhed  Shakfpeare 

with  this  name,  which  in  the  old  black  letter  is  fcarcely  diltin- 
guilhable  from  Innogen,  the  wife  of  Brute,  King  of  Britain. 
There  too  he  found  the  name  of  Cloten,  who,  when  the  line  of 
Brute  was  at  an  end,  was  one  of  the  five  kings  that  governed 
Britain.     Cloten,  or  Cloton,  was  King  of  Cornwall.    Malone. 
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I  fomething  fear  my  father's  wrath  ;  but  nothing, 

(Always  relerv'd  my  holy  cliity,)^  what 

His  rage  can  do  on  me :  You  muft  be  gone  ; 

And  I  fhall  here  abide  the  hourly  fhot 

Of  angry  eyes  ;  not  comforted  to  live, 

But  that  there  is  this  jewel  in  the  world. 

That  I  may  fee  again. 

Post.  My  queen  !  my  miftrefs ! 

O,  lady,  weep  no  more  ;  left  I  give  caufe 
To  be  fufpedled  of  more  tendernefs 
Than  doth  become  a  man  !  I  will  remain 
The  loyal'ft  hufband  that  did  e'er  plight  troth. 
My  refidence  in  Rome  at  one  Philario's ; 
Who  to  my  father  was  a  friend,  to  me 
Known  but  by  letter :  thither  write,  my  queen. 
And  with  mine  eyes  I'll  drink  the  words  you  fend^ 
Though  ink  be  made  of  gall.s 

Re-enter  Queen. 

Queen.  Be  brief,  I  pray  you  : 

If  the  king  come,  I  fhall  incur  'I  know  not 
How  much  of  his  difpleafure : — Yet  I'll  move  him 

\Jfide, 
To  walk  this  way :  I  never  do  him  wrong. 
But  he  does  buy  my  injuries,  to  be  friends ; 


*  {Always  refervd  my  holy  duty,)']  I  fay  I  do  not  fear  my  fa-? 
ther,  fo  far  as  I  may  fay  it  without  breach  of  duty.    Johnson. 

^  Though  ink  le  made  q/'gall.]  Shakfpeare,  even  in  this  poor 
conceit,  has  confounded  the  vegetable  galls  ufed  in  ink,  with  the 
animal  gall,  fuppofed  to  be  bitter.     Johnson. 

The  poet  might  mean  either  the  vegetable  or  the  animal  galls 
with  equal  propriety,  as  the  vegetable  gall  is  bitter  ;  and  I  have 
feen  an  ancient  receipt  for  making  ink,  beginning,  "  Take  of 
the  black  juice  of  the  gall  of  oxen  two  ounces,"  &c. 

Steevens. 
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Pays  dear  for  my  offences.  [^E^xiL 

Post.  Should  we  be  taking  leave 

As  long  a  term  as  yet  we  have  to  live. 
The  loathnefs  to  depart  would  grow :  Adieu  ! 

Imo.  Nay,  flay  a  little : 
Were  you  iDut  riding  forth  to  air  yourfelf. 
Such  parting  were  too  petty.     Look  here,  love ; 
This  diamond  was  my  mother's :  take  it,  heart ; 
But  keep  it  till  you  woo  another  wife, 
When  Imogen  is  dead. 

Post.  How  !  how  !  another  ? — 

You  gentle  gods,  give  me  but  this  I  have, 
And  fear  up  my  embracements  from  a  next 
With  bonds  of  death  !^ — Remain  thou  here 

[^Putting  on  the  Ring. 
While  fenfe  can  keep  it  on  ?7  And  fweeteft,  fairell, 

*  And  fear  up  my  emhracements  from  a  next 

IFith  bonds  of  death  /]  Shakfpeare  may  poetically  call  the 
cere-cloths  in  which  the  dead  are  wrapped,  the  londs  of  death. 
If  fo,  we  fliould  read  cere  inftead  of  fear  : 

"  Why  thy  canoniz'd  bones  hearled  in  death, 
"  Have  burft  their  cerements  ?" 
To  fear  up,  is  properly  to  clofe  jip  ly  lurning  ;  but  in  this 
paflage  the  poet  may  have  dropped  that  idea,  and  ufed  the  word 
limply  for  to  clofe  up.     Steevens. 

May  not  fear  up,  here  mean  folder  up,  and  the  reference  be 
to  a  lead  coffin  ?  Perhaps  cerements  in  Hamlet's  addrefs  to  the 
Ghoft,  was  ufed  for  fearnients  in  the  fame  ftnfe.     Henley. 

I  believe  nothing  more  than  clofe  up  was  intended.  In  the 
fpelling-  of  the  lall  age,  however,  no  diilinftion  was  made  be- 
tween cere-cloth  and  fear-cloth.  Cole,  in  his  Latin  DiSiionary, 
^Q79y  explains  the  word  cerot  by , /ear-cloth.  Shakfpeare  there- 
foi'e  certainly  might  have  had  that  pra6tice  in  his  thoughts. 

Malone. 

'  Jf^hile  fenfe  can  keep  it  on  !~\  This  exprefiion,  I  fuppofe, 
means,  ivhile  fenfe  can  maintain  its  operations ;  while  fenfe  con- 
tinues  to  have  its  ufual  power.  That  to  keep  on  fignifies  to  con- 
tinue in  a  ftate  of  adion,  is  evident  from  the  following  palfage  in 
Othello  : 
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As  I  my  poor  felf  did  exchange  for  youy 
To  your  fo  infinite  lofs  ;  {o,  in  our  trifles 
I  flill  win  of  you  :  For  my  fake,  wear  this  ; 
It  is  a  manacle  ^  of  love ;  I'll  place  it 
Upon  this  faireft  prifoner. 

[Putting  a  Bracelet  on  her  Arrri^ 

Imo.  O,  the  gods  \ 

When  fhall  we  fee  again  ? 

" keeps  due  on 

"  To  the  Propontick"  &c. 
The  general  fenfe  of  Poflhumus's  declaration,  is  equivalent  to 
the  Roman  phrafCj — duvi  fpDitus  hos  regit  artus.     SteevenSo 

The  poet  [if  it  refers  to  the  ring]  ought  to  have  written — • 
can  keep  thee  on,  as  Mr.  Pope  and  the  three  fubfequent  editors 
read.  But  Shakfpeare  has  many  limilar  inaccuracies.  So,  in 
Julius  Catfar  : 

"  Cafca,  you  are  the  firft  that  rears  your  hand." 
inftead  of — his  liand.     Again,  in  The  Rape  uf  Liter ece  : 
"  Time's  office  is  to  calm  contending  kings, 
"  To  unmalk  falfehood,  and  bring  truth  to  light, — ■ 
"  To  ruinate  proud  buildings  with  thy  hours, — ." 
inftead  of — his  hours.     Again,  in  the  third  A6t  of  the  play  be- 
fore us  : 

"■ Euriphile, 

"  Thou  waft  their  nurie;  they  took  ^Ace  for  their  mother, 
"  And  every  day  do  honour  to  her  grave."     Malone. 

As  none  of  our  author's  produtSlions  were  revifed  by  himfelf  as 
they  pafled  from  the  theatre  through  tlie  prefs  ;  and  as  Julius 
Ccefar  and  Cymheline  are  among  the  plays  which  originally  ap- 
peared in  the  blundering  firft  folio ;  it  is  hardly  fair  to  charge 
irregularities  on  the  poet,  of  which  his  publiftiers  alone  might 
have  been  guilty.  I  muft  therefore  take  leave  to  fet  down  the 
prefent,  and  many  fimilar  off^ences  againft  the  eftabliflied  rules  of 
language,  under  the  article  of  Hemingifms  and  Condelifms  }  and, 
as  fuch,  in  my  opinion,  they  ought,  without  ceremony,  to  be 
correfted. 

The  inftance  brought  from  The  Rape  of  Lucrecc  might  only 
have  been  a  compofitorial  inaccuracy,  like  thofe  which  have  oc- 
calionally  happened  in  the  courfe  of  our  prefent  republication. 

Steevens. 

'  a  manacle — ]     K  manacle  properly  means  what  we 

now  call  a  liand-cuff,     Steevens. 
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Enter  Cymbeline  and  Lords. 

FosT.  Alack,  the  king! 

Ctm.  Thou  bafeft  thing,  avoid !  hence,  from  my 
fight ! 
If,  after  this  command,  thou  fraught  the  court 
With  thy  unworthinels,  thou  dielt :  Away  ! 
Thou  art  poifon  to  my  blood. 

Post.  The  gods  protect  you  ! 

And  blefs  the  good  remainders  of  the  court ! 
I  am  gone.  \_Exit, 

Imo.  There  cannot  be  a  pinch  in  death 

More  fharp  than  this  is.^ 

Cym.  O  disloyal  thing. 

That  fhouldTt  repair  my  youth  ;^  thou  heapefl 
A  year's  age  on  me  !^ 

'  There  cannot  le  a  pinch  in  death. 
More  Jharp  than  this  is.']     So,  in  King  Henry  VllI : 

"  it  is  a  fufferance,  panging 

*'  As  foul  and  body's  parting."     Malone. 

'  That  Jlioulctji  repair  my  youth  ;]  i.  e.  renovate  my  youth  ; 
make  me  young  again.  So,  in  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  iQog  : 
"  —  as  for  him,  he  brought  his  difeafe  hither  :  here  he  doth  but 
repair  it."     Again,  in  Alls  well  that  ends  well : 

" it  much  repairs  me, 

"  To  talk  of  your  good  fatlier."     Malone. 

Again,  in  Pericles  : 

"  Thou  giv'ft  me  fomewhat  to  repair  myfelf." 

Steeveks. 

* tliou  heapefi 

A  year's  age  on  7»e/]  The  obvious  fenfe  of  this  paffage,  on 
which  feveral  experiments  have  been  made,  is  in  fome  degree 
countenanced  by  what  follows  in  another  fcene  : 

"  And  ever)-^  day  that  comes,  comes  to  decay 
"  A  days  work  in  him." 
Dr.  Warburton  would  read  "  A  yare  (i.  e,  a  fpeedy)  age  j"  Sir 
T.  Hanmer  would  reftore  the  metre  by  a  fupplemental  epithet : 
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Imo.  I  befeech  you,  fir. 

Harm  not, yourfelf  with  your  vexation;  I 
Am  fenfelefs  of  your  wrath  ;  a  touch  more  rare 
Subdues  all  pangs,  all  fears.3 

•  thou  heapejl  many 


A  years  age  &c. 
and  Dr.  Johnfon  would  give  us  : 

Years^  ages,  on  me ! 
I  prefer  the  additional  word  introduced  by  Sir  Thomas  Harr* 
mer,  to  all  the  other  attempts  at  emendation.  "  Many  a  year's 
age,"  is  an  idea  of  fome  weight :  but  if  Cymheline  meant  to  fay 
that  his  daughter's  condu6t  made  him  precifely  one  year  older, 
his  conceit  is  unworthy  both  of  himfelf  and  Shakfpeare. — I  would 
read  with  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer.     Steevens. 

^  a  touch  7«ore  rare 

Subdues  all  pangs,  all  fears.']  A  touch  more  rare,  may  mean 
a  nobler  paj/ion.     Johnson. 

A  touch  more  rare  is  Undoubtedly  a  more  exfjuijite  feeling-,  a 
fuperior  fenfation.     So,  in  yintony  and  Cleopatra,  Ad  I.  fc.  il: 
"  The  death  of  Fulvia,  with  more  urgent  touches, 
"  Do  ftrongly  fpeak  to  us." 
Again,  in  The  Tempeji  : 

*'  Haft  thou,  which  art  but  air,  a  touch,  a  feeling 
"  Of  their  affliaions  ?"  &c. 
A  touch  is  not  unfrequently  ufed,  by  other  ancient  writers,  in 
this  fenfe.     So,  in  Daniel's  Hymens  Triumph,  a  mafque,  l623  : 
"  You  muft  not,  Philis,  be  fo  fenfible 
*'  Of  thefe  fiuall  touches  which  your  paflion  makes." 
*'  .         Small  touches,  Lydia  !  do  you  count  them  fmall  ?" 
Again  : 

''  When  pleafure  leaves  q.  touch  at  laft 
"  To  fhew  that  it  was  ill," 
Again,  in  Daniel's  Cleopatra,  15t)9  : 

"  So  deep  we  feel  impreffed  in  our  blood 
"  That  touch  which  nature  with  our  breath  did  give." 
Laftly,  as  Dr.  Farmer  obfei-ves  to  me,  in  Fraunce's  loyckurch. 
He  is  fpeaking  of  Mars  and  Venus :  "  When  fweet  tickling 
joyes  of  tutching  came  to  the  higheft  poynt,  when  two  were 
one,"  &c.     Steevens. 

A  paflage  in  King  Lear  will  fully  illuftrate  Imogen's  meaning: 
"  •  where  the  greater  malady  is  lix'd, 

"  The  lelfer  is  fcarce  felt."     Malone. 
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Cru.  Pad:  grace  ?  obedience  ? 

Imo.  Pafl  hope,  and  in  defpair;  that  way,  pad 
grace. 

Cym.  That  might'fl  have  had  the  fole  Ton  of  my 
queen ! 

Tmo.  O  blefs'd,  that  I  might  not !  I  chofe  an  eagle. 
And  did  avoid  a  puttock.4 

CrM,  Thou  took'fl  a  beggar  ;  would'fl  have  made 
my  throne 
A  feat  for  bafenefs. 

Imo.  No  ;  I  rather  added 

A  kiftre  to  it. 

Ctm.  O  thou  vile  one  ! 

Imo.  Sir, 

It  is  your  fault  that  I  have  lov'd  Pofthumus  : 
You  bred  him  as  my  play-fellow  ;  and  he  is 
A  man,  worth  any  woman  ;  overbuys  me 
Almoft  the  fum  he  pays.5 

CiM,  What ! — art  thou  mad  ! 

Imo.  Almoft,  fir  :  Heaven  reflore  me  ! — 'Would 
I  were 
A  neat-herd's  daughter  !  and  my  Leonatus 
Our  neighbour  (hepherd's  fon  1 

*  a  puttock.]  A  kite.     Johnson. 

A  puttock  is  a  mean  degenerate  fpecies  of  hawk,  too  worthlefs 
to  deferve  training.     Steevens. 

^  '  overluys  me 

Almojl  the  fum  he  pays.']  So  fmall  is  my  value,  and  fo  great  is 
his,  that  in  the  purchafe  he  has  made  (for  which  he  paid  himfelf,) 
for  much  the  greater  part,  and  nearly  the  whole,  of  what  he  has 
given,  he  has  nothing  in  return.  The  moft  minute  portion  of 
iiis  worth  would  be  too  high  a  price  for  the  wife  he  has  acquired. 

Malone. 
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Re-enter  Queen* 

Cjm.  ThoLi  foollfh  thing  !— » 

They  were  again  together :  you  have  done 

[To  the  Queen. 
Not  after  our  commanch     Away  with  her, 
And  pen  her  up. 

Queen.    .  'Befeech  your  patience : — Peace, 

Dear  lady  daughter,  peace  ; — Sweet  fovereign. 
Leave  us  to  ourfelves ;    and  make  yourfelf    fosne 

comfort 
Out  of  your  bed  advice."^ 

Cym.  Nay,  let  her  languifh. 

A  drop  of  blood  a  day  ;'  and,  being  aged. 
Die  of  this  folly  !  [Exit, 

Enter  Pisanio. 

Queen.  Fye  ! — you  mud  give  way : 

Here  is  your  fervant. — How  now,  fir  ?  What  news  ? 

Pis.  My  lord  your  fon  drew  on  my  mafter. 

Queen.  Ha  I 

No  harm,  I  truft,  is  done  ? 

Pis.  There  might  have  been. 

But  that  my  mafter  rather  play'd  than  fought. 


* your  lejl  advice.']    i.  e.  confederation,  refiedion.     So, 

in  Meajure  for  Men  fare  : 

"  But  did  repent  me  after  more  of/yfce."     Steevexs. 
'       .     let  her  languijh 
A  drop  of  blood  a  day  5]    "VVe  meet  with  a  congenial  form 
of  raaledi6lion  in  Othello  : 

*'  — —. —  may  his  pernicious  foul 

*'  Hot  half  a  grain  a  day  !"     Steevens. 
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And  had  no  help  of  anger  :  they  were  parted 
By  gentlemen  at  hand. 

QuE£N.  I  am  very  glad  on't. 

Imo.  Your  fon's  my  father's  friend ;  he  takes  his 
part. — 
To  draw  upon  an  exile  ! — O  brave  fir  ! — 
I  would  they  were  in  Africk  both  together ; 
Myfelf  by  with  a  needle,  that  I  might  prick 
The  goer  back. — Why  came  you  from  your  mafler  ? 

Pis.  On  his  command  :  He  would  not  fuffer  me 
To  bring  him  to  the  haven  :  left  thefe  notes 
Of  what  commands  I  fhould  be  fubje6l  to. 
When  it  pleas'd  you  to  employ  me. 

Qu£EN.  This  hath  been 

Your  faithful  fervant :  I  dare  lay  mine  honour, 
He  will  remain  fo. 

Pis.  I  humbly  thank  your  highnefs. 

Queen.  Pray,  walk  a  while. 

Imo.  About  fome  half  hour  hence, 

I  pray  you,  fpeak  with  me :  you  fhall,  at  leafl. 
Go  fee  my  lord  aboard :  for  this  time,  leave  me. 


SCENE  iir. 

jt4  pub  lick  Place. 

Enter  Clot  en,  and  Two  Lords. 

1  Lord.  Sir,  I  would  advife  you  to  fhift  a  fhirt ; 
the  violence  of  a6lion  hath  made  you  reek  as  a  fa- 
crifice  :  Where  air  comes  out,  air  comes  in  :  there's 
none  abroad  fo  wholefome  as  that  you  vent, 
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Clo.  If  my  fliirt  were  bloody,  then  to  fhift  li-^ 
Have  I  hurt  him  ? 

2  Lord.  No,  faith ;  not  fo  much  as  his  patience. 

\_4fide, 

1  Lord,  Hurt  him  ?  his  body's  a  pafTable  car- 
cafs,  if  he  be  not  hurt :  it  is  a  thoroughfare  for 
Iteel,  if  it  be  not  hurt. 

2  Lord.  His  fteel  was  in  debt ;  it  went  o'the 
backfide  the  town.  [_Jfide. 

Clo.  The  villain  would  riot  fland  me. 

2  Lord.  No ;  but  he  fled  forward  (till,  toward 
your  face.^  [^Afide, 

1  Lord.  Stand  you  !  You  have  land  enough  of 
your  own  :  but  he  added  to  your  having  ;  gave  you 
fome  ground. 

2  Lord.  As  many  inches  as  you  have  oceans  : 
Puppies !  [^Afide. 

Clo.  I  would,  they  had  not  come  between  us. 

2  Lord.  So  would  I,  till  you  had  meafured  how 
long  a  fool  you  were  upon  the  groilnd.  \_AJide. 

Clo.  And  that  fhe  fhould  love  this  fellow,  and 
refufe  me ! 

2  Lord.  If  it  be  a  fin  to  make  a  true  eledhon, 
fhe  is  damned.  [yijide. 

1  Lord.  Sir,  as  I  told  you  always,  her  beauty  and 
her  brain  go  not  together  :?  She's  a  good  lign,  but 
I  have  feen  fmall  refledlion  of  her  wit.'' 

*  hefledforwardjiill,  toward  your  face.']     So,  in  7Voi- 

lus  and  CreJ/ida  : 

"  — —  thou  (lialt  hunt  a  lion,  that  will  fly 
"  With  his  face  backward."     Steevens, 

-•  her  beauty  and  her  brain  go  not  together  ;]     I  believe 


the  lord  means  to  fpeak  a  fentence,  "  Sir,  as  I  told  you  always, 
beau^  and  brain  go  not  together."     Johnsox. 
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2  Lord.  She  fliines  not  upon  fools,  left  the  re- 
fle6lion  fhould  hurt  her.  [^yifide, 

Clo.  Come,  I'll  to  my  chamber :  'Would  there 
had  been  fome  hurt  done  ! 

2  Lord.  I  wilh  not  fo ;  unlets  it  had  been  the 
fall  of  an  afs,  which  is  no  great  hurt.  \_y4Jide. 

Clo.  You'll  go  with  us  ? 

1  Lord.  I'll  attend  your  lordfhip. 
Clo.  Nay,  come,  let's  go  together. 

2  Lord.  Well,  my  lord.  [^Exeunt. 


That  is,  are  not  equal,  "  ne  vont  pas  de  pair."  A  limilar  ex- 
prellion  occurs  in  The  Laws  of  Candy,  where  Gonzalo,  fpeak- 
ii3g  of  Erota,  fays  : 

" and  walks 

"  Her  tongue  the  fame  gait  with  her  wit  ?"   M.  Mason'. 

'  Shes  a  goodjlgn,  hut  I  have  fee n  finall  refleSiion  of  her 
unt.~\  She  has  a  fair  outfide,  a  fpecious  appearance,  but  no  wit. 
O  quanta f pedes,  cerebrum  non  habet!  Phcedrus.     Edwards. 

I  believe  the  poet  meant  nothing  by  Jign,  but  fair  outward 
fliow.     Johnson. 

The  fame  allufion  is  common  to  other  writers.  So,  in  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn: 

"  • • a  common  trull, 

"  A  tempting /i'^w,  and  curioully  fet  forth, 
**  To  draw  in  riotous  guefts." 
Again,  in  The  Elder  Brother,  by  the  fame  authors  : 

"  Stand  ttill,  ihoKkfign  of  man." 
To  underftand  the  whole  force  of  Shakfpeare's  idea,  it  fhould 
be  remembered,  that  anciently  almoft  every  Jign  had  a  mbtto^  or 
fome  attetnpt  at  a  witticifm,  underneath  it.     Steevens. 

In  a  fubfequent  fcene,  lachimo  fpeaking  of  Imogen,  fays : 
"  All  of  her,  that  is  out  of  door,  moft  rich  ! 
*'  If  fhe  be  fo  furnifh'd  with  a  mirid  fo  rare, 
"  She  is  alone  the  Arabian  bird."    Malone. 
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SCENE  IV. 

ji  Room  in  Cymbeline's  Palace. 

Enter  Imogen  and  Pisanio. 

}mo.  I  would  thou  grew'ft  unto  the  fhores  o*the 
haven, 
And  queftion'dft  every  fail :  if  he  fhould  write. 
And  1  not  have  it,  'twere  a  paper  loft 
As  ofFer'd  mercy  is.^     What  was  the  lall 
That  he  fpake  to  thee  ? 

P/5.  'Twas,  His  queen,  his  queen  / 

Jmo.  Then  wav'd  his  handkerchief? 

Pis,  And  kifs'd  it,  madam. 

Imo.  Senfelefs  linen  !  happier  therein  than  I ! — - 
And  that  was  all  ? 

Pjs,    ,  No,  madam  ;   for  fo  long 

As  he  could  make  me  with  this  eye  or  ear  ^ 

a . , 'latere  a  paper  Iqfl, 

As  offer'd  mercy  isj]  I  believe  the  poet's  meaning  is,  that 
the  lofs  of  that  paper  would  prove  as  fatal  to  her,  as  the  lofs  of  a 
pardon  to  a  condemned  criminal. 

A  thought  refembling  this,  occurs  in  All's  welljhat  ends  well: 
"  Like  a  remorfeful  pardon  flowly  can%d."   Steevens. 

' -{vith  this  eye  or  ear — ]      [Old  copy — his  eye,  ^c] 

But  how  could  Pofthumus  make  hlmfelf  diftinguiflied  by  his  car 
to  Pifanio  ?  By  his  tongue  he  might  to  the  other's  ear,  and  this 
was  certainly  Shakfpeare's  intention.     We  muft  therefore  read : 

As  he  could  make  me  with  this  eye,  or  ear, 

DiJtinguiJJi  him  from  others, 

The  expreflion  is  SsiKny.u:;,  as  the  Greeks  term  it  :  the  p^i'tv 
fpeaking  points  to  the  part  fpoken  of.     Wakbi'rton. 
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Diftinguifli  him  from  others,  he  did  keep 
The  deck,  with  glove,  or  hat,  or  handkerchief. 
Still  waving,  as  the  fits  and  fiirs  of  his  mind 
Could  beft  exprefs  how  flow  his  foul  fail'd  on. 
How  fwift  his  fhip. 

Imo.  Thoa  (hould'ft  have  madje  him 

As  little  as  a  crow,  or  lefs,^  ere  left 
To  after- eye  him. 

Pis.  Madam,  fo  I  did. 

SirT.  Hanmer  alters  it  thus  : 

. ■ for  fo  long 

^s  he  could  mark  77ie  his  eye,  or  I 

Diftinguijh 

The  reafon  of  Sir  T.  Hanmer's  reading  was,  that  Pifanio  dc- 
fcribes  noaddrefs  made  to  the  ear.     Johnsox. 

This  defcription,  and  what  follows  it,  feems  imitated  from  the 
eleventh  Book  of  Ovid's  Meiamorphnjis.  See  Golding's  traufla- 
tion,  p.  J 46,  b.  &c  : 

"  She  lifting  up  hir  watrie  eies  beheld  her  hufband") 

(land  j 

"  Upon  the  hatches  making  fignes  by  becking  with  I 

his  hand:  ; 

"  And  (he  made  (ignes  to  him  againe.     And  after  .that  I 

the  land  J 

"  Was  farre  removed  from  the  (hip,  and  that  the  fight 

began 
"  To  be  unable  to  difcerne  the  face  of  any  man, 
"  As  long  as  ere  (he  could  (lie  lookt  upon  the  rowing 

keele. 
"  And  when  die  could  no  longer  time  for  diftance  ken  it 

weele, 
"  She  looked  (till  upon  the  failcs  that  flaiked  with  the 

wind 
*'  Upon  the  maft.     And  when  ihe  could  the  failes  no 

longer  (ind, 
*'  She  gate  hir  to  hir  emtie  bed  with   fad  and  forie 

hart,"  &c.     Steevens. 

*  As  little  as  a  crow,  or  lefs,']  This  comparifon  may  be  il- 
luftrated  by  the  following  in  King  Lear: 

"  the  crows  that  wing  the  midway  air, 

"  Showfcarce/o  grofs  as  beetles."    Steevens". 
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Imo.    I   would    have  broke   mine    eye-ftrings ; 

crack'd  them,  but 
To  look  upon  him  ;  till  the  diminution 
Of  Tpace  had  pointed  him  fharp  as  my  needle  :5 
Nay,  follow'd  him,  till  he  had  melted  from 
The  fmallnefs  of  a  gnat  to  air ;  and  then 
Have  turn'd  mine  eye,  and  wept. — But,  good  Pi- 

fanio, 
When  fhall  we  hear  from  him  ? 

Pis.  Be  aflTur'd,  madam. 

With  his  next  vantage.*^ 

Imo.  I  did  not  take  my  leave  of  him,  but  had 
Moft  pretty  things  to  fay :  ere  I  could  tell  him. 
How  I  would  think  on  him,  at  certain  hours. 
Such  thoughts,  and  fuch ;  or  I  could  make  him  fwear 
The  fhes  of  Italy  fhould  not  betray 
Mine  intereft,  and  his  honour;  or  have  charg'd  him, 
'  At  the  fixth  hour  of  morn,  at  noon,  at  midnight, 
To  encounter  me  with  orifons,^  for  then 
I  am  in  heaven  for  him  ;^  or  ere  I  could 
Give  him  that  parting  kifs,  which  I  had  fet 

s  , — '■ —  till  the  diminution 

Of  fpace  had  pointed  himJJiarp  as  my  needle  .•]  The  dimi-' 
nution  of  fpace,  is  the  diminution  of  which  /pace  is  the  caufe. 
Trees  are  killed  by  a  blafl:  of  lightning,  that  is,  by  blajiing,  not 
llajled  lightning.     Johnson. 

*. next  \anXzgG.']     meyii  opportunity.    Johnson. 

So,  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor  : 

"  And  when  the  dotlor  fpies  his  vantage  ripe,"  &c. 

Steevens. 
'  encoujifer  me  with  orifons,']    i.  e.  meet  me  with  reci- 
procal piayer.     So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  See,  ihey  encounter  thee  with  their  hearts'  thanks," 

Steevens, 
*  I  am  in  heaven  for  hiyn;']  My  folicitations  afcetdtS  heaven 
on  his  behalf.    Steevens. 
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Betwixt  two  charming  words,9  comes  in  my  father. 
And,  Hke  the  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  nortli, 
Shakes  all  our  buds  from  growing.* 

5  ■  or  ere  I  could 

Give  him  thai  parting  hifs,  which  I  had  fet 
Betwixt  two  charming  words,']  Dr.  Warburton  pronounces 
as  abfolutely  as  if  he  had  been  prefent  at  their  parting,  that  thele 
two  charming  words  were — adieu  Pojihtimus;  but  as  Mr. 
Edwards  has  obferved,  "  fhe  muft  have  underftood  the  language 
of  love  very  little,  if  fhe  could  find  no  tenderer  exprcffion  of  it, 
than  the  name  by  which  every  one  called  her  hulband." 

Steevens. 

'  ■  like  the  tyrannous  Ireathing  of  the  north, 

Shakes  all  our  buds/rom  growing!]     i.  e.  our  buds  of  love, 

as  our  author  has  elfewhere  exprefled  it,     Dr,  Warburton,  be- 

caufe  the  buds  of  flowers  are  here  alluded  to,  very  idly  reads — 

Shakes  all  our  buds  from  blowing. 

The  buds  oi  flowers  undoubtedly  are  meant,   and  Shaklpeare 
himfelf  has  told  us  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  that  they  groiv  : 
"  This  bud  of  love,  by  fummer's  ripening  breath 
"  May  prove  a  beauteous^oM'tjr,  when  next  we  meet." 

Malone. 

A  bud  without  any  diflinft  idea,  whether  of  flower  or  fruit,  is 

a  natural  reprefentation  of  any  thing  incipient  or  immature  ;  and 

the  buds  of  flowers,  if  flowers  are  meant,  grow  to  flowers,  as  the 

buds  of  fruits  grow  to  fruits.     Johnson. 

Dr.  Warburton's  emendation  may  in  fome  meafure  be  con- 
firmed by  tliofe  beautiful  lines  in  The  Tzio  Arable  Kinfmen, 
which  I  have  no  doubt  were  written  by  Shaklpeare.  Emilia  is 
fpeaking  of  a  rofe  : 

•'  It  is  the  very  emblem  of  a  maid. 

"  For  when  the  weft  wind  courts  her  gentily, 

"  How  modeftly  (lie  blows  and  paints  the  fun 

*'  With  her  chafte  bluflies  ? — when  the  north  comes  near 

her 
"  Rude  and  impatient,  then  like  chaflity, 
*'  She  locks  her  beauties  in  the  bud  again, 
'  "  And  leaves  him  to bafe  briars."     Farmer. 

I  think  the  old  reading  may  be  fufEciently  fupported  by  the 
following  pafTage  in  the  18th  Sonnet  of  our  author  : 

"  Rough  winds  diofliake\he  darling  buds  of  May." 
Again,  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  : 

"  Confounds  thy  fame,  as  whirlwinds ^m^e  fair  buds." 
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Enter  a  Lady. 

Ljdt.  The  queen,  madam, 

Delires  your  higbnefs'  company. 

Imo.  Thofe  things  I  bid  you  do,  get  them  de- 
Ipatch'd. — 
I  will  attend  the  queen, 

Pis,  Madam,  I  fhall. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  V. 

Rome.     An  Apartment  in  Philario's  Houfe. 

Enter  Philario,   Iachimo,^   a  Frenchman,  a 
Dutchman,  aiid  a  Spaniard. 3 

Iach.  Believe  it,  fir :  I  have  feen  him  in  Britain  : 
he  was  then  of  a  crefcent  note ;  expected  to  prove 
fo  worthy,  as  fince  he  bath  been  allowed  the  namQ 


Lyiy,  in  his  Euphues,  1581,  as  Mr.  Holt  White  obferves,  has 
a  fimilar  expreliion  :  "  The  zi'lndejhaketh  off  the  blojjbme,  as 
well  as  the  fruit,"     Steevexs. 

*  lachimo,']     The  name  of  Glacomn  occurs  in  The  Two 

Ocntlemen  of  Fenice,  a  novel,  which  immediately  follo^vs  that 
of  Rhomco  and  Julieita  in  the  fecond  tome  of  Painter's  Palace 
cf  Pleajure.     Maloke. 

^  a  Dutchman,  and  a  Spaniard.]     Thus  the  old  copy  j 

•but  Mynheer,  and  the  Don,  are  mute  charatters. 

Shakfpeare,  however,  derived  this  circumllance  from  what- 
ever tranflation  of  the  original  novel  he  made  ufe  of.  Thus,  in 
the  ancient  one  defcribcd  in  our  Prolegomena  to  this  drama  : 
"  Howe  iiii  merchauntes  met  all  togyther  in  on  wAy,  whyche 
were  of  iiii  dyyerfelandes,"  &c.     Stbevens, 
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of:  but  I  could  then  have  looked  on  liim  without 
the  help  of  admiration  ;  though  the  catalogue  of 
his  endowments  had  been  tabled  by  his  fide^  and  I 
to  perufe  him  by  items. 

Phi.  You  fpeak  of  him  when  he  was  lefs  fur-' 
nifhed,  than  now  he  is,  wdth  that  which  makes  him  ^ 
both  without  and  within. 

French.  I  have  feen  him  in  France  :  we  had  very 
many  there,  could  behold  the  fun  with  as  firm  eyes 
as  he. 

Iach.  This  matter  of  marrying  his  king's  daugh- 
ter, (wherein  he  mufl  be  weighed  rather  by  her 
value,  than  his  own,)  words  him,  I  doubt  riot,  a 
great  deal  from  the  matter. 5 

French.  And  then  his  banifhment : 

Iach.  Ay,  and  the  approbation  of  thofe,  that 
%veep  this  lamentable  divorce,  under  her  colours,^ 
are  wonderfully  to  extend  him  ;''  be  it  but  to  for- 

1  -makes  him—']  In  the  fenfe  in  which  we  fay.  This 

wWl  make  or  mar  yon.     Johnson.  v 

So,  in  Othello  : 

" This  is  the  night 

"  That  either  makes  me,  or  fordoes  me  quite." 

Steevens, 

Makes  him,  in  the  text,  means  Joryns  him.     M.Mason. 

^  u'o-ds  him, a  great  deal  from  the  matter,"]  Makes 

the  defcription  of  him  very  diflant  from  the  truth.    Johnson, 

*  '  under  her  colours,]    Under  her  banner  j  by  her  influ- 

ence.    Johnson. 

^  and  the  approbation  of  thofe, are  wonderfully  to 

extend  him  ;]  This  grammatical  inaccuracy  is  common  in  Shak- 
fpeare's  plays.     So,  in  Julius  Ccpfar  : 

"  The  pojlure  of  your  blows  are  yet  unknown." 
[See  Vol.  XVI.  p.  397,  n.  4.]     The  modern  editors,  however, 
read — approbations. 

Extend  has  here  the  fame  meaning  as  in  a  former  fcene.     See 
p.40a,  n.4. 
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tify  her  judgment,  which  elfe  an  eafy  battery  might 
Jay  flat,  for  taking  a  beggar  without  more  quality.^ 
But  how  comes  it,  he  is  to  fojourn  with  you  ?  How 
creeps  acquaintance  ? 

Phi.  His  father  and  I  were  foldiers  together ;  to 


I  perceive  no  inaccuracy  on  the  prefent  occalion.  "  This 
matter  of  his  marrying  his  king's  daughter," — "  and  then  his 
banifliment  j" — '*  and  the  approbation  of  thofe,"  &:c.  "  are  (i.  e. 
all  thefe  circumftances  united)  wonderfully  to  extend  him." 

Steevens. 

^  without  more  quality 7^    The  folio  reads  lefs  quality. 

Mr.  Rowe  firll  made  the  alteration.     Steevens. 

Whenever/^'  or  7?2ore  is  to  be  joined  with  a  verb  denoting 
want,  or  a  prepofition  of  a  limilar  import,  Shakfpeare  never 
fails  to  be  entangled  in  a  grammatical  inaccuracy,  or  rather,  to 
ufe  words  that  exprefs  the  very  contrary  of  what  he  means.  In 
a  note  on  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  I  have  proved  this  incontel^ably, 
by  comparing  a  palFage  limilar  to  that  in  the  text  with  the  words 
of  Plutarch  on  which  it  is  formed.     The  pafTage  is  : 

"  I — condemn  myfelf  to  lack 

"  The  courage  of  a  woman^  lefs  noble  mind 

"  Than  {he—." 
Again,  in  The  Winters  Tale: 

" I  ne'er  heard  yet 

"  That  any  of  thefe  bolder  vices  wanted 

"  Lefs  impudence,  to  gainfay  what  they  did^ 

"  Than  to  perform  it  firft." 
Again,  in  King  Lear  : 

" 1  have  hope 

"  You  lefs  know  how  to  valiie  her  deferts 

"  Than  Ibe  to  [cant  her  duty." 
See  note  on  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Aft  IV,  fc.  xii.  Mr.  Rowe 
and  all  the  fubfequent  editors  read — without  more  quality,  and 
fo  undoubtedly  Shakfpeare  ought  to  have  written.  On  the  Itage, 
an  aftor  may  reftify  fuch  petty  errors  ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  an 
editor  to  exhibit  what  his  author  wrote.     Malone. 

As  on  this  occafion,  and  feveral  others,  we  can  only  tell  what 
Flemings  and  Condel  printed,  inftead  of  knowing,  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty,  what  Shakfpeare  wrote,  I  have  not  difturbed 
Mr.  Rowe's  emendation,  which  leaves  a  clear  paflage  to  the 
reader,  if  he  happens  to  prefer  an  obvious  fenfe  to  no  fenfe  at  all. 

Steevens. 
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whom  I  have  been  often  bound  for  no  lefs  than  my 
life : ' 

Enter  Posthumus. 

Here  cones  the  Briton :  Let  him  be  fo  entertained 
amongf  you,  as  fuits,  with  gentlemen  of  your 
knowii^,  to  a  ftranger  of  his  quality. — I  befeech 
you  all,  be  better  known  to  this  gentleman ;  whom 
I  comnend  to  you,  as  a  noble  friend  of  mine: 
How  worthy  he  is,  I  will  leave  to  appear  hereafter, 
rather  than  ftory  him  in  nis  own  hearing. 

Irench.  Sir,  we  have  known  together  in  Or- 
lea»s. 

Post.  Since  when  I  have  been  debtor  to  you 
fo'  courtefies,  which  I  will  be  ever  to  pay,  and  yet 

piy  ftill.9 

French.  Sir,  you  o'er-rate  my  poor  kindnefs :  I 
vas  glad  I  did  atone  my  countryman  and  you;'  it 
lad  been  pity,  you  fhould  have  been  put  together 
,vith  fo  mortal  a  purpofe,  as  then  each  bore,  upon 
.mportance  of  fo  flight  and  trivial  a  nature.-      , 


®  -irhich  I  will  he  ever  to  pay,  and  yet  pay  Jiill.']     So. 

in  All's  well  that  ends  well : 

"  Which  I  will  ever  pay,  and  pay  again, 
"  When  I  have  found  it." 
Again,  in  our  author's  30th  Sonnet  : 

"  Which  I  new  pay,  as  if  not  pay'd  before," 

Malone, 

'  / did  atone  £5*0.]  To  atone,  fignifies  in  this  place  to  re- 

ccncile.     So,  Ben  Jonfon,  in  The  Silent  JFoman  : 

"  There  had  been  fome  hope  to  atone  you." 
/gain,,  in  Hey  wood's  Englijh  Traveller,   l633  : 

"  The  conftable  is  call'd  to  atone  the  broiL" 
lee  Vol,  XVI.  p.  199,  n.  8.     Steevens. 

^  upon  impoviance  of  fo  Jlight  and  trivial  a   naiiirn:^ 
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Post.  By  your  pardon,  fir,  I  was  th'en  a  young 
traveller :  rather  fhunned  to  go  even  wth  what  I 
heard,  than  in  my  every  a<5lion  to  be  o^uided  by 
others'  experiences :3  but,  upon  my  menled  judg- 
ment, (if  I  offend  not  to  lay  it  is  mended,)  my 
quarrel  was  not  altogether  flight. 

French.  'Faith,  yes,  to  be  put  to  the  arbitre- 
ment  of  fwords;  and  by  fuch  two,  that  woald,  by 
all  likelihood,  have  confounded  one  the  otl'er,4  or 
or  have  fallen  both. 

Iach.  Can  we,  with  manners,  afk  what  wis  the 
difference  ? 

French.  Safely,  I  think  :  'twas  a  contentioi  in 
publick,  which  may,  without  contradiction, 5  fiffer 
the  report.  It  was  much  like  an  argument  iliat 
fell  out  laft  night,  where  each  of  us  fell  in  pr.ife 

Importance  Is  here,  as  ellewhere  ifi  Shakfpearej  importuniv, 
inliigation.     See  Vol,  V.  p.  4l6,  n.  2.     Malone. 

So,  in  Twelfth-Night :  "  Maria  wrote  the  letter  at  Sir  Tobjs 
great  importance."     Again,  in  King  John  : 

"  At  our  importance  hither  is  he  come."     Steevens. 

'  rather  ^flinnned  to  go  even  with  ii'hat  I  heard,  &c.' 

This  is  expreffed  with  a  kind  of  fantaltical  perplexity.  Hi 
means,  I  was  then  willing  to  take  for  my  diretlion  the  experienc( 
of  others,  more  than  fuch  intelligence  as  I  had  gathered  myfelf 

Johnson. 

This  paflage  cannot  bear  the  meaning  that  Johnfon  contends 
for,  Pofthumns  is  defcribing  a  prefumptuous  young  man,  as  he 
acknowledges  himfelf  to  have  been  at  that  time  3  and  means  to 
fay,  that  Ae  rather  ft udied  to  avoid  conducting  himfelf  ly  the 
opinions  of  other  people,  than  to  he  guided  by  their  experience. 
— To  take  for  direction  the  expei-ience  of  others,  would  be  a 
proof  of  wifdom,  not  of  prefumption.     M.Mason. 

■*  confounded  one  the  other,"]    To  confound,  in  our  ai- 

thor's  time,  fignified — to  deftroy.     See  Vol,  XII.  p.  308,  n.  2 

Malone 

*  which  may,  ivithout  contradiction,']  Which,  undoubt 

edly,  may  be  publickly  told.     Johnson. 
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of  our  country  miftreiTes  :  This  gentleman  at  that 
time  vouching,  (and  upon  warrant  of  bloody  af- 
firmation,) his  to  be  more  fair,  virtuous,  wife,  chafte, 
conftant-qualified,  and  lefs  attemptible,  than  any  the 
rareft  of  our  ladies  in  France. 

Iach.  That  lady  is  not  now  living  ;  or  this  gen- 
tleman's opinion,  by  this,  worn  out. 

Post.  She  holds  her  virtue  ftill,  and  I  my  mind. 

Iach.  You  mufi:  not  (o  far  prefer  her  'fore  ours 
of  Italy. 

Post.  Being  fo  far  provoked  as  I  was  in  France, 
I  would  abate  her  nothing  ;  though  I  profefs  myfelf 
her  adorer,  not  her  friend.^ 

* though  Iprofqfs  &c.]  Though  I  have  not  the  commoTi 

obligations  of  a  lover  to  his  miftrefs,  and  regard  her  not  with  the 
fondiiefs  of  a  friend^  but  the  reverence  of  an  adorer. 

JoHNSON^. 

The  fenfe  feems  to  require  a  tranfpofition  of  thefe  words,  and 
that  we  fliould  read  : 

Though  Iprofefs  myfelf  her  friend,  not  her  adorer. 
meaning  thereby  the  praifes  he  beftowed  on  her  arofe  from  his 
knowledge  of  her  virtues,  not  from  a  iuperititious  reverence  only. 
If  Pofthumus  wifhed  to  be  believed,  as  he  furely  did,  the  de- 
claring that  his  praifes  proceeded  from  adoration,  \yould  lefien 
the  credit  of  them,  and  counteraft  his  purpofe.  In  confirmation 
of  this  conjedure,  we  find  that  in  the  next  page  he  acknow- 
ledges her  to  be  his  wife. — lachimo  afterwards  fays  in  the  fame 
fenfe  : 

''  You  are  a  friend,  and  therein  the  wifer." 
Which  would  alfo  ferve  to  confirm  my  amendment,  if  it  were 
the  right  reading;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is.     M.  MAso>f. 

I  am  not  certain  that  the  foregoing  paflages  have  been  coni- 
pletely  underftood  by  either  commentator,  for  want  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  peculiar  fenfe  in  which  the  word  friend  may  have 
been  employed, 

A  friend  in  ancient  colloquial  language,  is  occafionally  fynony- 
rnous  to  a  paramour  or  inamorato  of  either  fex,  in  both  the  fa- 
vourable and  unfavourable  fenfe  of  that  word.  "  Save  you  friend 
Caffio!"  fays   Bianca  in  Othello;   and  Lucio,  in   Meafure fur 
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Ijch.  As  fair,  and  as  good,  (a  kind  of  hand-in^ 
hand  comparifon,)  had  been  fomething  too  fair, 
and  too  good,  for  any  lady  in  Britany.  If  fhe  went 
before  others  I  hav^e  feen,  as  that  diamond  of  yours 
out-Iuftres  many  I  have  beheld,  I  could  not  but  be- 
lieve (he  excelled  many :  but  I  have  not  feen  the 
moft  precious  diamond  that  is,  nor  you  the  lady.? 


Meafure,  informs  Ifabella  that  her  brother  Claudio  "  hath  got  hig 
friend  [Julietta]  with  child."  Friend,  in  Ihort,  is  one  of  thofe 
"  fond  adoptions  chrijiendoins  that  llinking  Cupid gojjips,"  many 
of  which  are  catalogued  by  Helen  in  All's  well  thai  ends  u-ell, 
and  friend  is  one  of  the  number  : 

"  A  mother,  and  a  raiftrefs,  and  a  friend, 

"  A  phoenix,  captain,  and  an  enemy." 
This  word,  though  with  fome  degradation,  is  ftil}  current  anaong 
the  harlotry  of  London,  who,  (like  Macheath's  doxies,)  as  often 
as  they  have  occafion  to  talk  about  their  abfent  keepers,  inva- 
riably call  them  their  friends.  In  this  fenfe  the  word  is  alfo 
ufed  by  lago,  in  Othello,  A6t  IV.  fc.  i : 

"  Or  to  be  naked  with  her  friend  abed." 

Pofthumus  means  to  beftow  the  moft  exalted  praife  on  Imogen, 
a  praife  the  more  valuable  as  it  was  the  refult  of  reafon,  not  of 
amorous  dotage.  I  make  my  avowal,  fays  he,  in  the  chara6ter 
of  her  adorer,  not  of  her  poffeflbr, — I  fpeak  of  her  as  a  being  I 
reverence,  not  as  a  beauty  whom  I  enjoy. — I  rather  profefs  to 
defcribe  her  with  the  devotion  of  a  worihipper,  than  the  raptures 
of  a  lover.  This  fenfe  of  the  word  alfo  appears  to  be  confirmed 
by  a  fubfequent  remark  of  lachimo  : 

"  You  are  a  friend,  and  therein  the  wifer." 
i,  e.  you  are  a  lover,  and  therefore  fhow  your  wifdom  In  op- 
pofing"  all  experiments  that  may  bring  your  lady's  chaftity  into 
quellion.     Steevens. 

7  If  flic  went  before  others  1  have  feen,  as  that  diamond  of 
yours  out-hiftres  many  I  have  beheld,  I  could  not  but  believe  Jhe 
excelled  many  ;  but  I  have  not  feen  the  vioji  precious  diamond 
that  is,  nor  you  the  lady.']  The  old  copy  reads — /  could  not  be- 
lieve fli(  excelled  many  ;  but  it  is  on  all  hands  allowed  that  the 
reafoning  of  lachimo,  as  it  ftands  there,  is  inconclufive.      .  - 

On  this  account.  Dr.  Warburton  reads,  omitting  the  word— • 
not,  "  I  could  believe  Ihe  excelled  many." 

Mr.  Heath  propofes  to  read,  "  I  could  hut  believe"  &c. 
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Post.  I  praifed  her  as  I  rated  her :  fo  do  I  my 
ftone. 

Iach.  What  do  you  efteem  it  at  ? 

Post.  More  than  the  world  enjoys. 

Iach.  Either  your  unparagoned  miftrefs  is  dead, 
or  fhe's  outprized  by  a  trifle. 

Post.  You  are  miftaken  :  the  one  may  be  fold,  or 
given;  if  there  were^  wealth  enough  for  the  pur- 
chafe,  or  merit  for  the  gift :  the  other  is  not  a  thing 
for  fale,  and  only  the  gift  of  the  gods. 

Iach.  Which  the  gods  have  given  you  ? 

Post.  Which,  by  their  graces,  I  will  keep. 

Jach.  You  may  wear  her  in  title  yours  :  but,  you 
know,  flrange  fowl  light  upon  neighbouring  ponds. 
Your  ring  may  be  ftolen  too  :  fo,  of  your  brace  of 
unprizeable  eilimations,  the  one  is  but  frail,  and 
the  other  cafual  ;  a  cunning  thief,  or  a  that-way- 
accomplifhed  courtier,  would  hazard  the  winning 
both  of  firft  and  laft. 

Post.  Your  Italy  contains  none  fo  accomplifhed 
a  courtier,  to  convince  the  honour  of  my  miftrefs  ;^ 

Mr.  Malone,  whom  I  have  followed,  exhibits  the  paffage  as 
it  appears  in  the  prefent  text. 

The  reader  who  wiflies  to  know  more  on  this  fubjeft,  may 
confult  a  nolein  Mr.  Malone's  edit.  Vol.  VIII.  p.  32/,  328,  and 
329.     Steevens. 

^  if  there  were — ]  Old  copy — or  if— fur  the  purchafes, 

&c.  the  compofitor  having"  inadvertently  repeated  the  word — or, 
which  has  juil  occurred.    The  correction  was  made  by  Mr.  Rowe, 

JNIalone. 

'  to  convince  the  honour  of  my  mi/irefs  3]   Convince  for 

overcome.     Warburton. 

So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  their  malady  convinces 

"  The  great  eflay  of  art."     Johnson, 

Vol.  XVIir.  Ff 
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if,  in  the  holding  or  lofs  of  that,  you  term  her  frail. 
I  do  nothing  doubt,  you  have  flore  of  thieves ;  not- 
withftanding  I  fear  not  my  ring. 

Phi.  Let  us  leave  here,  gentlemen. 

Post.  Sir,  with  all  my  heart.  This  worthy 
fignior,  I  thank  him,  makes  no  itranger  of  me ;  we 
are  familiar  at  firft. 

Iach.  With  five  times  fo  much  converfation,  I 
fhould  get  ground  of  your  fair  mi(h-efs  :  make  her 
go  back,  even  to  the  yielding  ;  had  I  admittance, 
and  opportunity  to  friend. 

Post.  No,  no. 

Iach.  I  dare,  thereon,  pawn  the  moiety  of  my 
eftate  to  your  ring ;  which,  in  my  opinion,  o'er- 
values  it  fomething  :  But  I  make  my  wager  rather 
againfl:  your  confidence,  than  her  reputation  :  and, 
to  bar  your  offence  herein  too,  I  durft  attempt  it 
againfl  any  lady  in  the  world. 

Post.  You  are  a  great  deal  abufed  '  in  too  bold 
aperfuafion  ;  and  I  doubt  not  you  fuliain  what  you're 
worthy  of,  by  your  attempt. 

X4CJI.  What's  that  ? 

Post.  A  repnlfe  :  Though  your  attempt,  as  you 
call  it,  deferve  more  ;  a  punifhment  too. 

Phi.  Gentlemen  enough  of  this  :  it  came  in  too 
fuddenly ;  let  it  die  as  it  was  born,  and,  I  pray 
you,  be  better  acquainted. 

Iach.  'Would   I  had   put  my  eftate,    and  my 


' alufed — ]   Deceived.     Johnson. 

Soj  in  Othello  : 

"  The  Moor's  abus'd  by  feme  moft  villainous  knave." 

StE  EVENS. 
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neighbour's,  on  the  approbation  *  of  v/hat  I  Iiave 
Ipoke. 

Post.  What  lady  would  you  choofe  to  aflail  ? 

Iach.  Yours  ;  whom  in  conftancy,  you  think, 
fiands  To  fafe.  I  will  lay  you  ten  thoufand  ducats 
to  your  ring,  that,  commend  me  to  the  court  where 
your  lady  is,  with  no  more  advantage  than  the  op- 
portunity of  a  fecond  conference,  and  I  will  bring 
from  thence  that  honour  of  hers,  which  you  ima- 
gine fo  referved. 

Post.  I  will  wage  againft  your  gold,  gold  to  it : 
my  ring  I  hold  dear  as  my  finger  ;  'tis  part  of  it. 

Iach.  You  are  a  friend,  and  therein  the  wifer.-^ 


"  approbation — ]  Proof,     Johnson. 

So,  in  King  Henry  V: 

"  ■ how  many,  now  in  health, 

"  Shall  drop  their  blood  in  approbation 

"  Of  what  your  reverence  fliall  incite  tis  to." 

Steevens. 
^  You  are  a  friend,  and  therein  the  u'ifer.l  I  correct  it : 

You  are  afraid,  and  therein  the  iv'ifer.  ' 

What  lachimo  fays,  in  the  clofe  of  his  fpeech,  determines  this 
to  have  been  our  poet's  reading  : 

"  But,  I  fee,  you  have  fome  religion  in  you,  that 

yon  fear."     Warburton. 

You  are  a  friend  to  the  lady,  and  therein  the  ivifer,  as  you 
will  not  expofe  her  to  hazard  ;  and  that  you  fear  is  a  proof  ot 
youv  religious  fidelity.     Johnson. 

Though  Dr.  Warburton  affixed  his  name  to  the  preceding  note, 
it  is  verbatim  taken  from  one  written  by  Mr,  Theobald  on  this 
paflage. 

[But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  Dr.  Warburton  communicated 
many  notes  to  Theobald  before  he  publillied  his  own  edition, 
and  complains  that  he  was  not  fairly  dealt  with  concerning  them. 

Reed.] 

A  friend  In  our  author's  time  often  fignlfied  a  lover.  lachimo 
therefore  might  mean  that  Polthumus  was  wife  in  being  only  the 
lover  of  Imogen,  and  not  having  bound  himfclf  to  her  by  the 
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If  you  buy  ladies'  fledi  at  a  million  a  dram,  you 
cannot  preferve  it  from  tainting  :  Bat,  I  fee,  you 
have  fome  religion  in  you,  that  you  fear. 

Post.  This  is  but  a  cuftom  in  your  tongue ;  you 
bear  a  graver  purpofe,  I  hope. 

Ijch.  I  am  the  m after  of  my  fpeeches  ;4  and 
would  undergo  what's  fpoken,  I  fvvear. 

Post.  Will  you  ? — I  (hall  but  lend  my  diamond 
till  your  return  : — Let  there  be  covenants  drawn  be- 
tween us :  My  miftrefs  exceeds  in  goodnefs  the 
hugenefs  of  your  unworthy  thinking  :  I  dare  you  to 
this  match  :  here's  my  ring. 

Phi.  I  will  have  it  no  lay. 

Ijch.  By  the  gods  it  is  one : — If  I  bring  you  no 
fufficient  teflimuny  that  I  have  enjoyed  the  deareft 


indifloluble  ties  of  marriage.  But  unluckily  Pofthuraus  has  al- 
ready faid  he  is  not  her  friend,  but  her  adorer  :  this  therefore 
could  hardly  have  been  ladiimo's  meaning. 

I  cannot  fay  that  I  am  entirely  fatished  with  Dr,  Johnfon's 
interpretation  ;  yet  I  have  nothing  better  to  propofe.  ""You are 
a  friend  to  the  lady,  and  therefore  will  not  expofe  her  to  hazard," 
This  furely  is  not  warranted  by  what  Pofthumus  hasjufl  faid. 
He  is  ready  enough  to  expofe  her  to  hazard.  He  has  aftually 
expofed  her  to  hazard  by  accepting  the  wager.  He  will  not  in- 
deed rilk  his  diamojid,  but  has  offered  to  lay  a  fum  of  monej', 
that  lachimo,  "  with  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot,"  will  not 
be  able  to  corrupt  her.  I  do  not  therefore  fee  the  force  of 
lachimo's  obfervation.  It  would  have  been  more  "  german  to 
the  matter"  to  have  faid,  in  allufion  to  the  former  words  of  Poft- 
humus— You  are  riot  a  friend,  i.  e.  a  lover,  and  therein  the 
wifer  :'  for  all  women  are  corruptible.     Malone. 

See  p.  43],  and  432,  n.  6.  Though  the  reply  of  lachimo 
may  not  have  been  warranted  by  the  preceding  v^ords  of  Poft- 
humus, it  was  certainly  meant  by  tlie  fpeaker  as  a  provoking 
circumftance,  a  circumftancc  of  incitation  to  the  wager. 

Steevens. 

*  T  am  the  majter  of  my  fpeeches  ;']  i,  e.  I  know  what  I  have 
faid.j  I  laid  no  more  than  1  meant.     Steevens. 
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bodily  part  of  your  miftrefs,  my  ten  thoufand  du- 
cats are  yours ;  fo  is  your  diamond  too.  If  I  come 
off,  and  leave  her  in  fuch  honour  as  you  have  truft 
in,  (he  your  jewelj  this  your  jewel,  and  my  gold  are 
yours  : — provided,  I  have  your  commendation,  for 
my  more  free  entertainment. 

Post.  I  embrace  thefe  conditions  ;5  let  us  liave 
articles  betwixt  us  : — only,  thus  far  you  fhall  an- 
fwer.  If  you  make  your  voyage  upon  her,  and 
give  me  dire6tly  to  underftand  you  have  prevailed, 
I  am  no  further  your  enemy,  fhe  is  not  worth  our 
debate  :  if  the  remain  unfeduced,  (you  not  making 
it  appear  otherwife,)  for  your  ill  opinion,  and  the 


^  lacli.  If  I  bring  you  v\o  fujjicient  tejiimony  that  I 

have  enjoyed  the  dearejt  bodily  part  of  your  mifirefs,  my  ten 
thoufand  ducats  are  yours  j  fo  is  your  diamond  too.  If  I  come 
off,  and  leave  her  i7i  fuch  honour  as  you  have  triifi  in,  fhe  your 
jewel,  this  your  jewel,  and  viy  gold  are  yours,   ^c. 

Po(t.  I  embrace  thefe  conditions  ;  &c.]  This  was  a  wager  be- 
tween the  two  fpeakers.  lachhtio  declares  the  conditions  of  it  5 
and  Pofthumus  embraces  them,  as  well  he  might ;  for  lachimo 
mentions  only  that  of  the  two  conditions  which  was  favourable 
to  Pofthumus  :  namely,  that  if  his  wife  preferved  her  honour  he 
iliould  win  :  concerning  the  other,  in  cafe  {he  preferved  it  not, 
lachimo;  the  accurate  expounder  of  the  wager,  is  filent.  To 
make  him  talk  more  in  chara6ter,  for  we  find  him  Iharp  enouglji 
in  the  profecution  of  his  bet ;  we  fhould  ftrike  out  the  negative, 
and  read  the  reft  thus  :  If  I  bring  you  fufficient  tefiimony  that 
I  have  enjoyed,  ?ic.  my  ten  thoufand  ducats  are  mine  ;  fo  is  your 
diamond  too.  If  I  come  0^,  and  leave  her  in  fuck  ho?iour,  &c. 
fhe  your  jewel,  &c.  and  my  gold  are  yours.     Warburton. 

I  onde  thought  this  emendation  right,  but  am  now  of  opinion, 
that  Shakfpeare  intended  that  lachimo  having  gained  his  purpofe, 
ihould  deiignedly  drop  the  invidious  and  oftenfive  part  of  the 
wager,  and  to  flatter  Pofthumus,  dwell  long  upon  the  more 
pleafing  part  of  the  reprefentation.  One  condition  of  a  wager 
implies  the  other,  and  there  is  no  need  to  mention  both. 

Johnson, 
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afTault  you  have  made  to  her  chaflity,  you  (hall  an- 
fwer  me  with  your  fword. 

Iach.  Your  hand  ;  a  covenant :  We  will  have 
thefe  things  fet  down  by  lawful  counfel,  and  ftraight 
away  for  Britain  ;  lefl  the  bargain  fhould  catch  cold, 
and  ftarve  :  I  will  fetch  my  gold^  and  have  our  two 
wagers  recorded. 

Post.  Agreed. 

\_Exeunt  Posthumus  and  Iachimo. 

French.  Will  this  hold,  think  you  ? 

Phi,  Signior  lachimo  will  not  from  it.  Pray,  let 
us  follow  'em.  '  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  VI. 

Britain.     A  Room  in  Cymbeline's   Palace. 

Enter  Queen,  Ladies,  and  Cornelius. 

QvEEN.  Whiles  yet  the  dew's  on  ground,  gather 
thofe  flowers ; 
Make  hafte :  Who  has  the  note  of  them  ? 

1  Ljdt.  I.  madam. 

Queen.  Defpatch. [Exeunt  Ladies. 

Now,  mafter  do6lor;  have  you  brought  thofe  drugs  ? 

Cor.  Pleafeth  your  highnefs,  ay  :  here  they  are, 
madam  :  [Prejenting  aftnall  Box. 

But  I  befeech  your  grace,  (without  offence ; 
My  confcience  bids  me  alk  ;)  wherefore  you  have 
Commanded  of  me  thefe  mofl  poifonous  compounds, 
Which  are  the  movers  of  a  languiihing  death ; 
But,  though  flow,  deadly  ? 
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Queen.  I  do  wonder,  do6\or,^ 

Thou  alk'ft  me  fucli  a  queftion :  Have  I  not  been 
Thy  pupil  long  ?  Haft  thou  not  learn'd  me  how 
To  make  perfumes  ?   diltil  ?   preferve  ?  yea,  fo, 
That  our  great  king  himlelf  doth  woo  me  oft 
For  my  confedlions  ?  Having  thus  far  proceeded, 
(Unlets  thou  think'ft  me  devililli,)  is't  not  meet 
That  I  did  amplify  my  judgment  in 
Other  conclufions  ?7     I  will  try  the  forces 
Of  thefe  thy  compounds  on  fuch  creatures  as 
We  count  not  worth  thehanging,  (but  none  human,) 
To  try  the  vigour  of  them,  and  apply 
Allayments  to  their  a6t ;  and  by  them  gather 
Their  feveral  virtues,  and  efFecSts. 

Cor.  Your  highnefs 

Shall  from  this  pracflice  but  make  hard  your  heart  :^ 


*  /  do  wonder,  doSIor,']  I  iiave  fupplied  the  verb  do  for  the 
fake  of'meafure,  and  incompliance  witli  our  author's  praftice 
when  he  defigns  any  of  his  charafters  to  fpeak  emphatically : 
Thus,  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  :  *'  I  do  much  wonder,  that 
one  man,  feeing  how  much  another  man  is  a  fool"  &:c. 

Steevens. 

'  Other  conchijions  ?']  Other  experiments.  I  commend,  fays 
Walton,  an  angler  that  trieth  conclufions,  and  improves  his  art. 

Johnson. 
So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  She  hath  purfued  conclujions  infinite 
"  Of  eafy  ways  to  die."     Malone. 

*  Your  highnefs 

Shall  from  this  practice  lut  mahe  hard  your  heart  .-J  There 
is  in  this  palTage  nothing  that  much  requires  a  note,  yet  I  cannot 
forbear  to  pufli  it  forward  into  obfervation.  The  thought  would 
probably  have  been  more  amplified,  had  our  author  lived  to  be 
fhocked  with  fuch  experiments  as  h^\e  been  publifhed  in  later 
times,  by  a  race  of  men  who  have  praftifed  tortures  without 
pity,  and  related  them  without  fbame,  and  are  yet  fuflered  to 
ere6t  their  heads  among  human  beings. 

"  Cape  faxa  manu,  cape  roboraj  paftor."    Johnson. 
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Befides,  the  feeing  thefe  effeds  will  be 
Both  noifome  and  infe(5lious. 

Queen.  O,  content  thee. — 

Ente?-  PisANio. 

Here  comes  a  flattering  rafcal ;  upon  him     \_u4fidef 
Will  I  firft  work  -.9  he's  for  his  mafter, 
And  enemy  to  my  fon. — ^^How  now,  Pifanio  ? — 
Do6lor,  your  fervice  for  this  time  is  ended  ; 
Take  your  own  way. 

CoE.  I  do  fufpe(5l  you,  madam  ; 

But  you  fliall  do  no  harm.  \_j4Jide. 

Queen.  Hark  thee,  a  word. — 

[To  PiSANJO. 

Cor.  \j4Jide.'\  I  do  not  like  her.'  She  doth  think, 
fhe  has 
Strange  lingering  poifons  :  I  do  know  her  fpirit. 
And  will  not  truft  one  of  her  malice  with 
A  drug  of  fuch  damn'd  nature :  Thofe,  fhe  has. 
Will  Itupify  and  dull  the  fenfe  awhile  : 
W^hich  firft,  perchance,  fhe'll  prove  on  cats,  and 
dogs; 

'  Will  I  .firft  work  ;]  She  means,  I  believe,  that  on  him  fiifl 
ilie  will  try  the  efficacy  of  her  poifon.     Malone. 

What  elfe  can  llie  mean  ?     Reed. 

'  7  f/o  not  like  her.']  This  foliloquy  is  Tery  inartificial.  The 
fpeaker  is  under  no  ttrong  preflure  of  thought ;  he  is  neither  re- 
folving,  repenting,  fufpedling,  nor  deliberating,  and  yet  makes 
a  long  fpeech  to  tell  himfelf  what  himfelf  knows.     Johnson. 

This  foliloquy,  however  inartificial  in  refpe£l  of  the  fpeaker, 
is  yet  neceffary  to  prevent  that  uneafinefs  which  would  naturally 
aril'e  in  the  mind  of  an  audience  on  recolle6tion  that  the  Queen 
had  mifchievous  ingredients  in  her  poffeffion,  unlefs  they  were 
undc-ceived  as  to  the  quality  of  them  ;  and  it  is  no  lefs  ufeful  to 
prepare  us  for  the  return  of  Imogen  to  life.     Stebvens. 
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Then  afterward  up  higher  ;  but  there  is 
Np  danger  in  what  fhow  of  death  it  makes, 
More  than  the  locking  up  the  fpirits  a  time/ 
To  be  more  frefh,  reviving.     She  is  fool'd 
With  a  moll  falfe  effe^l ;  and  I  the  truer. 
So  to  be  falfe  with  her.^ 

Queen.  No  further  fervice,  doctor, 

Until  I  fend  for  thee. 

Cor.  I  humbly  take  my  leave. 

\_Exit. 

Queen.  Weeps  fhe  ftill,  fay'fl  thou  ?    Dofl  thou 
think,  in  time 
She  will  not  quench  ;4  and  let  inftru6lions  enter 
Where  folly  now  poflefles  ?  Do  thou  work  ; 
When  thou  fhalt  bring  me  word,  fhe  loves  my  fon, 
I'll  tell  thee,  on  the  inflant,  thou  art  then 
As  great  as  is  thy  mafter :  greater  ;  for 
His  fortunes  all  lie  fpeechlefs,  and  his  name 
Is  at  laft  gafp  :  Return  he  cannot,  nor 
Continue  where  he  is  :  to  fhift  his  being,5 
Is  to  exchange  one  mifery  with  another  ; 
And  every  day,  that  comes,  comes  to  decay 
A  day's  work  in  him  :  What  fhalt  thou  expert. 
To  be  depender  on  a  thing  that  leans  ?*" 

*  a  time,']     So  the  old  copy.    All  the  modern  editions — 

for  a  time.     Malone. 

^  So  to  he  falfe  with  her.]  The  two  lafl  words  may  be  fairly 
conlidered  as  an  interpolation^  for  they  hurt  the  metre,  without 
enforcement  of  the  fenfe. 

For  thee,  in  the  next  line  but  one,  might  on  the  fame  account 
be  omitted.     Steevens. 

■♦  quench ;]  i.  e.  grow  cool.     Steevens, 

s  to  fhift  his  being,']    To  change  his  abode,     Johnson. 

«  , that  leans  ?]  That  mcUnes  towards  its  fall.  Johnson. 
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Who  cannot  be  new  built ;  nor  has  no  friends, 

[The  Queen  drops  a  Box:  Pisanio  takes  it  up. 
So  much  as  but  to  prop  him  ? — Thou  tak'ft  up 
Thou  know'll:  not  what ;  but  take  it  for  thy  labour : 
It  is  a  thing  I  nTade,  which  hath  the  king 
Five  times  redeem'd  from  death  :  I  do  not  know 
What  is  more  cordial : — Nay,  I  pr'ythee,  take  it ; 
It  is  an  earneft  of  a  further  good 
That  I  mean  to  thee.     Tell  thy  miftrefs  how 
Tlie  cafe  ftands  with  her;  do't,  as  from  thyfelf. 
Think  what  a  chance  thou  changeft  on ;?  but  think 
Thou  haft  thy  miftrefs  ftill ;  to  boot,  my  fon, 
Who  fhall  take  notice  of  thee  :    I'll  move  the  king 
To  any  fhape  of  thy  preferment,  fuch 
As  thou'lt  defire ;  and  then  myfelf,  I  chiefly. 
That  fet  thee  on  to  this  defert,  am  bound 
To  load  thy  merit  richly.     Call  my  women  : 
Think  on  my  words.  \_EiitVisk.'] — A  fly  and con^ 

flant  knave  ; 
Not  to  be  fliak'd  :  the  agent  for  his  mafler  ; 
And  the  remembrancer  of  her,  to  hold 
The  hand  faft  to  her  lord. — I  have  given  him  that, 
Which,  if  he  take,  fliall  quite  unpeople  her 


"  Tk'ink  what  a  chance  thou  changeft  oii  5]  Snch  is  the  read- 
ing of  the  old  copy,  which  by  fucceeding  editors  has  been  altered 
into— - 

Think  u'hat  a  chance  tliou  cbanccft  on  j — 
And— 

Think  what  a  change  thou  chanceft  on  3— 
but  unneceffarily.     The  meaning  is  :   "  Think  %vith  what  a  fair 
profpeft  of  mending  your  fortunes  you  now  change  your  prefent 
lervice."     SteevSks. 

A  line  in  our  authors  Rape  of  Lucrece  adds  fome  fupport  to 
the  reading — thou  chanceji  on,  which  is  much  in  Shakfpeare's 
manner : 

"  Let  there  bechance  him  pitiful  vdii-chances" 

Maloni-. 
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Of  llegers  for  her  fweet  ;^  and  which  (lie,  after, 
jExcept  (he  hend  her  humour,  {hall  be  aHur'd 


Re-enter  ¥isAi!iio,  «wc?  Ladies. 

To  tafte  of  too. — So,  fo  ; — well  done,  well  done  : 
The  violets,  cowflips,  and  the  primrofes, 
Bear  to  my  clofet : — Fare  thee  well,  Pifanio  ; 
Think  on  my  words.       \^Exeu7it  Queen  and  Ladies, 

Pis.  And  fliall  do  :9 

But  when  to  my  good  lord  I  prove  untrue, 
f'll  choke  myfelf :  there's  all  I'll  do  for  you. 

[Exit, 


SCENE  VIL 

Another  Room  in  the  fame. 

Enter  Imogen. 

Imo.  a  father  cruel,  and  a  ftep-dame  falfe ; 
A  foolifh  fuitor  to  a  wedded  lady. 
That  hath  her  hulband  banifh'd ; — O,  that  hufband ! 


^  Of  licgers. /or  her  fweet ;']  A  Ueger  ambaflador  is  one  tliat 
/efides  in  a  foreign  court  to  promote  his  niafter's  intereft. 

JOHNSOK. 

So,  in  Meafure  for  Meafure  : 

"  Lord  Angelo,  having  affairs  to  heaven, 

"  Intends  yon  for  his  fwift  embalTador, 

"  Where  you  fliall  be  an  everlafting  Ueger."   Steevens. 

'  Andfhall  do  ;]  Some  words,  which  rendered  this  fentence 
\eSs  abrupt,  and  perfeded  the  metre  of  it,  appear  to  have  been 
pmitted  in  the  old  copies.     Steevens. 
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My  fupreme  crown  of  grief ! '  and  thofe  repeated 
Vexations  of  it  !   Had  I  been  thief-fl:olen, 
As  my  two  brothers,  happy  !   bat  moft  miferable 
Is  the  defire  that's  glorious  :-  Blefled  be  thofe, 
How  mean  foe'er,  that  have  their  honefl  wills, 
Which  feafons  comfort. ^ — Who  may  this  be  ?  Fye  ! 

*  O,   thai  husband  P 

My  fupreme  crown  of  grief  !1  Imogen  means  to  fay,  that 
her  leparation  from  her  hnlband  is  the  completion  of  her  dilbefs. 
So,  in  Ki?ig  Lea?- : 

"  This  would  have  feem'd  a  period 

"■  To  fuch  as  love  not  forrow  ;  but  another, 

"  To  amplify  too  much,  would  make  much  more, 

"  And  top  extremity.''' 
Again,  in  Coriolanus : 

"  '  the  fpire  and  top  of  praife." 

Again,  more  appofitely,  in  Troilus  and  Crejjfida  : 

"  Make  Creflid's  name  the  very  crown  of  falfehood." 
Again,  in  The  Winters  Tale: 

"  The  crown  and  comfort  of  my  life,  your  favour, 

"  I  do  give  lofl."     Malone. 

^  lut  moji  miferailc 

Is  the  dejire  that's  glorious  ;]  Her  hufband,  fhe  fays,  proves 
her  fupreme  grief.  She  had  been  happy  had  (he  been  ftolen  as 
her  brothers  were,  but  now  {he  is  miferable^  as  all  thofe  are  who 
have  a  fenfe  of  worth  and  honour  fiiperior  to  the  vulgar,  which 
occafions  them  infinite  vexations  from  the  envious  and  worthlefs 
part  of  mankind.  Had  flie  not  fo  refined  a  tafte  as  to  be  content 
only  with  the  fnperior  merit  of  Pofthumus,  but  could  have  taken 
up  with  Cloten,  (he  might  have  efcaped  thefeperfecutions.  This 
elegance  of  tafte,  which  always  difcovers  an  excellence  and 
choofes  it,  fhe  calls  with  great  lublimity  of  expreflion.  The  de^ 
Jirc  that's  glorious  ;  which  the  Oxford  editor  not  underflaiiding, 
alters  to — -The  degree  that's  glorious.     Warburton, 

■BleJJ'ed  l-e  thofe, 


How  mean  foe'er,  that  have  their  hone/i  wills. 
Which  feafons  confort."]    The  laft  words  are  equivocal ;  but 
the  meaning  is  this  :  Who  are  beholden  only  to  the  feafons  for 
their  fupport  and  nourilhment ;  fo  that,  if  thofe  be  kindly,  fuch 
nave  no  more  to  care  for,  or  delire.     Warburton. 

lam  willing  to  comply  with  any  meaning  that  can  be  extorted 
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Enter  Pisanio  and  Iachimo. 

Pis.  Madam,  a  noble  gentleman  of  Rome  ; 
Comes  from  my  lord  with  letters. 


from  the  prefent  text,  rather  than  change  it,  yet  will  propofe, 
but  with  great  diffidence,  a  flight  alteration  : 

■  Blefs'd  le  thqfe, 

How  mean  foe  er,  that  have  their  honejt  wills. 

With  reafon's  comfort. 

Who  gratify  their  innocent  wiflies  with  reafonable  enjoyments. 

Johnson. 
I  (hall  venture  at  another  explanation,  which,  as  the  lafl  words 
are  admitted  to  be  equivocal,  may  be  propofed.  "  To  be  able  to 
refine  on  calamity  (fays  fhe)  is  the  miferable  privilege  of  thofe 
who  are  educated  with  afpiring  thoughts  and  elegant  defires. 
Bleffed  are  they,  however  mean  their  condition,  who  have  the 
power  of  gratifying  their  honeil:  inclination,  which  circumftance 
bejlows  an  additional  relijii  on  cowfort  itielf." 

"  You  lack  the  fcafofi  of  all  natures,  fleep."    Macbeth. 
Again,  in  Albumazar,   lQ\5  : 

"■  the  memory  of  misfortunes  paft 

"  Seafona  the  welcome."     Steevens. 

I  agree  with  Steevens  that  the  word  feafons,  in  this  place,  is 
ufed  as  a  verb,  but  not  in  his  interpretation  of  the  former  part  oi 
this  paflage.  Imogen's  refle6tion  is  merely  this  :  "  That  thofe 
are  happy  who  have  their  honeft  wills,  which  gives  a  relifli  to 
comfort ;  but  that  thofe  are  miferable  who  fet  their  aiFe6tions  on 
objefts  of  fuperior  excellence,  which  are  of  courfe,  difficult  to 
obtain."  The  word  lionejl  means  plain  or  humble,  and  is  op- 
pofed  to  glorious.     M.  Mason. 

In  my  apprehenfion,  Imogen's  fentiment  is  fimply  this  :  Had 
I  been  Jiolen  hij  thieves  in  my  injana/,  (or,  as  Ihe  fays  in  ano- 
ther place,  born  a  neat-herd's  daughter,)  I  had  been  happy. 
But  injlead  of  that,  I  am  in  a  high,  and,  what  is  called,  a 
glorious  fiatiun  ;  and  mofl.  miferable  in  fuch  a  Jituation  ! 
Pregnant  with  calamity  are  thofe  defires,  which  afpire  to  glory  ; 
to  fplendid  titles,  or  elevation  of  rank  !  Happier  far  are  thofe, 
how  low  foever  their  rank  in  life,  who  have  it  in  their  pmver  to 
gratify  their  virtuous  inclinations  :  a  circumjtance  that  gives  an 
additional  zeft  to  comfort  itfelf,  and  renders  it  fometking  more  i 
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I^CH.  Change  you,  madam  ? 

The  worthy  Leonatus  is  in  fafety. 
And  greets  your  highnefs  dearly. 

[^Pvpfeiits  a  Letter. 

Tmo.  Thanks,  good  fir : 

You  are  kindly  welcome. 

Iach.  All  of  her,  that  is  out  of  door,  molt  rich  ! 

lAfide. 
If  fhe  be  furnifh'd  with' a  mind  fo  rare. 
She  is  alone  the  Arabian  bird  ;  and  I 
Have  loft  the  wager.     Boldnefs  be  my  friend ! 
Arm  me,  audacity,  from  head  to  foot ! 
Or,  like  the  Parthian,  I  fhall  flying  fight ; 
Rather,  dire6ily  fly. 


or,   (to  borrow  our  author's  words  in  another  place)  tvhick  keeps 
covifort  alivaijs  frefli  and  lafting. 

A  line  in   Timon  of  Jlheris  may  perhaps  prove  the  bcfl  com- 
ment on  the  former  part  of  this  pafiage  : 

"  O  the  fierce  wretchedncfs  that  glory  brings  !" 
In  King  Henry   Fill,  alfo,  Anna  Bullen  utters  a  fentiraent 
that  bears  a  ftrong  refemblance  to  that  before  us  : 

"  •!  fwear,  'tis  better 

"  To  dwell  with  humble  livers  in  content, 
"  Than  to  be  perk'd  up  in  a  gliji'ring  gritf, 
"  And  wear  a  golden  forrow." 
Of  the  verb  to  feafon,  (of  which  the  true  explanation  was 
originally  given   by  Mr.  Steevens,)  fo  many  inftances  occur  as 
fully  to  juftify  this  interpretation.     It  is  ufed  in  the  fame  meta- 
phorical fenfe  in  Daniel's  Cleopatra,  a  tragedy,   15f)4  : 
"  This  that  did  fenfon  all  my  four  of  life, — ." 
Again,  in  our  author's  liovieo  and  Juliet  : 

"  How  much  fait  water  thrown  away  in  hafte, 
"  To  feafon  love,  that  of  it  doth  not  tafte  !" 
Again,  in  Twelfth-Night : 

"  • .  Afl  this  to  fenfm 

"  A  brother's  dead  love,  which  flie  would  keep  frefit 
"  And  lafting  in  her  fad  remembrance."     Malone. 
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Imo.  [Reads.] — He  is  one  of  the  nohleji  note,  to 
whoje  kindnefses  I  am  moji  injinitely  tied.  Reflect 
upon  him  accordingly,  as  you  value  your  truefi 

Leonatus.4 

So  far  I  read  aloud  : 

But  even  the  very  middle  of  my  heart 


•*  RefleB  upon  him  accordingly,  as  you  value  your  trueft 

Leonatus.] 
[Old  cop)'- — your  trii/i.  Leonatus.]  Were  Leonatus  writing 
to  his  Steward,  this  ftyle  might  be  proper ;  but  it  is  i'o  ftrange  a 
conclufion  of  a  letter  to  a  princefs,  and  a  beloved  wife,  that  it 
cannot  be  right.  I  have  no  doubt  therefore  that  we  ought  to 
read  : 

— —  as  you  value  your  truejt. 

,  -  Leonatus. 

M.  Mason. 

This  emendation  is  at  once  fo  neat  and  elegant,  that  I  cannot 

fefule  it  a  place  in  the  text ;  and  efpecially  as  it  returns  an  echo 

to  the  words  of  Pofthumus  when  he  parted  from  Imogen,  and 

dwelt  fo  much  on  his  own  conjugal  fidelity : 

"  • I  will  remain 

"  The  loyal'Ji  hulband  that  did  e'er  plight  troth." 

Steevens. 

Mr.  M.  Mafon's  conjecture  would  have  more  weight,  if  It 
were  certain  that  thefe  were  intended  as  the  concluding  words  of 
the  letter.  It  is  more  probable  that  what  warmed  the  very  middle 
of  the  heart  of  Imogen,  formed  the  contlufion  of  Polthumus's 
letter  j  and  the  words— ;-/o  far,  and  hy  the  reft,  fupport  that  fup- 
pofition.  Though  Imogen  reads  the  name  of  her  hulband,  flie 
might  fupprefs  fomewliat  that  intervened.  Nor,  indeed,  is  the 
adjuration  of  light  import,  or  unfuitable  to  a  fond  hulband,  fup- 
poling  it  to  be  the  conclufion  of  the  letter.  Kefpei'^  my  friend, 
lays  Leonatus,  as  you  value  the  confidence  repofed  in  you  by  him 
to  whom  you  have  plighted  your  troth.     Malone. 

It  is  certain,  I  think,  from  the  break — "  He  is  ojie"  &:c.  that 
the  omitted  part  of  the  letter  was  at  the  beginning  of  it ;  and 
that  what  follows  (all  indeed  that  was  neceliary  for  the  audience 
to  hear,)  was  its  regular  and  decided  termination. — Was  it  not 
natural,  that  a  young  and  affe6tiona;e  hufband,  writing  to  a  wife 
whom  he  adored,  lliould  exprefs  the  feehngs  of  his  love,  before 
he  proceeded  to  the  detail  of  his  colder  bufinefs  ?     Steepens. 
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Is  warm'd  by  the  reft,  and  takes  it  thankfully. — 
You  are  as  welcome,  worthy  ftr,  as  I 
Have  words  to  bid  you  ;  and  (hall  find  it  fo. 
In  all  that  I  can  do. 

Iach.  Thanks,  faireft  lady. — 

What !  are  men  mad  ?  Hath  nature  given  them  eyes 
To  fee  this  vaulted  arch,  and  the  rich  crop 
Of  fea  and  land, 5  which  can  diftinguifli  'tvvixt 
The  fiery  orbs  above,  and  the  twinn'd  Itones 
Upon  the  numbered  beach  ?^  and  can  we  not 


5  and  the  rich  crop 

Of  fea  and  land,']  He  is  here  fpeaking  of  the  covering  cf 
fea  and  land.     Shakfpeare  therefore  wrote  : 

afid  the  rich  cope — .     Warburton. 

Surely  no  emendation  is  neceffary.  The  vaulted  arch  is  alike 
the  cope  or  covering  of  fea  and  land.  When  the  poet  had  fpo- 
ken  of  it  once,  could  he  have  thought  this  fecond  introdu£tion 
of  it  neceiTary  ?  The  crop  of  fea  and  land  means  only  the  pro- 
ductions of  either  element.     Steevens. 

1 

*  and  the  twimidfiones 

Upon  the  number'd  beach  ?]  I  have  no  idea  in  what  fenfe 
the  beach,  or  fhore,  fhould  be  called  number  d.  I  have  ventured, 
againft  all  the  copies,  to  fubftitute — 

Upon  th'  unnumber'd  leach  ? 

i.  e,  the  infinite  extenfive  beach,  if  we  are  to  underftand  the 
epithet  as  coupled  to  the  word.  But,  I  rather  think,  the  poet 
intended  an  hypallage,  like  that  in  the  beginning  of  Ovid's 
Metamorphojis : 

"  (In  nova  fert  animus  mulatas  dicere  formas 

"  Corpora.)"- 
And  then  we  are  to  underftand  the  paflage  thus  :  and  the  infinite 
number  of  twhindjtones  upon  the  beach.     Theobald. 

Senfe  and  the  antlthefis  oblige  us  to  read  this  nonfenfe  thus  : 

Upon  the  humbled  beach  : 

i.  e.  becaufe  daily  infulted  from  the  flow  of  the  tide. 

^  Warburton'. 

I  know  not  well  how  to  regulate  this  paflage,  Kuvder'd  \i 
perhaps  iiumerous.  Twinn'd  ftones  I  do  not  underfl:and. — 
Twinnd  fliells,    or  pairs   of  fhelh,  are   very  common.     For 
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Partition  make  with  fpe6tacles  fo  precious 
'Twixt  fair  and  foul  ? 

lyio.  What  makes  your  admiration  ? 

Iach.    It  cannot  be  i'the  eye  ;    for   apes   and 
monkeys, 
'Tvvixt  two  fuch  flies,  would  chatter  this  way,  and 
Contemn  with  mows  the  other:  Nor  i'the  judg- 
ment ; 
For  idiots,  in  this  cafe  of  favour,  would 


tivinnd  we  might  read  twind ;  that  is,  twijtcd,  convolved :  b\it 
this  fenfe  is  more  applicable  to  fhells  than  to  ftones.     Johnson. 

The  pebbles  on  the  fea  fliore  are  fo  much  of  the  fame  lizeand 
fliape,  that  twinnd  may  mean  as  like  as  twins.  So,  in  The 
Maid  of  the  Mill,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  : 

"  But  is  it  poflible  that  two  faces 

"■  Should  be  fo  tivinnd  in  form,  complexion,"  &:c. 
Again,  in  our  author's  Coriolanus,  A6t  IV.  fc,  iv  : 

"  Are  ftill  together,  who  twin  as  'twere  in  love." 
Mr.  Heath  conje6turcs  the  poet  might  have  \\nt.\.en—jl)urn'd 
ftones.     He  might  poflibly  have  written  that  or  any  other  word. 
— In  Coriolanus,  a  different  epithet  is  beftowed  on  the  beach  : 

"  Then  let  the  pebbles  on  the  hungry  beach 

"  Fillop  the  ftars ," 

Dr.  Warburton's  conje6lure  may  be  countenanced  by  the  fol- 
lowing palfage  in  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen,  B.  VI.  c.  vii : 

"  But  as  he  lay  upon  the  humlled  grafs."     Steevens. 

I  think  we. may  read  the  umbered,  the  Jliaded  beach.  This 
word  is  met  with  in  other  places.     Farmer. 

Farmer's  amendment  is  ill-imagined.  There  is  no  place  to 
little  likely  to  be  JJiuded  as  the  beach  of  the  fea  ;  and  therefore 
umher'd  cannot  be  right.     M.  Mason. 

Mr.  Theobald's  conjedure  may  derive  fome  fnpport  from  a 
palfage  in  King  Lear  : 

"  — — the  murm'ring  furge 
"  That  on  tK  unnumberd  idle  pebbles  chafes — ." 
TK  unnumberd,   and  the  numierd,   if  haltily  pronounced, 
might  eafily  have  been  confounded  by  the  ear.     If  number  d  be 
right,  it  furely  means,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  has  explained  it,  abound- 
ing in  numbers  oi  ftones  j  numerous.     Malonk. 
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Be  wifely  definite  :  Nor  i'the  appetite ; 
Sluttery,  to  fuch  neat  excellence  oppos'd, 
Should  make  defire  vomit  emptinefs, 
Not  fo  allurd  to  feed*^ 


'  Should  make  defire  vomit  emptinefs, 
Notfo  allurd  to  feed.'}  i.  e.  that  appetite,  which  is  not 
allured  to  feed  on  fuch  excellence,  can  have  no  ftomach  at  all ; 
butj  though  empty,  muft  naufeate  every  thing.     Warburton. 

I  explain  this  paffage  in  a  fenfe  almoft  contrary.  lachimo,  in 
this  counterfeited  rapture,  has  fliown  how  the  eyes  and  the  judg- 
ment would  determine  in  favour  of  Imogen,  comparing  her  with 
the  prelent  miftrefs  of  Pofthumus,  and  proceeds  to  Iciy,  that 
appetite  too  would  give  the  fame  fuffrage.  Defire,  fays  he, 
when  it  approached  Jluttery,  and  confidered  it  in  comparifon 
■with  fuch  neat  excellence,  would  not  only  be  not  fo  allured  to 
feed,  but,  feized  with  a  tit  of  loathing,  would  vomit  emptinefs, 
would  feel  the  convulfions  of  difguft,  thougii,  being  unfed,  it 
had  no  objeft.     Johnson. 

Dr.  Warburton  and  Dr.  Johnfbn  have  both  taken  the  pains  to 
give  their  different  fenfes  of  this  paffage  ;  but  I  am  ftill  unable 
to  comprehend  how  defire,  or  any  other  thing,  can  be  made  to 
vomit  emptinefs.  I  rather  believe  the  paffage  iliould  be  read  thus  : 

Sluttery  to  fuch  neat  excellence  oppoi'd, 

Should  make  defire  vomit,  emptinefs 

Not  fo  allure  to  feed, 
'that  is.  Should  not  fo,.  [in  fuch  circumftancesj.  allure  [even] 
emptinefs  to  feed.     Tyrwhitt. 

This  is  not  ill  conceived ;  but  I  think  my  own  explanation 
right.  To  vomit  emptinefs  is,  in  the  language  of  poetry,  to  feel 
the  convulfions  of  eruftation  without  plenitude.     Johnson. 

No  one  who  has  been  ever  fick  at  fea,  can  be  at  a  lofs  to  un- 
derftand  what  is  meant  by  vomiting  emptinefs.  Dr.  Johnfon's 
interpretation  would  perhaps  be  n)oi'e  exaft,  if  after  the  word 
Defire  he  had  added,  however  hungry,  or  fJiarp  fet. 

A  late  editor,  Mr.  Capell,  was  fo  little  acquainted  with  his 
author,  as  not  to  know  that  Shakfpeare  here,  and  in  fome  other 
places,  ufes  defire  as  a  trifyllable  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  he 
reads — vomit  to  emptinefs.     Malone. 

The  indelicacy  of  this  paffage  may  be  kept  in  countenance  by 
the  following  lines  and  ilage-direftions  in  the  tragedy  of  All  for 
Money,  by  T.  Lupton>  1578  : 
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Imo.  What  is  the  matter,  trow  ? 

Ijch.  The  cloyed  will,* 

(That  fatiate  yet  utifatisfied  defire, 
That  tub  both  fill'd  and  running,)  ravening  firfl 
The  lamb,  longs  after  for  the  garbage. 

Imo.  What,  dear  lir. 

Thus  raps  you  ?  Are  you  well  ? 

Iach.  Thanks,  madam ;  well : — 'Befeech,  you,  fir, 
defire  \To  Pisanio. 

My  man's  abode  where  I  did  leave  him :  he 
Is  llrange  and  peevifh.9 

"  Now  win  I  efTay  to  vomit  If  I  can ; 
"  Let  him  hold  your  head,  and  I  will  hold  your  f{o-< 
mach,"  &c. 
"  Here  Money  Jhallmahe  as  though  he  would  vomit.* 
Again : 

"  Here  Pleafure  Jliall  make  as  though  he  tvould  vomit." 

Steevens. 
.  '  The  cloyed  will,  &C4]  The  prefent  irregularity  of  metre  has 
almoft  perfuaded  me  that  this  pafTage  originally  ftood  thus  : 
The  cloyed  will, 
{Thai's  fatiate,  yet  unfatisfied,  that  tui 
Both  Jill' d  and  running,)  ravening  jirjl  the  laml. 
Longs  after  for  the  garbage. 

What,  dear  Jir,  Sec. 
The  want,  in  the  original  MS.  of  the  letter  I  have  fapplieJji 
perhaps  occafioned  the  Interpolation  of  the  word — defire. 

Steevens. 

»  — /i^ 

Is  ftrange  and peevifli.}  He  is  a  foreigner  and  eafily  fretted, 

Johnson. 
Strange,  I  believe,  (Ignlfies  y7jy  or  backward.    So,  Holinflied  : 
p.  735  :   "  — brake  to  him  his  mind  In  this  mifchievous  matter, 
in  which  he  found  him  nothing  Jirange." 

Peevifli  anciently  meant  weak,  filly.  So,  In  Lyly's  Endymion. 
1591  :  "  Never  was  any  fo  peevifli  to  imagine  the  moon  either 
capable  of  afFeftlon,  or  fhape  of  a  miftrefs."  Again,  in  his 
Galatea,  [1502,]  when  a  man  has  given  a  conceited  anfwer  to  a 
plain  queftion,  Diana  fays,  "let  him  alone,  he  ishxxi  peevifli." 
Again,  in  his  Loves  Metamorphofs,  IGOI  :  "  lo  llxe  heavens  I 
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Pis,  I  was  going,  fir, 

To  give  him  welcome.  [_Exit  Pisanio. 

Imo,  Continues  well  my  lord }  His  health,  'be-> 
leech  you  ? 

Iach.  Well,  madam. 

Imo.  Is  he  difpos'd  to  mirth  ?  I  hope,  he  is. 

Iach.  Exceeding  pleafant ;  none  a  ftranger  there 
So  merry  and  fo  gamefome:  he  is  call'd 
The  Briton  reveller.' 

Imo.  When  he  was  here, 

He  did  incline  to  fadnefs  ;  and  oft-times 
Not  knowing  why. 

faw  an  orderly  courfe,  in  the  earth  nothing  but  diforderly  love  nncl 
peevishnefs.'"  Again,  inGoflbn's  School  of  Abufe,  1579  '■  "  We 
have  infinite  poets  and  pipers,  and  luch  peevijh  cattel  among  us 
in  Englande."     Again,  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors  : 

"  How  now  !  a  madman  !  why  thou  peevifli  fheep, 
"  No  Ihip  of  Epidamnum  ftays  for  me."     Steevens. 

Minflien,  in  his  DiSiionary,  I61'/,  explains  peevifJi  hyfooliJJi. 
So  again,  in  our  author's  Ki7ig  Richard  III : 

"  When  Richmond  was  a  little  peevifli  boy." 
See  alfo  Comedy  of  Errors,  Aft  IV.  fc,  iv  ;    and  Vol.  XIV, 
p.  201,  n.  7. 

Strange  is  again  ufed  by  our  author  in  his  Fenus  and  Adonis, 
in  the  fenfe  in  which  Mr.  Steevens  fuppofes  it  to  be  ufed  here  : 

"  Meafure  my  Jirangenefs  by  my  unripe  years." 
Again,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  : 
"  I'll  prove  more  true 

"  Than  thofe  that  have  more  cunning  to  be  firange." 
But  I  doubt  whether  the  word  was  intended  to  bear  that  fenfe 
here.     Ma  lone. 

Johnfon's  explanation  oi  firange  [he  is  aforeigner]  is  certainly 
right,     lachimo  ufes  it  again  in  the  latter  end  of  this  fcene  : 
"  And  I  am  fomething  curious,  being  firange, 
"  To  have  them  in  fafe  ftowage." 
Here  alfo  ftrange  evidently  means,  being  a  Jlranger." 

M.  Mason. 
*  — —  he  is  call'd 
The  Briton  reveller.]     So,  in  Chaucer's  Coke's  Tale,  IMr. 
Tyrwhitt's  edit,  v.  4369  : 

"  That  he  was  cleped  Perkin  revehiir."    Steevens. 
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Iach.  I  never  faw  him  fad. 

There  is  a  Frenchman  his  companion,  one 
An  eminent  monfieur,  that,  it  feems,  much  loves 
A  Gallian  girl  at  home  :  lie  farnaces 
The  thick  lighs  from  him  ;-  whiles  the  jolly  Briton 
(Your  lord,  I  mean,)    laughs  from's   free   lungs^ 

cries,   0  ! 
Can  my  Jides  }ioldy>  to  think,  that  man, — who  hnoivs 
Bt/  hijiory,  report,  or  his  own  proof, 
JVhat  ivoman  is,  yea,  luhal  Jhe  cannot  choofe 
But  muji  he, — will  Ids  free  hours  languijli  for 
Afsured  bondage  ? 

Jmo.  Will  my  lord  fay  fo  ? 

Iach.  Ay,  madam  ;  with  his  eyes  in  flood  with 

laughter. 
It  is  a  recreation  to  be  by. 
And  hear  him  mock  the  JFrenchman  :  But,  heavens 

know, 
Some  men  are  much  to  blame. 

Imo.  Not  he,  I  hope. 

Tach.  Not  he  :  But  yet  heaven's  bounty  towards 
him  might 

'  he  furnaces 

The  thick  Jighs  from  him  {I  So,  in  Chapman's  preface  to 
his  tranflation  of  the  Shield  of  Homer,  ISQS  :  "  — furnaceth 
the  univerfall  fighes  and  complaintes  of  this  tranfpofed  world." 

Steevens. 
So,  in  As  you  like  it  : 

"  'And  then  the  lover, 

"  5%Aiw^UkeyMr«ace,  with  a  woeful  ballad."  Malone, 

5  laughs cries,  O  ! 

Can  my  fides  hold,  £5*0.]  Hence,  perhaps,  Milton's — 
"  . ■  Laughter  holding  both  his  fides,"     Steevens, 

So,  in  Troilus  and  CreJJida,  Vol.  XV.  p.  275  : 

"  O  ! — enough,  Patroclus  ; 

"  Or  give  me  ribs  of  fleel !  I  fliall  fplit  all 
"  In  pleafure  of  my  fpleen." —    Harris. 
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Be  us'd  more  thankfully.     In  himfelf,  'tis  much  4 
In  you, — which  I  count  5  his,  beyond  all  talents, — 
Whilft  I  am  bound  to  wonder,  I  am  bound 
To  pity  too. 

Imo.  What  do  you  pity,  lir  ? 

Iach.  Two  creatures,  heartily. 

Imo.  Am  I  one,  fir  ? 

You  look  on  me ;  What  wreck  difcern  you  in  me. 
Defer ves  your  pity  ? 

Iach.  Lamentable  !  What ! 

To  hide  me  from  the  radiant  fun,  and  folace 
I'the  dungeon  by  a  fnufF  ? 

Imo.  I  pray  you,  fir, 

Deliver  with  more  opennefs  your  anfwers 
To  my  demands.     Why  do  you  pity  me  ? 

Iach.  That  others  do, 

I  was  about  to  fay,  enjoy  your But 

It  is  an  office  of  the  gods  to  venge  it. 
Not  mine  to  fpeak  on't. 

Imo.  You  do  feem  to  know 

Something  of  me,  or  what  concerns  me ;  'Pray  you^, 
(Since  doubting  things  go  ill,  often  hurts  more 
Than  to  be  fare  they  do :  For  certainties 
Either  are  pafi:  remedies  ;  or,  timely  knowing,*^. 
The  remedy  then  born,^)  difcover  to  me 

*  In  himjelf,  'tis  much;']  If  {le  merely  regarded  his  own 

character,    without  any  confideration  of  his  wife,   his  condud 
Vould  be  unpardonable.     Malone. 

^        ■  ■  count — ]  Old  copy — ^account.     Steevens, 

*  ^  timely  knowing,]  Rather — timely  known.  Johnson, 

I  believe  Shakfpeare  wrote — known,  and  that  the  tranfcriber's 
car  deceived  him  here  as  in  many  other  places.     Malone. 
7  J'he  remedy  then  born,']  We  fhould  read,  I  think; 
The  remedy's  then  born — .     Malone. 
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What  both  you  fpur  and  ftop.^ 

Iach,  Had  I  this  cheek 

To  bathe  my  lips  upon  ;  this  hand,  whofe  touch, 
Whofe  every  touch,  would  force  the  feeler's  foul 
To  the  oath  of  loyalty  ;^  this  obje6l,  which 
Takes  prifoner  the  wild  motion  of  mine  eye. 
Fixing  it  only  here  :'  fhould  I   (damn'd  then,) 
Slaver  with  lips  as  common  as  the  flairs 
That  mount  the  Capitol  r  join  gripes  with  hands 
Made  hard  with  hourly  falfehood  (falfehood,  as 


^  What  loth  you  fpur  and  Jlop.']  What  It  is  that  at  once  in- 
cites you  to  fpeak,  and  reftrains  you  from  it.     Johnson, 

This  kind  of  elllpfis  is  common  in  thefe  plays.  What  both  you 
fpur  and  flop  at,  the  poet  means.     See  a  note  on  A61:  II.  fc.  iii. 

Malone. 

The  meaning  is,  what  you  feem  anxious  to  utter,  and  yet  with- 
hold.    M.  Mason. 

The  allufion  is  to  horfemanfliip.     So,  in  Sidney's  Arcadia, 
Book  I :   "  She  was  like  a  horfe  defirous  to  runne,  and  miferably 
J'purred,  but  {o  Jliort-reined,  as  he  cannot  ftirre  forward." 
Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Epigram  to  the  Earl  of  Newcaftle  : 
"  Provoke  his  mettle^  and  command  his  force." 

Steevens, 

'  — —  this  hand,  whofe  touch, 

•— —  would  force  the  feeler  s  foul 

To  the  oath  of  loyalty  ?]  There  is,  I  think,  here  a  reference 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  tenant  performed  homage  to  his  lord. 
"  The  lord  fate,  while  the  vaflal  kneeling  on  both  knees  before 
him,  held  his  hands  jointly  together  between  the  hands  of  his 
lord,  and  fwore  to  be  faithful  and  loyal,"  See  Coke  upon  Lit' 
tleton,  fedt.  85.  Unlefs  this  allufion  be  allowed,  how  has  toufh- 
i7ig  the  hand  the  llightcft  connedioii  with  taking  the  oath  of  loy- 
alty  ?    Holt  White.  • 

*  Fixing  it  only  here  :]  The  old  copy  has — Fiering^  Thecor- 
re6tion  was  made  in  the  fecond  folio.     Malone. 

'  as  common  as  the  fairs 

That  mount  the  Capitol ;]  Shakfpeare  has  beftowed  fpme 
ornament  on  the  proverbial  phrafe  "  as  common  as  the  highway." 

Steevens. 
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With  labour  ;)  then  lie  peeping  in  an  eye,^ 
Bafe  and  unluftrous^  as  the  fmoky  light 
That's  fed  with  llinking  tallow  ;  it  were  fit, 
That  all,  the  plagues  of  hell  fhould  at  one  time 
Encounter  fuch  revolt. 

Imo.  My  lord,  I  fear. 

Has  forgot  Britain. 

Ijch.  And  himfclf.     Not  I, 

Inclin'd  to  this  intelligence,  pronounce 
The  beggary  of  his  change ;  but  'tis  your  graces 
That,  from  my  muteft  confcience,  to  my  tongue. 
Charms  this  report  out. 

Imo.  Let  me  hear  no  more. 

Iach.  O  dearefl  foul  !  your  caufe  doth  ftrike  my 
heart 
With  pity,  that  doth  make  me  lick.     A  lady 
So  fair,  and  faflen'd  to  an  empery,^ 


■jo'm  gripes  u'ithhands  &c.]     The  old  edition  reads 
•join  gripes  with  hands 


Made  hard  with  hourly  falfehood  (fa/fehood  as 
IVith  laioiir)  then  by  peeping  in  an  eye,  &c. 
I  read : 

then  lie  peeping — . 

Hard  with  falfehood,  is,  hard  by  being  often  griped  with  fre- 
quent change  of  hands.     Johnson. 

^  Bafe  and  unluftrous — ]  Old  copy — ilhiftriojis.  Correfted 
by  Mr.  Rowe.  That  illuftrious  was  not  ufed  by  our  author  in 
the  fenfe  of  inlujirous  or  unluftrous,  is  proved  by  a  paflage  in 
the  old  comedy  of  Patient  Grifjell,  l603  :  "  — the  buttons  were 
illuftrious  and  refplendent  diamonds."     Malone. 

A  "  lack-lufire  eye"  has  been  already  mentioned  in  Js  you 
like  it.     Steevens. 

^  to  an  empery,]   Empery  is  a  word  fignifying  fovereign 

command ;    now   obfolete.      Shakfpeare   ufes  it   in   King  Hi- 
chard  III: 

"  Your  right  of  birth,  your  empery,  your  own." 

Steevens. 
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Would  make  the  greatTt  king  doable  !   to  be  part- 

ner'd 
With  tomboys/  hir'd  with  that  felf-exliibition  ^ 
Which  your  own  coffers  yield  !   with  difeas'd  ven- 
tures, 

*  JF'itk  tomboys,]     We  ftill  call  a  mafculine,  a  forward  girl, 
tomboy.     So,  in  Middleton's  Game  at  Chefs  .- 

"  Made  threefcore  year  a  tomboy,  a  mere  wanton." 
Again,  in  W.  Warren's  A'urcerie  of  Names,  1581  : 
"  She  comes  not  unto  Bacchus'  feaftes, 

"  Or  Flora's  routes  by  night, 
"  Like  tomboy es  fuch  as  lives  in  Rome 
"  For  euery  knaues  delight." 
Again,  in  Lyly's  Midas,  I5g2  :    "  If  thou  fhould'ft  rigg  up 
and  down  in  our  jackets,  thou  M^ould'll  be  thought  a  very  to7ti- 
ioyr  _      / 

Again,  in  Lady  Alimony  : 

"  What  humorous  tomboys  be  thefe  ? — • 
"   The  only  gallant  MeffaHiias  of  our  age." 
It  appears  from  feveral  of  the  old  plays  and   ballads,  that  the 
ladies  of  pleafure,  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare,  often  wore  the 
habits  of  young  men.     So,  in  an  ancient  bl.  1.  ballad,  entitled 
The  Stout  Cripple  of  Cornwall : 

"  And  therefore  kept  them  fecretlie 

*'  To  feede  his  fowle  defire, 
**  Apparell'd  all  like  gallant  youtlies, 

"  In  pages'  trim  attyre. 
"  He  gave  them  for  their  cognizance 

"  A  purple  bleeding  heart, 
*'  In  which  two  lilver  arrows  feem'd 

"  The  fame  in  twaine  to  part. 
**  Thus  fecret  were  his  wanton  fports, 

"  Thus  private  was  his  pleaibre  ; 
*'  Thus  harlots  in  thejhape  of  men 
"  Did  waft  away  his  treafure." 
Verftegan,  however,    gives  the  following  etymology  of  the 
word  tomboy  :  "  Tumbe.  To  dance.     Tumbod,  danced  j  hereof 
we  yet  call  a  wench  tliat  llcippeth  or  leapelh  lyke  a  boy,  a  tom- 
boy :  our  name  alfo  of  tumbling  cometh  from  hence." 

Steevens, 

^  hir'd  with  that  felf-exhibitlon  &c.]     Grqfs  JlrumpetSj 

hired  with  the  very  peiifion  which  you  allow  your  hulband. 

Johnson^ 
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That  play  with  all  infirmities  for  gold 

Which  rottennefs  can  lend  nature  !  fuch  boil'd  fluff,* 

As  well  might  poifon  poifon !  Be  reveng'd ; 

Or  fhe,  that  bore  you,  was  no  queen,  and  you 

Recoil  from  your  great  flock. 

Imo.  Reveng'd  ! 

How  fhould  I  be  reveng'd  ?  If  this  be  true, 
(As  I  have  fuch  a  heart,  that  both  mine  ears 
Muft  not  in  hafte  abufe,)  if  it  be  true, 
How  fhould  I  be  reveng'd  ? 

Tu4cii.  Should  he  make  me 

Live  like  Diana's  priefl,  betwixt  cold  fheets  ;9 
Whiles  he  is  vaulting  variable  ramps. 
In  your  defpite,  upon  your  purfe  ?  Revenge  it. 
I  dedicate  myfelf  to  your  fvveet  pleafure ; 

'  fuch  hoiVdftuff,']     The  allufion  is  to  the  ancient  pro- 

cefs  of  (weating  in  venereal  cafes.     See  Vol.  XIX.  Timon  of 
Athens,  A6t  IV.  ic.  iii.     So,  in  The  Old  Laiu,  by  Maffinger  : 
**  look  par  boil'd, 

"  As  if  they  came  from  Cupid's  fcalding-houfe." 
Again,  in  Troilus  and  Crejfida :  "  Sodden  bufinefs !  there's 
zftewed  phrafe  indeed."  Again,  in  Timon  of  Athens  :  "  She's 
e'en  fetting  on  water  to  fcald  fuch  chickens  as  you  are."  All 
this  fluff  about  boiling,  fcalding,  &c.  is  a  mere  play  onjiew,  a 
word  which  is  afterwards  ufed  for  a  brothel  by  Imogen. 

Steevens. 
The  words  may  mean, — fuch  corrupted  fluff;  from  the  fubr 
flantive  boil.     So,  in  Coriolanus  : 

"  ' boils  and  plagues 

"  Plafter  you  o'er  !" 
But,  I  believe,  Mr.  Steevens's  interpretation  is  the  true  one. 

Malone. 
^  Live  like  Dianas  prieft,  betwixt  cold  fheets  ;']    Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer,  fuppofing  this  to  be  an  inaccurate  expreilion,  reads  : 

Live  like  Dianas  prieftefs  'twixt  cold  fleets  ; 
but  the  text  is  as  the  author  wrote  it.     So,  in  Pericles,  Prince 
of  Tyre,  Diana  fays  : 

"  My  temple  ftgnds  at  Ephefus  ;  hie  thee  thither; 
"  There,  when  my  maiden  priefs  are  met  together,"  &c, 

Malonk. 
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More  noble  than  that  runagate  to  your  bed  ; 
And  will  continue  faft  to  your  afFedlion, 
Still  clofe,  as  fure, 

Imo.  What  ho,  Pifanio  ! 

Iach.  Let  me  my  fervice  tender  on  your  lips.^ 

Imo.   Away ! — I  do  condemn  mine  ears,    that 
have 
So  long  attended  thee. — If  thou  wert  honourable. 
Thou  would'ft  have  told  this  tale  for  virtue,  not 
For  fuch  an  end  thou  feek'fl ;  as  bafe,  as  ftrange. 
Thou  wrong'ft  a  gentleman,  who  is  as  far 
From  thy  report,  as  thou  from  honour ;  and 
Solicit'!!:  here  a  lady,  that  difdains 
Thee  and  the  devil  alike. — What  ho,  Pifanio  ! — 
The  king  my  father  fhall  be  made  acquainted 
Of  thy  aflault :  if  he  fhall  think  it  fit, 
A  fancy  ftranger,  in  his  court,  to  mart 
As  in  a  Romiih  ftew,-  and  to  expound 
His  beaftly  mind  to  us  ;  he  hath  a  court 


*  Let  me  my  fervice  tender  on  your  lips.']  Perhaps  this  is  an 
allufion  to  the  ancient  cuftom  of  fwearing  fervants  into  noble  fa- 
milies.    So,  in  Caltha  Poetarum,  &c.  1599  • 

^'  {hefwears  him  to  his  good  abearing, 

"  Whilft  her  faire  fweet  lips  were  the  books  of  fwearing." 

Steevens. 
'  As  in  a'B.oxm&iJiew,']    RomiJJi  was,  in  the  time  of  Shak- 
fpeare,  ufed  inftead  of  Roman.     There  were  ftews  at  Rome  in 
the  time  of  Auguftus.     The  fame  phrafe  occurs  in  Claudius  Ti- 
berius Nero,  1607  : 

"  my  mother  deem'd  me  chang'd, 

"  Poor  woman  !  in  the  loathfome  RomiPi  ftewes  :'* 
and  the  author  of  this  piece  feems  to  have  been  a  fcholar. 
Again,  in  Wit  in  a  Conjiahle,  by  Glapthorne,   1640  : 

*'  A  Romijk  cirque,  or  Grecian  hippodrome." 
Again,  Thomas  Drant's  tranflation  of  the  firft  epiftle  of  the 
fecond  Book  of  Horace,  1567  : 

"  The  RomiJJie  people  wife  in  this^  in  this  point  only  juft." 

Stbevens, 
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He  little  cares  for,  and  a  daughter  whom  3 
He  not  rerpe6ls  at  all. — What  ho,  Pifanio  ! — 

Iach.  O  happy  Leonatus  !  I  may  fay ; 
The  credit,  that  thy  lady  hath  of  thee, 
Deferves  thy  truft ;  and  thy  moft  perfe(5l  goodnefs 
Her  affiir'd  credit  ! — Blefled  live  you  long  ! 
A  lady  to  the  worthiefl:  fir,  that  ever 
Country  call'd  his  !  and  you  his  miftrefs,  only 
For  the  moil  worth ieft  fit !  Give  me  your  pardon, 
I  have  fpoke  this,  to  know  if  your  affiance 
Were  deeply  rooted  ;  and  lliall  make  your  lord. 
That  which  he  is,  new  o'er  :  And  he  is  one 
The  trueft  manner'd  ;  fuch  a  holy  witch. 
That  he  enchants  focieties  unto  him  '^ 
Half  all  men's  hearts  are  his. 

Imo.  You  make  amends. 

Iach.  He  fits  'mongft  men,    like  a  defcended 
god  :5 
He  hath  a  kind  of  honour  fets  him  ofi^, 

^  and  a  daughter  whom — ]  Old  copy — zvho.  Correded 

in  the  fecond  folio.     Malone. 

4 fuch  a  holy  witch, 

That  he  enchants  ibcieties  unto  him  :]     SOj  in  our  author's 
Lover  s  Complaint : 

"  he  did  in  the  general  bofom  reign 

"  Of  young  and  old,  and  fexes  both  enchanted — 
"  Confents  bewitch' d,  ere  he  defire,  have  granted." 

Malone. 

s  like  a  defcended  god ;]     So,  in  Hamlet : 

" a  ftation  like  the  herald  Mercury, 

"  New  lighted  on  a  heaven  kifling-hill." 
The  old  copy  has — defended.  The  corre6tion  was  made  by  the 
editor  of  the  fecond  folio.     Defend  is  again  printed  for  defcend, 
in  the  laft  fcene  of  Timon  of  Athens.     Malone. 

So,  in  Chapman's  verfion  of  tlie  twenty-third  Book  of  Homer's 

Odyffey: 

« -as  he  were 

♦'  A  god  defcended  from  the  ftarry  fphere."     Steevens. 
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More  than  a  mortal  Teeming.     Be  not  angry, 
Mofl  mighty  princefs,  that  I  have  adventur'd 
To  try  your  taking  of  a^  falfe  report ;  which  hath 
Honour'd  with  confirmation  your  great  judgment 
In  the  ele6lion  of  a  fir  fo  rare, 
Which  you  know,  cannot  err :  The  love  I  bear  him 
Made  me  to  fan  you  thus  ;  but  the  gods  made  you. 
Unlike  all  others,  chafflefs.     Pray,  your  pardon. 

Imo.  All's  well,  fir :  Take  my  power  i'the  court 
for  yours. 

Iach.  My  humble  thanks.     I  had  almofi:  forgot 
To  entreat  your  grace  but  in  a  fmall  requefi. 
And  yet  of  moment  too,  for  it  concerns 
Your  lord  ;  myfelf,  and  other  noble  friends. 
Are  partners  in  the  bufinefs. 

Imo.  '  Pray,  what  is't  ? 

Iach.  Some  dozen  Romans  of  us,  and  your  lord, 
(The  bell:  feather  of  our  wing) ''  have  mingled  fums, 
To  buy  a  prefent  for  the  emperor  ; 
Which  I,  the  fa<?l:or  for  the  refi,  have  done 
In  France  :  'Tis  plate,  of  rare  device  ;  and  jewels. 
Of  rich  and  exquifite  form  ;  their  values  great ; 
And  I  am  fomething  curious,  being  firange,^ 
To  have  them  in  fafe  fiowage  ;  May  it  pleafe  you 
To  take  them  in  protection  ? 

Imo.  Willingly ; 

And  pawn  mine  honour  for  their  fafety  :  fince 

^  taking  of  a — ]     Old  copy,  vulgarly  and  unmetrically', 

taking  of  a — .     Steevens. 

^  be/i  feather  of  our  wing — -]     So,    in  Churchyard's 

Warning  to  Wanderers  Alroad,  1593  : 

'•  You  are  fo  great  you  would  falne  march  in  fielde, 
"  That  world  fhould  judge  you  feathers  of  one  wing." 

Steevens. 

*—— being  ftr an ge,']  i,  e.  being  a  flranger.     Steevens. 
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My  lord  hath  interefl  in  them,  I  will  keep  theffi 
In  my  bed-chamber. 

Iach.  They  are  in  a  trunk. 

Attended  by  my  men  :  I  will  make  bold 
To  fend  them  to  you,  only  for  this  night ; 
I  muft  aboard  to-morrow. 

Imo*  O,  no,  no. 

Iach.  Yes,  I  befeech  ;  or  I  {hall  fhort  my  word,- 
By  length'ning  my  return.     From  Gallia 
I  crofs'd  the  feas  on  purpofe,  and  on  promife 
To  fee  your  grace. 

Imo.  I  thank  you  for  your  pains  ; 

But  not  away  to-morrow  ? 

Iach.  O,  I  muft,  madam  : 

Therefore,  I  fhall  befeech  you,  if  you  pleafe 
To  greet  your  lord  with  writing,  do't  to-night : 
I  have  outftood  my  time  ;  which  is  material 
To  the  tender  of  our  prefent. 

Imo.  I  will  write. 

Send  your  trunk  to  me ;  it  fhall  fafe  be  kept. 
And  truly  yielded  you :  You  are  very  welcome. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT  II.    SCENE  I.      . 

Court  before  Cymbeline's  Palace. 
Enter  Cloten,  and  Two  Lords. 

Clo.  Was  there  ever  man  had  fuch  luck  !  when 
I  kifTed  the  jack  upon  an  up-caft,^  to  be  hit  away ! 
I  had  a  hundred  pound  on't :  And  then  a  whorefon 
jackanapes  muft  take  me  up  for  fwearing ;  as  if  I 
borrowed  mine  oaths  of  him,  and  might  not  fpend 
them  at  my  pleafure. 

1  Lord.  What  got  he  by  that  ?  You  have  broke 
his  pate  with  your  bowl. 

2  Lord.  If  his  wit  had  been  like  him  that  broke 
it,  it  would  have  ran  all  out.  \_AJide. 

Clo.  When  a  gentleman  is  difpofed  to  fwear,  it 
is  not  for  any  ftanders-by  to  curtail  his  oaths  :  Ha  ? 

2  Lord.  No,  my  lord ;  nor  [jljide.'\  crop  the  ears 
of  them.^ 

Clo.  Whorefon  dog  ! — I  give  him  fatisfa6lion  ?^ 
'Would,  he  had  been  one  of  my  rank  ! 

'  — —  klded  the  jack  upon  an  iip-caft,']  He  is  defcrlblng  hii 
fate  at  bowls.  The  jack  is  the  fmall  bowl  at  which  the  others 
are  aimed.  He  who  is  neareft  to  it  wins.  To  kifs  the  Jack  is  a 
itate  of  great  advantage,     Johnson. 

This  expreflion  frequently  occurs  in  the  old  comedies.  So,  m 
A  IVoman  ?iever  vexd,  by  Rowley,  1032  :  "  This  city  bowler 
has  kijjcd  the  miftrefs  at  the  firft  caji."     Steevens, 

*  No,  my  lord ;  &c.]     This,  I  believe,  (hould  ftand  thus  : 

1  Lord.  No,  my  lord. 

2  Lord.  Nor  crop  the  ears  of  them.     [Afide.     Jokxson. 

'^IgwQhimfat'isfaSiion?']  Old  copy — gave.  Corredted  bjjr 
ihe  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.     Malone. 
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2  Lord.  To  have  fmelts  like  a  fool.  \_u4Jide. 

Clo.  I  am  not  more  vexed  at  any  thing  in  the 
earth, — A  pox  on't !  I  had  rather  not  be  fo  noble 
as  I  am ;  they  dare  not  fight  with  me,  becaufe  of 
the  queen  my  mother  :  every  jack-flave  hath  his 
belly  full  of  fighting,  and  I  muli  go  up  and  down 
like  a  cock  that  no  body  can  match. 

2  Lord.  You  are  a  cock  and  capon  too ;  and  you 
crow,  cock,  with  your  comb  on.-^  \_Ajide, 

Clo.  Sayeft  thou  ? 

1  Lord.  It  is  not  fit,  your  lordfhip  fhould  un- 
dertake every  companion  ^  that  you  give  offence  to. 

Clo.  No,  I  know  that :  but  it  is  fit,  I  fliould 
commit  offence  to  my  inferiors. 

2  Lord.  Ay,  it  is  fit  for  your  lordfhip  only. 
Clo.  Why,  fo  I  fay. 

1  Lord.  Did  you  hear  of  a  ftranger,  that's  come 
to  court  to-night  ? 

Clo.  a  ftranger  !  and  I  not  know  on't ! 

2  Lord.  He's  a  ftrange  fellow  himfelf,  and  knows 
it  not.  \_^/ide. 


^  To  have  fmelt — ]     A  poor  quibble  on  the  word  rank  in  the 
preceding  fpeech.     Mailone, 

The  fame  quibble  has  already  occurred  in  yh  you  like  it,  AS.  J. 
fc.  ii : 

"  Touch.  Nay,  if  I  keep  not  my  rank — 

"  Rqf.  Thou  lofeft  thy  old//«L'//."     Steevens, 

"♦  — u'ith  7jo?ir  comb  on.']     The  allufion  is  to  a  fool's  cap, 

which  hath  a  comh  like  a  cock's.     Johnson. 

The  intention  of  the  fpeaker,  is  to  call  Cloten  a  coxcomb. 

M.Mason. 

s  every  companion — ]     The  ufe  of  companion  was  the 

fame  as  of  fel/ow  now.  It  was  a  word  of  contempt.     Johnson. 

See  Vol.  XVI.  p.  180,  n.  Q ;  and  p.  384,  ii.  7.    Malone. 
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1  Lord.  There's  an  Italian  come ;  and,  'tis 
thought,  one  of  Leonatus'  friends. 

Clo.  Leonatus  !  a  banifhed  rafcal ;  and  he's  ano- 
ther, whatfoever  he  be.  Who  told  you  of  this 
ftranger  ? 

1  Lord.  One  of  your  lordfhip's  pages. 

Clo.  Is  it  fit,  I  went  to  look  upon  him  ?  Is  there 
no  derogation  in't  ? 

1  Lord.  You  cannot  derogate,  my  lord. 
Clo.  Not  eafily,  I  think. 

2  Lord.  You  are  a  fool  granted  ;  therefore  your 
ifTues  being  foolifh,  do  not  derogate.  [AJide. 

Clo.  Come,  I'll  go  fee  this  Italian  :  What  I  have 
loft  to-day  at  bowls,  I'll  win  to-night  of  him. 
Come,  go. 

2  Lord.  I'll  attend  you^  lordfhip. 

[_Extunt  Cloten  andjirji  Lord. 
That  fuch  a  crafty  devil  as  is  his  mother  ' 

Should  yield  the  world  this  afs  !  a  woman,  that 
Bears  all  down  with  her  brain  ;  and  this  her  fon 
Cannot  take  two  from  twenty  for  his  heart. 
And  leave  eighteen.     Ala^,  poor  princefs. 
Thou  divine  Imogen,  what  thou  endur'ft  ! 
Betwixt  a  father  by  thy  ftep-dame  govern'd  ; 
A  mother  hourly  coining  plots  ;  a  wooer. 
More  hateful  than  the  foul  expullion  is 
Of  thy  dear  hufband,  than  that  horrid  a6t 
Of  the  divorce  he'd  make  !  The  heavens  hold  firm 
The  walls  of  thy  dear  honour ;  keep  unfhak'd 
That  temple,  thy  fair  mind  ;  that  thou  may'ft  ftand. 
To  enjoy  thy  banifh'd  lord,  and  this  great  land  ! 
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SCENE  II. 

A  Bed-chamber ;  in  one  Part  of  it  a  Trunks 

Imogen  teading  in  her  Bed;  a  Lady  attending, 

Imo.  Who's  there  ?  iny  woman  Helen  ? 

Lady.  Pleafe  you,  madam. 

Imo.  What  hour  is  It  ? 

Ladt.  Ahnofl:  midnight,  madam. 

Imo.  I  have  read  three  hours  then  :  mine  eyes  are 
weak  : — 
Fold  down  the  leaf  where  I  have  left :  To  bed  i 
Take  not  away  the  taper,  leave  it  burning ; 
And  if  thou  canfl:  aWake  by  four  o'the  clock, 
I  pr'ythee,  call  me.     Sleep  hath  feiz'd  me  wholly. 

\_Exit  Lady. 
To  your  prote6lion  I  commend  me,  gods  ! 
From  fairies,  and  the  tempters  of  the  night,*^ 
Guard  me,  befeech  ye  ! 

[Sleeps.  Iachimo,  from  the  Trunk. 

Iach.  The  crickets  fing,  and  man's  o'er-labour'd 
fenfe 
Repairs  itfelf  by  refl: :  Our  Tarquin ''  thus 
Did  foftly  prefs  the  rufhes,^  ere  he  waken'd 

*"  From  fairies,  and  the  tempters  of  the  vlght,"]    Banquo,  in 
Macbeth,  has  already  deprecated  the  fame  no6turnal  evils  : 
"  Reftrain  in  me  the  curfed  thoughts,  that  nature 
*'  Gives  way  to  in  repofe  !"     Steevens. 

' our  Tarquin — ]  The  fpeaker  is  an  Italian.  Johnson. 

'  ■  Tarquin  thus 

Did  foftly  prefs  the  ruflies,]     This  fhows  that  Shakfpeare's 
idea  was,  that  the  raviJJiin^ftridcs  of  Tarquin  were  f of  lit/  ones. 


The  chafllty  he  wounded. — Cytherea, 
How  bravely  thou  becom'ft  thy  bed  !   frefh  lily  \9 
And  whiter  than  the  fheets  !  That  I  might  touch  1 
But  kifs  ;  one  kifs  ! — Rubies  unparagon'd, 
How  dearly  they  do't ! — ^^'Tis  her  breathing  that 

and  may  ferve  as  a  comment  on  that  paflage  in  Macleth.  See 
Vol.  X.  p.  102,  n.  9,     Blackstone. 

tlie  rufhes.]  It  was  the  cuftom  in  the  tirtie  of  our  author 

to  ftrew  chambers  with  ruflies,  as  we  now  cover  therri  with 
carpets  :  the  practice  is  mentioned  in  Cuius  de  Ephemera  Bri- 
tannica.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Thomas  Newton's  Herlall  fo  the  Bible,  8vo.  1587: 
"  Sedge  and  riijhes, — with  the  which  many  in  this  country  do  ufe 
in  fommer  time  to  ftrawe  their  parlors  and  churches,  as  well  for 
coolenes  as  for  pleafant  fmell." 

Again,  in  Ardeti  of  Fever/ham,  15Q2  ; 

"  his  blood  remains. 

"  Why  ftrew  rvJJies." 
Again,  in  Buffy  d'Amlois,  1607  : 

"  Were  not  the  king  here,  he  Ihould  ftrew  the  chamber  like 
a  rujli."' 

Shakfpeare  has  the  fame  circumftance  in  lus  Pt.ape  of  Lucrece  • 

"  by  the  light  he  fpies 

"  Lugretia's  gloVe  wherein  her  needle  fticks ; 
"  He  takes  it  from  the  rujhes  where  it  lies,"  &c. 
The  ancient  Englifh  ftage  alfo,  as  appears  from  more  than  one 
paflage  in  Decker's  Gul's  Hornbook,  l6og,  was  ftrewn  with 
rujhes  :  "  Salute  all  your  gentle  acquaintancethat  are  fpred  either 
on  the  ruflies  or  on  flooles  about  you,  and  drawe  what  troope 
you  can  from  the  ftage  after  you,"     Steevens. 

9  . ^  Cytherea, 

How  bravely  thou  becom'fl  thy  bed !  frefli  lily  I 
And  whiter  than  the  iheets  !]   So,  in  our  author's  Venus  and 
Adonis  : 

"  Who  fees  his  true  love  in  her  naked  bed, 
"  Teaching  the  flieets  a  whiter  hue  than  ■white." 
Again,  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece  ; 

"  Who  oer  the  white  Jheets  peers  her  whiter  chin." 

Malone. 
Thus,  alfo,  Jaffier,  in  Fenice  Preferved  : 

"  in  virgin  flieets, 

"  White  as  her  bofom."     Steevens, 
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Perfumes  the  chamber  thus  :'  The  flame  o'the  taper 
Bows  toward  her ;  and  would  under-peep  her  lids. 
To  fee  the  enclofed  lights,  npw  canopied  ^ 
Under  thefe  windows  -J  White  and  azure,  lac'd 
With  blue  of  heaven's  own  tind.^ — But  my  de- 
fign  ? 

'  'Tis  her  Ireatliing  that 

Perfuines  the  chamber  thus  :']  The  fame  hyperbole  is /bund 
in  The  Metaviorphojis  of  Pygmalion's  Image,  by  J.  Marfton> 
logs  : 

"  — -  no  lips  did  feem  fo  fair 

"  In  his  conceit  5  through  which  he  thinks  doth , file 

"  So  fweet  a  breath  that  doth  perfume  the  air." 

Malone. 

*  now  canopied  — ]    Shakfpeare  has  the  fame  expreffion 

in  Tarquin  and  Lucrece  : 

"  Her  eyes,  like  marigolds,  had  iheath'd  their  light, 

*'  And,  canopied  in  darknefs,  fweetly  lay, 

"  Till  they  might  open  to  adorn  the  day."     Malone. 

^  Under  thefe  windows  :]  i.  e.  her  eyelids.  So,  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet : 

"  Thy  eyes'  windoivs  fall, 

"  Like  death,  when  he  fhuts  up  the  day  of  life." 
Again,  in  his  Venus  and  Adonis  : 

"  The  night  of  forrow  now  is  turn'd  to  day  ; 

"  Her  two  blue  windows  faintly  Ihe  up-heaveth." 

Mai-one. 

*  White  and  axure,  lacd 

With  blue  of  heavens  otan  tinft.^  We  {hould  read  : 

• ■  White  with  azure  lacd. 

The  blue  of  heaven  s  own  tin6i. 
i,  e.  the  white  Ikin  laced  witli  blue  veins.     Warburton. 

-     So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  His  filver  Jkin  lacd  with  his  golden  blood/* 
The  paflage  before  us,  without  Dr.  Warburton's  emendation,  is, 
to  me  at  kaft,  unintelligible.     Steevens. 

So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  What  envious  ftreaks  do  lace  the  fevering  clouds." 

Thefe  words,  I  apprehend,  refer  not  to  Imogen's  eye-/ifi?.f,  (of 
which  the  poet  would  fcarcciy  have  given  fo  particular  a  defcrip- 
tion,)  but  to  the  inclofcd  lights,  i.  e,  her  eyes  :  which  though 
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To  note  the  chamber  : — I  will  write  all  down  : — 
Such,  and  fuch,  pictures  : — ^There  the  window  : — 

Such 
The  adornment  of  her  bed  ; — ^The  arras,  figures, 
Why,  fuch,  and  fuch :? — And  the  contents  o'the 

ftory, — 

now  fhut,  lachimo  had  feen  before,  and  which  are  here  faid  in 
poetical  language  to  be  blue,  and  that  blue  celeftial. 

Dr.  Warburton  is  of  opinion  that  the  eye-lid  was  meant,  and 
according  to  his  notion,  the  poet  intended  to  praife  its  white  ikiti, 
and  blue  veins. 

Drayton,  who  has  often  imitated  Shakfpeare,  feems  to  have 
viewed  this  palfage  in  the  fame  light : 

"  And  thefe  fweet  veins  by  nature  rightly  plac'd, 
"  Wherewith  flie  feems  the  white  Jkiii  to  have  lacd, 
"  She  foon  doth  alter."     The  Mooncalf,   I627. 

Malone. 

We  learn  from  a  quotation  in  n.  3,  that  by  Hue  zvindowswere 
meant  blue  eye-lids ;  and  indeed  our  author  has  dwelt  on  cor- 
relponding  imagery  in  The  Winter's  Tale  -• 

"  violets,  dim, 

*'  But  fweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  ci/es." 
A  particular  defcription,  therefore,  of  the  fame  objects,  might, 
in  the  prefent  inftance,  have  been  defigned. 

Thus,  in  Chapman's  tranflation  of  the  twenty-third  Book  of 
Homer's  Odyjfey,  Minerva  is  the  perfon  defcribed  : 

"  the  Dame 

"  That  bears  the  blue  Jky  intemiix'd  with  flame 

"  In  her  fair  e^/ci,"  &c.     Steevens. 

^ The  arras,  Jigures, 

Why,  fuch,  and  fuch  ;]  We  fhould  print,  fays  JVh.  jM.  Ma- 
fon,  thus  :  '*  — the  arras-figures ;  that  is,  the  figures  of  the 
arras."  But,  I  think,  he  is  miftaken.  It  appears  from  what 
lachimo  fays  afterwards,  that  he  had  noted,  not  only  the  figures 
of  the  arras,  but  the  ftutf  of  which  the  arras  was  compofed  : 

"  It  was  hang'd 

"  Wiih  tapejhy  of  flk  and  flip  er  ;  the  (lory 

"  Proud  Cleopatra,"  &c. 
Again,  in  Adc  V : 

"  ——averring  notes 

"  Of  chamber- hanging,  piclures/'  &c.    Malone. 
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Ah,  but  fome  natural  notes  about  her  body. 

Above  ten  thoufand  meaner  moveables 

Would  teftify,  to  enrich  mine  inventory  : 

O  fleep,  thou  ape  of  death,  lie  dull  upon  her ! 

And  be  her  fenle  but  as  a  monument, 

Thus  in  a  chapel  lying  !^ — Come  off,  come  off; — 

[Taking  off  her  Bracelet, 

As  flippery,  as  the  Gordian  knot  was  hard  ! — 
'Tis  mine ;  and  this  will  witnefs  outwardly. 
As  ftrongly  as  the  confcience  does  within, 
To  the  madding  of  her  lord.     On  her  left  bread 
A  mole  ,cinque-fpotted,7  like  the  crimfon  drops 


hut  as  a  monument, 


Thus  in  a  chapel  lying  .']  Shakfpeare  was  here  thinking  of 
the  recumbent  whole-length  figures,  which  in  his  time  were 
ufually  placed  on  the  tombs  of  confiderable  perlbns.  The  head 
was  always  repofed  upon  a  pillow.  He  has  again  the  fame  allu- 
sion in  his  Rape  of  Lucrece.  [See  Mr.  Malone's  edition 
Vol.  X.  p.  109,  n.  A.']     See  alfo  Vol.  VIII.  p.  340,  n.  6. 

Malonb. 

On  her  left  hreajl 


\  ■  : .  A  mole  cin(/uc-fpotted,'[  Our  autlxor  certainly  took  this  cir- 
ciirnftan(;e  from  fome  tranflation  of  Boccacio's  novel  ;  for  it  does 
not  occur  in  the  imitation  printed  in  IVtJtwardfor  Smelts,  which 
the  reader  will  find  at  the  end  of  thii*  play.  In  the  Decame- 
RONE,  Jnihrogiouh,  (the  lachimo  of  our  author,)  who  is  con- 
cealed in  a  ch(Jl  in  the  charhber  of  Madonna  Gineura,  (where- 
as in  Wtjlward  for  Smelts  the  contemner  of  female  chaftity 
hides  himfelf  under  the  lady's  led,)  wifliing  to  difcover  fome 
particular  mark  about  her  perfon,  which  might  help  him  to  de- 
ceive her  hufband,  "  at  laft  efpied'  a  large  7no/e  under  her  left 
breafi,  with  feveral  hairs  round  it,  of  the  colour  of  gold." 
I'hough  this  mole  is  faid  in  the  prefent  paffage  to  be  on  Imo- 

fen's  breaft,  in  the  account  that  lachimo  afterwards  gives  to 
'ofthumus,  our  author  has  adhered  clofely  to  his  original  : 

" w«c/er  her  breaft 

"  (Worthy  the  prefling)  lies  a  mole,  right  proud 
*•  Of  that  moll  delicate  lodging."     Malone. 
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I'the  bottom  of  a  cowflip  :^  Here's  a  voucher, 
Stronger  than  ever  law  could  make  :  this  fecret 
Will  force  him  think  I  have  pick'd  the  lock,  and 

ta'en 
The  treafure  of  her  honour.     No  more. — ^To  what 

end  ? 
Why  fhould  I  write  this  down,  that's  rivetted, 
Screw'd  to  my  memory  ?  She  hath  been  reading  late 
The  tale  of  Tereus;^*  here  the  leaf's  turn'd  down. 
Where  Philomel  gave  up ; — I  have  enough  : 
To  the  trunk  again,  and  fhut  the  fpring  of  it. 
§wift,    fwift,    you   dragons   of  the   i)ight !  '—that 

dawning 

'  like  the  crimfon  drops 

I'the  bottnm  of  a  coivjlip  .•]  This  fi mile  contains  the  fmalleft 
out  of  a  thoufand  proofs  that  Shakfpeare  was  an  obferver  of  na- 
ture, though,  in  this  inftance,  no  very  accurate  defcriber  of  it, 
for  the  drops  alluded  to  are  of  a  deep  yellow.     Steevens. 

^  She  hath  been  reading  late 


The  tale  of  Tereus  :]  [See  Rape  of  Lucrece,  Mr.  Malone's 
edit.  Vol.  X.  p.  149,  n.  1 .]  Tereus  and  Prague  is  the  fecond 
tale  in  A  Petite  Palace  of  Pettie  his  Pleqfure,  printed  in  quarto, 
in  1576.  The  fame  tale  is  related  in  Gower's  poem  De  Conft'Hione 
Amantis,  B.  V.  fol.  113,  b,  and  in  Ovid's  Metamorphnfes,  L.  VI. 

Malone. 

•you  dragons  of  the  night .']    The  talk  of  drawing  the 


chariot  of  night  was  afligned  to  dragons,  on  account  of  their  fup- 
pofed  watchfulnefs.  Milton  mentions  the  dragon  yoke  of  night 
in  II  Pevferofo  ;  and  in  his  Mafque  at  Ludlow  Cajile  : 

"  'the  dragon  womb 

"  Of  Stygian  darknefs." 
Again,  In  Obitum  Pr^efulis  Elienjis  : 

"  fub  pedibus  deam 

"  Vidi  triforrnem,  dum  coercebat  fups 
"  Fra^nis  dracones  aureis." 
It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  whole  tribe  of  ferpents  fleep 
with  their  eyes  open,  and  therefore  appear  to  exert  a  conftant 
vigilance.     See  Vol.  XIII.  p.  SOp,  n.  9.     Steevens. 

Hh4 
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May  bare  the  raven's  eye  :^  I  lodge  In  fear; 
Though  this  a  heavenly  angel,  hell  is  here. 

^Clock  Jlrikes , 
One,  two,  three,3 — Time,  time ! 

[^Goes  into  the  Trunk,     The  Scene  clofes. 

■  that  dawning 


May  bare  the  ravejis  eye :"]  The  old  copy  has — leare.  The 
correftion  was  propoied  by  Mr.  Theobald  :  and  I  think  properly 
adopted  by  Sir  T.  Hanmer  and  Dr.  Johnfon.     Malone, 

The  poet  means  no  more  than  that  the  light  might  wake  the 
raven  3  or,  as  it  is  poetically  expreffed,  hare  his  eye.     Steevens. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  raven  is  a  very  early  bird,  perhaps 
earlier  than  the  lark.  Our  poet  fays  of  the  crow,  (a  bird  whofe 
properties  refemble  very  much  thofe  of  the  raven,)  in  his  Troiim 
and  CreJJida : 

"  O  Creflida,  but  that  the  bufy  day 
"  Wak'd  by  the  lark,  has  rousd  the  ribbald  crows — ." 

Heath. 

■''  One,  two,  three,']  Our  author  is  hardly  ever  cxa^l  in  his 
computation  of  time.  Juft  before  Imogen  went  to  ileep,  flie 
afked  her  attendant  what  hour  it  was,  and  was  informed  by  her, 
Jt  was  almojt  midnight.  lachimo,  immediately  after  Hie  has 
fallen  afleep,  comes  from  the  trunk,  and  the  prefent  foiiloquy 
cannot  have  confuraed  more  than  a  few  minutes  : — yet  we  a,ici 
ROW  told  that  it  is  three  o'clock.     Malone. 
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SCENE  III. 

An  Ante-Chamher  adjoining  Imogen's  Apartment. 

Enter  Cloten  and  Lords, 

1  Lord,  Your  lordfhip  is  the  moft  patient  man  in 
lofs,  the  moft  coldeft  that  ever  turned  up  ace. 

Clo.  It  would  make  any  man  cold  to  lofe. 

1  Lord.  But  not  every  man  patient,  after  the 
noble  temper  of  your  lordfhip ;  You  are  mofl  hot, 
and  furious,  when  you  win. 

Clo.  Winning  would  put  any  man  into  courage : 
If  I  could  get  this  foolifh  Imogen,  I  fhould  have 
gold  enough  :  It's  almolt  morning,  is't  not  ? 

1  Lord.  Day,  my  lord. 

Clo.  I  would  this  muiick  would  come  :  I  am  ad- 
vifed  to  give  her  mufick  o'  mornings ;  they  fay,  it 
will  penetrate. 

Enter  Mulicians. 

Come  on  ;  tune :  If  you  can  penetrate  her  with 
your  fingering,  fo ;  we'll  try  with  tongue  too :  if 
none  will  do,  let  her  remain ;  but  i'll  never  give 
o'er.  Firfi-,  a  very  excellent  good-conceited  thing  ; 
after,  a  wonderful  fvveet  air,  with  admirable  rich 
words  to  it, — and  then  let  her  conlider. 
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SONG. 


Hark  !  hark  !  the  lark  at  heaven  s  gatefmgs/' 

u4nd  Phoebus  ^gins  arife, 
Hisjleeds  to  water  at  thofe  fprings 

On  chalicdjiowers  that  lies  ;S 


*  Hark  !  hark  !  the.  lark  at  heaven's  gate  Jings,']     The  fame 
hyperbole  occurs  in  Milton's  Paradife  Loft,  Book  V  : 

" ye  birds 

*'  That  finging  up  to  heaven's  gate  afcend." 
Again,  in  Shakfpeare's  2pth  Spnnet : 

"  Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arifing 

"  From  fuUen  earth,  Jings  hymns  at  heaven's  gate." 

Steevens. 
Perhaps  Shakfpeare  had  Lyly's  Alexander  and  Campafpe  in  his 
mind,  when  he  wrote  this  fong  : 

"  who  is't  now  we  hear ; 

"  None  but  the  lark  fo  (hril  and  clear  ; 

"  Now  at  heaven's  gates  (he  claps  her  wings, 

"  The  morn  not  waking  till  (he  iings, 

"  Hark,  hark ."     Reed. 

In  this  Song,  Shakfpeare  might  have  imitated  fome  of  the  fol- 
Jowing  paflages  : 

"  The  befy  larke,  the  meflager  of  day, 
"  Saleweth  in  hire  fong  the  morwe  gray  ; 
"  And  firy  Phebus  rifeth  up  fo  bright,"  &c. 

Chaucer's  Knight's  Tqle,  v.  14Q3,  Tyrwhitt's  edit, 
"■  Lyke  as  the  larke  upon  the  fomers  daye 
"  Whan  Titan  radiant  burnitheth  his  hemes  bright, 
"  Mounteth  on  hye,  with  her  melodious  laye 
"  Of  the  fone  Ihyne  engladed  with  the  lyght." 

Skelton's  Crowne  of  Laurel. 
"  Wake  now  my  love,  awake  ;  for  it  is  time, 
"  The  rofy  morne  long  fince  left  Tithon's  bed, 
**■  Allready  to  her  filver  coach  to  clime  ; 
"  And  Phoebus  'gins  to  fliew  his  glorious  head. 
"  Harke,  how  the  cheerful  birds  do  chaunt  their  layesj  • 
*'  And  carol  of  love's  praife. 
.  .*'  The  merry  larke  her  mattins  lings  aloft, — 
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And  winking  Mary-buds  begin 
To  ope  their  golden  eyes  ;^ 

With  every  thing  that  pretty  bin 
My  lady  fiveet,  arife; 
udfrije,  arife. 


"  Ah  my  deere  love,  why  doe  ye  lleepe  thus  long 
"  When  meeter  were  they  ye  fhould  now  awa'ke." 

Spenler's  Epithalamium. 

Again,  in  our  author's  Venus  and  Adonis  : 

"  Lo  here  the  gentle  lark,  weary  of  reft, 
'*  From  his  moift  cabinet  mounts  up  on  high, 
*'  And  wakes  the  morning,  from  whofe  lilvcr  breaft 
"  The  fun  arifeth  in  his  majefty." 
I  am  unable  to  decide  whether  the  following  lines  in  Du  Bartas 

were  written  before  Shakfpeare's  fong,  or  not : 
"  La  gentille  alouette  avec  fon  tire -lire, 
"  Tire-lire,  ^  lire,  &  tire-lirant  tire, 
"  Vers  ia  voute  du  del,  puis  fon  vol  vers  ce  lieu 
f  Vire,  &:  delire  dire  adieu  Dieu,  adieu  Dieu." 

:•::..,{  .'iv/  N,  Douce. 

Thefe  lines  of  Du  Bartas  were  dertainly  written  before  Shak- 
fpeare's fong.  They  are  quoted'in  Elyot's  Orthoepia  GallicOt 
4to.  1593,  p.  146,  with  the  following  tranflation  : 

"  The  pretie  larke  mans  angrie  mood  doth  charme  with 

melodie 
"  Her  Tee-ree-lee-ree,  Tee  ree  lee  ree  chirppring  in  the 

llcie 
5*  Up  to  the  court  of  Jove,  fweet  bird  mounting  with 

flickering  wings 
"  And  downe  againe,  my  Jove  adieu,  fweet  love  adieu 
fhe  lings."     Reed. 

'  His  ^/leeds  to  water  at  thofe  fprings 
On  chaiic'd  flowers  that  lies;']    i.  e.  the  morning  fun  dries 
up  the  dew  which  lies  in  the  cups  of  flowers.     Warburton. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  cup  of  a  flower  is  called  calix,  whence 
chalice.     Johnson. 


thofe  Jprings 


On  chalicd  Jiotvers  that  lies ;]  It  may  be  obferved,  with  re- 
gard to  this  apparent  falfe  concord,  that  in  very  old  Englifli,  the 
the  third  perfon  plural  of  the  prefent  tenfe  endeth  in  eth,  as 
well  as  the  Angular ;  and  often  familiarly  in  es„  as  might  be  ex- 
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So,  get  you  gone :  If  this  penetrate,  I  will  confider 


amplified  from  Chaucer,  kc.     Nor  was  this  antiquated  idiom 

worn  out  in  our  author's  time,  as  appears  from  the  following 

palTage  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  And  bakes  the  elf-locks  in  foul  fluttifli  hairs, 

"  Which  once  untangled,  much  misfortune  lodes.'" 

as  well  as  from  many  others  in  the  Rpliques  of  ancient  EngliJIi 

Poetry.     Pekcy. 

Dr.  Percy  might  have  added,  that  the  third  perfon  plural  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  prefent  tenfe  ended  in  etli,  and  of  the  Dano- 
Saxon  in  es,  which  feems  to  be  the  original  of  fuch  very  ancient 
Englifli  idioms.     Tollet. 

Shakfpeare  frequently  offends  in  this  manner  againft  the  rules 
of  grammar.     So,  in  Venus  and  Adonis  : 

"  She  lifts  the  coft'er-lids  that  clofe  his  eyes, 
"  Where  lo,  two  lamps,  burnt  out,  in  darknefs  lies." 

Steevens. 
See  alfo  Vol.  IV.  p.  /S,  n.  g  ;  and  Vol.  VII.  p.  341,  n,  /. 
There  is  fcarcely  a  page  of  our  author's  works  in  which  fimilar 
falfe  concords  may  not  be  found  :  nor  is  this  inaccuracy  peculiar  - 
to  his  works,  being  found  in  many  other  books  of  his  time  and 
of  the  preceding  age.  Following  the  example  of  all  the  former 
editors,  I  have  filently  correded  the  error,  in  all  places  except 
where  either  the  metre,  or  rhymes,  rendered  corredion  impolli- 
ble.  Whether  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  poet  or  his  printer,  it 
is  fuch  a  grofs  oflence  againlt  grammar,  as  no  modern  eye  or  ear 
could  have  endured,  if  from  a  with  to  exhibit  our  author's  wri- 
tings with  flri£t  fidelity  it  had  been  preferved.  The  reformation 
therefore,  it  it  lioped,  will  be  pardoned,  and  confidered  in  the 
fame  light  as  the  fubftitution  of  modern  for  ancient  orthography. 

Malone. 
*  u4nd  winking  Mary-buds  begin 
To  ope  their  golden  eyes  ;']  The  marigold  Is  fuppofed  to  fliut 
itfelf  up  at  fun-fet.     So,  in  one  of  Browne's  Paftorals : 

"  the  day  is  waxen  olde, 

"  And  gins  to  fliut  up  with  the  marigold." 
A  fimilar  idea  is  expreifed  more  at  large  in  a  very  fcarce  book 
entitled,  A  CouriUe  Controverfie  of  Cupid's  Cautels  :  conteynivg 
fine  Tragicall  Hijlories  kc.  Travflated  from  the  French,  by 
H.  W.  [Henry  Wotton]  4to.  1578,  p.  7  :  '' —floures  which 
unfolding  their  tender  leaues,  at  the  breake  of  the  gray  morning, 
feemed  to  open  their  ftniling  eies,  tuhich  were  opprijjcd  ivyfk 
*Atf  (iroii^Fw^e  of  the  pafled  night"  &c.    Steevens. 
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your  miifick  the  better  :^  if  it  do  not,  it  is  a  vice 
in  her  ears,  which  horle-hairs,  and  cats-guts,9  nor 
the  voice  of  unpaved  eunuch  to  boot,  can  never 
amend.  [ExeuntlS/liii'icicins. 

Enter  Cymbeline  and  Queen. 

2  Lord.  Here  comes  the  king. 

Clo.  I  am  glad,  I  was  up  fo  late;  for  that's  the 
reafon  I  was  up  fo  early  :  He  cannot  choofe  but 
take  this  fervice  I  have  done,  fatherly. — Good  mor- 
row to  your  majefty,  and  to  my  gracious  mother. 

CiM.  Attend  you  here  the  door  of  our  fiern 
daughter  ? 
Will  fhe  not  forth  ? 


'  •  ■■    'pretty  bin  :]    is  very  properly  reftored  by  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer,  for  pretty  is ;  but  he  too  grammatically  reads  : 
With  all  the  things  that  pretty  bin.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen,  B.  I.  c.  i : 

"  That  which  of  tliem  to  take,  in  diverfe  doubt  they  leen."' 
Again,  in  The  Arraignment  of  Paris,  1584  : 

"  Sir,  you  may  boaft  your  flockes  and  herdes,  that  lin 
both  frefti  and  fair." 
Again  : 

"  As  frefli  as  lin  the  flowers  in  May." 
Again  : 

"  Oenone,  while  we  lin  difpofed  to  walk." 
Kirkman  afcribes  this  piece  to  Shakfpeare.     The  real  author  wai 
George  Peele.     Steevens, 

^  /  will  confider  yo«r  mufick  the  Letter  .-]  i.  e,  I  will  pay 

you  more  amply  for  it.     So,  in   The  IVintefs  Tale,  A(5t  IV  : 
" — being  fomething  gently  co?{/?derecf,  I'll  bring  you"  &c. 

Steeven's. 

'  cats-^z/^5,]  The  old  copy  reads — calves-gnt?.. 

Steevens. 
The  corredtion  was  made  by  Mr,  Rowe.     In  the  preceding  line 
voice,  which  was  printed  inftcad  of  vice,  was  corrected  by  the 
lame  editor.     Malone. 
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Clo,  I  have  aflailed  her  with  mulick,   but  fhe 
vouch fafes  no  notice. 

Ctm.  The  exile  of  her  minion  is  toonew  j 
She  hath  not  yet  forgot  him  :  fome  more  time 
Muft  wear  the  print  of  his  remembrance  out. 
And  then  fhe's  yours. 

Queen.  You  are  moft  bound  to  the  king  j 

Who  lets  go  by, no  vantages,  that  may 
Prefer  you  to  his  daughter  :  Frame  yourfelf 
To  orderly  folicits  ;^  and  be  friended - 
With  aptnefs  of  the  feafon  :  make  denials 
Increafe  your  fervices  :  fo  feem,  as  if 
You  were  infpir'd  to  do  thofe  duties  which 
You  tender  to  her ;  that  you  in  all  obey  her, 
Save  when  command  to  your  difmiffion  tends. 
And  therein  you  are  fenfelefs. 

Clo,  Senfelefs  ?  not  fo. 


Enter  a  Meflenger. 

Mess.  So  like  you,  fir,  ambafladors  fi'om  Rome  ; 
The  one  is  Caius  Lucius. 

Ctm.  a  worthy  fellow, 

Albeit  he  comes  on  angry  purpofe  now  ; 


*  To  orderly  folicits  3}    i.  e.  regular  courtililp,  courtflilp  aftet 
the  eftabliftied  fafhion,     Steevens. 

The  oldefl.  copy  reads— ^folicity.     The  corre6lion  was  made  by 
the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.     Malone. 

*  and  be  friended  ^c]  We  Ihould  read  : 

— —  and  befriended 

Jf^ith  aptnefs  of  the  feafon. 
That  is,  "  with  folicitations  not  only  proper  but  well  timed." 
So  Terence  fays  :  "  In  tempore  ad  earn  veni,  quod  omnium  re- 
rum  eft  primum."     M,  Mason. 
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But  that's  no  fault  of  his  :  We  muft  receive  him 
According  to  the  honour  of  his  fender ; 
And  towards  himfelf  his  goodnefs  forefpent  on  us 
We  muft  extend  our  notice. 3 — Our  dear  fon, 
When    you  hav'^e   given    good  morning  to    your 

miftrefs, 
Attend  the  queen,  and  us  ;  we  fliall  have  need 
To  employ  you  towards  this  Roman. — Come,  our 

queen. 
\_Exeunt  Cym.  Queen,  Lords,  and  MefT. 

Clo.  If  Ihe  be  up,  I'll  fpeak  with  her  ;  if  not, 
Let  her  lie  ftill,  and  dream. — By  your  leave  ho  ! — 

\_Knocks. 
I  know  her  women  are  about  her ;  What 
If  I  do  line  one  of  their  hands  ?  'Tis  gold 
Which   buys  admittance ;    oft  it  doth ;  yea,  and 

makes 
Diana^s  rangers  falfe  themfelves,^  yield  up 
Their  deer  to  the  fland  of  the  ftealer  ;  and  'tis  gold 
Which  makes  the  true  man  kill'd,  and  faves  the 

thief; 
Nay,  fometime,  hangs  both  thief  and  true  man  : 

What 

^  And  toivards  himfelf  his  goodnefs  forefpent  on  us 

IVe  muji  extend  our  noticeJ]    i,  e.  TJie  good  offices  done  hy 
him  to  us  heretofore.     Warburton. 

That  is,  we  muft  extend  towards  himfelf  our  notice  of  his 
goodnefs  heretofore  fliown  to  us.  Our  author  has  many  fiinilar 
ellipfes.     So,  in  Julius  Ccefar  : 

"  Thine  honourable  metal  may  be  wrought 
"  From  what  it  is  difpos'd  [<o]." 
See  Vol.  XIV.  p.  417,  n.  2  ;  and  Vol.  XV.  p.  igd,  n.  4. 

Malone. 

*  falfe  themf elves,']  Perhaps,  in  this  inftance /a//e  is  not 

an  adjeFtive,  but  a  verb  ;  and  as  fuch  is  ufed  in  The  Comedy  of 
Errors:  "Nay,  not  fure,  in  a  thing  fa /fin  g."  Aft  II.  fc.  ii. 
Spenfer  often  has  it : 

**  Thou  falfd  l>aft  thy  faith  with  perjury."     Steeve^-s 
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Can  it  not  do,  and  undo  ?  I  will  make 

One  of  her  women  lawyer  to  me  ;  for 

I  yet  not  underfland  the  cafe  myfelf. 

By  your  leave.  [^Knocks. 

Enter  a  Lady. 

Lady.  Who's  there,  that  knocks  ? 

Clo.  a  gentleman. 

Lady.  "  No  more  ? 

Clo.  Yes,  and  a  gentlewoman's  fon. 

Lady.  That's  more 

Than  fome,  whofe  tailors  are  as  dear  as  yours. 
Can  juflly  boaft  of:  What's  your  lordfhip's  pleafure  ? 

Clo.  Your  lady's  perfon  :  Is  fhe  ready  ? 

Lady.  Ay, 

To  keep  her  chamber. 

Clo.  There's  gold  for  you ;  fell  me  your  good 
report. 

Lady.  How!  my  good  name?  or  to  report  of 
you 
What  I  fhall  think  is  good  ? — The  princefs 

Enter  Imogekt. 

Clo.  Good-morrow,    fairefi;  fifter :    Your  fweet 
hand. 

Imo.  Good-morrow,  lir  :  You  lay  out  too  much 
pains 
For  purchafing  but  trouble :  the  thanks  I  give, 
Is  telling  you  that  I  am  poor  of  thanks. 
And  fcarce  can  fpare  them. 

Clo.  Still,  I  fwcar,  I  love  you. 
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Tmo.  If  you  but  faid  fo,  'twere  as  deep  with  me  % 
If  you  fwear  ftill,  your  recompenfe  is  fiill 
That  I  regard  it  not. 

Clo.  This  is  tio  anfwer. 

Imo.  But  that  you  (hall  not  fay  I  yield,   being 
filent, 
I  would  not  fpeak.     I  pray  you,  fpare  me  :    i'faith, 
I  fhall  unfold  equal  difcourtely 
To  your  beft  kindnefs  ;  one  of  your  great  knowing 
Should  learn,  being  taught,  forbearance.5 

Clo,  To  leave  you  in  your  madnefs,  'twere  my  fin  5 
I  will  not. 

Imo.  Fools  are  not  mad  folks.^ 

Clo,  Do  you  call  me  fool  ? 

Imo.  As  I  am  mad,  I  do  : 
If  you'll  be  patient,  I'll  no  more  be  mad  ; 
That  cures  us  both.     I  am  much  forry,  fir, 
You  put  me  to  forget  a  lady's  manners, 
By  being  fo  verbal  -.7  and  learn  now,  for  all, 
That  I,  which  know  my  heart,  do  here  pronounce, 
By  the  very  truth  of  it,  I  care  not  for  you  ; 
And  am  fo  near  the  lack  of  charity, 
(To  accufe  myfelf)  I  hate  you  :  which  I  had  rather 
You  felt,  than  make't  my  boaft. 

Clo.  You  fin  againfi 


5  — ■ —  one  of  your  great  knowing  i 

Should  learn,  being  taught,  forbearance.']  i.  e.  A  man  who 
is  taught  forbearance  fhould  learn  it.     Johnson. 

^  Fools  are  not  mad  folks."]  This,  as  Cloten  very  well  undei'- 
ftands  it,  is  a  covert  mode  of  calling  him  fool.  The  meaning 
implied  is  this  :  If  I  am  mad,  as  you  tell  me,  I  am  what  you  can 
never  be.  Fools  are  7iot  mad  folks.     Steevens. 

'  fo  verbal :]    is^  fo  verlofe,  fo  full  of  talk,     Johnsok^ 

Vot.  XVIII.  I  i 
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Obedience,  wliich  you  owe  your  father.     For 
The  contrail  ^  you  pretend  with  that  bafe  wretch, 
(One,  bred  of  ahns,  and  fofter'd  with  cold  difhes, 
With  fcraps  o'the  court,)  it  is  no  contrail,  none : 
And  though  it  be  allow'd  in  meaner  parties, 
(Yet  who,  than  he,  more  mean  ?)  to  knit  their  fouls 
(On  whom  there  is  no  more  dependency 
But  brats  and  beggary)  in  felf-hgur'd  knot  ;9 
Yet  you. are  curb'd  from  that  enlargement  by 
The  confequence  o'the  crown  ;  and  mufl  not  foil  * 
The  precious  note  of  it  with  a  bafe  flave, 
A  hilding  for  a  liyery,-  a  fquire's  cloth, 
A  pantler,  not  fo  eminent. 

Jmo.  Profane  fellow  I 

Wert  thou  the  fon  of  Jupiter,  and  no  more, 
But  what  thou  art,  befides,  thou  wert  too  bafe 
To  be  his  groom  :  thou  wert  dignified  enough. 
Even  to  the  point  of  envy,  if  'twere  made 

'  The  contrafi  &c.]  Here  Shakfpeare  has  not  preferved,  with 
his  common  nicety,  the  nniformity  of  character.  The  Tpeech 
of  Cloten  is  rougli  and  harfli,  but  certainly  not  the  talk  of  one — 

"  Who  cant  take  two  from  twenty,  for  his  heart, 

"  And  leave  eighteen ." 

His  argument  is  juft  and  well  enforced,  and  its  prevalence  is  al- 
lowed throughout  all  civil  nations  :  as  for  rudenefs,  he  feenis 
not  to  be  much  undermatched.     Johnson. 

'  .  in  felf-figur'd  knot ;]  This  is  nonfenfe.  We  fliould 
read — (eK-finger'd  knot,  i,  e.  A  knot  folely  of  their  own  tying, 
without  any  regard  to  parents,  or  other  more  publick  confidera- 
tions.     Wakburton, 

But  why  nonfenfe  ?  A  fclf-Jigured  knot  is  a  knot  formed  by 
yourfelf.     Johnson. 

»  foil—']    Old  copy— /oi/.     See  Vol.  XVII.  p.  45,  n.  8. 

Steevens. 

*  A  hilding  ybr  a  livery,']  A  low  fellow,  only  fit  to  wear  a 
livery,  and  ferve  as  a  lacquey.  See  Vol.  IX.  p.  72,  n.  p  j  and 
Vol.'XII.  p.  13j  n.  7  5  and  p.  446,  n.  4.     Malone. 
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Comparative  for  your  virtues,^  to  be  ftyl'd 

The  under-hangman  of  his  kingdom ;  and  hated 

For  being  preferr'd  fo  well. 

'Clo.  The  fouth-fog  rot  him  ! 

Imo.  He  never  can  meet  more  mifchance,  than 
come 
To  be  but  nam'd  of  thee.     His  meaneft  garment. 
That  ever  hath  but  clipp'd  his  body,  is  dearer. 
In  my  refpe6l,  than  all  the  hairs  above  thee, 
Were  they  all  made  fuch  men.- — How  now,  Pifanio  ?  j 

Enter  Pisanio. 

Clo.  His  garment  ?  Now,  the  devil—* 

Imo.  To  Dorothy  my  woman  hie  thee  prefently  :—> 

Clo.  His  garment  ? 

Imo.  I  am  fprighted  with  a  fool  ;5 

Frighted,  and  anger'd  Worfe : — Go,  bid  my  woman 
Search  for  a  jewel,  that  too  cafually 
Hath  left  mine  arm  ;'^  it  was  thy  mailer's :  'fhrev^  me,- 

if  ^twere  iriade 


Comparative  for  your  virtues,']    If  it  were  confidered  as  n 
compenfatian  adequate  to  your  virtues,  to  be  ftyled,  ike. 

Malone. 
*  TFere  they  all  made  fuch  men. — How  noiv,  Pifanio  ?]    Sir 
T.  Hanmer  regulates  this  line  thus  : 

all  fuch  men. 

Clot,  Hoiv  now  9 

Imo.  Pifanio !    Johnson. 

5  /  am  fprighted  with  a  fool;]  i.  e,  I  am  haunted  by  a  fool,  as 
by  afpright.  Over-fprighted  is  a  word  that  occurs  in  Lattf 
Tricks,  kc.  I6O8.  Again,  in  our  author's  Antony  and  Cleopatra: 

" Julius  Csefar, 

"  Who  at  Philippi  ihegood  BrxAus  ghojied."  Steevens. 
a  jewel,  that  too  cafually 


Hath  left  mine  arm;}     That  hath  accidentally  fallen  from 
my  arm  by  my  too  great  negligence,    Malone.     • 

n2 
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If  I  would  lofe  it  for  a  revenue 
Of  any  king's  in  Europe.     I  do  think, 
I  faw't  this  morning  :  confident  I  am, 
Lali  night  'twas  on  mine  arm  ;  I  kifs'd  it :  ^ 
I  hope,  it  be  not  gone,  to  tell  my  lord 
That  I  kifs  aught  but  he. 

Pis,  'Twill  not  be  loft. 

Imo.  I  hope  fo  :  go,  and  fearch.         [Exit,  Pis, 

Clo.  You  have  abus'd  me  :— 

His  meaneft  garment  ? 

Imo.  Ay  ;  I  faid  fo,  fir. 

If  you  will  make't  an  adlion,  call  witnefs  to't.* 

Clo.  I  will  inform  your  father. 

Imo.  Your  mother  too : 

She's  my  good  lady ;  9  and  will  conceive,  I  hope. 
But  the  worft  of  me.     So  I  leave  you,  fir. 
To  the  worft  of  difcontent.  [_Exit, 

Clo.  I'll  be  reveng'd  : — 

His  meaneft  garment  ? — Well.  [Exit, 

'  Lq/i  night  'twas  on  my  arm  ;  I  kifs'd  it:']  Arm  is  here 
ufed  by  Shakfpeare  as  a  diiryllable.     Malone. 

I  muft  on  this  occafion  repeat  my  proteft  againft  the  whole 
tribe  of  fuch  unauthorized  and  unpronounceable  diflyilabifi- 
cations.  I  would  read  the  now  imperfed  line  before  us,  as  I 
fuppofe  it  came  from  our  author  : 

Laji  night  \t  was  upow  mine  arm ;  J  kifs'd  it, 

Steevens. 
^  call  witnefs  to't.]     I   cannot  help  regarding  the  re- 
dundant— to't,  as  an  interpolation.  The  fenfe  is  obvious  and  the 
metre  perfe6l  without  it.     Steevens. 

^  5/te'5  my  good  lady  j]  This  is  faid  ironically.  My  good  lady 
is  equivalent  to — my  good  friend.  So,  in  King  Henry  IF.  P  II : 
**  — —  and  when  you  come  to  court,  ftand  7ny  good  lord,  pray, 
in  your  good  report . '.'    M  a  l  o  n  e  . 
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SCENE  IV. 

Rome.     An  Apartment  in  Philario's  Houfe, 

Enter  "PosTUvynJs  and  FuiLAmo. 

Post.  Fear  It  not,  fir :  I  would,  I  were  fo  fure 
To  win  the  king,  as  I  am  bold,  her  honour 
Will  remain  hers. 

Phi.  What  means  do  you  make  to  him  ? 

Post.  Not  any  ;  but  abide  the  change  of  time ; 
Quake  in  the  prelent  winter's  flate,  and  wifh 
That  warmer  days  would  come :  ^    In  thefe  fear'd 

hopes, 
I  barely  gratify  your  love ;  they  failing, 
I  muft  die  much  your  debtor. 

Phi.  Your  very  goodnefs,  and  your  company^ 
O'erpays  all  I  can  do.     By  this,  your  king 
Hath  heard  of  great  Auguftus  :  Cains  Lucius 
Will  do  his  commiffion  throughly  f  And,  I  think. 
He'll  grant  the  tribute,-  fend  the  arrearages, 
Or  look 3  upon  our  Romans,  whofe  remembrance 

*   Quake  in  the  prefent  winter's  ftate,  and  wiJJi 
That  warmer  days  would,  come  :]     I  believe  we  Ilioitld  read 
w'lnter-Jiale,  not  winter  sjlate.     M.  Mason. 

^  He'll  grant  the  tribute,']     Seep.  407,  ri-  7-     Malone. 

'  Or  look — ]  This  the  modern  editors  had  changed  into  E'er 
look.  Or  is  ufed  for  e'er.  So,  Gawin  Douglas,  in  his  tranflation 
of  Virgil: 

"  fufFerit  he  alfo, 

"  Or  he  his  goddes  brocht  In  Latio." 
See  alfo  Vol.  IV.  p.  11,   n.  85  and  Vol.  X.  p.  4S7,  n.  7. 

Steevens, 
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Js  yet  frefh  in  their  grief. 

Post.  I  do  believe, 

(Statiit^  though  I  am  none,  nor  like  to  be,) 
That  this  will  prove  a  war  ;  and  you  fhall  hear 
The  legions,5  now  in  Gallia,  fooner  landed 
In  our  not-fearing  Britain,  than  have  tidings 
Of  any  penny  tribute  paid.     Our  countrymen 
Are  men  more  order'd,  than  when  Julias  Caefar 
Smil'd  at  their  lack  of  fldll,  but  found  their  courage 
Worthy  his  frowning  at :  Their  difcipline 
(Now   mingled   with  their  courages)*^    will   make 

known 
To  their  approvers,'  they  are  people,  fuch 
That  mend  upon  the  world. 


*  Statijl — ]  i.  e.  State fman.  See  noi&  on  Hamlet,  KGiY. 
fc.  ii.     Steevens. 

s  The  legions,]  Old  copy — legion.  Corrected  by  Mr.  Theo- 
bald.    So,  afterwards : 

♦'  And  that  the  legions  now  in  Gallia  are 

*'  Full  weak  to  undertake  pur  war,"  &c.     Malone. 

" mingled  with  their  courages — ]    The  old  folio  has  this 

pdd  reading  : 

Their  difciplme 

{No7V  wing-led  with  their  courages)  will  make  known — . 

JoHNSOIJ. 

Their  difcipline  (noiv  wlng-Ied  hj  their  courages)  may  mean 
their  difcipline  borrowing  wings  from  their  courage ;  i.  e.  their 
poilitary  knowledge   being  animated  by  their  natural  bravery. 

Steevens. 

The  fame  error  that  has  happened  herebeingoften  found  in  thefe 
plays,  I  have  not  hefitated  to  adopt  the  emendation  which  was 
made  by  Mr.  Rowe,  and  received  by  all  the  fubfequent  editors. 
Thuswe  have  in  the  laft  A'5t  of  King  John,  wind,  inftead  oiviind; 
in  yintony  and  Cleopatra,  u'inds,  inftead  of  minds;  in  Meafur^ 

for  Menfure,  Jiawes,  inftead  oi  Jiames,    &c.     See  Vol.  XVII. 

■p.  23,n!7.     Malone. 

7  To  Mfjr  approvers,]     i.  e.  Tothofe  who  try  them. 

Warburton, 
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Enter  Iachimo. 

Phi.  See  !  Iachimo  ? 

Post,  The  fwiftefl  harts  have  poftedyou  by  land  : 
And  winds  of  all  the  corners  kifs'd  your  fails. 
To  make  your  veflel  nimble.^ 

Phi.  Welcome,  fir. 

Post.  I  hope,  the  briefnefs  of  your  anfvver  made 
The  fpeedinefs  of  your  return. 

Iacii.  Your  lady 

Is  one  the  faireft  that  I  have  look'd  upon. 9 

Post.  And,  therewithal,  the  befl;  or  let  her  beauty 
Look  through  a  cafement  to  allure  falfe  hearts,* 
And  be  falfe  with  them. 

Ijch.  Here  are  letters  for  you. 

Post.  Their  tenour  good,  I  truft. 

LicH.  'Tis  very  like. 

*  The  fwiftefl  harts  have  pojlechjoii  by  huicl. 
And  winds  of  all  the  corners  kfsd  your  fails, 
To  make  yourve^fjehdmhle.']     From  this  remark  om'  author 
appears  to  ha\"e  been  confcious  of  his  glaring  oifence  againft  one 
of  the  unities,  in  the  precipitate   return  of  Iachimo  from  the 
court  of  Cymbeline.     Steevens. 

5  Is  one  the  fair  eft  8cc.]  So,  p,  460: 

"  And  he  is  one 

"  The  trueft  manner'd  — ." 
The  interpolated  old  copy,  however,  reads,  to  the  injury  of  the 
metre  : 

Is  one  of  the  faireft,  &c.     Steevens. 

'  • ■ —  or  let  her  beauty 

Look  through  a   cafement  to  allure  falfe  hearts,'}     So,  in 
TiMon  of  Athens : 

"  Let  not  thofe  milk  paps, 

"  That  through  the  window  bars  bore  at  men's  eyes, 

"  Make  foft  thy  trenchant  fword."     Malone. 

Ii4 
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%Trf^^'  ^^^^  ^^^"^  Lucius  =  in  the  Britain  court. 
When  you  were  there  ? 

_,  ^^^^^'  He  was  expeded  then, 

iiut  not  approach'd.3 

Post.  All  is  well  yet.— 

Sparkles  this  (lone  as  it  was  wont  ?  or  is't  not 
Too  dull  for  your  good  wearing  > 

T  I^'f^  u        ,  .    ,  I^  I  h^^e  M  it, 

1  Ihould  have  loft  the  worth  of  it  in  gold. 

I'll  make  a  journey  twice  as  far,  to  enjoy 
A  fecond  night  of  fuch  fweet  fhortnefs,  which 
Was  mine  in  Britain ;  for  the  ring  is  won. 
Post.  The  Hone's  too  hard  to  come  by. 

v^^T\    ,  .      ,  Not  a  whit, 

lour  lady  bemg  fo  eaiy. 

^0^^-  Make  not,  fir, 

Your  lofs  your  fport :  I  hope,  you  know  that  we 
Muft  not  continue  friends. 

Iach.  Good  fir,  we  mufl, 

If  you  keep  covenant :  Had  I  not  brought 
The  knowledge  4  of  your  mifirefs  home,  I  grant 
We  were  to  queftion  further  :  but  I  now 
Profefs  myfelf  the  winner  of  her  honour. 
Together  with  your  ring ;  and  not  the  wronger 

'  Phi.   iras  Cains  Lucius  &c.]     This  fpeech  in  the  old  copy 
is  given  to  Pol^hunaus.      I  have  transferred  it  to  Philario,   to- 
whom  it  certainly  belongs,  on  tlie  tuggeftion  of  Mr.  Steevens, 
who  juflly  obferves  that  "  Pofthumus  was  employed  in  reading 
his  letters."     Malone. 

^  But  ml  approach' d.']    Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  fupplles  the  ap- 
parent defeft  in  this  line  by  reading  : 

Bui  was  720^  yet  approac/id.     Steevens. 

**  knou'ledge — ]    This  word  is  here  ufed  in  its  fcriptural 

acceptation  ;  "  And  Adam  knew  Eve  his  -^vife ;— ."     Steevens, 
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Of  her,  or  you,  having  proceeded  but 
By  both  your  wills. 

Post.  If  you  can  make't  apparent 

That  you  have  tailed  her  in  bed,  my  hand, 
And  ring,  is  yours  :  If  not,  the  foul  opinion 
You  had  of  her  pure  honour,  gains,  or  loles. 
Your  fword,  or  mine  ;  or  maflerlefs  leaves  both 
To  who  (hall  find  them. 

Iach.  Sir,  my  circumftances. 

Being  fo  near  the  truth,  as  I  will  make  them, 
Muft  firfl  induce  you  to  believe  :  whofe  flrength 
I  will  confirm  with  oath  ;  which,  I  doubt  not. 
You'll  give  me  leave  to  fpare,  when  you  (hall  find 
You  need  it  not. 

Post.  Proceed. 

Iach.  Firft,  her  bed-chamber, 

(Where,  I  confefs,  I  flept  not ;  but,  profefs, 
Had  that  was  well  worth  watching,-^)  It  was  hang'd 
With  tapefl:ry  of  filk  and  filver  ;  the  flory 
proud  Cleopatra,  when  fhe  met  her  Roman, 
And  Cydnus  fwell'd  above  the  banks,  or  for 
The  prefs  of  boats,  or  pride  -.^  A  piece  of  work 
So  bravely  done,  fo  rich,  that  it  did  flrive 
In  workmanfhip,  and  value  ;  which,  I  wonder'd. 
Could  be  fo  rarely  and  exadlly  wrought. 


5  Had  that  was  well  worth  watching,']  i.  e.  that  which  was 
well  worth  watching,  or  lying  awake ybr.     See  p.  4/9,  n.  3. 

Malone, 
*  And  Cydnus  fivelVd  above  the  banks,  or  for 
The  prefs  of  boats,  or  pride:]  lachimo's  language  is  fuch 
as  a  Ikilful  villain  would  naturally  ufe,  a  mixture  of  airy  triumph 
and  ferious  depofition.  His  gaiety  fliows  his  ferioufnefs  to  be 
without  anxiety,  and  his  ferioufnefs  proves  his  gaiety  to  be  with- 
out art.    Johnson. 
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Since  the  true  life  on't  was ' 


Post.  This  is  true ;  ^ 

And  this  you  might  have  heard  of  here,  by  me. 
Or  by  fome  other. 

Iach.  More  particulars 

Mufl  juftify  my  knowledge. 

Post.  So  they  mufl:. 

Or  do  your  honour  injury. 

Iach.  The  chimney 

Is  fouth  the  chamber;  and  the  chimney-piece, 
Chafte  Dian,  bathing  :  never  faw  I  figures 
So  likely  to  report  themfelves  :9  the  cutter 
Was  as  another  nature,  dumb  ;'  outwent  her. 
Motion  and  breath  left  out. 

Post.  This  is  a  thing, 

Which  you  might  from  relation  likewifc  reap ; 
Being,  as  it  is,  much  fpoke  of. 

■  which,  I  ivonder'd. 


Could  hefo  rarely  and  exacily  ivrovght, 
Since  the  (rue  life  on't  was—]     This  pailage  is  nonfenfe  as 
it  ftands,  and  therefore  the  editors  have  fuppofed  to  be  an  imper- 
fect fentence.     But  I  believe  we  fliould  amend  it  by  reading — 

Such  the  true  life  ont  tras, 
inftead  of  Ji  nee.     We  frequently  fay  the  life  of  a  pidure,  or  of 
a  ilatue  ;  and  without  alteration  the  fentence  is  not  complete. 

M.Mason. 
^  This  is  true;']     The  prefent  deficiency  in  the  metre,  (hows 
that  fome  word  has  been  accidentally  omitted  in  this,  or  in  the 
preceding  hemiftich.     Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads: 
Why  this  is  true.     Steevens. 
"'  So  likely  to  report  themfelves:]  So  near  to  fpeech.     The 
Italians  call  a  portrait,  when  the  likenefs  is  remarkable,  a /peak- 
ing piBure.     Johnson. 

*   IPas  as  another  nature,  dumb;]    The  meaning  is  this  :  The 
fculptor  was  as  nature,  but  as  nature  dumb  ;  he  gave  every  thing 
that  nature  gives,  but  breath  and  motion.     In  breath  is  included 
Jpeech.    Johnson. 
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Iach.  The  roof  o'the  chamber 

With  golden  cherubins  is  fretted  :  ^  Her  andirons 
(I  had  forgot  them,)  were  two  winking  Cupids 
Of  filver,  each  on  one  foot  ftanding,  nicely 
Depending  on  their  brands. 3 


'  With  golden  cherubins  is  fretted  :]  The  fame  tawdry  image 
occurs  again  in  King  Henry  VIII : 

"  — —  their  dv/arfifh  pages  were 

"  As  cherubins,  all  gilt." 
The  fole  recommendation  of  this  Gothick  idea,  which  is  triti- 
cally  repeated  by  modern  artifts,  feems  to  be,  that  it  occupies  but 
little  room  on  canvas  or  marble ;  for  chubby  unmeaning  faces, 
with  ducks'  wings  tucked  under  them,  are  all  the  circumllances 
that  enter  into  the  compolition  of  fuch  infantine  and  abfurd  re- 
prefentatives  of  the  choirs  of  heaven.     Steevens. 

fretted  .•]  So  again,  in  Hamlet:  " — this  majefticai  roq/^ 
fretted  with  golden  fire — ."  So,  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen,  B.  II. 
ch. ix  : 

"  In  a  long  purple  pall,  whofe  fkirt  with  gold 

"  Was  fretted  2l\\  ?}io\xi,  llie  was  array'd,"     Malone. 

' nicely 

Depending  on  ;/;efr  brands.]  I  am  not  fure  that  I  underfland 
this  paflage.  Perhaps  Shakfpeare  meant  that  the  figures  of  die 
.Cupids  were  nicely  poized  on  their  inverted  torches,  one  of  the 
legs  of  each  being  taken  off  the  ground,  which  might  render 
fuch  a  fupport  necefTary.     Steevens. 

I  have  equal  difficulty  with  Mr.  Steevens  in  explaining  this 
paflage.  Here  feems  to  be  a  kind  of  tautology.  I  take  brands 
to  be  a  part  of  the  andirons,  on  which  the  wood  for  the  fire  was 
iupported,  as  the  upper  part,  in  which  was  a  kind  of  rack  to 
carry  a  fpit,  is  more  properly  termed  the  andiron.  Thefe  irons, 
on  which  the  wood  lies  acrofs^  generally  called  dogs,  are  here 
termed  brands.     Wh alley. 

It  fhould  feem  from  a  paffage  in  The  Black  Book,  a  pamphlet 
publifhed  in  1004,  that  andirons  in  our  author's  time  were  fome- 
times  formed  in  the  fhape  of  human  figures  :  "  — ever  and  anon 
turning  about  to  the  chimney,  where  he  fawe  a  paire  of  corpulent 
gigantick  andirons,  that  fi:ood  like  two  burgomajters  at  both 
corners."  Inftead  of  thefe  corpulent  burgorn afters,  Imogen  had 
fupids. 
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Post.  This  is  her  honour  ! — 

Let  it  be  granted,^   you  have  feen  all  thiSjS  (and 

praife 
Be  given  to  your  remembrance,)  the  defcription 
Of  what  is  in  her  chamber,  nothing  faves 
The  wager  you  have  laid. 

JjCH.  Then,  if  you  can, 

\_Pulling  out  the  Bracelet. 
Be  pale;^  I  beg  but  leave  to  air  this  jewel :  See  !— 
And  now  'tis  up  again :  It  mufl  be  married 
To  that  your  diamond ;  I'll  keep  them. 

Post,  Jove  !— 

Once  more  let  me  behold  it :  Is  it  that 
Which  I  left  with  her  ?      • 

Iach.  Sir,  (I  thank  her,)  that: 

She  ftripp'd  it  from  her  arm  ;  I  fee  her  yet ; 
Her  pretty  a6lion  did  outfell  her  gift. 
And  yet  enrich'd  it  too  :'  She  gave  it  me,  and  faid, 
She  priz'd  it  once. 

The  author  of  the  pamphlet  might,  however,  only  have  meant 
that  the  andirons  he  defcribes  were  uncommonly  large. 

Malqne. 
•*  Let  it  le  granted,  &c.]    Surely,  for  the  fake  of  metre,  we 
ihould  read,  with  feme  former  editor  : 
Be  it  granted.     Steevens. 

'  This  is  her  honour  ! 
Let  it  be  granted,  you  have  feen  all  this,  Sec]  The  expreilioa 
IS  ironical.     lachimo  relates  many  particulars,  to  which  Poil- 
humus  anfwers  with  impatience  : 

"  This  is  her  honour  !" 

That  is.  And  the  attainment  of  this  knowledge  is  to  pafs  for  the 
corruption  of  her  honour.    Johnson. 

*  ■  if  you  can. 

Be  pale  j]  If  you  can  forbear  to  flufti  your  cheek  with  rage. 

Johnson. 
'  And  yet  enrich' d  it  too  :]  The  adverb — too,  which  hurts  the 
metre,  might  fafely  be  omitted,  the  expreflion  being  fufficiently 
forcible  without  it.     Steevens. 
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Post,  May  be,  fhe  pluck'd  it  off. 

To  fend  it  me. 

Iach.  She  writes  fo  to  you  ?  doth  fhe  ? 

Post.  O,  no,  no,  no ;  'tis  true.  Here,  take  this 
too  ;  [Gives  the  Ring, 

It  is  a  bafilifk  unto  mine  eye, 
Kills  me  to  look  on't : — Let  there  be  no  honour. 
Where  there  is  beauty ;  truth,  where  femblance ; 

love. 
Where  there's  another  man  :  The  vows  of  women  ^ 
Of  no  more  bondage  be,  to  where  they  are  made. 
Than  they  are  to  their  virtues ;  which  is  nothing  :— 
O,  above  meafure  falfe  ! 

Pel  Have  patience,  fir, 

And  take  your  ring  again  ;  'tis  not  yet  won  : 
It  may  be  probable,  flie  loft  it ;  or. 
Who  knows  if  one  of  her  women,9  being  corrupted. 
Hath  ftolen  it  from  her.^ 

Post.  Very  true  ; 

And  fo,  I  hope,  he  came  by't : — Back  my  ring  ;•— ' 
Render  to  me  fome  corp"bral  fign  about  her. 
More  evident  than  this ;  for  this  was  ftolen. 

Tjch.  By  Jupiter,  I  had  it' from  her  arm. 

Post.  Hark  you,  he  fwears  ;  by  Jupiter  he  fwears. 
'Tis  true ; — nay,  keep  the  ring — 'tis  true  :  I  am  fure, 


*  — —  The  votes  of  zvomen  — ]  The  love  vowed  by  women 
no  more  abides  with  him  to  whom  it  is  vowed,  than  women  ad- 
here to  their  virtue.     Johnson. 

^  if  one  of  her  women,']   Of  was  fupplied  by  the  editor 

of  the  fecond  foho.     Malone. 


*  Hath  folen  it  from  her.']     Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  (for  fome 
words  are  here  deficient)  has  perfected  the  metre  by  reading  : 
Might  not  has e  ftolen  it  from  her.     Steevens. 
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She  would  not  lofe  it :  her  attendants  are 

All  fworn,    and    honourable :- — They   induc'd   to 

Ileal  it  ! 
And  by  a  flranger  ?— No,  he  hath  enjoy'd  her : 
The  cognizance  ^  of  her  iilcontinency 
Is  this, — fhe  hath  bought  the  name  of  whore  thus 

dearly. — 
There,  take  thy  hire ;  and  all  the  fiends  of  hell 
Divide  themfelves  between  you  ! 

Phi.  Sir,  be  patient : 

This  is  not  ftrong  enough  to  be  believ'd 
Of  one  perfuaded  well  of 

Post.  Never  talk  on't  ;- 

She  hath  been  colted  by  him. 

Iach.  If  you  feek 

For  further  fatisfying,  under  her  breaft 

*  her  altendants  are 

j4  II  {worn,  mid  honour  ah  I  e :"]  It  was  anciently  the  cuftonn 
for  the  attendants  on  our  nobility  and  other  great  perfonages  (as 
it  is  now  for  the  fervants  of  the  king)  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity, 
on  their  entrance  into  office.  In  the  houfehold  book  of  the  5tJi 
Earl  of  Northumberland  (compiled  A.  D.  1512)  it  is  exprefsly 
ordered  [p.  49]  that  "  what  perfon  foever  he  be  that  commyth 
to  my  Lordes  fervice,  that  incontynent  after  lie  be  intred  in  the 
chequyrroull  [check-roll]  that  he  he  fworn  in  the  countynge-hous 
by  a  gentillman-uflier  or  yeman-ufher  in  the  prefence  of  the 
hede  officers  ;  and  on  theire  abfence  before  the  clerke  of  the 
kechynge  either  by  fuch  an  oath  as  is  in  the  Booh,  of  Othes,  yff 
any  fuch  [oath]  be,  or  ells  by  fuch  an  oth  as  thei  ftiall  feyme 
befte  by  their  difcretion." 

Even  now  every  fervant  of  the  king's,  at  his  firft  appointment 
is  fworn  in,  before  a  gentleman  uiher,  at  the  lord  chamberlain's 
office.     Percy. 

^  The  cognizance — ]  The  badge  ;  the  token  j  the  vifible  proof 

Johnson. 
So,  in  King  Henri/  VI.  P.  I  : 

"  As  cognizance  of  my  blood-drinking  hate." 

Steevens. 
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(Worthy  tlie  preffing,)4  lies  a  mole,  right  proud 
Of  that  molt  delicate  lodging :  By  my  life, 
I  kifs'd  it ;  and  it  gave  me  prefent  hunger 
To  feed  again,  though  full.     You  do  remember 
This  ftaiii  upon  her  ? 

Post.  Ay,  and  it  doth  confirm 

Another  ftain,  as  big  as  hell  can  hold. 
Were  there  no  more  but  it. 

Iach.  Will  you  hear  more  ? 

Post.  Spare  your  arithmetick  :  never  count  the 
turns ; 
Once,  and  a  million  ! 

Ij4ch.  I'll  be  fworn, 

Post.  No  fwearing. 

If  you  will  fwear  you  have  not  done't,  you  lie  ; 
And  I  will  kill  thee,  if  thou  doll  deny 
Thou  hall  made  me  cuckold. 

Tach.  I  will  deny  nothing. 

Post.  O,  that  I  had  her  here,  to  tear  her  limb- 
meal  ! 
I  will  go  there,  and  do't ;  i'the  court ;  before 
Her  father  : — I'll  do  fomething \_Exit. 

Phi.  Quite  befides 

The  government  of  patience  ! — You  have  won  : 
Let's  follow  him,  and  pervert  the  prefent  wrath  5 

*  (?Fo?-//«j/ the  pr^wn^,)]  Thus  the  modern  editions.  The  old 
folio  reads  : 

(IFurlhy  hex  pr effing,) .     Joiixsov. 

The  correftion  was  made  by  Mr.  Rovve.  The  compofitorwas 
probably  thinking  of  the  word  her  in  the  preceding  line,  which 
he  had  jull  compofed.     Malone. 

■pervert  the  prefent  wrath — ]     i,  e,  turn  his  wrath  to 


To  pervert,  I  believe,  only  fignifies  to  avert  his  wrath  from 
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He  hath  againft  himfelf. 

JjcH.  With  all  my  heart. 

\_Exeunt* 


SCENE  V. 

The  fame.     Another  Room  in  the  fame. 
Enter  Posthumus. 

Post.  Is  there  no  way  for  men  to  be,  but  women 
Muft  be  half- workers  }^  We  are  baftards  all ;' 
And  that  moft  venerable  man,  which  I 
Did  call  my  father,  was  I  know  not  where 
When  I  was  ftamp'd  ;  fome  coiner  with  his  tools 


himfelf,  without  any  Idea  of  turning  it  againft  another  perfon. 
To  what  other  courfe  it  could  have  been  diverted  by  the  advice 
of  Philario  and  lachimo,  Mr.  Malone  has  not  informed  us. 

Steevens. 

*  Is  there  no  way  &c.]  Milton  was  very  probably  indebted  to 
this  fpeech  for  one  of  the  fentiraents  which  he  has  imparted  to> 
Adam,  Paradi/e  Lqjl,  Book  X  : 

"  ^- — O,  why  did  God, 

"  Creator  wife,  that  peopled  higheft  heaven 

*'  With  fpirits  mafculine,  create  at  laft 

*'  This  novelty  on  earth,  this  fair  defeft 

"  Of  nature,  and  not  fill  the  world  at  once 

"  With  men,  as  angels,  without  feminine, 

"  Or  Jind  fome  other  way  to  generate 

*'  Mankind?" 
See  alfo,  Rhodomont's  invetlive  againft  women.  In  the  Orlando 
Fitriojo ;  and  above  all,  a  fpeech  which  Euripides  has  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Hippolytus,  in  the  tragedy  that  bears  his  name, 

Steevens. 

7  ^  d^e  lajiards  all  3]  Old  copies — We  are  all  hujtards. 

The  neceflary  tranfpofition  of  the  word — all,  was  Mr.  Pope's. 

Steevens. 
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Made  me  a  counterfeit  :^  Yet  my  mother  feem'd 
The  Dian  of  that  time  :  fo  doth  my  wife 
The  nonpareil  of  this. — O  vengeance,  vengeance  ! 
Me  of  my  lawful  pleafure  fhe  reftrain'd, 
And  pray'd  me,  oft,  forbearance :  did  it  with 
A  pudency  fo  rofy,  the  fweet  view  on't 
Might  well  have  warm'd  old  Saturn  ;9  that  I  thought 
her 


^  ——  was  1  know  not  where 

When  I  was  ftamp'd  ;  fame  coiner  with  his  tools 
Made  vie  a  counterfeit .]  We  have  again  the  fame  image  in 
Meafure  for  Mcafure : 

"  Jt  were  as  good 

"  To  pardon  him,  that  hath  from  nature  ftolen 

"  A  man  already  made,  as  to  remit 

"  Their  fancy  fweetnefs,  that  do  coin  heaven's  image 

"  In  fiamps  that  are  forbid,"     Malone. 

This  image  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  Jt  particularly  occurs 
In  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  Part  III.  fe£t.  3  :  "  Seve- 
rus  the  Emperor  in  his  time  made  lawes  for  the  reftraint  of  this 
Vice  ;  and  as  Dion  Caffius  relates  in  his  life,  tria  millia  moecho- 
rum,  three-thoufand  cuckold-makers,  or  naturee  monetam 
adullerantes,  as  Philo  calls  them,  falfe  coiners  and  clippers  of 
nature's  mony,  were  fummoned  into  the  court  at  once." 

Steevens. 
^  Me  of  my  lawful  pleafure  fJie  refrain  d, 
And  pray'd  me,  oft,  forbearance  :  did  it  with 
A  pudency  fo  rofy,  the  fweet  view  on't 
Might  well  have  warm'd  old  Saturn  j]     It  certainly  carries 
with  it  a  very  elegant  fenfe,  to  fuppofe  the  lady's  denial  was  fo 
modeft  and  delicate  as  even  to  inflame  his  defires  :  But  may  we 
not  read  it  thus  ? 

And  pray'd  vie  oft  forlearance  ;  Did  it  &c. 
i.  e.  complied  with  his  defires  in  the  fweeteft  referve  ;  taking  did 
in  the  acceptation  in  which  it  is  ufed  by  Jonfon  and  Shakfpeare 
in  many  other  places.     Whalley, 

See  Vol.  VI.  p.  203,  n,  5. — ^The  more  obvious  interpretation 
is  in  my  opinion  the  true  one. 

Admitting  Mr,  Whalley's  notion  to  be  juft,  the  latter  part  of 
this  palfage  may  be  compared  with  one  in  Juvenal,  Sat.  IV. 
though  the  pudency  will  be  found  wanting  : 

VoL.XVlII.  Kk 
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As  chade  as  unfiinii'd  fnow  : — O,  all  the  devils  !— 
This  yellow  lachimo,  in  an  hour, — was't  not  ? — 
Or  lefs, — at  firlt :  Perchance  he  fpoke  not ;  but. 
Like  a  full-acorn' d  boar,  a  German  one,^ 
Cry'd,  oh!  and  mounted :-  found  no  oppofition 
But  what  he  look'd  for  fhould  oppofe,  and  (he 
Should  from  encounter  guard.3     Could  I  find  out 

"  omnia  fient 

"  Ad  verum,  quibus  incendi  jam  frigidus  aevo 
"  Laomedontiades,  et  Neftoris  hernia  poUit." 

Malone. 

'  a  Gervian  one,}     Here,  as  in  many  other  places,  we 

have — on  in  the  old  copy,  infteadof — ojie.     See  Vol.  X.   p.  443, 
n.6. 

In  King  Henry  IV.  P.  II.  Falftaff  aflures  Mrs.  Quickly,  that 
— "  the  German  hunting  in  water-work  is  worth  a  thoufand  of 
thefe  bed-hangings."  In  otlier  places,  where  our  author  has 
fpoken  of  the  hunting  of  the  loar,  a  German  one  mufl  have 
been  in  his  thoughts,  for  the  boar  was  never,  I  apprehend, 
hunted  in  England. 

Mr.  Pope  and  Dr.  Warburton  read — a  churning  on  ;  and, 
what  is  Itill  more  extraordinary,  this  ftrange  fophiftication  has 
found  its  way  into  Dr.  Johnfon's  moft  valuable  Didlionary. 

Malone. 
'  'and  mounted :]    Let  Homer,  on  this  occafion,  keep 

our  author  in  countenance  : 

"  'Acvmvj  Txvpov  re,  (tuwv  r  Btitrjtopz  Kocirooy" 

Odyjp.  XXIII.  278. 
Thus  tranflated  by  Chapman  : 

"  A  lambe,  a  bull,  and  fou'-ajcending  bore." 

Steevens, 
^  ■found  no  oppnjltion 

But  what  he  look'd  for  Jhnuld  oppofe,  a?id  Jhe 
Should  from  encounter  guard.'}    Sir  T.  Hanmer  and  Dr.. 
Warburton  read  : 

——found  no  oppojition 
From  what  he  look'd  forjliould  oppofe,  &c. 
This  alteration  probably  el'caped  the  obfervation  of  the  late 
Mr.  Edwards,  or  it  would  have  afforded  occafion  for  fome  plea- 
fant  commentary.    T.  C. 

Thomas  Harvey  in  his  Epiftle  to  Sir  T.  H.  and  Thomas  Potter, 
bis  Epigram  on  Dr.  W,  fufficiently  demonftrate  how  little  thefc 
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The  woman's  part  in  me  !  For  there's  no  motion 

That  tends  to  vice  in  man,  but  I  affirm 

It  is  the  woman's  part :  Be  it  lying,  note  it, 

The  woman's  ;  flattering,  hers  ;  deceiving,  hers ; 

Ambitions,  covetings,  change  of  prides,  difdain, 

Nice  longings,  flanders,  mutability. 

All  faults  that  may  be  nam'd,4  nay,  that  hell  knowSj 

Why,  hers,  in  part,  or  all ;  but,  rather,  all : 

For  ev'n  to  vice 

They  are  not  conflant,  but  are  changing  ftill 

One  vice,  but  of  a  minute  old,  for  one 

Not  half  fo  old  as  that.     I'll  write  againft  them, 

Deteft  them,  curfe  them  : — Yet  'tis  greater  Ikill 

In  a  true  hate,  to  pray  they  have  their  will  : 

The  very  devils  cannot  plague  them  better.5  \^Exit, 

criticks  were  at  home,  when  they  prefumed  on  any  ch-cumftance 
touching  the  premifes  which  our  author  hath,  in  this  place,  fome- 
what  obfcurely  figured.     Amner. 

*  that  may  be  nam'd,]  Thus  the  fecond  folio.     The  firft, 

with  its  ufual  dilpofition  to  blundering  : 

^11  faults  that  name. 
I  have  met  with  no  inftance  in  the  Englifli  language,  even  tend- 
ing to  prove  that  the  verb — to  name,  ever  fignified — to  have  a 
name.     Steevens. 

'  • •  to  pray  they  have  their  will : 

The  very  devils  cannot  plague  them  better.']  So,  in  Sir 
Thomas  More's  Comfort  againfi  Tribulation  :  "  God  could  not 
lightly  do  a  man  more  vengeance,  than  in  this  world  to  grant 
him  his  own  foolifh  wi(hes."     Steevens. 
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ACT  III.    SCENE  I. 

Britain.     A  Room  of  Stale  in  Cymbeline's  Palace, 

Enter  Cy MB ELiNE,  Queen,  Cloten,  andlLords, 
at  one  Door ',  and  at  another,  Caius  Lucius, 
and  Attendants. 

Ctm.  Now  fay,  what  would  Auguftus  Csefar  with 
Luc.  When  Julius  Casfar  (whofe  remembrance 

yet 

Lives  in  men's  eyes ;  and  will  to  ears,  and  tongues. 
Be  theme,  and  hearing  ever,)  was  in  this  Britain, 
And  conquer'd  it,  Caflibelan,  thine  uncle,'' 
(Famous  in  Caefar's  praifes,  no  whit  lefs 
Than  in  his  feats  deferving  it,)  for  him, 
And  his  fucceffion,  granted  Rome  a  tribute, 
Yearly  three  thoufand  pounds ;  which  by  thee  lately 
Is  left  untender'd. 

Queen.  And,  to  kill  the  marvel. 

Shall  be  fo  ever. 

Clo.  There  be  many  Caefars, 

Ere  fuch  another  Julius.     Britain  is 
A  world  by  itfelf ;  and  we  will  nothing  pay. 
For  wearing  our  own  nofes.  ■* 

**  Now  fay,  what  would  Augujlus  Cafar  with  us  ?"]    So,  in 
King  John  : 

"  Now  fay,  Chatillon,  what  would  France  with  us  ?" 

Steevens; 
'  — —  thine  uncle,"]  Caflibelan  was  great  unde  to  Cymbeline, 
who  was   foil   to  Tenantius,  the  nephew  of  Caflibelan.     See 
p.  407,  n. /•    Malone. 
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Queen.  That  opportunity, 

Which  then  they  had  to  take  from  us,  to  relume 
We  have  again. — Remember,  fir,  my  liege. 
The  kings  your  ancellors ;  together  with 
The  natural  bravery  of  your  ifle  ;  which  ftancis 
As  Neptune's  park,  ribbed  and  paled  in 
With  rocks  imfcaleable,^  and  roaring  waters  ; 
With  fands,  that  will  not  bear  your  enemies'  boats, 
But  fuck  them  up  to  the  top-mall.    A  kind  of  con- 

queft 
Caefar  made  here  ;  but  made  not  here  his  brag 
Of,  came,  and  faiu,  and  overcame :  with  fhame 
(The  firft  that  ever  touch'd  him,)  he  was  carried 
From  off  our  coall,  twice  beaten  ;  and  his  fhipping, 
(Poor  ignorant  baubles  !9)  on  our  terrible  feas, 
Like  egg-fhells  mov'd  upon  their  furges,  crack'd 
As  eaiily  'gainlt  our  rocks  :  For  joy  whereof, 
The  fam'd  Caliibelan,  who  was  once  at  point 
(O,  giglot  fortune  !')  to  mafter  Csefar's  fword,^ 

'  If^ith  rocks  unfcalealle,']  This  reading  is  Sir  T,  Hanmer's. 
The  old  editions  have  : 

With  oaks  unfcaleable,     Johnson. 

"  The  ftrength  of  our  land  confifts  of  our  feamen  in  their 
wooden  forts  and  caftles  3  our  rocks,  flielves,  and  Jirtes,  that 
lye  along  our  coaiis ;  and  our  trayned  bands."  From  chapter 
lOpofBariffe's  il/i/i/crj/  Difcipline,  l63Q,  feeminglyfromTooke's 
Legend  of  Britomart.     Tojllet. 

'  {^Poor  ignorant  l-aubles  /)]  Unacquainted  vfith.  the  nature  of 
qitr  boifterous  feas.     Johnson. 

^  (O,  giglot ybr^une  /]  O  falfe  and  inconftant  fortune  !  A  giglot 
was  a  ftrumpet.  See  Vol.  VI.  p.  404,  n.  7;  and  Vol.  XIII. 
p.  143,  n.  9.     So,  in  Hamlet : 

"  Out,  out,  thou  Jlrumpet  fortune  /"     Malone. 

^  The  famd  Caffihelan,  who  was  once  at  point 
■  to  mafter  Ccefar's  J  word,']    Shakfpeare  has  here  tranf- 

ferred  to  Caffibelan  an  adventure  which  happened  to  his  brother 
Nennius.     "  The  fame  hiftorie  (fays  Holinlhed)  alfo  maketh 
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Made  Lud's  town  with  rejoicing  fires  bright. 
And  Britons  Itrut  with  courage. 

Clo.  Come  there's  no  more  tribute  to  be  paid  : 
Our  kingdom  is  flronger  than  it  was  at  that  time  ; 
and,  as  I  faid,  there  is  no  more  fuch  Caefars  :  other 
of  them  may  have  crooked  nofes  ;  but,  to  owe  fuch 
flraight  arms,  none. 

Cym.  Son,  let  your  mother  end, 

Clo.  We  have  yet  many  among  us  can  gripe  as 
hard  as  Caffibelan  :  I  do  not  fay,  I  am  one  ;  but  I 
have  a  hand. — Why  tribute  ?  why  Ihould  we  pay 
tribute  ?  If  Caefar  can  hide  the  fun  from  us  with  a 
blanket,  or  put  the  moon  in  his  pocket,  we  will 
pay  him  tribute  for  light ;  elfe,  fir,  no  more  tribute, 
pray  you  now. 

Cym.  You  muft  know, 
Till  the  injurious  Romans  did  extort 
This  tribute  from  us,^  we  were  free  :  Casfar's  am- 
bition, 
(Which  fvveird  fo  much,  that  it  did  almofl  flretch 
The  fides  o'the  world,)  againft  all  colour,-*  here 

mention  of  Nennius,  brother  to  Caflibellane,  who  in  fight  hap- 
pened to  ge(  Crefar's  fword  faftened  in  his  ftiield  by  a  blow  which 
Csefar  ftroke  at  him. — But  Nennius  died  within  15  dnyes  after 
the  battel,  of  the  hurt  received  at  Caefar's  hand,  although  after 
he  was  hurt  he  Hew  Labienus  one  of  the  Roman  tribunes." 
Book  III.  ch.  xiii.  Nennius,  we  are  told  by  Geffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, was  buried  with  great  funeral  pomp,  and  Caefar's  fword 
placed  in  his  tomb.     Malone. 

^  This  tribute  from  us,]    The  unneceffar}'^  woxAs—from  us, 
only  derange  the  metre,  and  are  certainly  an  interpolation. 

SxiiEVENS, 

''•  • againft  all  colour,]  Without  any  pretence  of  right, 

Johnson. 
So,  in  King  Henry  IV.  P.  I : 

"  For,  of  no  right,  nor  colour  like  to  right, — ." 

Steevens. 
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Did  put  the  yoke  upon  us ;  which  to  {hake  off. 
Becomes  a  warHke  people,  whom  we  reckon 
Ourfelves  to  be.     We  do  fay  then  to  Caefar, 
^Our  anceftor  was  that  Mulmutias,  which 
OrdainM  our  laws ;  (whofe  ufe  the  fword  of  Ca^far 
Hath  too  much  mangled  ;  whofe  repair,  and  fran- 

chife, 
Shall,  by  the  power  we  hold,  be  our  good  deed, 
Though  Rome  be  therefore  angry  ;)  Mulmutius,5 
Who  was  the  firft  of  Britain,  which  did  put 
His  brows  within  a  golden  crown,  and  call'd 
Himfelf  a  king.^ 

*  Mulmut'ius,']  Here  the  old  copy  (in  contempt  of  metre,  and 
regardlefs  of  the  preceding  words — 


'  Mulmutius,  which 


"  Ordain'd  our  laws  3") 
moft  abfurdly  adds  : 

made  our  laws, . 

I  have  not  fcrupled  to  drop  thefe  words  j  nor  can  fnppofe  our 
readers  will  difcover  that  the  omiffion  of  them  has  created  the 
fmalleft  chafm  in  our  author's  fenfe  or  meafure.  The  length  of 
the  parenthetical  words  (which  were  not  then  confidered  as  fuch, 
or  enclofed,  as  at  prefent,  in  a  parenthefis,)  was  the  fource  of 
this  intei-polation.  Read  the  palfage  without  them,  and  the 
whole  is  clear  :  Mulmutius,  which  ordained  our  laws  ;  Mulmu- 
tius, who  was  the  Jirji  of  Britain,  &c.     Steevens. 

Mulmutius, 


Who  was  the  jirfi  of  Britain,  which  did  put 
His  brows  within  a  golden  croivn,  and  calld 
Himfelf  a  king.']  The  title  of  the  firft  chapter  of  Holinflied's 
third  book  of  the  Hiftory  of  England  is — "  Of  Mulmucius,  .the 
firft  king  of  Britaine  who  was  crowned  with  a  golden  crown,  his 
lawes,  his  foundations,  &c. 

"  Mulmucius, — the  fonne  of  Cloten,  got  the  upper  hand  of 
the  other  dukes  or  rulers  ;  and  after  his  father's  deceafe  began 
his  reigne  over  the  whole  monarchic  of  Britaine  in  the  yeare  of 
the  world — 3529. — He  made  manie  good  lawes,  which  were 
long  after  ufed,  called  Mulmucius  lawes,  turned  out  of  the 
Britifh  fpeech  into  Latin  by  Gildas  Prifcus,  and  long  time  after 
tranflated  out  of  Latin  into  Englifti,  by  Alfred  king  of  England^ 
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Luc.  I  am  forry,  Cymbeline, 

That  I  am  to  pronounce  Auguftus  Casfar 
(Casfar,  that  hath  more  kings  his  fervants,  than 
Thyfelf  domeftick  officers,)  thine  enemy  : 
Receive  it  from  me,  then  : — War,  and  confufion. 
In  Caefar's  name  pronounce  I  'gainfi:  thee :  look 
For  fury  not  to  be  refifted  : — Thus  defied, 
I  thank  thee  for  myfelf. 

Cym.  Thou  art  welcome,  Cains. 

Thy  Casfar  knighted  me ;  my  youth  I  fpent 
Much  under  him  ;'  of  him  I  gather'd  honour; 
Which  he,  to  feek  of  me  again,  perforce, 


and  mingled  in  his  ftatutes.  After  he  had  eftablifhed  his  land, — 
he  ordeined  him,  by  the  advice  of  his  lords,  a  crowne  of  golde, 
and  caufed  himfelf  with  great  folemnity  to  be  crowned ; — and 
becaufe  he  was  the  firll  that  bare  a  crowne  here  in  Britaine,  after 
the  opinion  of  fome  writers,  he  is  named  the  firft  king  of  Britaine, 
and  all  the  other  before-rehearfed  are  named  rulers,  dukes,  or 
govern  ours. 

"  Among  other  of  his  ordinances,  he  appointed  weights  and 
meafures,  with  the  which  men  ihould  buy  and  fell.  And  further 
he  caufed  fore  and  ftreight  orders  for  the  puniftiment  of  theft." 
Holinjlied,  ubi  fupra.     Malone. 

'  Thou  art  welcome,  Caius. 

Thy  Ccefar  knighted  me  ;  my  youth  IJp^^^i 
Much  under  him  j]  Some  few  hints  for  this  part  of  the  play 
are  taken  from  Holinfhed  : 

"  Kymbeline,  fays  he,  (as  fome  write,)  was  brought  up  at 
Rome,  and  there  was  made  knight  by  Auguftus  Csefar,  under 
whom  he  ferved  in  the  wars,  and  was  in  fuch  favour  with  him, 
that  he  was  at  liberty  to  pay  his  tribute  or  not." 

" Yet  we  find  in  the  Roman  writers,  that  after  Julius 

Csefar's -death,  when  Auguftus  had  taken  upon  him  the  rule  of 
the  empire,  the  Britons  refufed  to  pay  that  tribute." 

" But  whether  the  controverfy,  which  appeared  to  fall 

forth  betwixt  the  Britons  and  Auguftus,  was  occafioned  by  Kym- 
beline, I  have  not  a  youch." 

" Kymbeline  reigned  thirty-five  years,  leaving  behind 

him  two  fens,  Guiderius  and  Arviragus."     Steevens. 
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Behoves  me  keep  at  utterance  ;^  I  am  perfe6l,9 
That  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians,  for 
Their  liberties,  are  now  in  arms  -.^  a  precedent 
Which,  not  to  read,  would  fhow  the  Britons  cold : 
So  Caefar  (hall  not  find  them. 

Luc.  Let  proof  fpeak. 

Clo.  His  majefty  bids  you  welcome.  Make 
paftime  with  us  a  day,  or  two,  longer  :  If  you 
leek  us  afterwards  in  other  terms,  you  Ihall  find  us 
in  our  falt-water  girdle :  if  you  beat  us  out  of  it, 
it  is  yours  ;  if  you  fall  in  the  adventure,  our  crows 
fhall  j(are  the  better  for  you  ;  and  there's  an  end. 


*  keep  at  utterance  :]  means  to  keep  at  the  extremity  of 

defiance.  Comlat  a  outrance  is  a  defperate  fight,  that  muft  con- 
clude with  the  life  of  one  of  the  combatants.  So,  in  The  Hif- 
tory  of  Helyas  Knight  of  the  Stvanne,  bl.  1.  no  date  :  "  — Here 
il3  my  gage  to  fuftaine  it  to  the  uiteraunce,  and  befight  it  to  the 
death."     Steevens, 

So,  in  Macbeth : 

"  Rather  than  fo,  come,  fate,  into  the  lift, 

"  And  champion  me  to  the  utterance." 
Again,  in  Tro'ilus  and  Crefjfida  : 

"  will  you,  the  knights 

"  Shall  to  the  edge  of  alt  the  extremity 

"  Purfue  each  other,"  &c. 
Again,  ibidem  : 

"  So  be  it,  either  to  the  uttermojl, 

"  Or  elfe  a  breath." 
See  Vol.  X.  p.  151,  n.  8.     Malone. 

'  ■  /  am  perfeSi,']  I  am  well  informed.     So,  in  Macbeth: 

"  in  your  ftate  of  honour  I  am  perfeB." 

Johnson. 
See  Vol.  X.  p.  226,  n.  6.     Steevens. 

*  ^—^  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians,  for 
Their  liberties,  are  now  in  arms  ;]  The  infurreftion  of  the 
Pannonians  and  Dalmatians  for  the  purpofe  of  throwing  off"  the 
Roman  yoke,  happened  not  in  the  reign  of  Cymbeline,  but  in 
Shat  of  his  father,  Tenantius.    Malone. 
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Luc.  So,  lir. 

Cym.  I  know  your  mailer's  pleafure,  and  he  mine : 
All  the  remain  is,  welcome.  [^Exeunt, 


SCENE   II. 

Another  Room  in  the  fame. 

Enter  Pisanio. 

Pis,  How  !  of  adultery  ?  Wherefore  write  you 
not 
What  monger's  her  accufer  ?' — Leonatus  ! 
O,  mafter  !  what  a  ftrange  infection 
Is  fallen  into  thy  ear  ?  What  falfe  Italian 
(As  poifonous  tongue'd,  as  handed/)  hath  prevail'c} 
On  thy  too  ready  hearing  ? — Disloyal  ?  No  : 
She's  punifh'd  for  her  truth  ;  and  undergoes, 
More  goddefs-like  than  wife-like,  fuch  afiaults 
As  would  take  in  fome  virtue.^ — O,  my  mafter  ! 


''  What  monfter's  her  accufer  ?]  The  old  copy  has — What 
monjiers  her  accufe  ?  The  correction  was  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Stee- 
vens.  The  order  of  tiie  words,  as  well  as  the  fingle  perfon 
named  by  Pifanio,  fully  fupport  the  emendation.  JFhat  movjlers 
her  accufe,  for  What  monjiers  accufe  her  9  could  never  have 
been  written  by  Shakfpare  in  a  foliloquy  like  the  prefent.  Mr. 
Pope  and  the  three  fubfequent  editors  read — What  monflers  have 
accus'd  her  ?     Malone. 

'  — —  What  falfe  Italian 
{As  poifonous  tongue  d,    as  handed,)']    About  Shakfpeare's 
time  the  practice  of  poifoning  was  very  common  in  Italy,  and 
the  fufpicion  of  Italian  poifons  yet  more  common.     Johnson. 

^  take  in  Jbme  virtue.']  To  take  in  a  town,  is  to  conquer 

it.    Johnson. 
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Thy  mind  to  her  is  now  as  low,''-  as  were 
Thy  fortunes. — How  !   that  I  fhould  murder  her? 
Upon  the  love,  and  truth,  and  vows,  which  I 
Have  made  to  thy  command  ? — I,  her  ? — her  blood  ? 
If  it  be  fo  to  do  good  fervice,  never 
Let  me  be  counted  ferviceable.     How  look  I, 
That  I  fhould  feem  to  lack  humanity, 
So  much  as  this  fa6l  comes  too  ?  Dot :  The  letter 

[Reading. 
That  I  have  fent  her,  hy  her  own  command 
Shall  give  thee  opportunity  ;5 — O  damn'd  paper  ! 
Black  as  the  ink  that's  on  thee  !   Senfelefs  bauble. 
Art  thou  a  feodary  for  this  a6l,^  and  look'ft 


So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

''  cut  the  Ionian  feas, 

"  And  take  in  Toryne — ." 
See  alfo.  Vol.  XVI.  p.  27,  n,  9.     Steevens. 

'*  Thy  mind  to  her  is  now  as  low.']  That  is,  thy  mind  com- 
pared to  hers  is  now  as  low,  as  thy  condition  was,  compared  to 
hers.  Our  author  lliould  rather  have  written — thy  mind  to  hers  ; 
but  the  text,  I  believe,  is  as  he  gave  it.     Malone. 

s  Do't: — The  letter 

That  I  have  fent  her,  hy  her  oivn  command, 
Shall  give  thee  opportunity  .]  Here  we  have  another  proof 
of  what  I  have  obferved  in  The  Differtation  at  the  end  of  King 
Henry  VI.  that  our  poet  from  negligence  fometimes  make  words 
change  their  form  under  the  eye  of  the  fpeaker ;  who  in  different 
parts  of  the  fame  play  recites  them  differently,  though  he  has  a 
paper  or  letter  in  his  hand,  and  aftually  reads  from  it.  A  former 
inf^ance  of  this  kind  has  occurred  in  All's  well  that  ends  well. 
See  Vol.  V.  p.  327,  n.  6, 

The  words  here  read  by  Pifanio  from  his  mafler's  letter, 
(which  is  afterwards  given  at  length,  and  in  profe,)  are  not 
found  there,  though  the  fubflance  of  them  is  contained  in  it. 
This  is  one  of  many  proofs  that  Shakfpeare  had  no  view  to  the 
publication  of  his  pieces.  There  was  little  danger  that  fuch  an 
inaccuracy  Ihould  be  detedled  by  the  ear  of  the  fpeftator,  though 
\t  could  hardly  efcape  an  attentive  reader,     Malone. 

''  Art  thou  a  feodary  for  this  aSl,']    A  feodary  is  one  who 
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So  virgin-like  without  ?  Lo,  here  (he  comes. 

Enter  Imogen. 

I  am  ignorant  in  what  I  am  commanded.^ 
Jmo.  How  now,  Pifanio  ? 


holds  his  eftate  under  the  tenure  of  fult  and  fervice  to  a  fuperior 
lord.     Hanmer. 

How  a  letter  could  be  confidered  as  a  feudal  vaJJ'al,  accord- 
ing to  Hanmer's  interpretation,  I  am  at  a  lots  to  know. 
Feodaiy  means,  here,  a  confederate,  or  accomplice.  So,  Leoptes 
lays  of  Hermione,  in  The  Winter  s  Tale  : 

"  More,  flie's  a  traitor,  and  Camillo  is 
"  A  federary  with  her." 
I  alfo  think  that  the  word  feodary  has  the  fame  fignification  in 
Meafure  for  Meafure,  though  the  other  commentators  do  not, 
and  have  there  afligned  my  reafons  for. being  of  that  opinion. 

M.  Mason. 

Art  thou  a  feodary  for  this  act,']  Art  thou  too  combined,  art 
thou  a  covfcderale,  in  this  aSi  ? — A  feodary  did  not  fignify  a 
feudal  vaflal,  as  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  and  the  fubfequent  editors 
have  fuppofed,  (though  if  the  word  had  borne  that  fignification, 
it  certainly  could  not  bear  it  here,)  but  was  an  officer  appointed 
by  the  Court  of  Wards,  by  virtue  of  the  Statute  32  Henry'VJII, 
c.  4Q,  to  be  prefent  with,  and  ofjlftant  to  the  Efcheators  in  every 
county  at  the  finding  of  offices,  and  to  give  in  evidence  for  the 
king.  His  duty  was  to  furvey  the  lands  of  tlie  ward  after  office 
found,  [i.  e.  after  an  inquifition  had  been  made  to  the  king's  ufe,] 
and  to  return  the  true  value  thereof  to  the  court,  &c.  "  In  cog- 
nofcendis  rimandifque  feudis  (fays  Spelman)  ad  regem  pertinen- 
tibus,  et  ad  tenuras  pro  rege  manifellandas  tuendafque,  operara 
navat ;  Efcaetori  ideo  adjuii6lus,  omnibufque  nervis  regiam  pro- 
movens  utilitatem,"  He  was  therefore,  we  fee,  the  Efcheator's 
ufjbciate,  and  hence  Shakfpeare,  with  his  ufual  licence,  ufes  the 
word  for  a  confederate  or  allbciate  in  general.  The  feudal  vaflal 
was  not  called  a  feodary,  but  a  feodatary  and  feudatory.  la 
I^atin,  however,  feudatarius  fignified  both.     Malone. 

'  I  am  ignorant  in  what  1  am  commanded.'}  i.  e.  I  am  un* 
praflifed  in  the  arts  of  murder.     Steevens. 

So,  in  King  Henry  IV.  Part  I  : 

"  O.  1  am  ignorance  itfelf  in  this."     Malone. 
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Pis.  Madam,  here  is  a  letter  from  my  lord. 

Imo.  Who  ?  thy  lord  ?  that  is  my  lord  ?  Leonatus  ? 
O,  learn'd  indeed  were  that  aftronomer, 
That  knew  the  ftars,  as  I  his  chara6lers ; 
He'd  lay  the  future  open,— You  good  gods. 
Let  what  is  here  contain'd  relifh  of  love. 
Of  my  lord's  health,  of  his  content, — yet  not, 
That  we  two  are  afunder,  let  that  grieve  him,* — 
(Some  griefs  are  med'cinable  ;)  that  is  one  of  them. 
For  it  doth  phyfick  love  ;" — of  his  content. 
All  but  in  that ! — Good  wax,  thy  leave : — Blefs'd  be, 
You  bees,  that  make  thefe  locks  of  counfel  !  Lovers, 
And  men  in  dangerous  bonds,  pray  not  alike  ; 
Though  forfeiters  you  caft  in  prifon,  yet 
You  clafp  young  Cupid's  tables.' — Good  news,  gods ! 

^Reads. 

'  let  that  grieve  Jmn,']  I  fhould  wifli  to  read  : 

Of  my  lord's  health,  of  his  content, — yet  no  ; 
That  we  two  are  afunder,  let  that  grieve  him  ! 

Tyrwhitt. 
Tyrwhitt  wiihes  to  amend  this  paflage  by  reading  no,  inltead 
of  not,  in  the  firft  line ;  but  it  is  right  as  it  ftands..  and  there  is 
nothing  wanting  to  make  it  clear,  but  placing  a  flop  longer  than 
a  comma,  after  the  word  a/under.  The  fenfe  is  this  : — "  Let 
the  letter  bring  me  tidings  of  my  lord's  health,  and  of  his  content ; 
not  of  his  content  that  we  are  afunder — let  that  circumftancc 
grieve  him  ;  but  of  his  content  in  every  fliape  but  that. 

M.  Mason. 

The  text  is  furely  right.     Let  what  is  here  contained  relifti  of 

my  hufband's  content,  in  every  thing  except  our  being  feparate 

from  each  other.  Let  that  one  circumftancc  afflift  him  !   Malone. 

'  For  it  doth  phyfick  love  ;]  That  is,  grief  for  ab fence  keeps 
love  in  health  and  vigour.     .Iohnson. 

So,  in  The  Winters  Tale:  "  It  is  a  gallant  child  ;  one  that, 
indeed,  physicks  the  fubjcft,  m.ikes  old  hearts  frefti." 

Steevens. 

'  Blefsd  be. 

You  lees,  that  make  thefe  locks  of  counfel!  Lovers, 

And  men  in  dangerous  bonds,  pray  not  alike; 

Though  forfeiters  you  cnft  in  prifon,  yet 

You,  clajp  young  Cupid's  tables.']    The  meaning  of  this. 
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Juftice,  and  your  father  s  wrath,  Jjiould  he  takef 
me  in  his  dominion,  could  not  be  Jo  cruel  to  me,  as 
you,  0  the  deareji  of  creatures,  would  not  even  re- 
new  me  luith  your  eyes?  Take  notice,  that  I  am  iri, 
Cambria,  at  Milford-Haven  :  What  your  own  love 
ivill,  out  of  this,  advife  you,  follow.  So,  he  wifhes 
you  all  happinefs,  that  remains  loyal  to  his  voiv,^  and 
your,  increafing  in  love,'^ 

Leonatus  Posthumus. 


which  had  been  obicured  by  printing  forfeitures  for  forfeiters,  i» 
no  more  than  that  the  bees  are  not  bleffed  by  the  man  who  for- 
feiting a  bond  is  fent  toprifon,  as  they  are  by  the  lover  for  whom 
they  perform  the  more  pleafing  office  of  fealing  letters. 

Steevens. 
^  Juftice,  &c.]  Old  copy — Juftice,  and  your  father  s  wrath, 
&c.  could  not  he  fo  cruet  to  me  as  you,  O,  the  deareji  of  crea- 
tures, would  even  renew  vie  with  your  eyes.  This  paflage, 
which  is  probably  erroneous,  is  nonfenfe,  unlefs  we  fuppofe 
that  the  word  as  has  the  force  of  lut.  "  Your  father's  wrath 
could  not  be  fo  cruel  to  me,  but  yCu  could  renew  me  with  your 
eyes."     M.  Masox. 

I  know  not  what  idea  this  paffage  prefented  to  the  late  editors, 
who  have  pafled  it  in  fiience.  As  it  ftands  in  the  old  copy,  it 
appears  to  me  unintelligible.  The  word  not  was,  I  think, 
omitted  at  the  prefs,  after  would.  By  its  infertion  a  clear  fenfe 
is  given  :  Juftice  and  the  anger  of  your  father,  fhould  I  be  dif- 
covered  here,  could  not  be  fo  cruel  to  me,  but  that  you,  O  thou 
deareft  of  creatures,  u'ould  be  able  to  renovate  my  fpirits  by 
giving  me  the  happinefs  of  feeing  you.  Mr.  Pope  obtained  the 
fame  fenfe  by  a  lefs  juftifiable  method  ;  by  fubftituting  but  inftead 
of  as ;  and  the  three  fubfequent  editors  adopted  tliat  reading. 

Malone. 

Mr.  Malone  reads — "  would  not,"  and  I  have  followed  him. 

Steevens. 

3  that  remains  loyal  to  his  vow,   iSfc.']  This  fubfcription 

to  the  fecond  letter  of  Pofthumus,  affords  ample  countenance  to 
Mr.  M.  Mafon's  conjefture  concerning  the  conclufion  of  a  former 
one.     See  p.  44/,  n.4.     Steevens. 

*  and  your,  increnfing  &c.]    We  fliould,  I  think,  read 

thus  : — and  your,  increajing  iri  luvc,  Leonatus  Pofthumus, — to 
make  it  plain,  that  your  is  to  be  joined  in  conftrudion  with  Leo- 
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O,  for  a  horfe  with  wings  ! — Hear'll:  thou,  Pifanio  ? 
He  is  at  Mil  ford-Haven  :  Read,  and  tell  me 
How  far  'tis  thither.     If  one  of  mean  affairs 
May  plod  it  in  a  week,  why  may  not  I 
Glide  thither  in  a  day  ? — Then,  true  Pifanio, 
(Who  long'fl,  like  me,  to  fee  thy  lord ;  who  long'il;,— 
O,  let  me  'bate, — but  not  like  me  : — ^}'et  long'ft, — 
But  in  a  fainter  kind  : — O,  not  like  me  ; 
For  mine's  beyond  beyond,^)  fay,  and  fpeak  thick,* 
(Love's  counfellor  fhould  fill  the  bores  of  hearing, 
To  the  fmothering  of  the  fenfe,)  how  far  it  is 
To  this  fame  blefled  Milford  :  And,  by  the  way, 
Tell  me  how  Wales  was  made  fo  happy,  as 
To  inherit  fuch  a  haven  :  But,  firft  of  all. 
How  we  may  fleal  from  hence ;  and,  for  the  gap 
That  we  fhall  make  in  time,  from  our  hence-going, 
And  our  return,?  to  excufe : — but  firfl,    how  get 
hence : 


natus,  and  not  with  increafmg ;  and  that  the  latter  is  a  particU 
pie  prefent,  and  not  a  noun.     Tyrwhitt. 

5  For  mines  leyond  beyond,)']  The  comma,  hitherto  placed 
after  the  firft  leyond,  is  improper.  The  fecond  is  ufed  as  a  fub- 
Itantive  j  and  the  plain  fenfe  is,  that  her  longing  is  further  than 
leyond)  beyond  any  thing  that  defire  can  be  faid  to  be  beyond, 

RlTSON. 

Soj  in  King  Lear  : 

"  Beyond  all  manner  of  fo  much  I  love  you," 

Steevexs- 

*  fjfjeak  thick,']    i.  e.  croud  one  word  on  another,  as  fait 

as  poflible.     So,  in  Ki»g  Henry  IF.  Part  II  : 

"  And  /peaking  thick,  which  nature  made  his  blemifli, 
"  Became  the  accents  of  the  valiant." 
See  Vol.  XII.  p.  73,  n.  g.     Again,  in  Macbeth  • 

"  as  thick  as  tale 

"  Came  poft  with  poft ." 

See  Vol.  X.  p.  44,  n.3.     Steevens! 

'  from  our  hence-going. 

And  eur  return,]     i.  e,  in  coafequence  of  our  going  hence 
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Why  fhould  excufe  be  born  or  e'er  begot  ?* 
We'll  talk  of  that  hereafter.     Pr'ythee,  fpeak, 
How  many  fcore  of  miles  may  we  well  ride 
'Twixt  hour  and  hour  ? 

Pis.  One  fcore,  'twixt  fun  and  fun. 

Madam,  's  enough  for  you ;  and  too  much  too. 

Imo.  Why,  one  that  rode  to  his  execution,  man. 
Could  never  go  fo  flow :  I  have  heard  of  riding 

wagers,9 
Where  horfes  have  been  nimbler  than  the  f;inds 
That  run    i'the  clock's    behalf;' But   this    is 

foolery : — 
Go,  bid  my  woman  feign  a  ficknefs ;  fay 
She'll  home  to  her  father  :  and  provide  me,  pre- 

fently, 
A  riding  fuit ;  no  cofllier  than  would  fit 
A  franklin's  houfewife.- 

Pis.  Madam,  you're  bed  confider.^ 


and  returning  back.  All  tlie  modern  editors,  adopting  an  altera- 
tion made  by  IVlr.  Pope, — Till  our  return. 

In  fupport  of  the  reading  of  the  old  copy,  which  has  been  here 
reftored,  fee  Vol.  XVI.  p.  80,  n.  5.     Malone. 

*  IVky  Jliovld  excufe  le  horn  or  e'er  begot  ?]  Why  (hould  I 
contrive  an  excufe,  before  the  a6t  is  done,  for  which  excufe 
will  be  necefTar}'  ?     Malone. 

9  nf  riding  wagers,']  Of  wagers  to  be  determined  by  the 

fpeed  of  horfes.     Malone. 

^  That  run  i'the  clock's  behalf:'}  This  fantaftical  expreflion 
means  no  more  than  fand  in  an  hour -glafs,  ufed  to  meafure  time. 

Warburton, 

^  y^  franklin's  houfewife.']  A  frajikli?i 'is  YiteraWy  ^  freeholder, 
with  a  fmall  eftate,  neither  villain  nor  vaj/'al.     Johnson. 
See  Vol.  XI.  p.  244,  n.  6.     Steevens. 

^  Madam,  you're  heft  covfdcr.l  That  is,  "  you'dht^  confider." 

M.  Mason. 

So  afterwards,  in  fc,.  vi :  "  1  were  bell  not  call."      Malone. 
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Imo.  I  fee  before  me,  man,  nor  here,  nor  here? 
Nor  what  enfues ;  bat  have  a  fog  in  them, 
That  I  cannot  look  through.4     Away,  I  pr'ythee  ; 
Do  as  I  bid  thee :  There's  no  more  to  fay  ; 
Acceffible  is  none  but  Milford  way.  \_Eoceurit, 


*  I  fee  before  me,  man,  rior  here,  nor  here, 
IVor  luhat  enfues ;  but  have  a  fog  in  them, 
That  I  cannot  look  through.']  The  lady  fays  :  "  I  can  fee 
neither  one  way  nor  other,  before  me  nor  behind  me,  but  all  the 
ways  are  covered  with  an  impenetrable  iog."  There  are  objec- 
tions infuperable  to  all  that  I  can  propofe,  and  lince  reafon  can 
give  me  no  counfel,  I  will  refolve  at  onee  to  follow  my  inclination. 

JoMnsopT. 
When  Imogen  fpeaks  thefe  words,  flie  is  fuppofedto  have  her 
face  turned  towards  Milford j  and  when  flie  pronounces  the 
words,  nor  here,  nor  here,  flie  points  to  the  right  and  to  the  left. 
This  being  premifed,  the  fenfe  is  evidently  this  : — "  I  fee  clearly 
the  way  before  mej  but  that  to  the  right,  that  to  the  left,  and 
that  behind  me,  are  all  covered  with  a  fog  that  I  cannot  pene- 
trate. There  is  no  more  therefore  to  be  faid,  fince  there  is  no 
way  acceflible  but  that  to  Milford." — The  praifage,  however, 
Ihould  be  pointed  thus  : 

*'  I  fee  before  me,  man  ; — nor  here,  nor  here, 
"  Nor  what  enfues,  but  have  a  fog  in  them 
"  That  I  cannot  look  through." 
JPliat  enfues  means  what  follows;  and  Shakfpeare  ufes  it  here, 
fomewhat  licentioully,  to  exprefs  what  is  behind.     M.  Mason. 

Dr.  Johnfon's  paraphrafe  is  not,  I  think,  perfeftly  correft.  I 
believe  Imogen  means  to  fay,  "  I  fee  neither  on  this  fide,  nor  on 
that,  nor  behind  me  ;  but  find  a  fog  in  each  of  thofe  quarters 
that  my  eye  cannot  pierce.  The  way  to  Milford  is  alone  clear 
and  open  :  Let  us  therefore  inftantly  fet  forward: 
"  Acceflible  is  none  but  Milford  way." 

By  "  what  eifues,''  which  Dr.  Johnfon  explains  perhaps 
rightly,  by  the  words — behind  we,  Imogen  means,  what  will  be 
the  confequence  oi  the  ftep  I  am  going  to  take.     Malone. 
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scene  iii. 

Wales.    A  mountainous  Country,  ivith  a  CavCi 

Enter  Belarius,  Guiderius,  and  Ari'iragus, 

Bel.  a  goodly  day  not  to  keep  houfe,  with  fuch 
Whole  roof's  as  low  as  ours  !  Stoop,  boys  :5  This 

gate 
Inrtru6ls  you  how  to  adore  the  heavens ;  and  bows 

you 
To  morning's  holy  office  :  The  gates  of  monarchs 
Are  arch'd  \h  high,  that  giants  may  jet  ^  through 
And  keep  their  impious  turbands  on,7  without 
Good  morrow  to  the  fun. — Hail,  thou  fair  heaven  ! 
We  houfe  i'the  rock,  yet  ufe  thee  not  fo  hardly 
As  prouder  livers  do. 

Gui.  Hail,  heaven  ! 

Arv,  Hail,  heaven ! 


' Stoop  loys  ;]  The  old  copy  reads — Sleep,   boys  : — > 

from  whence  Sir  T.  Hanmer  conje<5lured  that  the  poet  wrote — • 
Stoop,  boys — as  that  word  affords  an  appolite  introdnftion  id 
what  follows,  Mr.  Rowe  reads — See,  boys, — which  (as  ufual) 
had  been  filently  copied.     Steevens. 

Perhaps  Shakfpeare  wrote — Siveei  boys  ;  which  is  more  likely 
to  have  been  confounded  by  the  ear  with  "  Sleep,  boys,"  than 
what  Sir  T.  Hanmer  has  fubftituted.     Malone, 

* may'ytt — ]  i.  e.  ftrut,  walk  proudly.     So,  in  Twelfth 

Night :  " how  he.  jets  under  his  advanced  plumes." 

Steevens. 

'  Their  impious  turlands  on,']  The  idea  of  a  gimit  was, 

among  the  readers  of  romances,  who  were  almoft  all  the  readers 
of  thofc  times,  always  confounded  with  that  of  a  Saracen. 

Johnson. 
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Bel.  Now,  for  our  mountain  fport :  Up  to  yon 

hill, 
Your  legs  are  young ;  I'll  tread  thefe  flats.     Con- 

fider, 
When  you  above  perceive  me  like  a  crow. 
That  it  is  place,  which  lefTens,  and  fets  off. 
And  you  may  then  revolve  what  tales  I  have  told 

you,  ^ 
Of  courts,  of  princes,  of  the  tricks  in  war : 
This  fervice  is  not  fervice,  fo  being  done. 
But  being  fo  allow'd  :^  To  apprehend  thus. 
Draws  us  a  profit  from  all  things  we  fee : 
And  often,  to  our  comfort,  fhall  we  find 
The  fharded  beetle  9  in  a  fafer  hold 

*  T\n%  fervice  is  nol  fervice.  Sec.'}  In  war  it  is  not  fufficient 
to  do  duty  well ;  the  advantage  rifes  not  from  the  a6t,  but  the 
acceptance  of  the  aft.     Johnson. 

As  this  feems  to  be  intended  by  Belarius  as  a  general  maxim, 
not  merely  confined  to  fervices  in  war,  I  have  no  doubt  but  we 
ihould  read  : 

That  fervice  is  not  fervice.  Sec.     M.  Mason. 

This  fervice  means,  any  particular  fervice.  The  obfervation" 
relates  to  the  court,  as  well  as  to  war.     Malone, 

^  The  Iharded  beetle — ]  i.  e.  the  beetle  whofe  wings  are  en- 
clofed  within  two  dry  /u/Jis  or  Jliards.  So,  in  Gower,  De  Coii' 
fejjione  Amantis,  Lib.  V,  fol.  103,  b: 

"  That  with  his  fwerd,  and  with  his  fpere, 
"  He  might  not  the  ferpent  dere  : 
"  He  was  {ojlierded  all  aboute, 
"  It  held  all  edge  toole  withoute." 
Gower  is  here  fpeaking  of  the  dragon  fubdued  by  Jafon. 

Steevens, 
See  Vol.  X.  p.  l64,  n,  8.  Cole,  in  his  Latin  Diet.  1679, 
tias — "  AJliard  or  cruft — Criijla  j"  which  in  the  Latin  part  he 
interprets — "  a  cruft  or  fliell,  a  rough  cqfing  ;  lliards."  "  The 
cafes  (fays  Goldfmith)  which  beetles  have  to  their  wings,  are  the 
more  neceflary,  as  they  often  live  under  thefurface  of  the  earth, 
in  holes,  which  they  dig  out  by  their  own  induftry."  Thefe  are 
undoubtedly  Xhefafe  holds  to  which  Shakfpeare  alludes. 

jMaloxk, 
LI  2 
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Than  is  the  fuU-whig'd  eagle.     O,  this  life 
Is  nobler,  than  attending  for  a  check  ;^ 
Richer,  than  doing  nothing  for  a  babe  ;= 


The  eYnthetfuIt-iving'd  applied  to  the  eagle,  fufficiently  marks 
the  contrafl  of  the  poefs  imagery  ;  for  -whilft  the  bird  can  foar 
towards  the  fun  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  eye,  the  infeft 
can  but  jull  rife  above  the  furface  of  the  earthy  and  that  at  the 
clofe  of  day.     Henley. 

'  at  leveling  for  a  check  3]      Check  may  mean,  in  this 

place,  a  reproof;  but  I  rather  think  it  fignifies  command,  con- 
trouL  Thus,  in  Troilus  and  CreJJida,  the  reftridions  of  Ariftotle 
are  called  Ariilotle's  checks.     Steevens. 

than  doing  nothing  for  a  babe;]  [Dr.  Warburton  reads 


— hauble.'\     i.  e.  vain  titles  of  honour  gained  by  an  idle  attend- 
ance at  court.     But  the  Oxford  editor  reads — for  a  bribe. 

Warbukton. 

The  Oxford  editor  knew  the  reafon  of  this  alteratiouj  though 
his  cenfurer  knew  it  not. 

Of  babe  fome  corrector  made  bauble ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Han- 
mer  thought  himfelf  equally  authorifed  to  make  bribe.  I  think 
babe  can  hardly  be  right.  It  fliould  be  remembered,  however, 
that  bauble  was  anciently  fpelt  bable ;  fo  that  Dr.  Warburtoil 
in  reality  has  added  but  one  letter.  A  bauble  was  part  of  the 
infignia  of  a  fool.  So,  in  All's  well  that  ends  well,  Aft  IV.  {c.  v. 
the  Clown  fays : 

"  I  would  give  his  wife  my  bauble,  fir," 
It  was  a  kind  of  truncheon  (fays  Sir  Jolm  Hawkins,)  with  a 
head  carved  on  it.  To  this  Belarius  may  allude,  and  mean  that 
honourable  poverty  is  more  precious  than  a  Jinecure  at  court,  of 
which  the  badge  is  a  truncheoii  or  a  wand.  So,  in  Middleton's 
Game  at  Chefs,  1623  : 

"  Art  thou  fo  cruel  for  an  honour's  bable?'' 

As,  however,  it  was  once  the  cuftom  in  England  for  fa- 
vourites at  court  to  beg  the  wardlhip  of  infonts  who  were  born 
to  great  riches,  our  author  may  allude  to  it  on  this  occafion. 
Frequent  complaints  were  made  that  nothing  was  done  towards 
the  education  of  thefe  negietted  orphans.     Steevens. 

I  have  always  fuCpetted  that  the  right  reading  of  this  paPiage  is 
what  I  had  not  in  a  former  edition  the  contidence  to  prouofe  : 

Richer  than    'ning  nothing  for  a  brabe ;  — . 

Brahium  is  a  badge  of  honour,  or   the  entign  of  an  honour,  or 
any  thing  worn  as  a  mark  of  dignity.     The  word  was  ilrange  to 
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Prouder,  than  rndling  in  unpaicl-for  filk  : 

Such  gain  the  cap  of  him,  that  makes  them  fine. 

Yet  keeps  his  book  uncrofs'd  -J  no  Vii'e  to  ours.^ 

Gui.  Out  of  your  proof  you   fpcak :    wc,  poor 
unfiedg'd. 
Have  never  wing'd  from  view  o'the  neft ;  nor  know 

not 
What  air's  from  home.     Haply,  this  life  is  beft. 
If  quiet  life  be  befl ;  fweeter  to  you, 
That  have  a  fharper  known  ;  well  correfponding 
With  your  ftiff  age  :  but,  unto  us,  it  is 
A  cell  of  ignorance ;  travelling  abed  ; 
A  prifon  for  a  debtor,  that  not  dares 
To  ftride  a  limit. 5 


the  editors,  as  it  will  be  to  the  reader  ;  they  therefore  changed  it 
to  babe;  and  I  am  forced  to  propofe  it  without  the  fupport  of 
any  authority.  Bralium  is  a  word  found  in  Holyoak's  Dic- 
tionary, wiio  terras  it  a  reward.  Cooper,  in  his  Thefaurns,  de- 
fines it  to  be  aprize,  or  reward  for  any  game.     Johnson. 

A  babe  and  baby  are  fynonymous.  A  baby  being  a  pnppet  or 
play -thing  for  children,  perhaps,  if  there  be  no  corruption,  a 
babeh&xe  means  a  puppet: — but  I  think  with  Dr.  Johnfon  that 
the  text  is  corrupt.    For  babe  Mr.  Rowe  fubftituted  bauble. 

Doing  7iolhing  in  this  palTage  means,  I  think,  being  biify  m 
petty  and  unimportant  employments  :  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  when 
we  fay,  melius  elt  otiofum  clfe  quam  nihil  agere. 

The  following  lines  in  Drayton's   Owle,  4to.  l604,  may  add, 
however,  fome  fupport  to  Row^e's  emendation,  bable  or  bauble  : 
"  Which  with  much  forrow  brought  into  my  mind 
*'  Their  wretched  foules,  fo  ignorantly  blinde, 
*'  When  even  the  gi-eateft  things,  in  the  world  unliable, 
^'  Clyme  but  to  fall,  and  damned  for  a  bable" 

Mai-one. 
^  Yet  keeps  his  book  uncrofs'd  :]     So,  in  Skialetheia,  a  collec- 
tion of  Epigrams,  &c.  1598  : 

"  Yet  ikandshem  the  debet  book  uncrq/l."     Steevens. 

* 710  life  to  ours.'}    i.  e.  compared  with  ours.  So,  p.  507  '• 

"  Thy  mind  to  her  is  now  as  low,"  &c.     Steevens. 

5  To  ftride  a  limii.']  To  overpafs  his  bound.    Johnson. 
Ll3 
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j4r  v.  What  fhould  we  fpeak  of/ 

When  we  are  old  as  you  ?  when  we  fhall  hear 
The  rain  and  wind  beat  dark  December,  how. 
In  this  our  pinching  cave,  fhall  we  difcourfe 
The  freezing  hours  away  ?  We  have  feen  nothing : 
We  are  beaflly ;  fubtle  as  the  fox,  for  prey ; 
Like  warlike  as  the  wolf,  for  what  we  eat : 
Our  valour  is,  to  chace  what  flies ;  our  cage 
We  make  a  quire,  as  doth  the  prifon  bird. 
And  ling  our  bondage  freely. 

Bel.  How  you  fpeak  V 

Did  you  but  know  the  city's  ufuries, 
And  felt  them  knowingly :  the  art  o'the  court, 
As  hard  to  leave,  as  keep  ;  whofe  top  to  climb 
Is  certain  falling,  or  fo  llippery,  that 
The  fear's  as  bad  as  falling  :  the  toil  of  the  war, 
A  pain  that  only  feems  to  feek  out  danger 
I'the  name  of  fame,  and  honour ;  which  dies  i'the 

fearch ; 
And  hath  as  oft  a  flanderous  epitaph. 
As  record  of  fair  a6l ;  nay,  many  times. 
Doth  ill  deferve  by  doing  well ;  what's  worfe, 
Muft  court'fey  at  the  cenfure  : — O,  boys,  this  ftory 
The  world  may  read  in  me  :  My  body's  mark'd 
With  Roman  fwords ;  and  my  report  was  once 


In  the  preceding  line  the  old  copy  reads — A  prifon,  or  a 
debtor,  &c.     The  corre6tion  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope. 

Malone. 

*  What  Jliould  we  fpeak  of,']  This  dread  of  an  old  age,  iin- 
fupplied  with  matter  for  difcourfe  and  meditation,  is  a  fentiment 
natural  and  noble.  No  ftate  can  be  more  deftitute  than  that  of 
him,  who,  when  the  delights  of  fenfe  forfake  him,  has  no  plea- 
fares  of  the  mind.     Johnson. 

'  How  you  fpeak  /]  Otway  feems  to  have  taken  many  hints 
for  the  converfation  that  paffes  between  Acafto  and  his  fpns, 
from  the  fccne  before  us.    Steevens. 
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Firft  with  the  befi:  of  note  :  Cymbeline  lov'd  me  ; 
And  when  a  foldier  was  the  theme,  my  name 
Was  not  far  off :  Then  was  I  as  a  tree, 
Whofe  boughs  did  bend  with  fruit :  but,  in  one  night, 
A  ftorm,  or  robbery,  call  it  what  you  will, 
Shook  down  my  mellow  hangings,  nay,  my  leaves. 
And  left  me  bare  to  weather.^ 

Gut.  Uncertain  favour  ! 

Bjel.  My  fault  being  nothing  (as  I  have  told  you 
oft,) 
But  that  two  villains,  whofe  falfe  oaths  prevail'd 
Before  my  perfe6l  honour,  fwore  to  Cymbeline, 
I  was  confederate  with  the  Romans :  ib, 
Follow'd  my  banifliment ;  and,  this  twenty  years. 
This  rock,  and  thele  demefnes,  have  been  my  world : 
Where  I  have  liv'd  at  honed  freedom  ;  paid 
More  pious  debts  to  heaven,  than  in  all 
The  fore-end  of  my  time. — But,  up  to  the  moan- 
tains  ; 
This  is  not  hunters'  language  :— He,  that  firikes 
The  venifon  firft,  (hall  be  the  lord  o'the  fealt ; 
To  him  the  other  two  fhall  minifter  ; 
And  we  will  fear  no  poifon,  which  attends 
In  place  of  greater  ftate.^      T\\  meet  you  in  the 
valleys.  [_Ejoeunt  Gui.  and  Art. 

'  ^nd  left  me  bare  to  weather.']  So,  in  Timon  of  Athens  : 
"  That  numberlefs  upon  me  ftuck,  as  leaves 
**  Do  on  the  oak,  have  with  one  winter's  brufh, 
"  Fallen  from  their  boughs,  and  left  me,  open,  barf, 
"  For  every  florm  that  blows."     S^eevens. 

^  And  we  will  far  no  poifon,  which  attends 
In  place  of  greateryiat'e.]  The  comparative — greater,  which 
violates  the  meafure,  is  furely  an  abfurd  interpolation  ;  the  low- 
brow'd  cave  in  which  the  princes  are  meanly  educated,  being  a 
ylace  of  no  ft  ate  at  all,    Steevens. 

LU 
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How  hard  it  is,  to  hide  the  fparks  of  nature  ! 
Thefe  boys  know  little,  they  are  fons  to  the  king ; 
Nor  Cymbeline  dreams  that  they  are  alive. 
They  think,  they  are  mine:  and,  though  train'd  up 

thus  meanly 
I'the  cave,  wherein  they  bow,'  their  thoughts  do  hit 
The  roofs  of  palaces ;  and  nature  prompts  them. 
In  fimple  and  low  things,  to  prince  it,  much 
Beyond  the  trick  of  others.     This  Polydore,- — 

"  nulla  aconita  bibuntur 

"  FitSlilibus  ;  tunc  ilia  time,  cum  pocnla  fumes 

*'  Gemmata,  et  lato  Setinum  ardebit  in  auro."     Juv. 

Malone, 
■though  train  d  up  thus  meanly 


I'the  cave,  wherein  they  bow,]  The  old  editions  read  : 
Fthe  cave,  whereon  the  bowe  ; 
which,  though  very  corrupt,  will  direft  us  to  the  true  reading, 
[as  it  ftands  in  the  text.] — In  this  very  cave,  which  is  fo  low- 
that  they  muft  bow  or  bend  in  entering  it,  yet  are  their  thoughts 
fo  exalted,  &c.  This  is  the  antithefis.  Belarius  had  fpoken  be- 
fore of  the  lownefs  of  this  cave  : 

"  A  goodly  day  !  not  to  keep  honfe,  with  fuch 
"  Whofe  roof's  as  low  as  ours  !   Stoop,  boys  :  This  gate 
*'  Inftrufts  you  how  to  adore  the  heavens  ;  and  bows  you 
*'  To  morning's  holy  office,"     Warbukton. 

-  This  Polydore,]  The  old  copy  of  the  play  (except  here, 

where  it  may  be  only  a  blunder  of  the  printer,)  calls  the  eldett 
fon  of  Cymbeline,  Polidore,  as  often  as  the  name  occurs ;  and 
yet  there  are  fome  who  may  alk  whether  it  is  not  more  likely 
that  the  printer  fliould  have  blundered  in  the  other  places,  than 
that  he  lliould  have  hit  upon  fuch  an  uncommon  name  as  Pala- 
dour  in  this  nrit  inftance.     Pcdadour  was  the  ancient  name  for 
Shaftshury.     So,  in  A  Meeting  Dialogue-wife  betireen  Nature, 
the  Phoeuix,  and  the  Turtle  dove,  by  R.  Cheller,   1001  : 
"  This  noble  king  builded  fair  Caerguent, 
"  Now  cleped  Winchefter  of  worthie  fame  ; 
"  And  at  mount  Paladour  he  built  his  tent, 
"  That  after-ages  Shaflshurie  hath  to  name." 

Steevens. 

I  believe,  however,  Polydore  is  the  true  reading.     In  the  pages 

pf  Holinftied,  which  contain  an  account  of  Cymbeline^  Polydot^e 
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The  heir  of  Cymbellne  and  Britain,  whom 
The  king  his  father  call'd  Giiiderius, — Jove  ! 
When  on  my  three-foot  ftool  I  fit,  and  tell 
The  warlike  feats  I  have  done,  his  fpirits  fly  out 
Into  my  ftory  :  fay, — Tims  mine  enemy  fell:, 
And  thus  I  Jet  my  foot  on  his  neck  ;  even  then 
The  princely  blood  flows  in  his  cheek,  he  fweats, 
Strains  his  young  nerves,  and  puts  himfelf  in  pof- 

ture 
That  ads  my  w^ords.  The  younger  brother,  Cadwal,^ 
(Once,  Arviragus,)  in  as  like  a  figure. 
Strikes  life  into  my  fpeech,  and  llriows  much  more 
His  own  conceiving.    Hark  !  the  game  is  rous'd  ! — 
O  Cymbeline  !  heaven,  and  my  confcience,  knows. 
Thou  didft  unjuftly  banifh  me  :  whereon, 
At  three,  and  two  years  old,  I  ftole  thefe  babes  ;4 


[i.  e.  Polydore  Virgil]  is  often  quoted  in  the  margin  ;  and  this 
probably  luggefted  the  name  to  Shakfpeare.     Malone. 

Otway  (fee  p.  518,  n.  y ,)  was  evidently  of  the  fame  opinion, 
as  he  has  fo  denominated  one  of  the  fons  of  Acafto  in  The 
Orphan, 

The  tranflations,  however,  of  both  Homer  and  Virgil,  would 
have  afforded  Shakfpeare  the  name  of  Polydore.     Steevexs. 

^  The  younger  brother,  Cadwal,]  This  name  is  found  in  an 
ancient  poem,  entitled  King  Arthur,  which  is  printed  in  the 
fame  colle6tion  with  the  Meeting  Dialogue-wife,  &c.  quoted  in 
the  preceding  note  : 

"  Augifell,  king  of  ftout  Albania, 

"  And  Caduall,  king  of  Vinedocia ." 

In  this  coUedion  one  of  our  author's  own  poems  was  origi- 
nally printed,     Malone. 

See  Mr.  Malone's  edition  of  our  author's  works.  Vol.  X. 
p.  341,  n.  9,     Steevens. 

*  /  ftoh  thefe   babes  {]     Shakfpeare  feems   to   intend 

Belarius  for  a  good  character,  yet  he  makes  him  forget  the  injury 
which  he  has  done  to  the  young  princes,  whom  he  has  robbed  of 
a  kingdom  only  to  rob  their  father  of  heirs. — The  latter  part  of 
this  foliloquy  is  very  inartificial,  there  being  no  particular  reafon 
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Thinking  to  bar  thee  of  fucceffion,  as 

Thou  reft'ft  me  of  my  lands.     Euriphile, 

Thou  waft  their  nurfe ;  they  took  thee  for  their 

mother, 
And  every  day  do  honour  to  her  grave  :5 
Myfelf,  Belarius,  that  am  Morgan  call'd, 
They  take  for  natural  father.     The  game  is  up. 


SCENE  IV, 
Near  Milford-Haven. 

Enter  Pisanio  and  Imogen. 

Imo.  Thou  told'ft  me,  when  we  came  from  horfe, 
the  place 
Was  near  at  hand  : — Ne'er  long'd  my  mother  fo 
To  fee  me  firft,  as  I  have  now  : — Pifanio  !  Man  ! 
Where  is  Pofthumus  ?^  What  is  in  thy  mind. 


why  Belarius  fhould  now  tell  to  himfelf  what  he  could  not  know 
better  by  telling  it.     Johnson. 

s  to  her  grave  :]    i.  e.  to  the  grave  of  Euriphile  ;  or,  to 

the  grave  of  their  viother,  as  they  fuf)p'>fe  it  to  be.  The  poet 
ought  rather  to  have  written — to  thi/  grave.     Malone. 

Perhaps  he  did  write  fo,  and  the  prefent  reading  is  only  a  cor- 
ruption introduced  by  his  printers  or  publilhers,     Steevens. 

^  IF  here  is  Pofthumus  P}  Shakfpeare's  apparent  ignorance  of 
quantity  is  not  the  leait  among  ma^iy  proofs  of  his  want  of  learn- 
ing. Alnioft  throughout  this  play  he  calls  Pofthumus,  Pojlhumus, 
and  Arviragus,  always  Arvirugus.  It  may  be  faid  that  quantity 
in  the  age  of  our  author  did  not  appear  to  have  been  much  re- 
garded. In  the  tragedy  of  Darius,  by  William  Alexander  of 
Menftrie,  (lord  Ster line)  lG03,  Dar/wi  is  always  called  ZJam^, 
and  Euphrates,  Euphrates ; 
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That  makes  thee  ftare  thus  ?  Wherefore  breaks  that 

figh 
From  the  inward  of  thee  ?  One,  but  painted  thus. 
Would  be  interpreted  a  thing  perplex'd 
Beyond  felf-ex plication  :  Put  thyfelf 
Into  a  haviour  7  of  lefs  fear^  ere  wildnefs 
Vanquifh  my  ftaider  fenfes.     What's  the  matter  ? 
Why  tender'ft  thou  that  paper  to  me,  with 
A  look  untender  ?  If  it  be  fummer  news, 


*'  The  diadem  that  Darius  erft  had  borne 

"  The  famous  Euphrates  to  be  your  border — ,'* 

Agaliij  in  the  2111:  Song  of  Drayton's  Polyolbion  : 

"  That  gliding  go  in  ftate  hke  fwelling  Euphrates'* 
Throughout  Sir  Arthur  Gorges'  tranflation  of  Lucan^  Euphrates 

is  Ukewife  given inftead  of  Euphrates.     Steevens. 

Shakfpeare's  ignorance  of  the  quantity  of  PoJiJiumus  is  the 
rather  remarkable,  as  he  gives  it  rightly  both  when  the  name 
firll  occurs,  and  in  another  place  : 

"  To  his  protedion  ;  calls  him  Pofthuimis. 

"  Struck  the  main-top  ! — O,  Pojihiimus !  alas." 

RiTSON', 

In  A  Meeting  Dialogue-wife  letiveen  Nature,  the  Phoenix, 
and  the  Turtle-dove,  by  R.  Ciiefler,  l60],  Arviragus  is  intro- 
fiuced  with  the  fame  negle£t  of  quantity  as  in  this  play  :    . 
"  Windfor,  a  caftle  of  exceeding  ftrength, 
"  Firft  built  by  Arviragus,  Britaine's  king." 
Againj  by  Heywood,  in  his  Britaynes  Troy  : 

"  Now  Arviragus  reigns,  and  takes  to  wife 
"  The  emperor  Claudius's  daughter." 
It  feems  to  have  been  the  general  rule,  adopted  by  fcholars  as 
well  as  others,  to  pronounce  Latin  names  like  Englifh  words  : 
Shakfpeare's  negle£l  of  quantity  therefore  proves  nothing. 

Maloxe. 
The  propriety  of  the  foregoing  remark,  is  not  altogether  con- 
firmed by  the  pra6tice  of  our  ancient  tranflators  from  claflick 
authors.     Steevens. 

'  haviour — ]  This  word,  as  often  as  it  occurs  in  Shak- 

fpeare,  Ihould  not  be  printed  as  an  abbreviation  of  behaviour. 
Haviour  was  a  word  commonly  ufed  in  his  time.  See  Spenfer, 
.^glogue,  IX : 

**  Their  ill  haviour  garres  men  miflay."    Steevens, 
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Smile  to't  before  :^  if  winterly,  thou  needTt 

But   keep  that  countenance  ftill. — My   hufband's 

hand  ! 
That  drug-damn'd!'  Italy  hath  out-craftied  him,' 
And  he's  at  fome  hard  point. — Speak,   man ;  thy 

tongue 
May  take  oft'  fome  extremity,  which  to  read 
Would  be  even  mortal  to  me. 

Pis.  Pleafe  you,  read ; 

And  you  fllall  find  line,  wretched  man,  a  thing 
The  moil  difdain'd  of  fortune. 

Imo.  [Reads.]  Thy  mijirefs,  Pifanio,  hath  played 
the  Jirumpet  in  my  bed  ;  the  tejiimonies  whereof  lie 
bleeding  in  me.  Ijpeak  not  out  of  iveak  furmifes  ; 
from  proof  as  flrong  as  my  grief  and  as  certain  as 
I  expect  my  revenge.  That  part,  thou,  Pifanio, 
miift  act  for  me,  if  thy  faith  be  not  tainted  with  the 
breach  of  hers.  Let  thine  oivn  hands  take  away  her 
life :  I  fiall  give  thee  opportunities  at  Milford- 
Haven  :  fie  hath  my  letter  for  the  purpofe  :  Where, 
if  thou  fear  to  ftrihe,  and  to  make  me  certain  it  is 
done,  thou  art  the  pandar  to  her  difionour,  and 
equally  to  me  disloyal. 

*  Jf  it  be  fummer  news, 

Sinile  to't  before  .]  So,  in  our  author's  98th  Sonnet : 
"  Yet  not  the  lays  of  birds,  nor  the  jweet  Irnell 
"  Of  different  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue, 
"  Could  make  me  any  /tt/wmer'*  7^0/j/ tell."     Malone. 

^  drug-damn  d — ]    This  is  another  allufion  to  Italian 

poifons.     Johnson. 

'  I oa/-craftied  him,']    Thus  the  old  copy,  and  fo  Shak- 

fpeare  certainly  wrote.     So,  in  Coriolanus  .- 

"  chafte  as  the  icicle, 

"  That's  curdled  by  the  froft  from  pureft  fnow." 
Mr.  Pope  and  all  the  fubfequent  editors  read — oxxX-craflcd  herCj 
and  curdled  in  Coriolanus,    Malone. 
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Pis.  What  fhall  I  need  to  draw  my  fword  ?  the 
paper 
Hath  cut  her  throat  already.^ — No,  'tis  flander  ; 
Whofe  edge  is  iliarper  than  the  fword  ;  whole  tongue 
Outvenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile  ;3  whofe  breath 
Rides  on  the  pofting  winds,^  and  doth  belie 
All  corners  of  the  world  :  kings,  queens,  and  ftates,5 
Maids,  matrons,  nay,  the  fecrets  of  the  grave 
This  viperous  flander  enters. — What  cheer,  madam  ? 

Imo.  Falfe  to  his  bed  !  What  is  it,  to  be  falfe  ? 
To  lie  in  watch  there,  and  to  think  on  him  ?  ^ 
To  weep  'twixt  clock  and  clock  ?    if  fleep  charge 

nature. 
To  break  it  with  a  fearful  dream  of  him, 
And  cry  myfelf  awake  ?  that's  falfe  to  his  bed  ? 
Is  it  ? 

^  What  Jliall  I  need  to  draw  my  fword  ?  the  paper 

Hath  cut  her  throat  already. '\   So,  in  Venus  and  Adonis  : 
"  Struck  dead  at  firft,  what  needs  a  fecond  ftriking  ?" 

Malone. 
'  Outvenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile ;  &c.]     So,  in  Church- 
yard's Difcourfe  of  Rebellion  &:c.  15/0  : 

"  Hit  venom  caftes  as  far  as  Nilus  flood,   [brood] 
"  Hit  poyfoneth  all  it  touchelh  any  wheare." 
Serpents  and  dragons  by  the  old  writers  were  called  worms. 
Of  this,  feveral  inftances  are  given  in  the  laft  A6t  oi  Antony  and 
Cleopatra.     Steevens. 

*  Rides  on  the  pofting  winds,]  So,  in  King  Henry  V : 
"■  making  the  7/7'7irf  my  pq/f-Aor/e."     Malone. 

^  Jiates,']  Perfons  of  highefl  rank.     Johnson. 

See  Vol.  XV.  p.  319,  n.  6.     Malone. 

So,  in  Chapman's  verfion  of  the  fecond  Iliad  : 

"  The  otlier  fcepter-bearing  y^a^w  arofe  too  and  obey'J 
"  The  people's  re6tor."     Steevens. 

^  JFhat  is  it,  to  be  falfe  ? 

To  lie  in  watch  there,  and  to  think  on  him  ?]  This  paflagc 
ihould  be  pointed  thus  : 

What !  is  it  to  be  falfe, 

To  lie  in  watch  there,  and  to  think  on  him  ? 

M.  Mason. 
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Pis.  Alas,  good  lady  ! 

Imo.  I  falfe  ?  Thy  confcience  witnefs : — lachimo,- 
Thou  didft  accufe  him  of  incontineriey ; 
Thou  then  look'dft  like  a  villain  ;  now,  methinks. 
Thy  favour's  good  enough. ^ — Some  jay  of'Italy,^ 
Whofe  mother  was  her  painting,^  hath  betray'd  him  : 
Poor  I  am  ftale,  a  garment  out  of  fafliion  ;' 
And,  for  I  am  richer  than  to  hang  by  the  walls, 
I  muft  be  ripp'd  :- — to  pieces  with  me  ! — O, 


'  Thou  then  look'dft  like  a  villainy  noiv,  methinks. 
Thy  favour  s  good  enough.']  So,  in  King  Lear  : 

"  Thofe  wicked  creatures  yet  do  look  well  favour'dj 
"  When  others  are  more  wicked."     Malone. 

"  Some  jay  of  Italy,']  There  is  a  prettinefs  in  this  ex- 

preflion  ;  putla,  in  Italian,  fignifying  both  a^ay  and  a  wAore  ; 
I  fuppofe  from  the  gay  feathers  of  that  bird.     Warburton. 

So,  in  The  Merry  IFives  of  Windfor :  "  Teach  him  to  know 
turtles  ixoTCijays."     Steevens. 

'  Whofe  mother  iras  /jer  painting,]  Some  jay  of  Italy,  made 
by  art ;  the  creature,  not  of  nature,  but  of  painting.  In  this 
fenfe  painting  may  be  not  improperly  termed  her  mother. 

Johnson, 

I  met  with  a  fimilar  expreffion  in  one  of  the  old  comedies, 

but  forgot  to  note  the  date  or  name  of  the  piece  :  "  — a  parcel 

of  conceited  feather-caps,  whofe  fathers  were  their  garments.'''' 

Steevens. 
In  All's  well  that  ends  well,  we  have — 

"  • whofe  judgments  are 

"  Mere  fathers  cf  their  garments."     Malone. 

Whofe  mother  was  her  painting,]  i,  e.  her  likenefs.    Harris. 

'  Poor  I  am  Jlale,  a  garment  out  of  fafliion  ;]  This  image 
occurs  in  We/ticard  for  Smelts,  162O,  immediately  at  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  tale  on  which  our  play  is  founded  :  "  But  (laid 
the  Brainford  fifh-wife)  I  like  her  as  a  garment  out  offnjhioii." 

Steevens. 

^  And,  fur  I  am  richer  than  to  hang  by  the  walls, 

I  muji  he  ripp'd  :]     To  hang  ly  the  zvalls,  does  not  mean, 

to  be  converted  into  hangings  for  a  room,  but  to  be  huflg  up, 

as  ufelefs,  among  the  neglefted  contents  of  a  wardrobe.     So,  in 

Meafure  for  Meafure  : 

"  That  have,  like  unfcour'd  armour,  hung  ly  the  wall." 
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Men*s  vows  are  women's  traitors  !  All  good  feeming, 
By  thy  revolt,  O  hufband,  fhall  be  thought 
Put  on  for  villainy  ;  not  born^  where't  grows  ; 
But  worn,  a  bait  for  ladies. 

Pis.  Good  madam,  hear  me. 

Imo.    True  honeft  men  being  heard,   like  falfe 
^neas. 
Were,  in  his  time,  thought  falfe :  and  Sinon's  weeping 
Did  fcandal  many  a  holy  tear  ;  took  pity 
From  mod  true  wretchednefs :  So,  thou,  Pofthumus, 
Wilt  lay  the  leaven  on  all  proper  men  ;3 


When,  a  boy,  at  an  ancient  manfion-houfe  In  Suffolk,  I  faw 
one  of  thefe  repofitories,  which  (thanks  to  a  fucceffion  of  old 
inaids  ! )  had  been  preferved,  with  fuperftitious  reverence,  for 
almoft  a  century  and  a  half. 

Clothes  were  not  formerly,  as  at  prefent,  made  of  flight  ma- 
terials, were  not  kept  in  drawers,  or  given  away  as  foon  as  lapfe 
of  time  or  change  of  fafliion  had  impaired  their  value.  On  the 
contrary,  they  were  hung  up  on  wooden  pegs  in  a  room  appro- 
priated to  the  fole  purpole  of  receiving  them  ;  and  though  fuch 
caft-ofF  things  as  were  compofed  of  rich  fubftances,  were  occa- 
lionally  ripped  for  domeftick  ufes,  (viz.  mantles  for  infants, 
vefts  for  children,  and  counterpanes  for  beds,)  articles  of  inferior 
quality  were  fuffered  to  hang  by  the  walls,  till  age  and  moths 
had  deftroyed  what  pride  would  not  permit  to  be  worn  by  fervants 
or  poor  relations. 

"  Comitem  horridulum  trita  donare  lacerna," 
feems  not  to  have  been  cuftomary  among  our  anceftors. — ^^Vhen 
Queen  Elizabeth  died,  llie  was  found  to  have  left  above  three 
thoufand  dreffes  behind  her;  and  there  is  yet  in  the  wardrobe  of 
Covent-Garden  Theatre,  a  rich  fuit  of  clothes  that  once  belonged 
to  King  James  I.  When  I  faw  it  laft,  it  was  on  the  back  of 
Juftice  Greedy,  a  chara6ter  in  Maflinger's  New  JFay  to  pay  old 
Debts.     Steevens. 

^  Wilt  lay  the  leaven  on  all  proper  men;  Sec]  i.  e.  fays  Mr, 
Upton,  "  wilt  infe6t  and  corrupt  their  good  name,  (like  four 
dough  that  leaveneth  the  whole  mafs,)  and  wilt  render  them 
fufpedted."  In  the  line  below  he  would  read — -fall,  inftead  of 
fail.     So,  in  King  Henry  V : 
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Goodly,  and  gallant,  fhall  be  falfe,  and  perjur'd, 
From   thy  great  fail. — Come,  fellow,   be  thou  ho* 

neft: 
Do  thou  thy  mailer's  bidding :    When  thou  fee'ti 

him, 
A  little  witnefs  my  obedience  :  Look  ! 
I  draw  the  fword  myfelf :  take  it ;  and  hit 
The  innocent  manfion  of  my  love,  my  heart  : 
Fear  not;  'tis  empty  of  all  things^  but  grief: 
Thy  mafter  is  not  there  ;   who  was,  indeed, 
The  riches  of  it  :  Do  his  bidding  ;  flrike. 
Thou  may 'It  be  valiant  in  a  better  caufe  ; 
But  now  thou  feem'fl  a  coward. 

Pis.  Hence,  vile  inftrument  I 

Thou  flialt  not  damn  my  hand. 

Imo.  Why,"  I  mufl  die  ;•, 

And  if  I  do  not  by  thy  hand,  thou  art 
No  fervant  of  thy  maker's :  Againft  felf-flaughter  + 
There  is  a  prohibition  fo  divine, 
That  cravens  my  weak  hand. 5     Come,   here's  my 
heart ; 


"  And  thus  thy  fall  hath  left  a  kind  of  blot 
"  To  mark  the  full-fraught  man,  and  beft-induedl, 
"  With  fome  fufpicion." 
I  think  the  text  is  right.     Malone. 

So,  in  The  Winter  s  Tale  : 

"  for  the  fail 

"  Of  any  point"  &c.     Steevens. 

*  Agaivft  felf-flaughter  &c.]     So  again,  in  Hamlet : 

" the  Everlafting fix'd 

"  His  canon  'gainft  felf-flaughter."     Steevens. 

^  That  cravens  my  weak  hand.']   i.  e.  makes  me  a  coward. 

Pope. 

That  makes  me  afraid  to  put  an  end  to  my  OM-n  life.     See 

.Vol.  IX.  p.  85,  n.  4.     Malone. 
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Something's  afore't  :^ — Soft,  foft ;  we'll  no  defence ; 

Obedient  as  the  fcabbard. — What  is  here  ? 

The  fcriptures '  of  the  loyal  Leonatus, 

All  turn'd  to  herefy  ?  Away,  away, 

Corrupters  of  my  faith  !  you  ihall  no  more 

Be  flomachers  to  my  heart  !  Thus  may  poor  fools 

Believe  falfe  teachers  :  Though  thofe  that  are  be- 

tray'd 
Do  feel  the  treafon  fliarply,  yet  the  traitor 
Stands  in  worfe  cafe  of  woe. 
And  thou,  Pofthumus,  thou  that^  did'fl  fet  up 
My  difobedience  'gainfi:  the  king  my  father. 
And  make  me  put  into  contempt  the  fuits 
Of  princely  fellows,  fhalt  hereafter  find 
It  is  no  a6t  of  common  paflage,  but 
A  ftrain  of  rarenefs  :  and  I  grieve  myfelf, 
To  think,  when  thou  fhalt  be  difedg'd^  by  her 
That  now  thou  tir'fi:  on,^  how  thy  memory 
Will  then  be  pang'd  by  me. — Pr'ythee,  defpatch  : 
The  lamb  entreats  the  butcher  :  Where's  thy  knife  ? 

*  Something's  afore't :]    The  old  copy  reads — Something's  a- 
foot.     Johnson. 

The  correftion  was  made  by  Mr,  Rowe.     MaloiNe. 

'  The  fcriptures — ]    So,  Ben  Jonfon,  in  The  Sad  Shepherd: 
"  The  \over\  fcriptures,  Heliodore's,  or  Tstius'." 
Shakfpeare,  however,  means  in  this  place,  an  oppofilion  between 
Jcripture,  in  its  common  fignification,  and  herefy.     Steevens. 

^  thou  that — }  The  fecond  thou,  which  is  not  in  the  old 

copies,  has  been  added  for  the  fake  of  recovering  metre. 

Steevens. 

' difedgdf\     So,    in   Hamlet  :    "  It  would  coll  you  a 

groaning,  to  take  off'  mine  edge."     Steevens. 

^   That  now  thou  tir'ft  on,"]    A  hawk  is  faid  to  tire  upon  that 
which  llie  pecks  ;  from  tirer,  French.     Johnson. 

See  Vol.  IX.  p.  2/6,  n.  2.     Steevens. 
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Thou  art  too  flow  to  do  thy  mafter's  bidding,- 
When  I  defire  it  too. 

Pis.  O  gracious  lad}% 

Since  I  receiv'd  command  to  do  this  bufinefs, 
I  have  not  flept  one  wink. 

Imo,  Do't,  and  to  bed  then. 

Pis.  ril  wake  mine  eye-balls  blind  tlrft.^ 

Imo.  Wherefore  then 

Didft  undertake  it  ?  Why  haft  thou  abus'd 
So  many  miles,  with  a  pretence  ?  this  place  ? 
Mine  a6lion,  and  thine  own  ?  our  horfes'  labour  ?" 
The  time  inviting  thee  ?  the  perturbed  court. 
For  my  being  abfent ;  whereunto  I  never 
Purpofe  return  ?  Why  haft  thou  gone  fo  far. 
To  be  unbent,3  when  thou  haft  ta'en  thy  ftand, 

^  I'll  wake  mine  cye-l nils  hWn^  .fiK/^-l  [^"  the  old  copies,  the 
word — blhul  is  wanting.]  The  modern  editions  for  tvake  read 
Ireak,  and  fupply  the  deficient  fyllable  by — Jli  wherefore.  I 
read — I'll  wake  mine  eye-balls  out  firft,  or,  Hind  firft. 

Johnson. 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  had  made  the  fame  emendation. 

Malone. 
Dr.  Johnfon's  conjecture  (which  I  have  infcrted  in  the  text,)- 
may  receive  fupport  from  the  following  palfage  in  The  Bugbears, 
a  MS.  comedy  more  ancient  than  the  play  before  us  : 
"  — -  I  doubte 

"  Lead  for  lacke  of  my  ficpe  I  fliall  tvatchc  my  eyes  oute.''' 
Again,  in  The  Revenger's  Tragedy,   l60S  : 

"  A  piteous  tragedy  !  able  to  u'ake 

"  An  old  man's  eyes  blood-lhot." 

Again,  in  The  Roaring  Girl,  l6ll  :   " I'll  ride  to  Oxford, 

and  watch  out  mine  eyes,  but  I'll  hear  the  brazen  head  fpeak," 

Steevens. 
Again,  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  obferved  in  a  note  on  The  Rape  of 
Lucrece : 

"  Here  fhe  exclaims  againfl  repofe  and  refi ; 

"  And  bids  her  eyes  hereafter  ftill  be  blind."    Malone. 

^  To  be  unbent,']  To  have  thy  bow  unbent,  alluding  to  an 
hunter.    Johnson. 
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The  ele6led  deer  before  thee  ?4 

Pis,  But  to  win  time 

To  lofe  fo  bad  employment :  in  the  which 
I  have  confider'd  of  a  courfe ;  Good  lady, 
Hear  me  with  patience. 

Imo.  Talk  thy  tongue  weary  ;  fpeak  % 

I  have  heard,  I  am  a  ftrumpet ;  and  mine  ear. 
Therein  falfe  ftruck,  can  take  no  greater  wound. 
Nor  tent  to  bottom  that.     But  fpeak. 

Pis.  Then,  madam^ 

I  thought  you  would  not  back  again. 

Imo.  Moft  like ; 

Bringing  me  here  to  kill  me. 

Pis.  Not  fo,  neither  : 

But  if  I  were  as  wife  as  honeft,  then 
My  purpofe  would  prove  well.     It  cannot  be, 
But  that  my  mailer  is  abus'd : 
Some  villain,  ay,  and  fingular  in  his  art. 
Hath  done  you  both  this  curfed  injury. 

Imo.  Some  Roman  courtezan. 

Pis.  No,  on  my  life* 

I'll  give  but  notice  you  are  dead,  and  fend  him 
Some  bloody  fign  of  it ;  for  'tis  commanded 
I  fhould  do  fo  :  You  fhall  be  mifs'd  at  court. 
And  that  will  well  confirm  it. 

Imo.  Why,  good  fellow. 

What  fhall  I  do  the  while  ?  Where  bide  ?  How  live  ? 
Or  in  my  life  what  comfort,  when  I  am 

■*  when  thou  haft  ta'en  thy  ftand. 

The  elefted  deer  before  thee  ?~\    So,  in  one  of  our  anther's 
poems,  Paffionate  Pilgrim,   ISgg  : 

"  When  as  thine  eye  hath  chofe  the  dame, 

"  And  ftalVd  the  deer  that  thou  Jliould'Ji  ftrilie!'' 

Malonk. 
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Dead  to  my  hufband  ? 

Pis.  If  you'll  back  to  the  court, — - 

Imo.  No  court,  no  father ;  nor  no  more  ado 
With  that  harfh,  noble,  iimple,  nothing  :5 
That  Cloten,  whofe  love-fuit  hath  been  to  me 
As  fearful  as  a  fiege. 

Pis.  If  not  at  court, 

Then  not  in  Britain  iHufl:  you  bide. 

Imo.  Where  then  1^ 

Hath  Britain  all  the  fun  that  fliines?^  Day,  night, 

*■  JVilh  that  harjli,  nolle,  &c.]  Some  epithet  of  two  fyllables 
has  here  been  omitted  by  the  compofitor  ;  for  which,  having  btrt 
one  copy,  it  is  now  vain  to  feek.     Malone. 

Perhaps  the  poet  wrote  : 

IVith  that  Jiarjh,  nolle,  Jimple,  nothing,  Cloten  ; 
That  Cloten,  6cc.     Steevens. 

^  Where  then  ?]  Hanmer  has  added  thefe  two  words  to 
Pifanio's  fpeech.     Malone. 

7  Where  then  !> 

Hath  Britain  all  the  fun  that  Jhines  ?]■  The  reft  of  Imo- 
gen's fpeech  induces  me  to  think  that  we  ought  to  read  "  What 
then  ?"  inftead  of  "  JVhere  then  ?"  The  reafon  of  the  change 
is  evident.     M.  Mason. 

Perhaps  Imogen  filently  anfwers  her  own  queftion  :  "  any 
where.     Hath  Britain"  &c. 

Shakfpeare  feems  here  to  have  had  in  his  thoughts  a  paflage 
in  Lyly's  Euphues,  1580,  which  he  has  imitated  in  K.  Richard  II : 
*'  Nature  hath  given  to  man  a  country  no  more  than  llie  hath 
houfe,  or  lands,  or  living.  Plato  would  never  account  him 
banilhed,  that  had  the  fun ne,  ayre,  water,  and  earth,  that  he 
had  before  ;  where  he  felt  the  winter's  blall,  and  the  fummer's 
blaze ;  where  the  fame  funne  and  the  fame  moone  lliined  j 
whereby  he  noted,  that  every  place  was  a  country  to  a  wife  man, 
and  all  parts  a  palace  to  a  quiet  mind.  But  thou  art  driven  out 
of  Naples  :  that  is  nothing.  All  the  Atheni;ms  dwell  not  in 
CoUiton,  nor  every  Corinthian  in  Greece,  nor  all  the  Lacedemo«- 
nians  in  Pitania.  How  can  any  part  (if  the  world  be  dillant  far 
from  the  other,  when  as  the  matliematicians  fet  downe  that  the 
earth  is  but  a  point  compared  to  the  heavens  ?"     Malone. 
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Are  they  not  but  in  Britain  ?  Fthe  world's  volume 
Our  Britain  feems  as  of  it,  but  not  in  it ; 
In  a  great  pool,  a  fvvan's  nell: ;  Pr'ythee,  think 
There's  livers  out  of  Britain.^ 

Fis.  I  am  mofi  glad 

You  think  of  other  place.     The  embaiiador, 
Lucius  the  Roman,  comes  to  Mil  ford-Haven 
To-morrow  :  Now,  if  you  could  wear  a  mind 
Dark  as  your  fortune  is  ;9  and  but  difguife 
That,  which,  to  appear  itfelf,  mult  not  yet  be. 
But  by  felf-danger ;  you  fhould  tread  a  courfe 
Pretty,  and  full  of  view  :'  yea,  haply,  near 
The  relidence  of  Poflhumus  :   fo  nigh,  at  lead, 
That  though  his  a6tions  were  not  vifible,  yet 
Report  fhould  render  him  hourly  to  your  ear, 
As  truly  as  he  moves. 

Imo.  O,  for  fuch  means  ! 

Though  peril  to  my  modelly,^  not  death  on't, 
I  would  adventure. 

*  There  s  livers  out  of  Britain. 1  So,  in  Coriolanus  : 

"  There  is  a  world  elfewhere."     Steevens. 

*  Now,  if  you  could  wear  a  mind 

Dark  as  your  fortune  is  j]  To  wear  a  dark  mind,  is  to  carry 
a  mind  impenetrable  to  the  fearch  of  others.  Darknefs,  applied 
to  the  mind,  is  fecrecy ;  applied  to  the  fortune,  is  ohfcurity. 
The  next  lines  are  obicure.  You  mufl,  fays  Pifanio,  difguife 
that  greatnefs,  which,  to  appear  hereafter  i«  its  proper  form, 
cannot  yet  appear  without  great  danger  to  itfelf.     Johnson. 

^  full  of  view  ;]  With  opportunities  of  examining  your 

aft'airs  with  your  own  eyes.     Johnson. 

Full  of  view  may  mean — affording  an  ample  prqfpeSi,  a  com- 
plete opportunity  of  difcerning  circumftances  which  it  is  your 
interell  to  know.  Thus,  in  Pericles,  "  Full  of  face"  appears 
to  fignify — amply  beautiful ;  and  Duncan  afTures  Banquo  that 
he  will  labour  to  make  him  "full  of  groiving,"  i.  e,  of  ample 
grotvth.     Steevens. 

'  Though  peril  to  mij  modejty,']    I  read — Through  peril.    / 

M  m  ^ 
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Pis.  Well  then,  here's  the  point : 

YoQ  mufl:  forget  to  be  a  woman  ;   change 
Command  into  obedience  ;   fear,  and  nicenefs, 
(The  handmaids  of  all  women,  or,  more  truly. 
Woman  its  pretty  felf,)  to^  a  waggifh  courage  5 
Ready  in  gibes,  qaick-anfwer'd,  fancy,  and 
As  quarrelloLis  as  the  weafel  'A  nay,  yon  mufl 
Foi'get  that  rarefl:  treafure  of  your  cheek, 
Expofing  it  (but,  O,  the  harder  heart ! 
Alack  no  remedy  !5)  to  the  greedy  touch 
Of  common-killing  Titan  ;^  and  forget 

would  for  fuck  means  adventure  through  peril  of  modefiy  ;    I 
%voald  rifque  every  thing  but  real  diflionour.     Johnson, 

^  to  —  ]     Old  copies,  unmetrically, — i«to.    Steevens. 

*  As  quarrellous  as  the  weafel :]   So,  in  Ki?rg  Henry  IV.  P.  I: 

"■  A  iveafd  hath  not  fuch  a  deal  of  fpleen 

*'  As  you  are  tofs'd  with," 
This  character  of  the  weafel  is  not  warranted  by  naturalifts. 
Weafels,  however,  were  formerly  kept  in  houfes  inftead  of  cats, 
for  the  purpofe  of  killing  vermin.     So,  Pha;drus,  IV.  i.  10  : 

"  Mujlela,  quum  annis  et  fenecta  debilis, 

"  Mures  veloces  non  valeret  adfequi." 
Again,  Lib.  IV.  5.  3. 

"  Quum  vi6ti  mures  mificlarum  exercitu  — 

"  Fugerent,"  &c. 
Our  poet,  therefore,  while  a  boy,  might  have  had  frequent 
opportunities  to  afcertain  their  difpofition.  In  Congreve's  Love 
for  Love,  (thefcene  of  v/hich  is  in  London,)  old  Furefght  talks 
of  having  "  met  a  weafel."  It  would  now  be  difficult  to  find 
one  at  liberty  throughout  the  whole  county  of  Middlefex. 
"  Frivola  hsec  fortallis  cuipiam  et  nimis  levia  elTe  videantur,  fed 
curiofitas  nihil  recafat,"     Fopifcus  in  Fit  a  Aureliani,  c.  x, 

Steevens. 

*  Expofing  it  (but,  0,  the  harder  heart] 

Alack,  no  remedy!)']  I  think  it  very  natural  to  refleft  in 
this  diftrefs  on  the  cruelty  of  Tofthumus.  Dr.  Warburton  pro- 
pofes  to  read : 

.  the  harder  hap!     Johnson. 

^  — .common-kiffing  Titan  ;]     Thus,  in  Othello  : 
**  The  bawdy  wind  that  Hfj'es  all  it  meets ." 
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Your  labourfome  and  dainty  trims^  wherein 
YoLi  made  great  Juno  angry, 

Imo.  Nay,  be  brief: 

I  fee  into  thy  end,  and  am  ahnoft 
A  man  already. 

Pis.  Firft,  make  yourfelf  but  like  one. 

Fore-thinking  this,  I  have  already  fit, 
('Tis  in  my  cloak-bag,)  doublet,  hat,  hofe,  all 
That  anfvver  to  them  :  Would  you,  in  their  lerving, 
And  with  what  imitation  you  can  borrow 
From  youth  of  fuch  a  feafon,  'fore  noble  Lucius 
Prefent  yourfelf,  defire  his  fervice,  tell  him 
Wherein  you  are  happy,'  (which  you'll  make  him 

know,^ 
If  that  his  head  have  ear  in  mufick,)  doubtlefs, 
With  joy  he  will  embrace  you  ;  for  he's  honourable, 
And,  doubling  that,  moft  holy.  Your  means  abroad  ^ 


Again,    in  Sidney's   Arcadia,  Lib.  Ill  :     "■ and  lieautifuU 

might  have  been,  if  they  had  not  fuftered  greedy  Phcebus,  over- 
often  and  hard,  to  kil/e  tliem."     Steevexs. 

^  Wherein  you  are  happy,]  i.  e.  wherein  j^ou  are  ac- 
coviplijlied.     Steevens, 

®  ■  which  you'll  make  him  know,]  This  is  Sir  T.  Han- 
mer's  reading.     The  common  books  have  it  : 

which  will  make  him  know, ■. 

Mr.  Theobald,  in  one  of  his   long   notes,  endeavours  to  prove 
that  it  fliould  be  : 

which  will  malie  him  fo, 

He  is  followed  by  Dr.  Warburton.     Johnson. 

The  words  were  probably  written  at  length  in  the  manufcript, 
you  will,  and  you  omitted  at  the  prefs  :  or  will  was  printed  for 
well.     Ma  lone. 

^  your   means   abroad   &c.]     As   for  your   fubfiftence 

abroad,  you  may  rely  on  me.  So,  in  fc.  v  :   " thou  fhould'fl 

neither  want  my  means  for  thy  relief,  nor  my  voice  for  thy  pre- 
ferment."    Malone. 
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You  have  me,  rich ;   and  I  will  never  fliil 
Beginniiig,  nor  fupplyment. 

Imo.  Thou  art  all  the  comfort 

The  gods  will  diet  me  with.'     Pr'ythee,  away  : 
There's  more  to  be  confider'd  ;  but  we'll  even 
All  that  good  time  will  give  us  :^  This  attempt 
I'm  foldier  to,3  and  will  abide  it  with 
A  prince's  courage.     Away,  I  pr'ythee. 

Pjs.  Well,  madam,  we  mufl  take  a  fhort  fare- 
well ; 
Left,  being  mifs'd,  I  be  fufpeded  of 
Your  carriage  from  the  court.     My  noble  miftrefs, 
Here  is  a  box  :  I  had  it  from  the  queen  ;4 
What's  in't  is  precious ;  if  you  are  (ick  at  fea. 
Or  llomach-qualm'd  at  land,  a  dram  of  this 
Will  drive  away  diftemper. — To  fome  fhade. 


^ diet  me  with.']    Alluding  to  the  fpare  regimen  pre- 

fcribed  in  fome  difeafes,     vSo,  in  The  Tiuo  Gentlemen  of  Verona  : 
" to  fall,  like  one  that  takes  diet,"     ^teevens. 

'  — we' II  even 

yill that  good  time  will  give  us :']     Well  make   our  work 
even  with  our  time ;  we'll  do  what  time  will  allow.     Johnson. 


This  attempt 


Tm foldier  to^  i,  e.  I  have  inlifted  and  bound  myfelf  to  it. 

Warburton. 

Rather,  I  think,  I  am  equal  to  this  attempt  j  I  have  enough  of 
ardour  to  undertake  it.     Malone. 

Mr.  Malone's  explanation  is  undoubtedly  juft.  Tm  foldier  to, 
is  equivalent  to  the  modern  cant  phrafe — /  am  up  to  it,  i.  e. 
I  have  ability  for  it.     Steevens. 

•♦  Here  is  a  box  ;  I  had  it  from  the  queen  {\  Inftead  of  this  box, 
the  modern  editors  have  in  a  former  fcene  made  the  Queen  give 
Pifanio  a  vial,  which  is  dropped  on  the  ftage,  without  being 
broken.     See  Aft  I.  fc,  vi. 

In  Pericles,  Cerimon,  in  order  to  recover  Thalfa,  calls  for  all 
^he  boxes  in  his  clofet.    Malone. 
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And  fit  you  to  your  manhood : — May  the  gods 
Dire6l  you  to  the  bell ! 

Imo.  Amen :  I  thank  thee. 

\  Exeunt. 


SCENE  V. 

A  Room  in  Cymbeline's  Palace. 

Enter  Cymbeline,    Queen,   Cloten,    Lucius, 
and  Lords. 

Cym.  Thus  far ;  and  fo  fareweH. 

Luc.  Thanks,  royal  fir. 

My  emperor  hath  wrote ;  I  muil  from  hence ; 
And  am  right  forry,  that  I  muft  report  ye 
My  mailer's  enemy, 

Cym.  Our  fubjedls,  fir, 

Will  not  endure  his  yoke  ;  and  for  ourfelf 
To  fhovv  lefs  fovereignty  than  they,  muft  needs 
Appear  unkinglike. 

Luc.  So,  fir,  I  defire  of  you  S 

A  conduct  over  land,  to  Milford-Haven. — 
Madam,  all  joy  befal  your  grace,  and  you  !^ 

'  So,  fir,  I dejire  of  you — ]  The  two  laft  words  are,  in  my 
opinion,  very  properly  omitted  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmerj  as  they 
only  ferve  to  derange  the  metre,     Steevens. 

*  ■  all  joy  lefalyoMX  grace,  and  you  .'"l  I  think  we  fhould 

read — his  grace,  and  you,     Malone. 

Perhaps  our  author  wrote  : 

your  grace,  and  yours  ! 

\,  e.  your  relatives.     So,  in  Macbeth : 

I'  ^A.nd  beggar'd yours  for  ever."     Steevens. 
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Ci'M.  My  lords,  you  are  appointed  for  that  of- 
fice; 
The  due  of  honour  in  no  point  omit : — 
So,  farewell,  noble  Lucius. 

Luc.  Your  hand,   my  lord. 

Clo.  Receive   it  friendly  :    but   from  this  time 
forth 
I  wear  it  as  your  enemy. 

Luc.  Sir,  the  event 

Is  yet  to  name  the  winner  :   Fare  you  well. 

Cym.  Leave  not  the  worthy  Lucius,  good  my 
lords, 
Till  he  have  crofs'd  the  Severn. — Happinefs  ! 

[Exeunt  Lucius,  and  Lords. 

Queen.  He  goes  hence  frowning  :  but  it  honours 
us, 
That  we  have  given  him  caufe. 

Clo.  'Tis  all  the  better ; 

Your  valiant  Britons  have  their  wiflies  in  it. 

Ci'M.  Lucius  hath  wrote  already  to  the  emperor 
How  it  goes  here.     It  fits  us  therefore,  ripely, 
Our  chariots  and  our  horfemen  be  in  readinefs  : 
The  powers  that  he  already  hath  in  Gallia 
Will  foon  be   drawn   to  head,    from   whence  he 

moves 
His  war  for  Britain. 

Queen.  'Tis  not  fleepy  bufinefs ; 

But  muft  be  look'd  to  fpeedily,  and  ftrongly. 

Cym.  Our  expe61ation  that  it  would  be  thus, 
Hath  made  us  forward.     But,  my  gentle  queen. 
Where  is  our  daughter  ?  She  hath  not  appear'd 
Before  the  Roman,  nor  to  us  hath  tender'd 
The  duty  of  the  day :   She  looks  us  like 
A  thing  more  made  of  malice,  than  of  duty  \ 
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We  have  noted  it. — Call  her  before  us  ;  for 
We  have  been  too  flight  in  fufFerance. 

[^Exit  an  Attendant. 

Queen.  Royal  fir, 

Since  the  exile  of  Pofthumus,  mofi:  retir'd 
Hath  her  life  been  ;  the  cure  whereof,  my  lord, 
'Tis  time  muft  do.     'Befeech  your  majefly, 
Forbear  fharp  fpeeches  to  her  :   She's  a  lady 
So  tender  of  rebukes,  that  words  are  ftrokes. 
And  firokes  death  to  her. 

Re-enter  an  Attendant. 

Ctm.  Where  is  flie,  fir  ?  How 

Gari  her  contempt  be  anfwer'd  ? 

Atten.  Pleafe  you,  fir, 

Her  chambers  are  all  lock'd  ;  and  there's  no  anfwer 
That  will  be  given  to  the  loud'll  of  noife  we  make. 

Queen.  My  lord,  when  laft  I  went  to  vifit  her. 
She  pray'd  me  to  excufe  her  keeping  clofe  ; 
Whereto  conftrain'd  by-  her  infirmity, 
She  fhould  that  duty  leave  unpaid  to  you, 
Which  daily  fhe  was  bound  to  proffer :  this 
She  wifh'd  me  to  make  known  ;  but  our  great  court 
Made  me  to  blame  in  memory. 

Cfm.  Her  doors  lock'd  ? 

Not  feen  of  late  ?  Grant,  heavens,  that,  which  I 

fear, 
Prove  falfe  !  [Exit, 

Queen.         Son,  I  fay,  follow  the  king.^ 

'  Son,  I  fay,  follow  the  kmg.'}  Some  word  neceflary  to  the 
nietre,  is  here  omitted.    We  might  read  : 

Go, fon,  I  fay  ;  follow  the  king     Stsevens. 
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Clo.  That  man  of  hers,  Pifanio,  her  old  fervant, 
I  have  not  leen  thefe  two  days. 

Queen.  Go,  look  after. — 

[_Exit  Clo  TEN. 
Pifanio,  thou  that  ftand'ft  fo  for  Pofthumas  ! — 
He  hath  a  drug  of  mine  :  I  pray,  his  ab fence 
Proceed  by  fwallowing  that ;  for  he  believes 
It  is  a  thing  moft  precious.     But  for  her. 
Where  is  (he  gone  ?  Haply,  defpair  hath  feiz'd  her ; 
Or,  wing'd  with  fervour  of  her  love,  file's  flown 
To  her  defir'd  Pofihumus  :  Gone  fhe  is 
To  death,  or  to  difhonour  ;  and  my  end 
Can  make  good  ufe  of  either  :  She  being  down, 
I  have  the  placing  of  the  Britifh  crown. 

Re-enter  Clo  ten. 

How  now,  my  fon  ? 

Clo,  'Tis  certain,  fhe  is  fled  : 

Go  in,  and  cheer  the  king  ;  he  rages  ;  none 
Dare  come  about  him. 

Queen.  All  the  better  :  May 

This  night  foreftall  him  of  the  coming  day  !^ 

[Exit  Queen. 
Clo.  I  love,  and  hate  her  :    for  fhe's  fair  and 
royal  ; 
And  that  fhe  hath  all  courtly  parts  more  exqiiifite 
Than  lady,  ladies,  woman  ;5  from  every  one 


Ma7j 


This  vight  foreftall  him  of  the  coining  day  .']    i.  e.  May  his 
grief  this  night  prevent  him  from  ever  feeing  another  day,  by  an 
anticipated  and  premature  deftru6tion  !  So,  in  Milton's  Majqiie  : 
"  'Pevh^psJore-jlallijig7iighli>revented  them." 

Malone. 
'  And  that  Jhe  hath  all  courtly  parts  more  exqtiijite 
Than  lady,  ladies,  woman  j]  She  has  all  courtly  parts,  fays 
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The  beft  fhe  hath/  and  fhe,  of  all  compounded, 
Outfells  them  all :  I  love  her  therefore  ;  But, 
Difdaining  me,  and  throwing  favours  on 
The  low  Pofthtimus,  flanders  fo  her  judgment, 
That  what's  elfe  rare,  is  chok'd  ;  and,  in  that  point, 
I  will  conclude  to  hate  her,  nay,  indeed. 
To  be  reveng'd  upon  her.     For,  when  fools 

Enter  Pisanio. 

Shall — Who  is  here  ?    What !    are  you  packing, 

fir  rah  ? 
Come  hither  :  Ah,  you  precious  pandar  !  Villain, 
Where  is  thy  lady  !  In  a  word  ;  or  elfe 
Thou  art  ftraightway  with  the  fiends. 

Pis.  O,  good  my  lord  ! 

Clo.  Where  is  thy  lady  ?  or,  by  Jupiter 
I  will  not  afk  again.     Clofe  villain,^ 
rU  have  this  fecret  from  thy  heart,  or  rip 
Thy  heart  to  find  it.     Is  flie  with  Poflhumus  } 
From  whofe  fo  many  weights  of  bafenefs  cannot 
A  dram  of  worth  be  drawn. 

Pis.  Alas,  my  lord, 


he,  more  exquifile  than  any  lady,  than  all  ladies,  than  all  woman' 
kind.     Johnson. 

There  is  a  fimilar  paflage  in  All's  jvell  that  ends  well,  AQ.  II. 
fc.  iii  :   "  To  any  count ;  to  all  counts  ;  to  what  is  man." 

ToLLET*. 

^ fiom  every  one 

The  IcJiJJie  hath,']     So,  in  The  Tempeft  : 

" but  you,  O  you, 

"  So  perfeft  and  l"o  peerlefs,  are  created 
"  Of  every  creature's  beft."     Malone. 

C/nfe  villain,']     A  fyllable  being  here  wanting  to  com- 


plete the  meafure,  perhaps  we  ought  to  read; 

C'l(>fe  villain,  thou^ .     Steevens. 
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How  can  (he  be  with  him  ?  When  was  flie  mifsVl  ? 
He  is  in  Rome. 

Clo.  Where  is  fhe,  fir  ?  Come  nearer ; 

No  further  halting  :  fatisfy  me  home, 
What  is  become  of  her  ? 

Pis.  O,  my  all- worthy  lord  ! 

Clo.  All-worthy  villain  ! 

Difcover  where  thy  miflrefs  is,  at  once, 
At  the  next  word, — No  more  of  worthy  lord, — 
Speak,  or  thy  filence  on  the  inflant  is 
Thy  condemnation  and  thy  death. 

Pis.  Then,  fir. 

This  paper  is  the  hiftory  of  my  knowledge 
Touching  her  flight.  [Prefenting  a  Letter. 

Clo.  Let's  fee't : — I  will  purfue  her 

Even  to  Auguftus'  throne. 

Pis.  Or  this,  or  perifh.^l 

She's  far  enough  ;  and  what  he  learns  by  '    jri 
this,  >^Jiae. 

May  prove  his  travel,  not  her  danger.  J 

^  Or  this,  or  periJJi.']    Thefe  words,  I  think,  belong  to  Cloten/ 

who  requiring  the  paper,  fays  : 

Lefsfeet: — I  will  purfue  her 

Even  to  Auguftus'  throne.      Or  this,  or  periJJi. 

Then  Pilanio  giving  the  paper,  fays  to  himfelf : 
Shesfar  enough  ;  &c.     Johnson, 

I  own  I  am  of  a  different  opinion.  Or  this,  orperijii,  properly 
belongs  to  Pifanio,  who  fays  to  himfelf,  as  he  gives  the  paper 
into  the  hands  of  Cloten,  1  muji  either  give  it  him,  freely,  or 
perijh  in  my  attempt  to  keep  it;  or  elfe  the  words  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  reply  to  Cloten's  boaft  of  follovving  her  to  the  throne 
of  Auguftus,  and  are  added  llily  :  You  will  either  do  what  you 
fay,  or  perijh,  which  is  the  more  prolahle  of  the  two. — The  fub- 
fequent  remark,  however,  of  Mr.  Henley,  has  taught  me  dif- 
fidence in  my  attempt  to  juftify  the  arrangement  of  the  old 
copies.     Steevens. 


^ 
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Clo.  Humph  ! 

Pis.  I'll  write  to  my  lord  (he's  dead.  O  Imogen j 
Safe  may'ft  thou  wander,  fafe  return  again  ! 

\_Afide, 
Clo.  Sirrah,  is  this  letter  true  ? 

Pis,  Sir,  as  I  think. 

Clo.  It  is  Pofthumus'  hand  ;  I  know't. — Sirrah, 
if  thou  would'll  not  he  a  villain,  but  do  me  true 
fervice ;  undergo  thofe  employments,  wherein  I 
fhould  have  caufe  to  ufe  thee,  with  a  ferious  induf- 
try, — that  is,  what  villainy  fo'er  I  bid  thee  do,  to 
perform  it,  dire6lly  and  truly, — I  would  think  thee 
an  honeft  man :  thou  fliouldeft  neither  want  my 
means  for  thy  relief,  nor  my  voice  for  thy  prefer- 
ment. 

Pis.  Well,  my  good  lord. 

Clo.  Wilt  thou  ferve  me  ?    For  lince  patiently 


I  cannot  but  think  Dr.  Johnfon  in  the  right,  from  the  ac- 
count of  this  tranfaftion  Pifanio  afterwards  gave  : 

•'■ Lord  Cloten, 

•''  Upon  my  lady's  miffing,  came  to  me, 

"  With  his  fword  drawn  3    foam'd  at  the  mouth,  and 

fwore 
"  If  I  dlfcovered  not  which  way  fhe  was  gone, 
"■  It  was  my  injiant  death  :   By  accident, 
"■  I  had  z  feigned  letter  of  my  mafter's 
"  Then  in  my  pocket,  which  direded  him 
"  Tofeek  her  on  the  mountains  near  to  Alilford." 
But  if  the  words.  Or  this,  or  perijh,  belong  to  Pifanio,  as  the  let- 
ter \\'3.9,  feigned,  they  muft  have  been  fpoken  out,  not  afide. 

Henley. 
Cloten  knew  not,  till  it  was  tendered,  that  PiHuno  had  fuch  a 
letter  as  he  now  prefents;  there  could  therefore  be  no  queftiou 
concerning  his  giving  il  freely  or  with-holding  it. 

Thefe  words,  in  my  opinion,  relate  to  Pifanio's  prefenr  con- 
duft,  and  they  mean,  I  think,  "  I  muft  either  prakife  this  de- 
ceit upon  Cloten,  or  perllh  by  his  fury."     Malone. 
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and  conflantly  thou  haft  ftuck  to  the  bare  fortune 
of  that  beggar  Pofthumus,  thou  canft  not  in  the 
coiirfe  of  gratitude  but  be  a  diligent  follower  of 
mine.     Wilt  thou  ferve  me  ? 

Pis.  Sir,  I  will. 

Clo.  Give  me  thy  hand,  here's  my  purfe.  Haft: 
any  of  thy  late  mafter's  garments  in  thy  pofteflion  ? 

Pis.  I  have,  my  lord,  at  my  lodging,  the  fame 
fuit  he  wore  when  he  took  leave  of  my  lady  and 
miftrefs. 

Clo.  The  firft  fervice  thou  doft  me,  fetch  that 
fuit  hither  :   let  it  be  thy  firft  fervice  ;  go. 

Pis.  I  fliall,  my  lord.  [_Exit, 

Clo.  Meet  thee  at  Milford-Haven  : — I  forgot  to 
alk  him  one  thing  ;  FIl  remember't  anon  : — Even 
there  thou  villain,  Pofthumus,  will  I  kill  thee. — I 
would,  thefe  garments  were  come.  She  faid  upon 
a  time,  (the  bitternefs  of  it  I  now  belch  from  my 
heart,)  that  fhe  held  the  very  garment  of  Pofthu- 
mus in  more  refpe6l  than  my  noble  and  natural 
perfon,  together  with  the  adornment  of  my  quali- 
ties. With  that  fuit  upon  my  back,  will  I  ravifh 
her  :  Firft  kill  him,  and  in  her  eyes ;  there  fhall 
fhe  fee  mv  valour,  which  will  then  be  a  torment  to 
her  contempt.  He  on  the  ground,  my  fpeech  of 
infultment  ended  on  his  dead  body, — and  when  my 
luft  hath  dined,  (which,  as  I  fay,  to  vex  her,  I  will 
execute  in  the  clothes  that  fhe  fo  praifed,)  to  the 
court  I'll  knock  her  back,  foot  her  home  again. 
She  hath  defpifed  me  rejoicingly,  and  I'll  be  merry 
in  my  revenge. 
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Re-enter  Pisanio,  with  th§  Clothes. 

Be  thofe  the  garments  ? 

Pis.  Ay,  my  noble  lord. 

Clo.  How  long  is't  lincQ  fhe  w.ent  to  Milford- 
Haven  ?  *  , 

Pis.  She  can  fcarce  be  there  yet. 

Clo.  Bring  this  apparel  to  my  chamber ;  that  is 
the  fecond  thing  that  L  have  commanded  thee  :  the 
third  is,  "that  thou  {halt  be  a  voluntary  mute  to  my 
delign.  Be  but  duteous,  and  true  preferment  fhall 
tender  itfelf  to  thee. — My  revenge  is  now  at  Mil- 
ford;  'Would  I  had  wings  to  follow  it !— Come, 
and  be  true.  \_Exit, 

Pis.  Thou  bidd'fi:  me  to  mv  lofs  :  for,  true  to 
thee. 
Were  to  prove  falfe>  which  I  will  a>ever  be. 
To  him  that  is  moft  true;4— To  Milford  go. 
And  find  not  her  whom  thou  purfu'ft.    Flow,  flow, 
You  heavenly  blefliings,  on  Iter  !  This  fool's  fpeed 
Be  crofs'd  with  llownefs ;  labour  be  his  meed  ! 

-     ^  .  [Exit. 

*  To  him  thai  is  moft  true.]  Pifanio,  notwlthftandlng  his 
mafter's  letter,  commanding  the  murder  of  Imogen,  confiders 
him  as  true,  fuppofing,  as  he  has  already  faid  to  her,  that  Poft- 
humus  was  abuled  by  fome  villain,  equally  an  enemy  to  them 
both,    Malone.  "^  - 
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SCENE  vr. 

Before  the  Cave  of  Belarlus. 

Enter  Imogen,  in  Bofs  Clothes. 

Imo.  I  fee,  a  man's  life  is  a  tedious  one : 
I  have  tir'd  myfelf ;  and  for  two  nights  together 
Have  made  the  ground  my  bed.     I  fhould  be  fick. 
But  that  my  refolution  helps,  me. — Milford, 
When  from  the  mountain-top  Pifanio  fhow'd  thee. 
Thou  waft  within  a  ken  :  O  Jove  !   I  think. 
Foundations  fly  the  wretched  :5  fuch,  I  mean, 
Where  they  fliould  be  reliev'd.     Two  beggars  told 

me, 
1  could  not  mifs  my  way :  Will  poor  folks  lie. 
That  have  affiidlions  on  them  ;  knowing  'tis 
A  punifhment,  or  trial }  Yes  ;  no  wonder. 
When  rich  ones  fcarce  tell  true  :  To  lapfe  in  ful- 

nefs 
Is  forer,*^  than  to  lie  for  need  ;  and  falfehood 
Is  worfe  in  kings,  than  beggars. — My  dear  lord  ! 
Thou  art  one  o'the  falfe  ones  :  Now  I  think  on 

thee. 
My  hunger's  gone ;  but  even  before,  I  was 
At  point  to  fink  for  food, — But  what  is  this  ? 
Here  is  a  path  to  it  :  'Tis  fome  favage  hold  : 
I  were  beft  not  call  ;7  I  dare  not  call :  yet  famine, 

5  Foundations  fly  the  wretched :]   Thus,  in  the  fifth  ^neid  : 
"  Italiam  lequimur  /"«gzew/em."     Steevens. 

^  Is  forer,]  Is  a  greater,  or  heavier  crime.     Johnson. 

'  I  were  bejl  not  call  {]  Mr.  Pope  was  fo  little  acquainted  with 
the  language  of  Shakfpeare's  age,  that  inftead  of  this  the  original 
reading,  he  fubftituted — T/i'erf  beft  not  call.     Malone. 
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£re  clean  it  o'erthrow  nature,  makes  it  valiant. 
Plenty,  and  peace,  breeds  cowards ;  hardnefs  ever 
Of  hardinefs  is  mother, — Ho  !  who's  here  ? 
If  any  thing  that's  civil,^  fpeak  ;   if  favage, 
Take,  or  lend.!^ — Ho  ! — No  anfwer  ?  then  I'll  enter. 


*  Jf  any  thing  thafs  clvilj]   Civil,  for  human  creature. 

Warburton. 

^  If  any  thing  that's  civil,  fpeak  ;   if  favage, 
Take,  or  lend.]     I  queftion  whether,  after  the  words,  i/° 
Javage,  a  hue  be  not  loft.     I  can  offer  nothing  better  than  to  read : 

• — — Ho  !  who's  here  9 

If  any  thing  that's  civil,  take  or  lend. 
If  favage,  fpeak. 
If  you  are  civilifed  and  peaceable,  take  a  price  for  what  I  want, 
or  lend  it  for  a  future  recompenfe  j  if  you  are  rough  inhofpita- 
i/e  inhabitants  of  the  mountain, ypea^,  that  I  may  know  my  ftate. 

Johnson. 

It  is  by  no  means  necelfary  to  fuppofe  that  favage  hold  figni- 
fies  the  habitation  of  a  heaji.  It  may  as  well  be  ufed  for  the  cave 
of  2i  favage,  or  wild  man,  who,  in  the  romances  of  the  time> 
were  reprefented  as  refiding  in  the  woods,  like  the  famous  Orfon, 
Bremo  in  the  play  of  Mucedorus ,  or  the  favage  in  the  feventh 
canto  of  the  fourth  Book  of  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen,  and  the  fixth 
B.  c.  4.   ■  Steevens. 

Steevens  is  right  in  fuppofing  that  the  word  favage  does  not 
mean,  in  this  place,  a  wild  heafi,  but  a  hrutifli  man,  and  in 
that  fenfe  it  is  oppofed  to  civil :  in  the  former  fenfe,  the  word. 
human  would  have  been  oppofed  to  it,  not  civil.  So,  in  the 
next  Aft,  Imogen  fays  : 

"  Our  courtiers  fay,  all's  /ava^e  but  at  court." 
And  in  As  you  like  it,  Orlando  fays  : 

"  I  thought  that  all  things  had  been  favage  here." 

M.Mason. 

The  meaning,  I  think,  is.  If  any  one  refides  here  that  is  ac- 
cuftomed  to  the  modes  of  civil  life,  anfwer  me  ;  but  if  this  be 
the  habitation  of  a  wild  and  uncultivated  man,  or  of  one  banilhed 
from  fociety,  that  will  enter  into  no  converfe,  let  him  at  leaft 
filently  farnifli  me  with  enough  to  fupport  me,  accepting  a  price 
for  it,  or  giving  it  to  me  without  a  price,  in  confideration  of 
future  recompenfe.  Dr.  Johnlbn's  interpretation  of  the  Avorda 
take,  or  lend,  is  fupported  by  what  Imogen  fays  afterwards  t 
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Beft  draw  my  fword '  and  if  mine  enemy 

But  fear  the  fword  like  me,  he'll  fcarcely  look  on't. 

Such  a  foe,  good  heavens  ! 

[_She  goes  into  the  Cave. 

Enter  Belarius,  Guiderius,  and  Arviragus. 

Bel.  You,  Polydore,  have  prov'd  beft  v^^oodman/ 
and 
Are  mafter  of  the  feaft  :  Cadwal,  and  I, 
Will  play  the  cook  and  fervant ;  'tis  our  match  -.3 
The  fweat  of  induftry  would  dry,  and  die. 
But  for  the  end  it  works  to.     Come ;  our  ftomachs 
Will  make  what's  homely,  favoury  :  Wearinefs 
Can  fnore  upon  the  flint,  when  reftive  floth* 

"  Before  I  enter'd  here,  I  call'd  ;  and  thought 
*'  To  have  begg'd,  or  bought,  what  I  have  took." 
but  fuch  licentious   alterations  as  transferring  words  from  one 
line  to  another,   and  tranfpofing   the  words  thus  transferred, 
ought,  in  my  apprehenlion,  never  to  be  admitted.     Malone. 

^  Beft  draw,  my  fword ;]  As-elliptically,  Milton,  where  the 
2nd  brother  in  Comus  fays  : 

"  Bejl  draw,  and  ftand  upon  our  guard."     Steevkns. 

'  woodman,']  A  woodman,  in  its  common  acceptation 

(as  in  the  prefent  inftance)  fignifies  a  hunter.  For  the  particular 
and  original  meaning  of  the  word,  fee  Mr.  Reed's  note  in  Mea- 
fure  for  Meqfure,  Vol.  VI.  p.  372,  n.  8.     Steevens. 

Soj  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece  :  . 

"  He  is  no  woodmaji  that  doth  bend  his  bow 
"  Againft  a  poor  unfeafonable  doe."     Malone, 

^  'tis  our  match  :]  i.  e.  our  compaft.    See  p.  519?  1- 19- 

Steevens. 

*  • tvhen  reHiveJloth — ]   Re/ty  fignified,  mouldy,  rank. 

See  Minftieu,  in  v.  The  word  is  yet  ufed  in  the  North.  Per- 
haps, however,  it  is  here  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  which  it  is 
applied  to  a  horfe.     Malone. 

Refiive,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  I  believe,  means  unquiet, 
Ihifting  its  pofture,  like  a  reftive  horfe.     Steevens. 
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Finds  the  down  pillow  hard. — Now,  peace  be  here. 
Poor  houfe,  that  keep'fl:  thyfelf ! 

Gui.  I  am  throughly  weary. 

^Rv.  I  am  weak  with  toil,  yet  ftrong  in  appetite. 

Gm.  There  is  cold  meat  i'the  cave  ;  we'll  browze 
on  that, 
Whilft  what  we  have  kill'd  be  cook'd. 

Bel.  Stay ;  come  not  in  : 

\_Looking  in. 
But  that  it  eats  our  vi6luals,  I  fhould  think 
Here  were  a  fairy. 

Gui.  What's  the  matter,  fir  ? 

Bel.  By  Jupiter,  an  angel  !  or,  if  not, 
An  earthly  paragon  !5 — Behold  divinenefs 
No  elder  than  a  boy  ! 

Enter  Imogen. 

Imo.  Good  mafters,  harm  me  not : 
Before  I  enter'd  here,  I  call'd ;  and  thought 
To  have  begg'd,   or  bought,  what  I  have  took  : 

Good  troth, 
I  have  ftolen  nought ;   nor  would  not,  though  I  had 

found 
Gold  ftrew'd  o'the  floor.^     Here's  money  for  my 

meat : 
I  would  have  left  it  on  the  board,  fo  foon 
As  I  had  made  my  meal ;  and  parted  ' 

^  An  earthly  paragon  .']  The  fame  phrafe  has  already  occurred 
in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  : 

"  No  ;  but  ihe  is  an  earthhj  paragon^     Steevens. 

^  o'the  fioor^   Old  copy — ithe  floor.     Correfted  by  Sir 

T.  Hanmer.     Malone, 

'  "—^  and  parted — ]    A  fyllable  being  here  wanting  to  the 
Nn3 
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With  prayers  for  the  provider. 

Gui.  Money,  youth  ? 

j4rv.  All  gold  and  filver  rather  turn  to  dirt ! 
As  'tis  no  better  reckon'd,  but  of  thofe 
Who  worfhip  dirty  gods. 

Imo.  I  fee,  you  are  angry : 

Know,  if  you  kill  me  for  my  fault,  I  fhould 
Have  died,  had  I  not  made  it. 

Bel.  Whither  bound  ? 

Imo.  To  Milford-Haven,  fir.^ 

Bel.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Imo.  Fidele,  fir  :  I  have  a  kinfman,  who 
Is  bound  for  Italy  ;  he  embark'd  at  Milford ; 
To  whom  being  going,  almoft  fpent  with  hunger, 
I  am  fallen  in  this  ofFence.9 

Bel.  Pr'ythee,  fair  youth. 

Think  us  no  churls ;  nor  meafure  our  good  minds 
By  this  rude  place  we  live  in.     Well  encounter'd  ! 
'Tis  almofi:  night :  you  fhall  have  better  cheer 
Ere  you  depart ;  and  thanks,  to  liay  and  eat  it. — 
Boys,  bid  him  welcome. 

Gui.  Were  you  a  woman,  youth, 

I  fhould  woo  hard,  but  be  your  groom. — In  ho- 
nefly, 

meafure,  we  miglit  read,  with  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer — apd  parted 

thence.     Steevens. 

^  . Jir.']     This  word,  which  is  deficient  in  the  old  copies, 

has  been  fupplied  by  fome  modern  editor,  for  the  fake  of  metre. 

Steevens. 

^  /  am  fallen  in  this  qff'cnce.']     In,  according  to  the  ancient 

mode  of  writing,  is  here  ufed  inftead  of  into.     Thus,  in  Othello  : 

"  Fallen  in  the  pra6tice  of  a  curfed  flave." 
^gain,  in  King  Richard  III : 

"  But  firli,  I'll  turn  yon  fellow  in  his  grave." 

SXEEVENSJ. 
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I  bid  for  you,  as  I'd  buy.' 

Arf.  I'll  malce't  my  comfort, 

He  is  a  man ;  I'll  love  him  as  my  brother  :— - 
And  fuch  a  welcome  as  I'd  give  to  him, 
After  long  abfence,  fuch  as  yours  : — Mod  welcome  ! 
Be  fprightly,  for  you  fall  'mongft  friends. 

Imo.  'Mongft  friends ! 

If  brothers  ? — 'Would  it  had  been  fo,  that" 

they 
Had  been  my  father's  fons  !    then  had  my  v 

prize  ^4fide. 

Been  lefs  ;  and  fo  more  equal  ballafting  ^ 
To  thee,  Pofthumus, 

^  I  JJiould  woo  hard,  hut  le  your  groom.-^—In  Jionejly,  \ 
I  bid  for  you,  as  I'd  huy.']  The  old  copy  reads — as  /  do 
buy.     The  corre6tion  was  made  by  Sir  T.  Hanmer.     He  reads 
unneceffarily,  I'd  bid  for  you,  &c.     In  the  folio  the  line  is  thus 
pointed  : 

I  Jliould  ivoo  hard,,   but  be  your  groom  in  hoiiejty  : 
I  bid  for  you,"  &c.     Malone. 

I  think  this  paffage  might  be  better  read  thus  : 

Ifhouhl  woo  hard,  but  be  your  groom. — In  honejty, 
I  bid  for  you,  as  I'd  buy. 
That  is,  I  fliould  woo  hard,    but  /  tuould  be  your  bridegroom. 
[And  when  I  fay  that  I  fliould  tvoohard,  be  allured  that]  in  honef- 
ty  I  bid  for  you,  only  at  the  rate  at  which  I  would  purchafe  you. 

Tyrwhitt. 

^ then  had  my  prize 

Been  lefs  and  fo  more  equal  ballafting — ]  Sir  T.  Hanmer 
reads  plaulibly,  but  without  neceflity,  price  for  prize,  and  balanc- 
ing for  ballafting.  He  is  followed  by  Dr.  Warburton.  The 
meaning  is, — Had  I  been  lefs  a  prize,  I  fliould  not  have  been  too 
heavy  for  Pofl:humus.     Johnson. 

The  old  reading  is  undoubtedly  the  true  one.     So,  in  King 
Henry  VI.  P.  III. 

''  It  is  war's  prixe  to  take  all  vantages." 
Agam,  Ibidem: 

"  Methinks,  'X\s  prize  enough  to  be  his  fon." 
The  fame  word  occurs  again  in  this  play  of  Cymbeline,  as  well  as 
in  Hamlet.    Steevens. 
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Bel.  He  wrings  at  Tome  diftrefs.s 

Gm.  'Would,  I  could  free't ! 

Arv.  Or  I;  whate'er  it  be. 

What  pain  it  cofl:,  what  danger  !   Gods  ! 

Bel.  Hark,  boys. 

\_JVhifpering, 
,    I-Mo.  Great  men, 

That  had  a  court  no  bigger  than  this  cave, 
That  did  attend  themrelves,  and  had  the  virtue 
Which  their  own  confcience  feal'd  them,  (laying  by 
That  nothing  gift  of  differing  multitudes,)^ 

Between  price  and  prize  the  diftinftion  was  not  always  obferv- 
cd  in  our  author's  time,  nor  is  it  at  this  day;  for  who  has  not 
heard  perfons  above  the  vulgar  confound  them,  and  talk  of  high- 
priz'd  and  \ow-prizd  goods?     Malone. 

The  fenfe  is,  then  had  the  prize  thou  haft  maftered  in  me  been 
lefs,  and  not  have  funk  thee,  as  I  have  done,  by  over-lading 
thee.     Heath. 

^  He  tarings  at  {omed'iQ.reCs.']  i.  e,  writhes  with  anguifli.  So, 
in  our  author's  Much  Ado  about  Nothing: 

"  To  thofe  that  wring  under  the  load  of  forrow." 
Again,  in  Torn  TyU'r  and  his  IVife,  bl.  1. 

"  I  think  I  have  made  the  cullion  to  wring"   Steevens. 

*  That  nothing  gift  of  differing  multitudes,']  The  poet  muft 
;nP3n,  that  court,  that  obfequious  adoration,  which  the  fhifting 
vulgar  pay  to  the  great,  is  a  tribute  of  no  price  or  value.  I  am 
perfufided  therefore  our  poet  coined  this  participle  from  the 
French  verb,  and  wrote: 

That  nothing  gift  o/'defering  multitudes  : 

\.  e.  obfequious,  paying  deference. Deferer,   Ceder  par  re- 

fpsfi  a  cjuelquun,  oleir,  condefcendre,  &c. — Deferent,  civil,  re- 
J'peciueux,  &c.  Richelet.     Theobald. 

He  is  followed  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  and  Dr.  Warburton  ; 
but  1  do  not  fee  why  d'ljfhring  may  not  be  a  general  epithet,  and 
the  expreliion  equivalent  to  the  in,a7iy-headed  rabble.    Johnson. 

It  certainly  may  ;  but  then  nothing  is  predicated  of  the  many- 
headed  multitude,  unlefs  we  fupply  words  that  the  text  does  not 
exhibit,  "  That  worthlefs  boon  of  the  differing  or  many-headed 
^luliitude,    [attending  upon  them,  and  paying  their  court  to 
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Could  not  out-peer  thefe  twain.    Pardon  me,  gods  ! 
I'd  change  my  fex  to  be  companion  with  them. 
Since  Leonatus  falfe.^ 

Bel.  It  fhall  be  fo  : 

Boys,  we'll  go  drefs  our  hunt. — Fair  youth,  come 

in  : 
Difcourfe  is  heavy,  falling  ;  when  we  have  fupp'd. 


jthem ;]"  or  fuppofe  the  whole  line  to  be  a  perlphrafis  for  adula^ 
lion  or  oleifance. 

There  was  no  fuch  word  as  defering  or  deferring  in  Shak- 
fpeare's  time.  "  Deferer  a  une  compaigne,"  Cotgrave,  in  his 
Di6iionary,  1611,  explains  thus  :  "  To  yeeld,  referre,  or  attri- 
bute much,  unto  a  companie."     Malone. 

That  nothing  gift  which  the  multitude  are  fuppofed  to  beflow, 
is  glory,  reputation,  which  is  a  prefent  of  little  value  from  their 
hands  5  as  they  are  neither  unanimous  in  giving  it,  nor  conftant 
in  continuing  it.     Heath. 

I  believe  the  old  to  be  the  right  reading.     Differing  multitudes 

means  nvfleady  multitudes,  who  are  continually  changing  their 

opinions,  and  condemn  to-day  what  they  yefterday  applauded. 

M.  Mason. 
•  ... 

Mr.  M.  Mafon's  explanation  is  juft.     So,  in  the  Indudtioa  to 

The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV: 

"  The  fiill  difcordantj  ivavring  multitude." 

Steevexs. 

5  Since  Leonatus  falfe.']  Mr.  M.  Mafon  would  read  : 
Since  Leonatus  is  falfe. 
but  this  conjedture  is  injurious  to  the  metre.     If  we  are  to  con- 
nett  the  words  in  queftion  with  the  preceding  line,  and  fuppofe 
that  Imogen  has  completed  all  llie  meant  to  fay,  we  might  read  : 
Since  Leonate  is  falfe. 
Thus,  for  the  convenience  of  verfification,  Shakfpeare  fome- 
times  calls  Profpero,  Profper,  and  Enobar^-«5,  Enobarbe. 

Steevens. 

As  Shakfpeare  has  ufed  "  thy  mi/trefs'  ear,"  and  "  Menelaus'' 
tent,"  for  thy  miftreffes  ear,  and  Menelaufes  tent,  fo,  with  ftill 
greater  licence,  he  ufes — Since  Leonatus  falfe,  for — Since  Leo- 
natus is  falfe.     Malone. 

Of  fuch  a  licence,  I  believe,  there  is  no  example  either  in  the 
works  of  Shakfpeare,  or  of  any  other  author.     Steevens. 
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We'll  mannerly  demand  thee  of  thy  flory, 
So  far  as  thou  wilt  fpeak  it. 

Gui.  Pi*ay3  draw  near. 

u4rv.  The  night  to  the  owl,  and  morn  to  the 
lark,  lefs  welcome. 

Jmo,  Thanks,  fir. 

Ar^.  I  pray,  draw  near.    [^Exeunt, 


SCENE  VII, 

Rome, 

Enter  Tiuo  Senators  ayid  Tribunes. 

1  Sen.  This  is  the  tenour  of  the  emperor's  writ ; 
That  fince  the  common  men  are  now  in  action 
'Gainfi:  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians ; 
And  that^  the  legions  now  in  Gallia  are 
Full  weak  to  undertake  our  wars  againft 
The  fallen-ofF  Britons ;  that  we  do  incite 
The  gentry  to  this  bufinels  :  He  creates 
Lucius  pro-conful :    and  to  you  the  tribunes, 
For  this  immediate  levy,  he  commands 
His  abfolute  commiffion.'     Long  live  Csefar  ! 

*  That  Jince  the  common  men  are  now  in  a6lio7i 
'Gainj/l  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians ; 
And  that  &c.]  Thefe  fa6ts  are  hiftorical.     Steevens. 

See  p.  505,  n.  (j.     Malone. 

'  . and  to  you  the  trilunes, 

For  this  immediate  levy,  he  commands 

His  ahfolute  commilJion.']  He  commands  the  commiffion  to 
be  given  to  you.  So  we  fay,  I  ordered  the  materials  to  the  work- 
men.   Johnson. 
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Tri.  Is  Lucius  general  of  the  forces  ? 

2  Sen.  Ay. 

Tri.  Remaining  now  in  Gallia  ? 

1  Sen.  With  thofe  legions 

Which  I  have  fpoke  of,  whereunto  your  levy 
Mufi:  be  fupplyant :  The  words  of  your  commiffion 
Will  tie  you  to  the  numbers,  and  the  time 
Of  their  defpatch. 

Tri.  We  will  difcharge  our  duty. 

\_Exeiint. 


ACT  IV.      SCENE  I. 

The  Forejij    near  the   Cave, 
^nter  Cloten. 

Clo.  I  am  near  to  the  place  where  they  fliould 
meet,  if  Pifanio  have  mapped  it  truly.  How  fit 
his  garments  ferve  me  !  Why  fhould  his  miftrefs, 
who  was  made  by  him  that  made  the  tailor,  not  be 
fit  too  ?  the  rather  (faving  reverence  of  the  word) 
for^  'tis  faid,  a  woman's  fitnefs  comes  by  fits. 
Therein  I  mud  play  the  workman.  I  dare  fpeak 
it  to  myfelf,  (for  it  is  not  vain-glory,  for  a  man 
and  his  glafs  to  confer;  in  his  own  chamber,  I 
mean,)  the  lines  of  my  body  are  as  well  drawn  as 
his ;  no  lefs  young,  more  flrong,  not  beneath  him 

*' for — ]  i.  e.  becaufe.     See  p,  568,  n.  4.     Steevens, 
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in  fortunes,  beyond  him  in  the  advantage  of  the 
time,  above  him  in  birth,  alike  converfant  in  ge- 
neral fervices,  and  more  remarkable  in  lingle  op- 
pofitions  :9  yet  this  imperfeverant '  thing  loves  him 
in  my  defpite.  What  mortality  is  !  Pofthumus, 
thy  head,  which  now  is  growing  upon  thy  fhoulders, 
fhall  within  this  hour  be  off;  thy  mifirefs  enforced  ; 
thy  garments  cut  to  pieces  before  thy  face :-  and 
all  this  done,  fpurn  her  home  to  her  father  :3  who 
may,  haply,  be  a  little  angry  for  my  fo  rough  ufage  : 
but  my  mother,  having  "power  of  his  teftinefs,  fhall 
turn  all  into  my  commendations.     My  horfe  is  tied 

'  in  Jingle  oppositions  :]  In  lingle  combat.     So^  in  Kivg 

Henry  IV.  P.  I  : 

"  In  Jingle  oppojition,  hand  to  hand, 
"  He  did  confound  the  heft  part  of  an  hour, 
"  In  changing  hardiment  with  great  Glendower." 
An  oppojite  was  in  Shakfpeare  the  common  phrafe  for  an  ad- 
verfary,  or  antagonlft.     See  Vol.  XIV.  p.  521,  n.  4,     Malone. 

^  imperfeverant — ]    Thus  the  former  editions.     Sir  T, 

Hanmer  reads — ill-perfeverant.     Johnson. 

Impeifeverant  may  mean  no  more  than  perfeverant,  like  im- 
bofomed,  iwpallioned,  iw?-malked.     Steevens. 

^  lefore  \.hy  Jace  :^    P'.fthumus  was  to  have  his  head 

ftruck  off,  and  then  his  garments  cut  to  pieces  before  his  face  ! 
We  Ihould  read — her  face,  i.  e.  Imogen's  :  done  to  defpite  her, 
who  had  faid,  flie  elleemed  Po'llhumus's  garment  above  the  perfon 
of  Cloten.     Warburton. 

Shakfpeare,  who  in  The  Winter  s  Tale,  makes  a  Clown  fay  : 
"  If  thou'it  fee  a  thing  to  talk  on  after  thou  art  dead,"  would  not 
fcruple  to  give  the  expreflion  in  the  text  to  fo  fantaftick  a  charafter 
as  Cloten.  The  garments  of  Pollhumus  might  indeed  be  cut  to 
pieces  before  his  face,  though  his  head  were  ofFj  no  one,  how- 
ever,, but  Cloten,  would  conlider  this  circumftance  as  any  aggra- 
vation of  the  infult.     Malone. 

^  fp7irn  her  home  to  her  father  {]  Cloten  feems  to  delight 

in  reheariing  to  himfelf  his  brutal  intentions ;  for  all  this  he  has 
already  faid  in  a  former  fcene  :  "  — and  when  my  lull  hath 
dined, — to  the  court  I'll  knock  her  back,  foot  her  home  again." 

Steevens. 
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up  fafe :  Out,  fword,  and  to  a  fore  purpofe  !  For- 
tune, put  them  into  my 'hand  !  This  is  the  very  de- 
fcription  of  their  meeting-place;  and  the  fellow 
dares  not  deceive  me.  \_Eocit, 


SCENE  II. 

Before  the   Cave. 

Enter,  from  the  Cave,  Belarius,  Guiderius, 
Arviragus,  and  Imogen. 

Bel.  You  are  not  well :    [To  Imogen.]  remain 
here  in  the  cave  ; 
We'll  come  to  you  after  hunting. 

j4rv.  Brother,  ftay  here: 

\To  Imogen. 
Are  we  not  brothers  ? 

Imo.  So  man  and  man  fhould  be ; 

But  clay  and  clay  differs  in  dignity, 
Whofe  duft  is  both  alike.     I  am  very  lick. 

Gvi.  Go  you  to  hunting,  I'll  abide  with  him. 

Imo.  So  lick  I  am  not ; — yet  I  am  not  well : 
But  not  fo  citizen  a  wanton,  as 
To  feem  to  die,  ere  lick  :  So  pleafe  you,  leave  me ; 
Stick  to  your  journal  courfe:  the  breach  of  cullom 
Is  breach  of  all. 4     I  am  ill ;  but  your  being  by  me 
Caimot  amend  me :  Society  is  no  comfort 


*  Stick  to  your  journal  courfe  :   the  breach  of  cujlom 
Is  h-each  of  all.']    Keep  your  daily  courfe  uninterrupted  j 
if  the  ftated  plan  of  life  is  once  broken,  nothing  follows  but 
confufion,    Johnson. 
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To  one  not  fociable :  I'm  not  very  fick, 
Since  I  can  reafon  of  it.     Pray  you,  truft  me  here : 
I'll  rob  none  but  myfelf ;  and  let  me  die, 
Stealing  io  poorly. 

Gui,  I  love  thee ;  I  have  fpoke  it : 

How  much  the  quantityjS  the  weight  as  much. 
As  I  do  love  my  father. 

Bel.  What  ?  how  ?  how  ? 

u4rf.  If  it  be  fin  to  fay  fo,  fir,  I  yoke  me 
In  my  good  brother's  fault :   I  know  not  why 
I  love  this  youth  ;  and  I  have  heard  you  fay. 
Love's  reafon's  without  reafon  ;  the  bier  at  door. 
And  a  demand  who  is't  fhall  die,  I'd  fay. 
My  father  J  not  this  youtlt. 

Bel.  O  noble  flrain  !   [^Jide, 

0  worthinefs  of  nature  !  breed  of  greatnefs  ! 
Cowards  father  cowards,  and  bafe  things  fire  bafe  : 
Nature  hath  meal,  and  bran  ;  contempt,  and  grace, 

1  am  not  their  father  ;  yet  who  this  fhould  be. 
Doth  miracle  itfelf,  lov'd  before  me. — 

*Tis  the  ninth  hour  o'the  morn. 

^RV.  Brother,  farewell. 

Imo.  I  wifh  ye  fport. 

Arv.  You  health. — So  pleafe  you,  fir.^ 

Imo.   \_j4Jldel^  Thefe  are  kind  creatures.     Gods, 
what  lies  I  have  heard  ! 

*  How  much  the  quantity,']  I  read — As  much  the  quantity. 

Johnson. 

Surely  the  prefent  reading  has  exa6tly  the  fame  meaning.  How 

much  foever  the  mafs  of  my  affedion  to  my  father  may  be,  fo 

much  precifely  is  my  love  for  thee  :   and  as  much  as  my  filial  love 

weighsj  fo  much  alfo  weighs  my  atfedion  for  thee,     Malone. 

*  So  pleafe  you,  fir.']   I  cannot  relifli  this  courtly  phr a fe 

from  the  mouth  of  Arviragus.     It  fliould  rather,  I  think,  begia 
Imogen's  fpeech.     Tyuwhitt. 
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Our  courtiers  fay,  all's  favage,  but  at  court : 

Experience,  O,  thou  difprov'ft  report ! 

The  imperious  feas  ^  breed  monfters ;  for  the  difh, 

Poor  tributary  rivers  as  fweet  fifh. 

I  am  lick  ftill ;  heart-fick  : — Pifanio, 

I'll  now  tafte  of  thy  drug. 

Gui.  I  could  not  llir  him  :' 

He  faid,  he  was  gentle,  but  unfortunate  ;9 
Dishoneftly  afflidled,  but  yet  honeft. 

Arv.  Thus  did  he  anfwer  me  :  yet  faid,  hereafter 
I  might  know  more. 

Bel,  To  the  field,  to  the  field  :— 

We'll  leave  you  for  this  time ;  go  in^  and  reft. 

Ar  v.  We'll  not  be  long  away. 

Bel.  Pray,  be  not  fick. 

For  you  muft  be  our  houfewife. 

Imo.  Well,  or  ill, 

I  am  Bound  to  you. 

Bel.  And  fo  fhalt  be  ever.^ 

\_Exit  Imogen. 
This  youth,  howe'er  diftrefs'd/  appears,  he  hath  had 
Good  anceftors. 

'  Tlie  imperious  feas  — ]     Imperious  was  ufed  by  Shakfpeare 
for  vnperia I.     See  Vol.  XV.  p.  4l6,  n.  8,     Malone, 

^  1  could  not  ftir  him  .-]  Not  move  him  to  tell  his  ftory. 

Johnson", 

^  ■ gentle,    but  unfortunate  i^     Gentle,    is  well-born,  of 

birth  above  the  vulgar.     Johnson. 

Rather,  of  ra'^.k  above  the  vulgar.     So,  in  King  Henry  V : 

"  ■ be  he  ne'er  io  vile, 

"  This  day  Ihal!  ^enf/e  his  condition."     Steevens. 

^  And  fo  Jliall  be  ever.]  The  adverb— ^/b,  was  fupplied  by  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer  for  the  fake  of  metre.     Steevens. 

=  Imo.    WelL  or  ill, 
I  am  hound  to  you. 
Bel.  And  Jo  Jirilt  be  ever. — 
This  youth,    howeer  dijirefs'd,    Src.]    Thefe  fpeeches  are 
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u4rv.  How  angel-like  he  fings  ! 

Gui.  But  his  neat  cookery  \^  He  cut  our  roots  ifi 
charadlers  ',^ 
And  fauc'd  our  broths,  as  Juno  had  been  fick. 
And  he  her  dieter. 

^Rr.  Nobly  he  yokes 

A  fmiling  with  a  figh  :  as  if  the  figh 
Was  that  it  was,  for  not  being  fuch  a  fmile  ; 
The  fmile  mocking  the  ligh,  that  it  would  fly 
From  fo  divine  a  temple,  to  commix 
With  winds  that  failors  rail  at. 

Gui.  I  do  note. 

That  grief  and  patience,  rooted  in  him  both,5 
Mingle  their  fpurs  together.^ 


improperly  diftributed  between  Imogen  and  Belarius  ;  and  I 
flatter  myfelf  that  every  reader  of  attention  will  approve  of  my 
amending  the  pafl'age,  and  dividing  them  in  the  following 
manner  : 

Imo.   Well,  or  ill, 
I  am  bound  to  you  ;  and  JlialX  he  ever. 

Bel.  This  youth,  hoive'er  di/trefsd,  &c.    M.  Mason. 

And  Jhalt  le  ever^  That  is,  you  fliall  ever  receive  from  me 
the  fame  kindnefs  tliat  you  do  at  prefent :  you  fhall  thus  only  be 
lound  to  me  for  ever.     Malone. 

^  Gui.  But  his  neat  cookery  !  &c.]  Only  the  firft  four  words 
of  this  fpeech  are  given  in  the  old  copy  to  Guiderius  :  The  name 
of  Arviragus  is  prefixed  to  the  remainder,  as  well  as  to  the  next 
Ipeech.     The  corre6tion  was  made  by  Mr.  Steevens.     MALaNE. 

*  He  cut  our  roots  in  chara6ters  ;']  So,  in  Fletcher's  Elder 

Brother,  Aft  IV  : 

"  And  how  to  cut  his  meat  in  charaBers."     Steevens. 

s  — —  footed  in  him  loth,']  Old  copy — in  them.  Correfted 
by  Mr.  Pope.     Malone. 

^  Mingle  their  fpurs  together.']  Spurs,  an  old  word  for  the 
fibres  of  a  tree.     Pope. 

Spurs  are  the  longeft  and  largeft  leading  roots  of  trees.  Our 
poet  has  again  ufed  the  fame  word  in  The  Tempeji  : 
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^RV.  Grow,  patience! 

And  let  the  ftinking  elder,  grief,  untwine 
His  perilling  root,  with  the  increafing  vine  V 

Bel.  It  is  great  morning.^  Come;'  away* — Who's 
there  ? 

Enter  Cloteisj', 

Clo.  I  cannot  find  thofe  runagates ;  that  villain 
Hath  mock'd  me  : — I  am  faint. 

Bel.  Thofe  runascates ! 


•  the  flrong  bas'd  promontory 


"  Have  I  made  fhake,  and  by  the /purs 
"  Pluck'd  up  the  pine  and  cedar." 
Hence  probably  the  Jpur  of  a  poft  ;  the  fhort  wooden  buttrefs 
affixed,  to  it,  to  keep  it  firm  in  the  ground.     Malone. 

'  yind  let  the  Jiinki?ig  elder,  grief,  untwine 
His  perijhing  root,  with  the  increajing  vine  !]     Shakfpeare 
had  only  feen  Englijli  vines  which  grow  againft  walls,  and  there- 
fore may  be  fometimes  entangled  with  the  elder.     Perhaps  we 
fhould  read — untwine— from  the  vine,     Johnson. 

Surely  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  without  any  change. 
May  patience  increafe,  and  may  the  ftinking  elder,  grief,  720 
longer  twine  his  decaying  [or  deftru6tive,  if  perijhing  is  ufed 
aitively,]  root  with  the  vine,  patience,  thus  increafing  ! — As  to 
untwine  is  here  ufed  for  to  ceafe  to  twine,  fo,  in  King  Henry  VHI. 
the  word  uncontenined  having  been  ufed,  the  poet  has  conttruded 
the  remainder  of  the  fentence  as  if  he  had  written  not  cojitemned. 
See  Vol.  XV.  p.  115,  n.  6.     Malone. 

Sir  John  Hawkins  propofes  to  read — entwine.  He  fays  "  Let 
the  ftinking  elder  [Grief'\  entivine  his  root  with  the  vine 
{^Patience']  and  in  the  end  Patience  muft  outgrow  Grief," 

Steevens. 

There  is  no  need  of  alteration.  The  elder  is  a  plant  whofe 
roots  are  much  ftiorter  lived  than  the  vine's,  and  as  thofe  of  the 
vine  fwell  and  outgrow  them,  they  rauft  of  neceflity  loofen  their 
hold.     Henley. 

^  It  is  great  vwrning.']  A  Gallicifm.  Grand  Jour.  See  VoL 
XV.  p.  391,  n.  4.     Steevens. 

Vol.  XVIII.  Oo 
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Means  he  not  us  ?  I  partly  know  him  ;  'tis 
Cloten,  the  fon  o'the  queen.     I  fear  fome  amhufh, 
I  favv  him  not  thefe  many  years,  and  yet 
I  know  'tis  he  : — We  are  held  as  outlaws ; — Hence, 

Gui.  He  is  but  one :  You  and  my  brother  fearch 
What  companies  are  near :  pray  you,  away  ; 
Let  me  alone  with  him. 

\_Exeunt  Belarius  and  Arviragus. 

Clo.  vSoft !  What  are  you 

That  fly  me  thus  ?  fome  villain  mountaineers  ? 
I  have  heard  of  fuch. — What  flave  art  thou  ? 

Gui.  a  thing 

More  flavifli  did  I  ne'er,  than  anfwering 
Ajlave  without  a  knock.9 

Clo.  Thou  art  a  robber, 

A  law-breaker,  a  villain  :  Yield  thee,  thief. 

Gm,  To  who  ?  to  thee  ?  What  art  thou  ?  Have 
not  I 
An  arm  as  big  as  thine  ?  a  heart  as  big  ? 
Thy  words,  I  grant,  are  bigger ;  for  I  wear  not 
My  dagger  in  my  mouth.'     Say,  what  thou  art ; 
Why  I  Ihould  yield  to  thee  ? 

Clo.  Thou  villain  bafe, 

Know'fl  me  not  by  my  clothes  ? 

'  ■  than  anfwering 

A  flave  without  a  knock.']  Than  anfwering  that  abufive  word 
Jlave.     Slave  fhould  be  printed  in  Italicks.     M.  Mason. 

Mr.  M.  Mafon's  interpretation  is  fupported  by  a  paflage  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  Now,  Tybalt,  take  the  villain  back  again." 

Malone. 
*  -for  I  wear  not 

My  dagger  in  my  mouth,]    So,  in   Solyman  and  Perfeda^ 

^^99  ■ 

"  J J^8^i  ^''^  ivith  my  tongue:  this  is  my  oratnx," 

Malone. 
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Gui.  No/  nor  thy  tailor,  rafcal, 

Who  is  thy  grandfather ;  he  made  thofe  clothes. 
Which,  as  it  feems,  make  thee. 3 

ClOi  Thou  precious  variety 

My  tailor  made  them  not. 

Guii  Hence  then,  and  thank 

The  man  that  gave  them  thee.  Thou  art  fome  fool; 
I  am  loath  to  beat  thee. 

Clo.  Thou  injurious  thief. 

Hear  but  my  name,  and  tremble. 

Gui.  What's  thy  name  ? 

Clo.  Cloten,  thou  villain* 

Gui,  Oloten,  thou  double  villain,  be  thy  name, 
I  cannot  tremble  at  it ;  were't  toad,  or  adder,  fpider, 
'Twould  move  me  fooner. 

Clo.  To  thy  further  fear. 

Nay,  to  thy  mere  confulion,  thou  fhalt  know 
I'm  fon  to  the  queen. 

Gui.  I'm  ibrry  for't ;  not  feeming 

So  worthy  as  thy  birth. 

Clo.  Art  not  afeard  ? 

Gui.  Thofe  that  I  reverence,  thofe  I  fear ;  the 
wife : 
At  fools  I  laugh,  not  fear  them. 

Clo.  -  Die  the  death  -.^ 

When  I  have  flain  thee  with  my  proper  hand. 


*  No,']  This  negation  is  at  once  fuperfluous  and  injurious  to 
the  metre.     Steevens. 

^  No,  7ior  thy  tailor,  rafcal. 

Who  is  thy  grandfather ;  he  made  thofe  clothes, 
Which,  as  it  feems,  make  thee.]     See  a  note  on  a  fimilar 
paflage  in  a  former  fcene,  p.  526,  n.  0.     Steevens. 

*  Die  the  death  ;]  See  Vol.  VI,  p,  2S6,  n.  1.     Steevens, 

Oo2 
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ril  follow  thofe  that  even  now  fled  hence, 

And  on  the  gates  of  Lud's  town  fet  your  heads : 

Yield,  ruftick  inountaineer.s        [^Exeunt,  Jighting, 

Enter  Belarius  and  Arviragus. 

.    Bel.  No  company's  abroad. 

Aiir.  None  in  the  world  :  You  did  miftake  him, 
fure. 

Bel.  I  cannot  tell :  Long  is  it  fince  I  faw  him, 
But  time  hath  nothing  blurr'd  thofe  lines  of  favour 
Which  then  he  wore ;  the  fnatches  in  his  voice, 
And  burft  of  fpeaking,^  were  as  his:  I  am  abfolute, 

^  Yield,  rufticlc  mountaineer.']  I  believe^  upon  examination, 
the  charafter  of  Cloten  will  not  prove  a  very  confiftent  one. 
Att  I.  fc  iv.  the  I-ords  who  are  converfing  with  him  on  the  fub- 
je6l  of  his  rencontre  with  Pofthumus,  reprefent  the  latter  as  having 
neither  put  forth  his  ftrength  or  courage,  but  Hill  advancing  for- 
wards to  the  prince,  who  retired  before  him  ;  yet  at  this  his  laft 
appearance,  we  fee  him  fighting  gallantly,  and  falling  by  the  hand 
of  Guiderius.  The  fame  perfons  afterwards  fpeak  of  him  as  of 
a  mere  afs  or  ideot  j  and  yet,  A6t  III.  fc.  i.  he  returns  one  of 
the  nobletl  and  moft  realbnable  anfwers  to  the  Roman  envoy  : 
and  the  reft  of  liis  converfation  on  the  fame  occafion,  though  it 
mmj  luck  form  a  little,  by  no  means  refembles  the  language  of 
folly.  He  behaves  with  proper  dignity  and  civility  at  parting 
with  Lucius,  and  yet  is  ridiculous  and  brutal  in  his  treatment  of 
Imogen.  Belarius  defcribes  him  as  not  having  fenfe  enough  to 
know  what  fear  is  (which  he  defines  as  being  fometimes  the 
effe6l  of  judgment)  ;  and  yet  he  forms  very  artful  fchemes  for 
gaining  the  arte6lion  of  his  miftrefs,  by  means  of  her  attendants  ; 
to  get  her  perfon  into  his  power  afterwards  ;  and  feems  to  be  no 
lefs  acquainted  with  the  character  of  his  falher,  and  the  afcend- 
ancy  tlie  Queen  maintained  over  his  uxorious  weaknefs.  We 
find  Cloten,  in  fliort,  reprefented  at  once  as  brave  and  daftardly, 
civil  and  brutilh,  fagncious  and  foolifli,  without  tiiat  fubtilty  of 
diftinttion,  and  thofe  Ihades  of  gradation  between  fenfe  and  folly, 
virtue  and  vice,  wliich  conftitute  the  excellence  of  ilich  mixed 
characters  as  Polonius  in  Hamlet,  and  the  Nurfe  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet.      Steevens. 

«5  the  fnatches  in  his  voice, 

And  lurji  of  Jpeaking,']  I'his  is  one  of  our  author's  ftrokes 
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'Twas  very  Cloten. 

Arv.  In  this  place  we  left  them  : 

I  wifh  my  brother  make  good  time  with  him, 
You  fay  he  is  fo  felL 

Bel.  Being  fcarce  made  up, 

I  mean,  to  man,  he  had  not  apprehenlion 
Of  roaring  terrors  ;   for  the  eft"e(5l  of  judgment 
Is  oft  the  caufe  of  fear  -.''  But  fee,  thy  brother. 


of  obfervation.     An  abrupt  and  tumultuous  utterance  very  fre- 
quently accompanies  a  confufed  and  cloudy  underftanding. 

JoiINSONT. 

7  for  the  efFeft  of  judgment 

Is  oft  the  caufe  of  fear  ;]  [Old  copy — defcS.  of  judgement — ] 
If  I  underftand  this  paffage,  it  is  mock  reafoning  as  it  Hands, 
and  the  text  muft  have  been  llightly  corrupted.  Belarius  is  giving 
a  defcription  of  what  Cloten  formerly  was  ;  and  in  anfwer  to 
what  Arviragus  fays  of ///^  being  fo  fell.  "  Ay,  (fays  Belarius) 
he  was  fo  fell ;  and  being  fcarce  then  at  man's  eftate,  he  had  no 
apprehenfion  of  roaring  terrors,  i.  e.  of  any  thing  that  could 
check  him  with  fears."  But  then,  ho\\'' does  the  inference  come 
in,  built  upon  this  ?  For  defect  0/ judgment  isoft  the  cavfe  of 
fear.  I  think  the  poet  meant  to  have  faid  the  mere  C()^ltrar3^ 
Cloten  was  defedive  in  judgment,  and  therefore  did  jiot  fear. 
Apprehenfions  of  fear  grow  from  a  judgment  in  weighing  dangers. 
And  a  veiy  ealy  change,  from  the  traces  of  the  letters,  gives  us 
this  i^n^e,  and  reconciles  the  reafoning  of  the  whole  pali'age  ; 

for  th'  effeft  of  judgment 

Is  oft  the  caufe  of  fear, .     Theobald, 

Sir  T.  Hannaer  reads  with  equal  juftnefs  of  fentiment : 

for  defeSi  of  judgment 

Is  oft  the  cure  of  fear, . 

But,  I  think,  the  play  of  eU'eL-l  and  caufe  more  refembling  the 
manner  of  our  author.     Johnson. 

1(  fear,  as  in  other  paffages  of  Shakfpeare,  be  underftood  in 
an  a6tive  fignification  for  what  may  caufe  fear,  it  means  that 
Cloten's  defe6t  of  judgment  caufed  him  to  commit  a6tions  to  the 
terror  of  others,  without  due  conlideration  of  his  own  danger 
therein.  Thus,  in  King  Henry  IV.  Part  II  : 
all  thefe  bold  fears. 


Thou  fee'ft  with  peril  I  have  anfwered."    Tollet, 
Oo3 
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Re-enter  Guiderius,  with  Cloten's  Head. 

Gui.  This  Cloten  was  a  fool ;  an  empty  purfe, 
There  was  no  money  in't :  not  Hercules 
Could  have  knock' fl  out  his  brains,  for  he  had  none;^ 
Yet  I  not  doing  this,  the  fool  had  borne 
My  head,  as  I  do  his. 

Bel.  What  hafl  thou  done  ? 

Gui.  I  am  perfect,  what  :^  cut  off  one  Cloten's 
head, 

The  objeftion  to  this  interpretation  is,  that  in  this  claufe  of 
the  fentence  it  was  evidently  the  poet's  intention  to  aflign  a  reafon 
for  Cloten's  being  hivifelf free  from  appreheiiflon,  not  to  account 
for  his  terrifying  others. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  defeft  of  judgment,  or  not  rightly 
eftimating  the  degree  of  danger  and  the  means  of  refiftance,  is 
often  the  caufe  of  fear :  the  being  pofTeiTed  of  judgment  alfo 
may  occafion  fear,  as  he  who  maturely  weighs  all  circumftances 
will  know  precifely  his  danger ;  while  the  inconliderate  is  rafli 
and  fool-hardy  :  but  neither  of  thefe  afl'ertions,  however  true, 
can  account  for  Cloten's  having  no  apprelienfion  of  roaring 
terrors ;  and  therefore  the  paffage  muft  be  corrupt.  Mr.  Theo- 
)jald  amends  the  text  by  reading  : 

for  the  efFe6l  of  judgment 

Is  oft  the  caufe  of  fear. 
but,  though  Shakfpeare  has  in  King  Richard  III.  ufed  effeSl  and 
cavfe  as  fynonymous,  I  do  not  think  it  probalile  he  would  fay 
the  rffecl  was  the  caufe;  nor  do  I  think  the  eJ'eS  and  the  defedi 
likely  to  have  been  confounded  :  befides,  the  paffage  thus 
amended  is  liable  to  the  objeftion  already  ftated.  I  have  there- 
fore adopted  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  emendation.     Malone, 

^  — —  Tiot  Hercules 

Could  have  knock'd  nut  his  brains,  for  he  had  none  :]    This 
thought  had  occurred  before  in  Troilus  and  Creffida  : 

"  — if  he  knock  out  either  of  your  brains,  a'  were  as  good 
crack  a  fufty  nut  with  no  kernel."     Steevens. 

^  lam  perfe6l,  what:'}  1 'dm  well  informed,  what.  So,  in 
this  play  : 

*'  I  am  perfe6i,  the  Pannonians  are  in  arms." 

Johnson. 
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Son  to  the  queen,  after  his  own  report ; 
Who  caird  me  traitor,  mountaineer  ;   and  fwore. 
With  his  own  fmgle  hand  he'd  take  us  in,' 
Difplace  our  heads,  where  (thank  the  gods!)^  they 

grow, 
And  fet  them  on  Lud's  town. 

Bel.  We  are  all  undone. 

Gui.  Why,  worthy  father,  what  have  we  to  lofe, 
But,  that  he  fwore,  to  take  our  lives  ?  The  law 
Prote6ls  not  us  -J  Then  why  fhould  we  be  tender, 
To  let  an  arrogant  piece  of  flefh  threat  us  ; 
Play  judge,  and  executioner,  all  himfelf ; 

^  fake  us  in,']    To  take  in,  was  the  phrafe  in  ufe  for  to 

■apprehend  an  out-law,  or  to  make  him  amenable  to  publick 
jullice.     Johnson. 

To  take  in  means,  fimply,  to  conquer,  to  fubd»e.  So,  in 
Anto7iy  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  cut  the  Ionian  feas, 

"  And  take  in  Toryne."     Steevens. 

That  Mr.  Steevens's  explanation  of  this  phrafe  is  the  true  one, 
appears  from  the  prefent  allufion  to  Cloten's  fpeech,  and  alfo  from 
the  fpeech  itfelf  in  the  former  part  of  this  fcene.  He  had  not 
threatened  to  render  thefe  outlaws  amenable  to  jultice,  but  to  kill 
them  with  his  own  hand  : 
*'  Die  the  death  : 

"  When  I  have  Jlain  thee  with  my  proper  hand,"  &:c. 
'*  He'd  fetch  us  in,"  is  ufed  a  little  lower  by  Belarius,  in  the 
fenfe  afligned  by  Dr.  Johnfon  to  the  phrafe  before  us.  M alone. 

*  —  {thank  the  gods  /)]  The  old  copies  have — (thanks  the 
gods.)  Mr.  Rowe,  and  other  editors  after  him, — thanks  to  the 
gods.  But  by  the  prefent  omiflion  of  the  letter  s,  and  the  refto- 
ration  of  the  parenthefis,  I  fuppofe  this  paflage,  as  it  now  Hands 
in  the  text,  to  be  as  our  author  gave  it.     Steevens. 

^  The  law 

ProteBs  not  us  .•]    "We  meet  with  the  fame  fentiment  ia 
Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  The  world  is  not  thy  friend,  nor  the  world's  law." 

Steevens. 

004 
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For  we  do  fear  the  law  ?4  What  company 
Difcover  you  abroad  ? 

Bel.  No  fingle  foul 

Can  we  fet  eye  on,  but,  in  all  fafe  reafbn, 
He  mufl:  have  ibme  attendants.  Though  his  humour 
Was  nothing  but  mutation  ;5  ay,  and  that 


*  For  we  do  fear  the  law  ?]  For  is  here  ufed  in  the  fenfe  of 
lecaufe.     So,  in  Marlowe's  Jew  of  Malta,  1633  : 

"  See  the  limplicity  of  thefe  bafe  flaves  ! 
*'  Who,  for  the  villains  have  no  faith  themfelves, 
"  Think  me  to  be  a  fenfelefs  lump  of  clay." 
Again,  in  Othello : 

"  And,  for  I  know  thou  art  full  of  love,"  &c. 

Maloxe. 

*  ■         Though  his  humour 

Was  nothing  hut  mutation  ;  &c.]  [Old  copy — his  honour.'] 
What  has  his  honour  to  do  here,  in  his  being  changeable  in  this 
fort  ?  in  bis  ading  as  a  madman,  or  not  ?  I  have  ventured  to 
fubftitute  humour,  againft:  the  authority  of  the  printed  copies  : 
and  the  meaning  feems  plainly  this  :  "  Though  he  was  always 
fickle  to  the  laft  degree,  and  governed  by  humour,  not  found 
fenfe  ;  yet  not  madnefs  itfelf  could  make  him  fo  hardy  to  attempt 
an  enterprize  of  this  nature  alone,  and  unfeconded." 

Theobald. 

'I'he  text  is  right,  and  means,  that  the  only  notion  he  had  of 
honour,  was  tiie  falhion,  which  was  perpetually  changing. 

Warburton. 

This  would  be  a  llrange  defcriptlon  of  honour  ;  and  appears 
to  me  in  its  prefent  form  to  be  abfolute  nonfenfe.  The  fenfe 
indeed  abfolutely  requires  that  we  fliould  adopt  Theobald's 
amendment,  and  read  humour  inflead  of  honour. 

Belarlus  is  fpeaking  of  the  difpofition  of  Cloten,  not  of  his 
principles  : — and  this  account  of  him  agrees  with  what  Imogen 
fays  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fcene,  where  the  calls  him  "  that 
irregulous  devil  Cloten."     M.  Mason, 

I  am  now  convinced  that  the  poet  wrote — his  humour,  as  Mr. 
Theobald  fuggefted.  The  context  Ilrongly  fupports  the  emen- 
dation ;  but  what  decifively  entitles  it  to  a  place  in  the  text  is, 
that  the  editor  of  the  folio  has,  in  like  manner  printed  honour 
inlleadof  humour'm  The  Merrij  Wives  of  Windjbr,  A6t  I.  fc.  iii: 

"  FalflafF  will  learn  the  honour  of  the  age." 
Th^  quarto  reads  rightly — ."  the  humour  of  the  age." 
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From  one  bad  thing  to  worfe  ;  not  frenzy,  not 

Ablblute  madnefs  could  fo  far  have  rav'd, 

To  bring  him  here  alone  :  Although,  perhaps. 

It  may  be  heard  at  court,  that  fuch  as  we 

Cave  here,  hunt  here,  are  outlaws,  and  in  time 

May  make  fome  ftronger  head  :  the  which  he  hear- 

(As  it  is  like  him,)  might  break  out,  and  fwear 

He'd  fetch  us  in ;  yet  is't  not  probable 

To  come  alone,  either  he  fo  undertaking, 

Or  they  lb  fuffering  :  then  on  good  ground  we  fear, 

If  we  do  fear  this  body  hath  a  tail 

More  perilous  than  the  head. 

^Rr.  Let  ordinance 

Come  as  the  gods  forefay  it :  howfoe'er, 
My  brother  hath  done  well. 

Bel.  I  had  no  mind  » 

To  hunt  this  day :  the  boy  Fidele's  ficknefs 
Did  make  my  way  long  forth. ^ 

Gut.  With  his  own  fword, 

Which  he  did  wave  againft  my  throat,  I  have  ta'en 
His  head  from  him :  I'll  throw't  into  the  creek 
Behind  our  rock ;  and  let  it  to  the  fea. 
And  tell  the  fifhes,  he's  the  queen's  fon,  Cloten  : 
That's  all  I  reck.  [Exit. 

Bel.  I  fear,  'twill  be  revengM  : 

'Would,  Polydore,  thou  had'ft  not  done't !  though 
valour 


On  the  other  hand  in  the  quarto,  fignat.  A  3,  we  find, '"  — Sir, 
my  honour  is  not  for  many  words,"  inftead  of  "  — Sir,  my  Am- 
mour"  &c.     Malone. 

*  Did  make  my  way  long  Jorth.']  Fidele's  ficknefs  made  my 
walk  forth  from  the  cave  tedious.     Johnson. 

So,  in  King  Richard  III: 

"  — —  our  crolfes  on  the  way, 

"  Have  made  it  tedious"  &c.    Steevens. 
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Becomes  thee  well  enough. 

j4rv.  'Would  I  had  done't. 

So  the  revenge  alone  purfued  me  ! — Polydore, 
I  love  thee  brotherly ;  but  envy  much. 
Thou  haft  robb'd  me  of  this  deed  :  I  would,  re- 
venges, 
That  poffible  ftrength  might  meet,'  would  feek  us 

through. 
And  put  us  to  our  anfwer. 

Bel.  Well,  'tis  done  : — 

We'll  hunt  no  more  to-day,  nor  feek  for  danger 
Where  there's  no  profit.     I  pr'ythee,  to  our  rock ; 
You  and  Fidele  play  the  cooks  :  I'll  ftay 
Till  hafty  Polydore  return,  and  bring  him 
To  dinner  prefently. 

u4r  v.  Poor  fick  Fidele  ! 

I'll  willingly  to  him  :  To  gain  his  colour,^ 
I'd  let  a  parifh  of  fuch  Clotens  blood,s* 
And  praife  myfelf  for  charity.  \^Exit, 


'  ' ■  revenges, 

ThatpoJfibLe  Jlrenglh  might  meeti]  Such  purfuit  of  vengeance 
as  fell  within  any  poflibility  of  oppofition.     Johnson. 

8  To  gain  his  colour,']    i.  e.  to  reftore  him  to  the  bloom 

of  health,  to  recall  the  colour  of  it  into  his  cheeks.    Steevens. 
5  I'd  let  a  parifh  of  fuch  Cloteiis  Hood,']    I  would,  fays  the 
young  prince,  to  recover  Fidele,  kill  as  many  Clotens  as  would 
fill  a  pariJJi.     Johnson. 

"  His  vifage,  (fays  Fenner  of  a  catchpole,)  was  almofl  eaten 
through  with  pock-holes,  fo  that  half  a  par iy7j  of  children  might 
have  played  at  cherry-pit  in  his  face."     Farmer. 

Again,  in  The  IVils,  by  Davenant,  fol.  1673,  p.  222  : 
"  Heaven  give  you  joy  fweet  mafter  Palatine 
"  And  to  you  fir  a  whole  parijh  of  children."     Reed. 

The  fenfe  of  the  pafTage  is,  I  would  let  blood  (or  bleed)  a 
whole  parilh,  or  any  number,  of  fuch  fellows  as  Cloten ;  not, 
"  I  would  let  out  a  parilh  of  blood."     Edwards. 

lyir.  Edwards  is,  I  think,  right.    In  the  fif^i  Ad  we  Jiave : 
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Bel.  O  thou  goddefs, 

Thou  divine  Nature,  how  thyfelf  thou  blazon'll 
In  thefe  two  princely  boys  !^  They  are  as  gentle 
As  zephyrs,  blowing  below  the  violet, 
Not  wagging  his  fweet  head  :  and  yet  as  rough, 
Their  royal  blood  enchaPd,  as  the  rud'ft  wind,* 
That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain  pine, 
And  make  him  floop  to  the  vale.     'Tis  wonderful,^ 
That  an  invifible  inftln6l  fhould  frame  them  ^ 


"  This  man hath 

"  More  of  thee  merited,  than  a  land  of  Clotens 
''  Had  ever  fear  for."     Malone. 

*  O  thou  goddefs. 

Thou  divine  Nature,  how  thyfelf  thou  blazonft 
In  thefe  two  princely  toys  /]  The  firfl:  folio  has  : 

Thou  divine  Nature  ;   thou  thyfelf  thou  Uazoiifi — . 
The  fecond  folio  omits  the  firil  thou.     Reed. 

Read: 

— —  how  thyfelf  thou  llaxonft .     M.  Mason. 

I  have  received  this  emendation,  which  is  certainly  judicious. 

Steevens. 

^  They  are  as  gentle 

As  zephyrs,  blowing  heloiu  the  violet, 
Not  wagging  his  fweet  head  ;  and  yet  as  rough, 
Their  royal  blood  enchaf'd,  as  the  rud'ji  wind,  k.c.'}  So,  in 
our  author's  Lover  s  Complaint : 

"  His  qualities  were  beauteous  as  his  form, 
"  For  maiden  tongu'd  he  was,  and  thereof  free  ; 
''  Yet,  if  men  mov'd  him,  was  he  fuch  a  ftorm 
"  As  oft  'twixt  May  and  April  is  to  fee, 
"  When  winds  breathe  fweet,  unruly  though  they  be." 

Malone. 

^  'TU  zvonderfal,']  Old  copies — wonder.     The  corredion 

is  Mr.  Pope's.     So,  in  The  Merry  IFives  of  IVindfor  :  "  Keep 
a  good  ftudent  from  his  book,  and  it  is  wonderful.'' 

Steeven'S. 

*  That  an  invifible  infllnB  fJiould  frame  them. — ]    The  me- 
tre, fays  Mr.  Heath,  would  be  improved  by  reading  : 

That  an  inftin6t  mv\&o\e  Jhould  frame  them — . 
He  probably  did  not  perceive  that  in  Shakfpeare's  time  the  accent 
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To  royalty  unlearn'd ;  honour  untaught ; 
Civility  not  feen  from  other ;  valour, 
That  wildly  grows  in  them,  but  yields  a  crop 
As  if  it  had  been  fow'd  !  Yet  ftill  it's  ftrange. 
What  Cloten's  being  here  to  us  porteitds  ; 
Or  what  his  death  will  bring  us. 

Re-enter  Guiderius. 

Gui.  Where's  my  brother  ? 

I  have  fent  Cloten's  clotpoll  down  the  ftream, 
In  embafly  to  his  mother ;  his  body's  hoftage 
For  his  return.  [^Soleinn  Mufich, 

Bel.  My  ingenious  inflrument ! 

Hark,  Polydore,  it  founds  !  But  what  occafion 
Hath  Cadwal  now  to  give  it  motion  !  Hark  ! 

Gui,  Is  he  at  home  ? 

Bel.  He  went  hence  even  now. 

Qui.  What  does  he  mean  ?  lince  death  of  my 
dear'll  mother 
It  did  not  fpeak  before.     All  folemn  things 
Should  anfwer  folemn  accidents.     The  matter  ? 
Triumphs  for  nothing,  and  lamenting  toys,-'' 
Is  jollity  for  apes,  and  grief  for  boys. 
Is  Cadwal  mad  ? 


was  laid  on  (he  fecond  fyllable  of  the  word  ififtinSl.  So,  in  one 
of  our  poet's  Sonnets  : 

"  As  if  by  fome  inftlnci  the  wretch  did  find — ." 
The  old  copy  is  certainly  right,     Malone. 

5  lamenting  toys,]     Toys  formerly  fignlfied  freaks,    or 

frolicks.  One  of  N.  Breton's  poetical  pieces,  printed  in  1557, 
is  called,  "'  The  toyes  of  an  idle  head,"  See  Vol.  XIV.  p.  275, 
n.65  and  Cole's  Z)it^.  1679,  in  v.     Malone. 

Tvys  are  trijiex.     So,  in  King  Henry  VI.   P.I: 
**  That  for  a  toy,  a  thing  of  no  regard." 
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J[ie-e7iter  Aryiragvs,  bearingluoGE^  as  dead,  in 
his  Arms. 

Bel.  Look,  here  he  comes. 

And  brings  the  dire  occafion  in  his  arms. 
Of  what  we  blame  him  for  ! 

Arv.  The  bird  is  dead, 

That  we  have  made  fo  much  on.     I  had  rather 
Have  Ikipp'd  from  fixteen  years  of  age  to  lixty. 
To  have  turn'd  my  leaping  time  into  a  crutch. 
Than  have  feen  this. 

Gm.  .  O  fweeteft,  faireft  lily  ! 

My  brother  wears  thee  not  the  one  half  fo  well. 
As  when  thou  grew'fl  thyfelf. 

Bel.  O,  melancholy ! 

Who  ever  yet  could  found  thy  bottom  ?^  find 
The  ooze,  to  fhow  what  coaft  thy  fluggifh  crare 
Might  eaiilieft  harbour  in  ?7 — Thou  bleffed  thing  ! 

Again,  in  Hamlet  : 

"  Each  toy  feems  prologue  to  fome  great  amlfs." 

Steevens. 
*  O,  melancholy  ! 

Who  ever  yet  could  found  thy  bottom  ?]    So,  in  yilbaf  the 
Monthes  Mind  of  a  Melancholy  Lover,  by  R.  T,  ISgS  : 
"  This  woeful  tale,  where  forrow  is  the  ground, 
"  Whofe  bottom's  fuch  as  nere  the  depth  is  found." 

Malone. 

7  u'hat  coajl  thy  Jluggijh  crare 

Might  eofilieji  harbour  in  ?]  The  folio  reads  : 

thy  Jluggijh  care  ? 

which  Dr.  Warburton  allows  to  be  a  plaufible  reading,  but  fub- 
llitutes  carrack  in  its  room  ;  and  with  this.  Dr.  Johnibn  tacitly 
acquiefced,  and  inferted  it  in  the  text.  Mr.  Simpfon,  among  his 
note^  on  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  has  retrieved  the  true  reading, 
which  is — 

tliy  JlnggiJJi  crare  : 

See  The  Captain.  Act  I.  fc.  ii : 
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Jove  knows  what  man  thou  might'fl:  have  madej 

but  I,« 
Thou  diedft,  a  mod  rare  boy,  of  melancholy  ! — 
How  found  you  him  ? 

"  let  him  venture 

"  In  fome  decay'd  crare  of  his  own." 
A  crare,  fays  Mr.  Heath,  is  a  fmall  trading  v^efTel,-  Called  in 
the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages  crayera.     The  fame  word,  though 
fomewhat  differently  fpelt,  occurs  in  Harrington's  tranllation  of 
Ariojlo,  Book  XXXIX.   Stanza  28  : 

"  To  Ihips,  and  barks,  with  gallies,  bulks  and  crayes,"  &c. 
Again,  in  Hey  wood's  Golden  Age,  1011  : 

"  Behold  a  form  to  make  your  craers  and  barks." 
Again,  in  Drayton's  Mlferies  of  Queeii  Margaret : 

"  After  a  long  chafe  took  this  little  c^ay, 

"  Which  he  fuppos'd  him  fafely  fhould  convey." 
Again,  in  the  22d  Song  of  Drayton's  Polyolbion  : 

" fome  fliell,  or  little  crca, 

"  Hard  labouring  for  the  land  on  the  high  working  fea." 
Again,    in  Amintas  for  his  Phillls,  publiflied  in  England's 
Helicon,   16'00  : 

"  Till  thus  my  foule  dooth  pafle  in  Charon's  crare." 
Mr.  Toilet  obferves  that  the  word  often  occurs  in  Holinflied, 
as  twice,  p.  Q06,  Vol.  II.     Steevens. 

The  word  is  ufed  in  the  flat.  2  Jac.  I.  c.  32  :  " the  owner 

of  every  fliip,  veffel,  or  crayer."     Tyrwhitt. 

Perhaps  Shakfpeare  wrote — ihou,  fluggifh  crare,  mighfjt,  &c. 
The  epithet  flugg'fli  is  ufed  with  equal  propriety,  a  crayer  being 
a  very  flow-failing  unwieldy  veifel.  See  Florio's  Italian  DiSi. 
\5gs,  "  Vurchio.  A  hulke,  a  crayer,  a  lyter,  a  wherricj  or 
fuch  veflel  of  burthen."     Malone. 

^  hut  /,]     This  is  the  reading  of  the  firft  folio,  which 

later  editors  not  underftanding,  have  changed  into  hut  ah  !  The 
meaning  of  the  palfage  I  take  to  be  this  : — Jove  knows,  what 
vian  thou  might'Ji  have  made,  but  /know,  ihou  died'Jl,  &c. 

Tyrwhitt. 

I  believe,  "  but  ah  !"  to  be  the  true  reading.  Ay  is  through 
the  firft  folio,  and  in  all  books  of  that  time,  printed  inftead  of 
ah  !  Hence  probably  1,  which  was  ufed  for  the  affirmative  par- 
ticiple ay,  crept  into  the  text  here. 

Heaven  knows  (fays  Belarius)  u'hat  a  mart  thou  would'ft  have 
leen,  had'ft  thou  lived ;  but  alas  !  thou  diedft  of  melancholy, 
while  yet  only  a  moft  accompli/hcd  boy.     Malone. 
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Ar  r.  Stark,9  as  you  fee : 

Thus  fmiling,  as  fome  fly  bad  tickled  flumber, 
Not  as  death's  dart,  being  laugh'd  at :  his  right 

cheek  . 
Repoling  on  a  cufhion. 

Gm.  Where  ? 

Arv.  O'the  floor; 

His  arms  thus  leagu'd  :  I  thought,  he  flept ;  and  put 
My  clouted  brogues  ^  from  off  my  feet,  whofe  rude- 

nefs 
Anfvver'd  my  fleps  too  loud. 

Gui.  Why,  he  but  lleeps  -r 

If  he  be  gone,  he'll  make  his  grave  a  bed ; 
With  female  fairies  will  his  tomb  be  haunted, 
And  worms  will  not  come  to  thee. 5 


"  Starky"]  1.  e.  fllff.     So,  in  Meqfure  for  Meafure  : 

" guiltlefs  labour 

"  When  it  lies  Jiarkly  in  the  traveller's  bones." 
Again,  in  King  Henry  IV.  Part  I : 

"  And  many  a  nobleman  lies  Jlark—- 

"  Under  the  hoofs  of  vaunting  enemies,"     Steevens. 

*  clouted  brogues  — ]  are  flioes  ftrengthened  M'ith  clo2ii 

or  hob-nails.  In  fome  parts  of  England,  thin  plates  of  iron 
called  clouts,  are  likewife  fixed  to  the  (hoes  of  ploughmen  and 
other  rufticks.  Brag  is  the  Irilh  word  for  a  kind  of  flioe  peculiar 
to  that  kingdom.     Steevens. 

*  IFhy,  he  butjleeps  :]  I  cannot  forbear  to  introduce  a  pafiage 
fomewhat  like  this,  from  Webfter's  White  Devil,  or  Fittoria 
Corombona,  []6l2]  on  account  of  its  Angular  beauty  : 

"  Oh,  thou  foft  natural  death  !  thou  art  joint  twin 
"  To  fweeteft  flumber  !  no  rough-bearded  comet 
*'  Stares  on  thy  mild  departure  :  the  dull  owl 
""  Beats  not  againlt  thy  cafement :  the  hoarfe  wolf 
"  Scents  not  thy  carrion  : — pity  winds  thy  corfe, 
"  While  horror  waits  on  princes!"     Steevens. 

^  And  tvorms  u'lll  not  come  to  thee.]  This  change  from  the 
fecond  perfou  to  the  third,  is  fo  violent^  that  I  cannot  help  im- 
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^Rr.  With  fairei^  flowers^ 

Whilft  fummer  Ialts,4  and  I  live  here,  Fidele,  ■ 
I'll  fweeten  thy  fad  grave  :  Thou  iTialt  not  lack 
The  flower,  that's  like  thy  face,  pale  primrofe ;  nor 
The  azur'd  hare-bell, ,  like  thy  veins  ;   no,  nor 
The  leaf  of  eglantine,  whom  not  to  flander, 
Out-fweeten'd  not  thy  breath  :  the  ruddock  would. 
With  charitable  bill  (O  bill,  fore-fhaining 
Thofe  rich-left  heirs,  that  let  their  fathei-s  lie 
Without  a  monument !)  bring  thee  all  this; 
Yea,  and  fufr'd  mofs  beiides,  when,flowers  are  none. 
To  winter-ground  thy  corfe.5 

puting  it  to  the  players,  tranfciibers,  or  printers  ;  pnd  therefore 
willi  to  read  :  ^ 

jind  worms  will  not  come  to  him.     Steevens. 

*  With  fair  eft  Jiowers 

IF ki/Ji  fummer  h&s,  ^c]  So,  in  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre, 
(edit.  l60p)  : 

"  No,  I  will  rob  Tellus  of  her  weede, 

"  To  ftrewe  thy  greene  with  flowers,  the  yellowes,  blues^ 

"  The  purple  violets  and  marygolds, 

"  Shall  as  a  carpet  hang  upon  thr/  grave, 

"  IV hile  fummer  dayes  doth  laji."     Steevens. 

'  the  ruddock  tvould, 

IVith  charitable  bill, bring  thee  all  this  ; 

Yea,  and  furr'd  mofs  lefides,  ivhen  flowers  are  none. 
To  winter-ground  thy  corfe.']  Here  again,  the  metaphor  is 
flrangely  pangled.  What  fenfe  is  there  in  winter-grounding  a 
corfe  with  mofs  ?  A  corfe  might  indeed  be  laid  to  be  ivinter- 
grounded  in  good  thick  clay.  But  the  epithet  furr'd  to  mofs  di- 
rects us  plainly  to  another  reading  : 

7o  7i>inter-gown  thy  coife : 

i.  e.   thy  fummer  habit  (hall  be  a  light  goiim  o{  floivers,  thy 
winter  habit  a  good  warm  y«r>'tZ  gown  of  vinfs. 

Waeburton. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  reje£ted  w^ord  was  Shakfpeare's, 
lince  the  protcftion  of  the  dead,  and  not  their  ornament,  was 
what  he  meant  to  exprefs.  To  winter-ground  a  plant,  is  to  pro- 
te6t  it  from  the  inclemency  of  the  winter-feafon,  by  flraw, 
dung,  &c.  laid  over  it.     This  precaution  is  commonly  taken  in 
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Gui.  Pr'ythee,  hav^e  done ; 

And  do  not  play  in  wench-like  words  with  that 


refpe6l  of  tender  trees  or  flowers,  fuch  as  Arviragus,  who  loved 
Fidele,  reprefents  her  to  be. 

The  ruddock  is  the  red-hreajl,  and  is  fo  called  by  Chaucer  and 
Spenfer : 

"  The  tame  ruddock,  and  the  coward  kite." 
The  office  of  covering  the  dead  is  likewife  afcribed  to  the 
ruddock,  by  Drayton  in  his  poem  called  The  Owl : 

"  Cov'ring  with  mofs  the  dead's  unclofed  eye, 
"  The  little  red-breaft  teacheth  charitie." 
See  alfo,  Lupton's  ThouJ'ajid  Notable  Things,  B.  I.  p.  10. 

Steevens. 

the  ruddock  ivould,  &c.]  Is  this  an  allulion  to  the  Babes 

of  the  IFbod,  or  was  the  notion  of  the  red-breaft  covering  dead 
bodies,  general  before  the  writing  that  ballad  ?     Percy. 

In  Cornucopia,  or  divers  Secrets  wherein  is  contained  the  rare 
Secrets  in  Man,  Beajts,  Foules,  Fijhes,  Trees,  Plantes,  Stones, 
and  fuch  like  moji  plea/ant  and  profitable,  and  not  before  com- 
mitted to  bee  printed  in  EngUfli.  Newlie  drawen  out  of  divers 
Latine  Authors  into  Englijh,  by  Thomas  Johnfon,  4to.  159^, 
fignat.  E.  it  is  faid  :  "  The  robin  redbreft  if  he  find  a  man  or 
woman  dead,  will  cover  all  his  face  with  molTe,  and  fome  thinke 
that  if  the  body  Ihould  remaine  unburied  that  he  would  cover 
the  whole  body  alfo."     Reed. 

This  paflage  is  imitated  by  Webfter  in  his  tragedy  of  The 
White  Devil ;  and  in  fuch  manner  as  confirms  the  old  reading  : 
"  Call  for  the  robin-red-breaft  and  the  wren, 
"  Since  o'er  (hady  groves  they  hover, 
"  And  with  leaves  and  flowers  do  cover 
"  The  friendlefs  bodies  of  unburied  men  ; 
"  Call  unto  his  funeral  dole  , 

"  The  ant,  the  field-moufe,  and  the  mole, 
"  To  rear  him  hillocks  that  fliall  keep  him  warm/'  &c. 

Farmer. 
■  Which  of  thefe  two  plays  was  firft  written,  cannot  now  be 
determined.  Webller's  play  was  publifhed  in  lol2,  that  of 
Shakfpeare  did  not  appear  in  print  till  1623.  In  the  preface  to 
the  edition  of  Webfter's  play,  he  thus  fpeaks  of  Shakfpeare : 
"  And  laftly  (without  wrong  laft  to  be  named)  the  right  happy 
and  copious  induftry  of  M.  Shakfpeare,"  &rc.     Steevens. 

We  may  fairly  conclude  that  Webfter  imitated  Shakfpeare  ; 
Vol.  XVIII.  Pp 
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Which  is  Co  ferioas.  Let  us  bury  him, 
And  not  protract  with  admiration  what 
Is  now  due  debt. — To  tlie  grave. 

^■4rp\  Say,  where  fliall's  lay  him  ? 

Gul.  By  good  Euriphile,  our  mother. 

^R  r.  Be't  fo  : 

And  let  us,  Polydore,  though  now  our  voices 
Have  got  the  mannifli  crack,  fing  him  to  the  ground. 
As  once  our  mother  ;^  ufe  like  note,  and  words. 
Save  that  Euriphile  mud  be  Fidele. 

Gii.  Cadwal, 
I  cannot  fmg :  I'll  weep,  and  word  it  with  thee : 
For  notes  of  forrow,  out  of  tune,  are  worfe 
Than  priefts  and  fanes  that  lie. 

for  in  the  fame  page  from  which  Dr.  Farmer  has  cited  the  fore- 
going  lines,  is  found  a  paffage  taken  almoft  literally  from  Hamlet. 
It  is  fpoken  by  a  diftra6ted  lady  : 

"  you're  very  welcome  ; 

"  Here's  rofemary  for  you,  and  rue  for  yon  ; 

*'  Heart's  cafe  for  you  ;  I  pray  make  much  of  it ; 

"  I  have  left  more  for  myfelf." 
Dr.  Warburton  alks,  "  What  fenfe  is  there  in  winter-^ 
grounding  a  corfe  with  mofs  ?''  But  perhaps  winter-ground  does 
not  refer  to  r//o/i,  but  to  the  laft  antecedent,  flowers.  If  this 
was  the  conftrudiion  intended  by  Shakfpeare,  the  palfage  Ihould 
be  printed  thus : 

Yea,  and  fiirrd  mofs  le/ides, — when  flowers  are  none 

To  winter-ground  thy  corfe. 
i.  e.  you  Ihall  have  alfo  a  warm  covering  of  mofs,  when  there 
are  no  flowers  to  adorn  thy  grave  with  that  ornament  with  which 
Winter  is  ufnally  decorated.  So,  in  Cupid's  Revenge,  by 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  l625  :  "  He  looks  like  Winter,  linck 
here  and  there  with  frefb  flowers." — I  have  not,  however, 
much  confidence  in  this  obfervation.     Malone. 

^  As  once  our  mother  3]  The  old  copy  reads  : 

As  once  to  our  mother; 

The  compofitor  having  probably  caught  the  word — to  from  the 
preceding  line.     The  corredion  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope. 

Malone. 
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Arf.  We'll  fpeak  it  then« 

Bel.  Great  griefs,  I  fee,  medicine  the  lefs :'  for 

Cloten 
Is  quite  forgot.     He  was  a  queen's  fon,  boys  : 
And,  though  he  came  our  enemy,  remember. 
He  was  paid  for  that  :^  Though  mean  and  mighty, 

rotting' 
Together,  have  one  duft  ;  yet  reverence, 
(That  angel  of  the  world,^)  doth  make  diftincSlion 
Of  place  'tween    high  and  low.      Our   foe   was 

princely ; 
And  though  you  took  his  life,  as  being  our  foe. 
Yet  bury  him  as  a  prince. 

Gm.  Pray  you,  fetch  him  hither. 

Therfites'  body  is  as  good  as  Ajax^ 
When  neither  are  alive. 


'  Great  grief S)  1  fee,  medicine  the  lefs  t^    So  again,  in  this 
play : 

"  a  touch  more  rare 

*'  Subdues  all  pangs,  all  fears." 
Again,  in  King  Lear  : 

"  Where  the  greater  malady  is  fix'd, 

"  The  lefler  is  Icarce  felt."     Malone. 

'  He  was  paid  for  that ;]  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads  : 

He  has  paid  for  that : 

rather  plaufibly  than  rightly .  Paid'is  for  pu7uf]ied.  So,  Jonfon  t 
"■  Twenty  things  more,  my  friend,  which  you  know  due, 
"  For  which,  or  pay  me  quickly,  or  I'll  pay  you." 

Johnson. 

So  FalftafF,  in   The  Merry    Wives  of  Windfor,  after  having 

been  beaten,  when  in  the  drefs  of  an  old  woman,  fays,  "  I  pay'd 

nothing  for  it  neither,    but  was  paid  for  my  learning."     See 

Vol.  V,  p.  185,  n.  7;  and  Vol.  XI.  p.  286,  n.  a.     Malone, 


•reverence. 


{That  ange.l  of  the  world,) — ]  Reverence,  or  due  regard  to 
fubordination,  is  the  power  that  keeps  peace  and  order  in  the 
world.     Johnson. 
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Jrv.  If  you'll  go  fetch  him. 

We'll  fay  our  fong  the  whilft. — Brother,  begin. 

[Exit  Belarius. 

Gui.  Nay,  Cadwal,  we  muft  lay  his  head  to  the 
eaft; 
My  father  hath  a  reafon  for't. 

Arv.  'Tis  true. 

Gui.  Come  on  then,  and  remove  him. 

jiRV.  So, — Begin, 

SONG. 

Gui.  Fear  no  more  the  heat  othejun^ 

Nor  the  furious  winter  s  rages  ; 
Thou  thy  worldly  tajk  hajl  dojie, 

Home  art  gone,  and  ta'en  thy  wages  :  » 

Golden  lads  and  girls  all  muft. 
As  chimney-fweepers,  come  to  duf. 

Arv.  Fear  no  more  thefroivn  oUhe  greaty 
Thou  art  paf  the  tyrant's  froke ; 

Care  no  more  to  clothe,  and  eat ; 
To  thee  the  reed  is  as  the  oak  : 

The  fceptre,  learning,  physick,  mufl 

Allfolloiv  this,  and  come  to  duft.^ 


^  Fear  no  more  &c.]  This  is  the  topick  of  confolatlon  that 
nature  dictates  to  all  men  on  thefe  occalions.  The  lame  farewell 
we  have  over  the  dead  body  in  Lucian.  Tbkvov  "(x')X\ov  "sxer* 
i'\i^a-zi5,  sKsri  w£<f^<r£<^,  &c.     Warburton. 

*  The  fceptre,  learning,  &c.]  The  poet's  fentiment  feems  to 
have  been  this  : — All  human  excellence  is  equally  fubjedl  to  the 
ftroke  of  death  : — neither  the  power  of  kings,  nor  the  fcience 
of  fcholars,  nor  the  art  of  thofe  whofe  immediate  ftudy  is  the 
prolongation  of  life,  can  protett  them  from  the  final  delliny  of 
man.    JoHNsaN. 
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Gui.  Fear  no  more  the  lightning-JlaJJi, 
Arv.  Nor  the  all-dreaded  thunder -Jione  \^ 
Gui.  Fear  notjlander,  cenjure  rajh  ;4 
Arv.  Thou  haft  Jinijlid  joy  and  moan  : 
Both.  ^11  lovers  young,  all  lovers  mujl 
Confign  to  theey>  and  come  to  duji. 

Gui.  No  exorcifer  harm  thee  l^ 
Arv.  Nor  no  ivitchcraft  charm  thee ! 
Gui.  Ghojl  unlaid  forbear  thee  ! 
Arv.  Nothing  ill  come  near  thee! 
Both.   Quiei  confwnmation  have  ;'^ 

And  renowned  he  thy  grave  J^ 

^  the   all-dreaded  thunder-ftone  j]    So,    in  Chapman's 

;tranflation  of  the  fifteenth  Iliad  : 

" though  I  finke  beneath 

"  The  fate  of  being  fhot  to  hell  by  Jove's  fell  thunder' 
^fione.'"     Steevens. 

*  Fear  not  Jlander,  &c.]  Perhaps  : 

Fear  not  llander's  cenfure  rajli.     Johxson. 

^  Confign  to  thee,]  Perhaps  : 
Conjign  to  this,— — 
And  in  the  former  ftanza,  for — All  folio iv  this,  we  might  read 
— All  follow  thtt.     Johnson. 

Covjign  to  thee  is  right.     So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  . feal 

"  A  datelefs  bargain  to  engrofling  death." 
To  conjign  to  thee,  is  to  feal  the  fame  contract  with  thee,  i.  e. 
add  their  names  to  thine  upon  the  regifter  of  death.  Steevens. 
®  No  exorcifer  harm  thee/']  I  have  already  remarked  that 
Shakfpeare  invariably  ufes  the  word  exorcifer  to  exprefs  a  perfon 
who  can  raife  fplrits,  not  one  who  lays  them.     M.  Mason. 

See  Vol.  VIII.  p.  40/,  n.  3,     Malone. 

'  Quiet  confummation  have  5]     Confummation  is  ufed  in  the 
{^Vi^ti*inie'\n  King  Edward  III.  \5QQ  : 

"  My  foul  will  yield  this  caftle  of  my  flefh, 
"  This  mangled  tribute,  with  all  willingnefs, 
"  To  darknefs,  cotfummation,  dull  and  worms." 
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Re-enter  Belarius,  with  the  Body  of  Cloten, 

Gui.  We  have  done  our  obfequies :  Come  lay 
him  down. 

Bel.  Here's  a  few  flov^^ers ;  but  about  midnightj 
more : 
The  herbs,  that  have  on  them  cold  dew  o'the  night. 
Are    ftrewings    iittTt    for    graves.  —  Upon    their 

faces  :9 — 
You  were  as  flowers,  now  wither'd  :  even  fo 
Thefe  herb'Iets  fhall,  which  we  upon  you  ftrow. — 
Come  on,  away  :  apart  upon  our  knees. 
The  ground,  that  gave  them  firft,  has  them  again : 
Their  pleafures  here  are  paft,  fo  is  their  pain. 

[jBj'c?i?z^  Belarius,  Guiderius,  cmd  Ar- 

VIRAGUS. 

Imo.   l_^ivaJimgr\    Yes,  fir,  to  Milford-Haven ; 
Which  is  the  way  ? — 
J  thank  you. — By  yon  bufli  ?— Pray,  how  far  tlii- 
ther  ? 

Milton,  in  his  Epitaph  on  the  Marchionefs  of  Winchejier,  is 
indebted  to  the  pali'age  before  us  : 

"  Gentle  lady,  may  thy  grave 

"  Peace  and  quiet  ever  have  !"     Steevens, 

So  Hamlet  fays  : 

"  ——'tis  a  cojifiimmation 

"  Devoutly  to  be  wifli'd,"     M.Mason. 

thy  ^rave  /]     For  the  obfequies  of  Fidele,  a  fong  was 


written  by  my  unhappy  friend,  Mr.  William  Collins  of  Chi- 
chefter,  a  man  of  uncommon  learning  and  abilities.  I  fhall  give 
it  a  place  at  the  end,  in  honour  of  his  memory.     Johnson. 

5  Upon  their  faces  ;]  Shakfpeare  did  not  recoiled  when 

he  wrote  thefe  words,  that  there  was  but  one  face  on  which  the 
powers  could  be  ftrewed.  This  paffage  might  have  taught  Dr. 
Warburton  not  to  have  difturbed  the  text  in  a  former  fcene.  See 
p.  55d,  n.  2.     Malone. 
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'Ods  pittikins  !' — can  It  be  fix  miles  yet  r — • 

I  have  gone  all  night : — 'Faith,  I'll  lie  down  and 

fleep. 
But,  foft !  no  bedfellow  : — O,  gods  and  goddefles  ! 

[^Seeing  the  Body. 
Thefe  flowers  are  like  the  pleafiires  of  the  world  ; 
This  bloody  man,  the  care  on't. — I  hope,  I  dream  ; 
For,  fo,  I  thought  I  was  a  cave-keeper. 
And  cook  to  honeft  creatures  :   But  'tis  not  fo ; 
*Twas  but  a  bolt  of  nothing,  (liot  at  nothing, 
Which  the  brain  makes  of  fumes  :-  Our  very  eyes 
Are  fometimes  like  our  judgments,  blind.     Good 

faith, 
I  tremble  flill  with  fear :  But  if  there  be 
Yet  left  in  heaven  as  fmall  a  drop  of  pity 
As  a  wren's  eye,  fear'd  gods,  a  part  of  it ! 
The  dream's  here  ftill :  even  when  I  wake,  it  is 
Without  me,  as  within  me;  not  imagin'd,  felt. 
A  headlefs  man  ! — The  garments  of  Polthumus  ! 
I  know  the  fhape  of  his  leg  :  this  is  his  hand ; 
His  foot  Mercurial ;  his  Martial  thigh  ; 
The  brawns  of  Hercules  :  but  his  Jovial  face  ^ — 

*  'Ods  pittikins!']  This  diminutive  adjuration  Is  uled  by 
Decker  and  Webfter  In  TVeJiward  Hoe,  KiO/  ;  in  The  Shoema- 
ker s  Holiday,  or  The  Gentle  Craft,  1.600.  It  is  derived  from 
God's  my  pity,  which  likewife  occurs  in  Cymbeline. 

Steevens, 
"   JFhich  the  brain  makes  of  fumes  :]   So,  In  Macbeth: 
"  That  memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain, 
"  Shall  be  a  fume.''     Steevens. 

^  his  Jovial  face — ]     Jovial  face  fignifies  In  tliis  place, 

fuch  a  face  as  belongs  to  Jove.  It  Is  frequently  uled  In  the  fame 
(enfe  by  other  old  draraatick  writers.  So,  Hey  wood,  in  The 
Silver  Age  : 

"  Alcldes  here  will  ftand, 

"  To  plague  you  all  with  his  high  Jovial  hand." 
Again,  in  Hey  wood's  Rape  of  Lucrece,  l630  : 

*'  Thou  Jovial  hand  hold  up  thy  fceptcr  high," 
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Murder  in  heaven  ? — How  ? — 'Tis  gone. — Piranio, 
All  curfes  madded  Hecuba  gave  the  Greeks, 
And  mine  to  boot,  be  darted  on  thee  !  Thou, 
Confpir'd  with  that  irregulous  devil,4  Cloten, 
Haft  here  cut  off  my  lord. — ^To  write,  and  read, 
Be  henceforth  treacherous  ! — Damn'd  Pifanio 
Hath  with  his  forged  letters, — damn'd  Pifanio — 
From  this  moft  braveft  vefTel  of  the  world 
Struck  the  main-top  \^ — O,  Pofthumus  !  alas. 
Where  is  thy  head  ?  where's  that  ?  Ah  me !  where's 

that  ? 
Pifanio  might  have  kill'd  thee  at  the  heart. 
And  left  this  head  on.^ — How   fhould   this   be  ? 

Pifanio  ? 
*Tis  he,  and  Cloten  :  malice  and  lucre  in  them 
Have  laid  this  woe  here.     O,  'tis  pregnant,  preg- 
nant !^ 


Again,  in  his  Golden  Age,  I6II,  fpeaking  of  Jupiter: 

«  . all  that  Hand, 

"  Sink  in  the  weight  of  his  high  Jovial  hand." 

Steevens. 

*  Confpird  with  that  irregulous  devil,']  I  fuppofe  it  fliould  be — 
Confpir'd  with  th'  irreligious  devil, .     Johnson. 

Irregulous  (if  there  be  fuch  a  word)  muft  mean  lawlefs,  licen- 
tious, out  of  rule,  ji/ra  negans  Jihi  nata.  In  Reinolds's  God's 
Revenue  againji  Adultery,  edit.  1079,  P-  121,  I  meet  with  "  ir- 
regulated  luft."     Steevens. 

5  the  main-top  /]  i.  e.  the  top  of  the  mainmaft. 

Steevens, 
^  Pifanio  might  have  kill'd  thee  at  the  heart, 
And  left  this  head  on. — ]  I  would  willingly  read  : 
And  left  thy  head  on.     Steevens. 

This  head  means  the  head  of  Pofthumus ;  the  head  that  did 
belong  to  this  body.     See  p.  5S2,  n,  Q.     Malone. 

7  . 'tis  pregnant,  pregnant!]    i.  e.  'tis  a  ready,  appofite 

conclufion.     So,  in  Hamlet : 

"  How  pregnant  fometimes  his  replies  are  ?" 
See  Vol.  VI.  p.  191,  ji.  5.     Steevens. 
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The  drug  he  gave  me,  which,  he  faid,  was  precious 
And  cordial  to  me,  have  I  not  found  it 
Murd'rous  to  the  fenfes  ?  That  confirms  it  home  : 
This  is  Pifanio's  deed,  and  Cloten's  :  O  ! — 
Give  colour  to  my  pale  cheek  with  thy  blood, 
That  we  the  horricler  may  feem  to  thofe 
Which  chance  to  find  us  :  O,  my  lord,  my  lord  ! 

Enter  Lucius,  a  Captain,  and  other  Officers,  and  a 
Sooth  fay  er. 

Cap.  To  them  the  legions  garrifon'd  in  Gallia, 
After  your  will,  have  crofs'd  the  fea  ;  attending 
You  here  at  Mil  ford-Haven,  with  yourfhips  : 
They  are  here  in  readinefs. 

Luc.  But  what  from  Rome  ? 

Cap.  The  fenate  hath  flirr'd  up  the  confiners. 
And  gentlemen  of  Italy ;  mofl  willing  fpirits. 
That  promife  noble  fervice :  and  they  come 
Under  the  condu6l  of  bold  lachimo. 
Sienna's  brother.^ 

Luc.  When  expe(9:  you  them  ? 

Cap.  With  the  next  benefit  o'the  wind. 

Luc.  This  forwardnefs 

Makes  our  hopes  fair.    Command,  our  prefent  num- 
bers 
Be  mufier'd  ;  bid  the  captains  look  to't. — Now,  fir. 
What  have  you  dream'd,  of  late,  of  this  war's  pur- 
pofe  ? 

^  Sienna's  brother.']  i.  e,  (as  I  fuppofe  Shakfpeare  to  have 
meant)  brother  to  the  Prince  of  Sienna  :  but,  unluckily.  Sienna 
was  a  republick.  See  W.  Thomas's  Hijlorye  of  Italy  e,  4to.  bl.  1. 
l5Ql,  p.  7>  b.    Steevens. 
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Sooth.  Lafl;  night  the  very  gods  lliow'd  me  a 
vifion  -.9 
(1  faft,  and  pray 'd,'  for  their  intelligence,)  Thus  :— 
I  favv  Jove's  bird,  the  Roman  eagle,  wing'd 
From  the  fpongy  fouth  -  to  this  part  of  the  weft. 
There  vaniih'd  in  the  funbeams :  \vhich  portends, 
(Unlefs  my  lins  abufe  my  divination,) 
Succefs  to  the  Roman  ho(t. 

JjUC.  ^  Dream  often  fo. 

And  never  falfe. — Soft,  ho  !  what  trunk  is  here, 
Without  his  top  ?  The  ruin  fpeaks,  that  fometime 
It  was  a  worthy  building. — How  !   a  page  ! — 
Or  dead,  or  fleeping  on  him  r   But  dead,  rather  ; 
For  nature  doth  abhor  to  make  his  bed 
With  the  defunct,  or  fleep  upon  the  dead. — 
Let's  fee  the  boy's  face. 

Cap.  He  is  alive,  my  lord. 

Luc.  He'll  then  infi:ru(5l  us  of  this  body. — Young 
one, 
Inform  us  of  thy  fortunes ;  for,  it  feems. 
They  crave  to  be  demanded  :  Who  is  this. 
Thou  mak'ft  thy  bloody  pillow  ?  Or  who  was  he. 
That,  otherwife  than  noble  nature  did. 
Hath  alter'd  that  good  piiilure  ?^  What's  tjiy  intereft 

^  Lajl  night  the  very  gods  Jliow'd  me  a  vifion  :]  It  was  no 
common  dream,  but  fent  from  the  very  gods,  or  the  gods  them- 
fehes.     Johnson. 

*  /  faft,  avd  pray'd,']  Fajl  is  here  very  licentioiifly  ufed  for 
fqjted.     So,  in  the  novel  fubjoined  to  this  play,  we  find — lift  for 

lifted.     Malone. 

*  the  fpongy  fouth — ]    Milton  has  availed  himfelf  of 

this  epithet,  in  his  Mafque  at  Ludloiv  Cojile  : 

«•  ; — Thus  I  hurl 

''  My  dazzling  fpells  into  the //)«?/^^y  air."      Steevens. 

who  was  he, 


That,  otherwife  than  nolle  nature  did. 

Hath  alter  d  that  good  pidiure  "^^    To  do  a  piAure,  and  d, 
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In  this  fad  wreck  ?  How  came  it  ?  Who  is  it  ? 
What  art  thou  ? 

Imo.  I  am  nothing  :  or  if  not, 

Nothing  to  be  were  better.     This  was  my  mafter, 
A  very  valiant  Briton,  and  a  good, 
That  here  by  niountaineers  lies  flain  : — Alas  ! 
There  are  no  more  fuch  mailers  :  I  may  wander 
From  ealt  to  Occident,  cry  oat  for  fervice, 
Try  many,  all  good,  ferve  truly,  never  4 
find  fuch  another  mafler, 

Luc.  'Lack,  good  youth  ! 

Thou  mov'fl:  no  lefs  with  thy  complaining,  than 
Thy  mafter  in  bleeding:    Say  his  name,  good  friend. 

Imo.  Richard  du  Champ. 5     If  I  do  lie,  and  do 


pifture  is  well  done,  are  ftanding  phrafes  ;  the  queftion  therefore 
is, — Who  has  altered  this  picture,  fo  as  to  make  it  otherwife  than 
nature  did  it  ?     Johnson, 

Olivia,  ipeaking  of  her  own  beauty  as  of  a  piSiure,  aiks  Viola 
if  it  "  is  not  well  done  ?" 

Again,  in  Chapman's  verfion  of  the  Iliad  : 

" The  golden  fcourge  moft  elegantly  done 

"  He  tooke,  and  mounted  to  his  feate — ." 
Again,  in  the  14th  Book  : 

"  I'll  grace  thee  with  a  throne 

"  Incorruptible,  all  of  gold,   and  elegantly  done 
"  By  Mulciber."     Steevens. 

Fecit  was,  till  lately,  the  technical  terra  univerfally  annexed  to 
pl6lures  and  engravings.     Henley, 

•♦  Try  many,  all  good,  ferve  truly,  never  — ]  We  may  be 
certain  that  this  line  was  originally  complete.  I  would,  there- 
fore, for  the  fake  of  metre,  read  : 

Try  many,  and  all  good  ;  ferve  truly,  never  &:c. 
It  may  be  here  obferved,  that  the  following  is  Chapman's  ver- 
^on  of  a  paflTage  in  the  14th  Odyjfey  of  Homer : 

"  for  I  neyer  fball 

"  Finde  fo  humane  a  royall  mayfter  more, 

"  Whatever  fea  I  feeke,  whatever  fliore."     Steevens. 

}  Richard  du  Champa  Shakfpeare  was  indebted  for  his  mo- 
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No  harm  by  it,  though  the  gods  hear,  I  hope 

[Jfide. 
They'll  pardon  it.     Say  you,  fir  ? 

Luc.  Thy  name  ? 

Imo.  Fidele.^ 

Luc.  Thou  dofi:  approve  thyfelf  the  very  fame  : 
Thy  name  well  fits  thy  faith  ;7  thy  faith,  thy  name. 
Wilt  take  thy  chance  with  me  ?  I  will  not  fay. 
Thou  fhalt  be  fo  well  mafter'd  ;  but,  be  fare, 
No  lefs  belov'd.     The  Roman  emperor's  letters,  . 
vSent  by  a  conful  to  me,  fhould  not  fooner 
Than  thine  own  Vv'orth  prefer  thee  :  Go  with  me. 

Imo.  I'll  follow,  fir.      But  firft,  an't  pleafe  the 
gods, 

tlern  names  (which  fometiraes  are  mixed  with  ancient  ones)  a& 
■well  as  his  anachronifms,  to  the  fafhionable  novels  of  his  time. 
In  a  colleftion  of  ftories,  entitled  A  Petite  Palace  of  Pettie 
his  Pleqfure,  1576,  J  find  the  following  circumftances  of  igno- 
rance and  abfurdity.  In  the  ftory  of  the  Horatii  and  the  Cnriatii, 
the  roaring  of  cannons  is  mentioned.  Cephaliis  and  Procris  are 
faid  to  be  of  the  court  of  Venice  ;  and  "  that  her  father  tvroughl 
fo  with  the  duke,  that  this  Cephahis  was  fen t  pofl  in  amlqffage 
to  the  Turke. — Eriphile,  after  the  death  of  her  hulband  Amphia- 
raus,  (the  Thehan  prophet)  calling  to  mind  the  afFe6lion  wherein 
Don  Infortunio  was  drowned  towards  her,"  &c.  Cannon-fliot 
is  found  in  Golding's  verfion  of  Ovid's  Metamorphofis,  B.  III. 

Steevens. 

This  abfurdity  was  not  confined  to  novels.  Tn  Lodge's  JVounds 
<f  Ciuiil  IVar,  ISQA,  one  of  the  direftions  is,  "  Enter  Lucius 
Fauoriinis,  Paufanias,  with  Pedro  a  Frenchman,"  who  fpeaks 
broken  Englifli  5  the  earlieft  dramatick  fpeciraen  of  this  fort  of 
jargon  now  extant.     Ritson. 

*  Fidele.']  Old  copy — Fidele,  fir ;  but  for  the  fake  of  metre 
I  have  omitted  this  ufelefs  word  of  addrefs,  which  has  already 
occurred  in  the  fame  line.     Steevens. 

'  Thy  name  well  fts  thy  faith  ;']  A  fimilar  thought  has  been 
already  met  with  in  King  Henry  V.  where  Piftol  having  an- 
nounced his  name,  the  King  replies  :  "  It  forts  well  with  your 
iiercenefs."     Steevens. 
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I'll  hide  my  mafler  from  the  flies,  as  deep 
As  thefe  poor  pickaxes  ^  can  dig :  and  when 
With  wild  wood-leaves  and  weeds  I  have  ftrew'd  his 

grave. 
And  on  it  faid  a  century  of  prayers, 
Such  as  I  can,  twice  o'er,  I'll  weep,  and  figh ; 
And,  leaving  fo  his  fervice,  follow  you. 
So  pleafe  you  entertain  me.^ 

Luc.  Ay,  good  youth ; 

And  rather  father  thee,  than  mafter  thee. — 
My  friends. 

The  boy  hath  taught  us  manly  duties :  Let  us 
Find  out  the  prettied  daizied  plot  we  can. 
And  make  him  with  our  pikes  and  partifans 
A  grave  :^  Come,  arm  him.- — Boy,  he  is  preferred 
By  thee  to  us ;  and  he  fhall  be  interr'd. 
As  foldiers  can.     Be  cheerful ;  wipe  thine  eyes : 
Some  falls  are  means  the  happier  to  arife.   [Exeunt. 


*  —  thefe  poor  pickaxes  — ]  Meaning  her  fingers. 

Johnson. 

'  So  pleafe  you  entertain  me.']  i.  e.  hire  me  ;  receive  me  unto 
your  fervice.  See  Vol.  V.  p.  42,  n,  6  j  and  Vol.  XVI.  p.  177 , 
n.  3.     Malone. 

^  And  make  hi?n  with  our  pikes  and  partifans 
A  grave  :]  Surely  the  Roman  troops  had  no  pioneers  among 
them ;  and  how  a  grave  could  be  made  with  fuch  inllruments  as 
are  here  fpecified,  our  poet  has  not  informed  us.  After  all,  a 
grave  is  not  made  ;  but  Cloten  is  found  lying  on  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  with  the  fuppofed  remains  of  Imogen.     Steevens. 

"        ■  ■  arm  hi7n.']  That  is.  Take  him  zip  in  your  arms. 

Hanmeji, 
So,  in  Fletcher's  Ttvo  Nolle  Kinfnien  :         * 

"  Arm  your  prize, 

"  I  know  you  will  not  lofe  her." 
The  prize  was  Emilia.     Steevens. 
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SCENE  III. 

A  Room  in  Cymbeline's  Palace.'^ 
JEnter  Cymbelihe,  Lords,  and  Visanio. 

Ctm.  Again ;  and  bring  me  word,  how  'tis  with 

her. 
A  fever  with  the  abfence  of  her  fon ; 
A  madnefs,  of  which  her  life's  in  danger  rV^Hea-" 

vens,  ;  .     J  . 

How  deeply  you  at  once  do  touch  me  !   Imogen, 
The  great  part  of  my  comfort,  gons  :  my  queeri 
Upon  a  defperate  bed  ;  and  in  a  time 
When  fearful  wars  point  at  me  ;  her  fon  gone, 
So  needful  for  this  prefent :  It  ftrikes  me,  paft 
The  hope  of  comfort. — But  for  thee,  fellow, 
Who  needs  muft  know  of  her  departure,  and 
Doft  feem  fo  ignorant,  we'll  enforce  it  from  thee 
By  a  fliarp  torture. 

Pis.  Sir,  my  life  is  yours, 

I  humbly  fet  it  at  your  will :  But,  for  my  miftrefSj 
I  nothing  know  where  (he  remains,  why  gone. 


^  — —  Cymbeline's  Palace.']  This  fcene  is  omitted  againft  all 
authority  by  Sir  T.  Hanmer.  It  is  indeed  of  no  great  ule  in  the 
progrefs  of  the  fable,  yet  it  makes-  a  regular  preparation  for  the 
next  Att.     Johnson. 

The  fad  is,  that  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  has  Inferted  this  fup- 
pofed  omidion  as  the  eighth  fcene  of  Aft  III,  The  fcene  which 
in  Dr.  Johnfon's  firtt  edition  is  the  eighth  of  Ad  III.  is  printed  in 
a  fmall  letter  under  it  in  Sir  T.  Hanmer's,  on  a  fuppofition  that 
it  was  fpurious.  In  this  impreHion  it  is  the  third  fcene  of 
Ad  IV.  and  tiiat  which  in  Dr.  Johnfon  is  the  eighth  fcene  of 
Ad  IV.  is  in  this  the  feventh  fcene,     St  sevens. 
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Nor  when  fhc  purpofes  return.     'Befeech  your  high- 

nefs, 
Hold  me  your  loyal  fervant. 

1  Lord.  Good,  my  liege, 

The  day  that  (he  was  milling,  he  was  here  : 
I  dare  be  bound  he's  true,  and  fhall  perform 
All  parts  of  his  fubjedion  loyally. 
For  Cloten, — 

There  want?  no  diligence  in  feeking  him. 
And  will,'^  no  doubt,  be  found. 

Cym.  The  time's  troublefome  : 

We'll  flip  you  for  a  feafon  ;  but  our  jealouly 

[To  PiSANIO, 

Does  yet  depend. 5 

1^  Lord.  So  pleafe  your  majefty. 


*  And  will,]    I  think  it  Ihould  be  read — And  he'll. 

Steevens. 

There  are  feveral  other  inftances  of  the  perfonal  pronoun  be- 
ing omitted  in  thefe  plays,  befide  the  prefent,  particularly  in 
King  Henry  Fill,  nor  is  Shakfpeare  the  only  writer  of  that  age 
that  takes  this  liberty.     So,  in  Stowe's  Chronicle,  p.  793,  edit, 

1631 :   "■ after  that  he  tooke  boat  at  Queen  Hith,  and  fo 

came  to  his  houfej  where  miffing  the  afore  named  counfellors^ 
fortified  his  houfe  with  full  purpofe  to  die  in  his  own  defence." 

Again,  in  the  Continuation  of  Hardyng's  Chronicle,  1543  : 
"  Then  when  they  heard  that  Henry  was  iafe  returned  into  Bri- 
tagne,  rejoyced  not  a  little." 

Again,  in  Anthony  Wood's  Diary,  ad  ann.  1052:  "  One  of 
thefe,  a  moft  handfome  virgin, — kneel'd  down  to  Thomas  Wood, 
with  tears  and  prayers  to  lave  her  life  :  and  being  ftrucken  with 
a  deep  remorfe,  tooke  her  under  his  arme,  went  with  her  out  of 
the  church,"   &c. 

See  alfo  King  Lear,  Adl  II.  fc.  iv.  note  on — "  Having  more 
man  than  wit  about  me,  drew.'"     Malone. 

^  our  jealoufy 

Does  yet  depend.)^  IVIy  fufpicion  is  yet  undetermined  ;  if  I 
do  not  condemn  you,  I  likewife  have  not  acquitted  you.  We 
now  fay,  the  caufe  is  depending.     Johnson, 
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The  Roman  legions,  all  from  Gallia  drawn. 
Are  landed  on  your  coaft ;  with  a  Supply 
Of  Roman  gentlemen,  by  the  fenate  fent. 

Cfm.  Now  for  the  counfel  of  myfon,and  queen! — 
I  am  amaz'd  with  matter.*^ 

1  Lord.  Good  my  liege. 

Your  preparation  can  affront  no  lefs 
Than  what  you  hear  of -.7    come  more,  for  more 

you're  ready ; 
The  want  is,  but  to  put  thofe  powers  in  motion, 
That  long  to  move. 

Ci'M.  I  thank  you :  Let's  withdraw  : 

And  meet  the  time,  as  it  feeks  us.     We  fear  not 
What  can  from  Italy  annoy  us ;  but 
We  grieve  at  chances  here. — Away.  \_Exeunt, 

Pis.  I  heard  no  letter  ^  from  my  mailer,  fince 
I  wrote  him,  Imogen  was  flain  :  'Tis  ftrange : 
Nor  hear  I  from  my  miftrefs,  who  did  promife 
To  yield  me  often  tidings ;  Neither  know  I 
What  is  betid  to  Cloten ;  but  remain 
Perplex'd  in  all.     The  heavens  ftill  muft  work  : 

*  /  avi  amaz'd  ivith  matter.']  i.  e.  confounded  by  a  variety  of 
bufinefs.     So,  in  King  John  : 

"  I  am  amaxd,  methinks,  andlofe  my  way, 
"  Among  the  thorns  and  dangers  of  this  world." 

Steevens. 
'  Your  preparation  can  affront    ^c]     Your  forces  are  able 
io  face  fuch  an  army  as  we  hear  the  enemy  will  bring  againft  us. 

Johnson. 
See  p.  608,  n.  6.     Malone. 

*  I  heard  no  letter — ]  I  fuppofe  we  fliould  read  with  Sir  T. 
Hanmer  : 

I've  had  no  letter ,     Steevens. 

Perhaps  letter  here  means,  not  an  epiftle,  but  the  elemental 
part  of  a  fyllable.  This  might  have  been  a  phrafe  in  Shakfpeare's 
time.     We  yet  fay — I  have  not  heard  :x  fyllable  from  him. 

Malo^:e. 
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Wherein  I  am  falfe,  I  am  honeft ;  not  true,  to  be 

true.9 
Thefe  prefent  wars  fliall  find  I  love  my  country, 
Even  to  the  note  o'the  king,^  or  I'll  fall  in  them. 
All  other  doubts,  by  time  let  them  be  clear'd : 
Fortune  brings  in  fome  boats,  that  are  not  fteer'd. 


SCENE  IV. 

Before  the  Cave. 
Enter  Bel ARivs,  Guiderius,  a/zrf  Arviragus. 

Guj.  The  noife  is  round  about  us. 

Bel.  Let  us  from  it. 

^RF.  What  pleafure,  fir,  find  we-^  in  life,    to 
lock  it 
From  acSlion  and  adventure  ? 

Gm.  Nay,  what  hope 

Have  we  in  hiding  us  ?  this  way,  the  Romans 
Muft  or  for  Britons  flay  us ;  or  receive  us 
For  barbarous  and  unnatural  revolts  ^ 
During  their  ufe,  and  flay  us  after. 


•  ■  not  true,  to  be  true.']  The  uncommon  ronghnefs  of 
this  line  perfuades  rae  that  the  words — to  be,  are  an  interpolation, 
whichj  to  prevent  an  ellipl^s,  has  dellroyed  the  meafare, 

Steevens. 

'^  to  the  nofe  o'the  king,']  I  will  fo  diftinguith  myfelf,  the 

king  fhall  remark  my  valour,     Johnson. 

*  -Jind  we — ]  Old  copy —  we  find.  Corre6led  by  the 
editor  of  the  fecond  folio.     Malone. 

3  — — revolts — ]  i.e.  revolters.     ?)0,m  King  John: 

"  Lead  me  to  the  revolts  of  England  here."   Steevens. 

Vol.  XVIII.  .     Qq 
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Bel.  Sons, 

We'll  higher  to  the  mountains ;  there  fecure  us. 
To  the  king's  party  there's  no  going  :  newnefs 
Of  Cloten's  death  (we  being  not  known,  not  muf-' 

ter'd 
Among  the  bands)  may  drive  us  to  a  render 
Where  we  have  liv'd  ;'^  and  fo  extort  from  us 
That  which  we've  done,  whofe  anfwer  5  would  be 

death 
Drawn  on  with  torture. 

Gui.  This  is,  fir,  a  doubt^ 

In  fuch  a  time,  nothing  becoming  you, 
Nor  fatisfying  us. 

Ar  v.  It  is  not  likely, 

That  when  they  hear  the  Roman  horfes^  neigh. 
Behold  their  quarter'd  fires,'  have  both  their  eyes 
And  ears  fo  cloy'd  importantly  as  now. 


a  render 


Where  we  have  livd  ;]  An  account  of  our  place  of  abode. 
This  dialogue  is  a  juft  reprefentation  of  the  fuperfluous  caution  of 
3n  old  man.     Johnson. 

Render  is  ufed  in  a  finoilar  fenfe  in  Timon  of  Athens,  A  A  V  : 
"  And  fends  us  forth  to  make  their  forrow'd  render.'" 

Steevens. 
So,  again,  in  this  play  : 

"  My  boon  is,  that  this  gentleman  may  render, 
"  Of  whom  he  had  this  ring."     Malone. 

whofe  anfwer — ]     The  retaliation  of  the  death   of 


Cloten  would  be  death,  Sec.     Johnson. 

*  -- — the  Roman  horfes — ]  Old  copy — their  Roman.  This 
is  one  of  the  many  corruptions  into  which  the  tranfcriber  was 
led  by  his  ear.     The  correftion  was  made  by  Mr,  Rowe. 

Malone. 

'  iheir  quarter'd  Jiresfl  Their  fires  regularly  difpofed. 

Johnson. 

Qiiarferd  Jires  I  believe,  means  no  more  than^re,y  in  the  re- 
Jpetiive  quarters  of  the  Roman  army.    Steevens. 
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That  they  will  wafle  their  time  upon  our  note. 
To  know  from  whence  we  are. 

Bel.  O,  I  am  known 

Of  many  in  the  army  :  many  years. 
Though  Cloten  then  but  young,  you  fee,  not  wore 

him 
From  my  remembrance.     And,  befides,    the  king 
Hath  not  deferv'd  my  fervice,  nor  your  loves  ; 
Who  find  in  my  exile  the  want  of  breeding. 
The  certainty  of  this  hard  life  ;^  aye  hopelefs 
To  have  the  courtefy  your  cradle  promis'd. 
But  to  be  flill  hot  fummer's  tanlings,  and 
The  fhrinking  flaves  of  winter. 

Gm.  Than  be  fo, 

Better  to  ceafe  to  be.     Pray,  fir,  to  the  army  : 
I  and  my  brother  are  not  known  ;  yourfelf, 
So  out  of  thought,  and  thereto  fo  o'ergrown,^ 
Cannot  be  queftion'd. 

Ar  v.  By  this  fun  that  fhines, 

I'll  thither :  What  thing  is  it,  that  I  never 
Did  fee  man  die  ?  fcarce  ever  look'd  on  blood. 
But  that  of  coward  hares,  hot  goats,  and  venifon  ? 
Never  befirid  a  horfe,  fave  one,   that  had 
A  rider  like  myfelf,  who  ne'er  wore  rowel 
Nor  iron  on  his  heel  ?  I  am  afham'd 
To  look  upon  the  holy  fun,  to  have 
The  benefit  of  his  blefs'd  beams,  remaining 
So  long  a  poor  unknown. 

Gm.  By  heavens,  I'll  go : 

*  The  certainty  of  this  hard  life  j]     That  is,  the  certain  con- 
fequence  of  this  hard  life.     Malone. 

'  ——  o'er  grown,']  Thus,  Spenfer  : 

"  ' o'er  grown  with  old  decay, 

*'  And  hid  in  darknefs  that  none  could  behold 
*'  The  hue  thereof."    Steevens. 
Qq2 
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If  you  will  blefs  me,  fir,  and  give  me  leave, 
I'll  take  the  better  care  ;  but  if  you  will  not. 
The  hazard  therefore  due  fall  on  me,  by 
The  hands  of  Romans ! 

^Rv.  So  fay  I ;  Amen. 

Bel.  No  reafon  I,  fince  on  your  lives  you  fet 
So  flight  a  valuation,  fnould  referve 
My  crack'd  one  to  more  care.    Have  with  you,  boys  : 
If  in  your  country  wars  you  chance  to  die. 
That  is  my  bed  too,  lads,  and  there  I'll  lie  : 
Lead,   lead. — The  time  feems  long ;    their  blood 
thinks  fcorn,  [j4Jide. 

Till  it  fly  out,  and  (how  them  princes  born. 

\  Exeunt, 


ACT  V.     SCENE  \. 

A  Field  hetiveen  the  Britilli  and  Roman  Camps. 

Enter  Posthumus,  ^vith  a  bloody  Handkerchiefs 

Post.  Yea,   bloody  cloth,^  I'll  keep  thee ;    for  I 

wifh'd  3 
Thou  fhould'ft  be  colour'd  thus.  You  married  ones, 

^  bloody  handkerchief.']     The  bloody  token  of  Imogen's 

death,  which  Pifanio  in  the  foregoing  Aft  determined  to  fend. 

Johnson. 

'  Yea,  bloody  cloth,  Src]  This  is  a  foliloquy  of  nature,  ut- 
tered when  the  effervefcence  of  a  mind  agitated  and  perturbed, 
fpontaneoufly  and  inadvertently  difcharges  itfelf  in  words.  The 
fpeech  throughout  all  its  tenor,  if  the  laft  conceit  be  excepted, 
feems  to  iflTue  warm  from  the  heart.  He  firft  condemns  his  own 
violence  J  then  tries  to  dilburden  himfelf  by  imputing  part  of  the 
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If  each  of  you  would  take  this  courfe,  how  many 
Muft  murder  wives  much  better  than  themfelves. 
For  wrying  but  a  little  ?4— O,  Pifanio  ! 
Every  good  fervant  does  not  all  commands : 
No  bond,  but  to  do  juft  ones. — Gods  !  if  you 
Should  have  ta'en  vengeance  on  my  faults,  I  never 
Had  liv'd  to  put  on  5  this  :  fo  had  you  faved 

crime  to  Pifanio;  he  next  fooths  his  mind  to  an  artificial  and  mo- 
mentary tranquillity,  by  trying  to  think  that  he  has  been  only  an 
inftrument  of  the  gods  for  the  happinefs  of  Imogen,  He  is  now 
grown  reafonable  enough  to  determine,  that  having  done  fo 
Jtiuch  evil,  he  will  do  no  more;  that  he  will  not  fight  againft  the 
country  which  he  has  already  injured ;  but  as  life  is  not 
longer  fupportable,  he  will  die  in  a  juft  caufe,  and  die  with  the 
obfcurity  of  a  man  who  does  not  think  himfelf  worthy  to  be  re- 
membered.    Johnson. 

^  /  tuijlid — ]     The  old  copy  reads — /  am  wiJJi'd. 

Steevens. 
The  correction  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope.     Malone, 

*  For  wrying  but  a  little?']  This  uncommon  verb  is  likewife 
ufed  by  Stanyhurll  in  the  third  book  of  the  tranflation  of  Virgil, 
1582: 

"  the  mayfterszi'r]/e  their  veflels." 

Again,  in  Sidney's  Arcadia,  Lib.  I.  edit.  1633,  p.  6j  :  "  —  that 
froni  the  right  line  of  vertueare  wryed  to  thefe  crooked  Ihifts." 
Again,  in  Daniel's  Cleopatra,  1599: 

" in  her  finking  down  Ihe  ivrycs 

"  The  diadem ."     Steevens. 

The  following  paffage  in  Troilus  and  Creffida,  may  help  to  ex- 
plain the  word — encounter.     In  Vol.  XV.  p.  407,  tJlyifes  fays  : 
"  O,  thefe  encounterers  fo  glib  of  tongue 
"  That  give  accoJUng  welcome  ere  it  come." 
Accojiing  is  furcly  the  true  reading  ;  and  I  am  flill  inclined  to 
read Jiraycd  inftead  of  Jiained.     So,  in  CymheLine  : 

"  — , how  many 

"■  Muft  murder  wives  much  better  than  themfelves, 
"  For  wrying  but  a  little."     M.  Mason. 

'  to  put  on  — ]  Is  to  incite  to  injtigate.     Johnson, 

So,  in  AlacLeth  : 

"  the  powers  above 

*'  P«^' on  their  inftruments."     Steevens, 

Qq3 
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The  noble  Imogen  to  repent ;  and  ftruck 

Me  wretch,  more  worth  your  vengeance.  But,  alack. 

You  fnatch  fome  hence  for  little  faults ;  that's  love. 

To  have  them  fall  no  more  :  you  fome  permit 

To  fecond  ills  with  ills,  each  elder  worfe  ;^ 

And  make  them  dread  it  to  the  doer's  thrift.^ 


^  •  each  elder  worfe;']     For  this   reading  all  the  later 

editors  have  contentedly  taken, 

each  worfe  than  other  ; 

without  enquiries  whence  they  have  received  it.  Yet  they 
knew,  or  might  know,  that  it  has  no  authority.  The  original 
copy  reads  : 

— —  each  elder  worfe  > 
The  laft  deed  is  certainly  not  the  oldeft,  but  Shakfpeare  calls  the 
deed  of  an  elder  man  an  elder  deed.     Johnson. 


each  elder  worfe;]    i.e.  where  corruptions  are,   they 

grow  with  years,  and  the  oldeft  finner  is  the  greatell:.  Yon, 
Gods,  permit  fome  to  proceed  in  iniquity,  and  the  older  fuch  are, 
the  more  their  crime,    Tollet. 

I  believe  our  author  muft  anfwer  for  this  inaccuracy,  and  that 
he  inadvertently  conlidered  the  latter  evil  deed  as  the  elder  j 
having  probably  fome  general  notion  in  his  mind  of  a  quantity 
of  evil  commencing  with  our  firft  parents,  and  gradually  ac- 
cumulating in  procefs  of  time  by  a  repetition  of  crimes. 

Malone. 

'  A?id  viake  them  dread  it  to  the  doers'  thrift.']  The  divinity 
fchools  have  not  furnilhed  jufter  obfervations  on  the  conduct  of 
Providence,  than  Pollhumus  gives  us  here  in  his  private  reflec- 
tions. You  gods,  fays  he,  a&.  in  a  difl^erent  manner  with  your 
different  creatures  : 

"  You  fnatch  fome  hence  for  little  faults  ;  that's  love, 

"  To  have  them  fall  no  more  : — ." 
Others,  fays  our  poet,  you  permit  to  live  on,  to  multiply  and  in- 
creafe  in  crimes : 

"  And  make  them  dread  it,  to  the  doers'  thrift." 
Here  is  a  relative  without  an  antecedent  fubftantive ;  which  is  a 
breach  of  grammar.     We  muft  certainly  read  : 

And  make  them  dreaded,  to  the  doers  thrift. 
i.  e.  others  you  permit  to  aggravate  one  crime  with  more  j  which 
enormities  not  only  make  them  revered  and  dreaded,  but  turn  in 
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But  Imogen  Is  your  own :  Do  your  befl:  wills. 


other  kinds  to  their  advantage.      Dignity,    refpe6t,  and  profit, 
accrue  to  them  from  crimes  committed  with  impunity. 

Theobald. 

This  emendation  is  followed  by  Sir  T.  Hanmer.  Dr.  Warbur- 
ton  reads,  I  know  not  whether  by  the  printer's  negligence  : 

^/id  make  them  dread  to  the  doers'  thrift. 
There  feems  to  be  no  very  fatisfaftory  fenfe  yet  offered.     I  read, 
but  with  hefitation, — 

And  make  them  deeded,  to  the  doers'  thrift. 
The  word  deeded  I  know  not  indeed  where  to  find  3  but  Shak- 
fpeare  has,  in  another  fenfe,  imdeedcd  in  Macbeth  : 

" my  fword 

"  I  fheath  again  undeeded" 
i  will  try  again,  and  read  thus  : 

^  others  you  permit 

To  fecond  ills  tvilh  ills,  each  other  zvorfe, 

And  make  them  trade  it,  to  the  doers'  thrift. 
Trade  and  thrift  correfpond.     Our  author  plays  with  trade,  as 
it  fignifies  a  lucrative  vocation,  or  a  frequent  pradice.     So  Ifa- 
bella  fays  : 

"■  Thy  fin's,  not  accidental,  hut  z  trade."     Johnson. 

However  ungrammatical,  I  believe  the  old  reading  is  the  true 
one.  To  make  them  dread  it  is  to  make  them  perfevere  in  the 
rommifjion  of  dreadful  atiions.  Dr.  Johnfon  has  obferved  on  a 
paffage  in  Hamlet,  that  Pope  and  Rowe  have  not  refufed  this 
mode  of  fpeaking  : — "  To  finner  it,  or  faint  it," — and  "  to  coy 
it."     Steevens. 

Mr.  Steevens's  interpretation  appears  to  me  inadmifl!ible. 

Malone. 

There  is  a  meaning  to  be  extrafted  from  ihefe  words  as  they 
now  fl:and,  and  in  my  opinion  not  a  bad  one  : — "  Some  you 
fnatch  from  hence  for  little  faults  ;  others  you  fuffer  to  heap  ills 
on  ills,  and  afterwards  make  them  dread  their  having  done  fo, 
to  the  eternal  welfare  of  the  doers." 

The  whole  fpeech  is  in  a  religious  ftrain. — Thrift  fignifies  a 
fiate  of  profperity.  It  is  not  the  commifl^on  of  the  crimes  that 
is  fuppofed  to  be  for  the  doer's  thrift,  but  his  dreading  them  after- 
wards, and  of  courfe  repenting,  which  enfures  his  falvation. — 
The  fame  fentiment  occurs  in  The   Falfe  One,  though  not  fo 

Qq4 
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And  make  me  blefs'd  to  obey  !^ — I  am  brought  hi- 
ther 
Among  the  Italian  gentry,  and  to  fight 
Againft  my  lady's  kingdom  :  'Tis  enough 
That,  Britain,  I  have  kill'd  thy  miflrefs ;  peace  ! 
ril  give  no  wound  to  thee.     Therefore,  good  hea- 
vens. 
Hear  patiently  my  purpofe  :  FII  difrobe  me 
Of  thefe  Italian  weeds,  and  fuit  myfelf 
As  does  a  Briton  peafant :  fo  I'll  fight 
Againfl  the  part  I  come  with  ;  fo  I'll  die 
For  thee,  O  Imogen,  even  for  whom  my  life 
Is,  every  breath,  a  death :  and  thus,  unknown, 
Pitied  nor  hated,  to  the  face  of  peril 
Myfelf  I'll  dedicate.     Let  me  make  men  know 
More  valour  in  me,  than  my  habits  (how. 
Gods,  put  the  ftrength  o'the  Leonati  in  me  ! 
To  fhame  the  guife  o'the  world,  I  will  begin 
The  fafhion,  lefs  without,  and  more  within. 

[Exif, 

ferloufly  Introduced,  where  the  Soldier,  fpeaking  of  the  contri- 
tion of  Septimius,  who  murdered  Pompey,  fays,  "  he  was  happy 
he  was  a  rafcal,  to  come  to  this."     M.  Mason. 

"  Do  your  beft  wills. 

And  make  me  blefs'd  to  oley  .']  So  the  copies.    It  was  more 
in  the  manner  of  our  author  to  have  written : 
•         Do  your  blefs'd  wills, 
And  make  me  blefs'd  i'  obey !    Johnson. 
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SCENE   IL 

The  fame. 

Enter  at  one  Side,  Lucius,  Iachimo,  aiid  the 
Roman  Army  ;  at  the  other  Side,  the  Britifh  Army ; 
Leonatus  PosTHUMUsyb//ozf;mg-  it,  like  a  poor 
Soldier.  Ihey  march  over,  and  go  out.  Alarums. 
Then  enter  again  in  Jkirmijh,  Iachimo  aiid 
PosTHUMUS  :  he  vanquijheth  and  difarmeth 
Iachimo,  and  then  leaves  him. 

Iach.  The  heavinefs  and  guilt  within  my  bofom 
Takes  off  my  manhood  :  I  have  belied  a  lady, 
The  princefs  of  this  country,  and  the  air  on't 
Revengingly  enfeebles  me  ;  Or  could  this  carl,^ 
A  very  drudge  of  nature's,  have  fubdu'd  me. 
In  my  profeffion  ?  Knighthoods  and  honours,  borne 
As  I  wear  mine,  are  titles  but  of  fcorn. 
If  that  thy  gentry,  Britain,  go  before 
This  lout,  as  he  exceeds  our  lords,  the  odds 
Is,  that  we  fcarce  are  men,  and  you  are  gods. 

lExit. 


*  ■  this  carl,]    Carl  or  churl  (ceojj.  Sax.)  is  a  clown  or 

hufbandman.     Ritson. 

Verftegan  fays  ceorle,  now  written  churle,  was  anciently  un- 
derftood  for  a  Jiurdy  fetlow.     Reed. 

Carle  is  ufed  by  our  old  writers  in  oppofition  to  a  gentleman. 
See  the  poem  of  Johi  the  Reeve.     Pekcy. 

Carlot  is  a  word  of  the  fame  fignification,  and  occurs  in  our 
author's  As  you  like  it.  Again,  in  an  ancient  Interlude,  or  Mo- 
rality, printed  by  Raftell,  without  title  or  date : 

*'  A  carlys  fonne,  brought  up  oi  noughf?' 
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The  Battle  continues  ;  Me  Britons ^Ty ;  Cymbeline 
is  taken  I  then  enter,  to  his  rej'cue,  Belarius, 
GuiDERius,  and  Arviragus. 

Bel.  Stand,  ftand  !  We  have  the  advantage  of 
the  ground ; 
The  lane  is  guarded  :  nothing  routs  us,  but 
The  villainy  of  our  fears. 

Gui.  Ar  V,  Stand;,  ftand^  and  fight  \ 


Enter  Posthumus,  and  feconds  the  Britons :  They 
refcue  Cymbeline,  and  exeunt.  Then,  enter 
Lucius,  Iachimo,  and  Imogen, 

Luc.  Away,  boy,  from  the  troops,  and  fave  thy- 
felf: 
For  friends  kill  friends,  and  the  diforder's  fuch 
As  war  were  hood-wink'd. 

Iach.  'Tis  their  freih  fupplies. 

Luc.  It  is  a  day  turn'd  ftrangely  :  Or  betimes 
Let's  re-enforce,  or  fly.  [Exeunt, 


The  thought  feems  to  have  been  imitated  in  Philajler  : 

"  The  gods  take  part  againft  me  ;  could  this  boor 
*'  Have  held  me  thus  elfe  ?'*    Steevens. 
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SCENE  III. 

Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Enter  Posthumus  and  a  Britifh  Lord. 

Lord.  Cam'ft  thou  from  where  they  made  the 
fland  ? 

Post.  I  did : 

Though  you,  it  feems,  come  from  the  fliers. 

Lord.  I  did. 

Post.  No  blame  be  to  you,  fir ;  for  all  was  loft. 
But  that  the  heavens  fought :'  The  king  himfelf 
Of  his  wings  deftitute,^  the  army  broken, 
And  but  the  backs  of  Britons  feen,  all  flying 
Through  a  flrait  lane  ;  the  enemy  fall-hearted, 
Lolling  the  tongue  with  flaughtering,  having  work 
More  plentiful  than  tools  to  do't,  fl:ruck  down 
Some  mortally,  fome  flightly  touch'd,  fome  falling 
Merely  through  fear;  that  the  flrait  pafs  was  damm'd 
With  dead  men,  hurt  behind,  and  cowards  living 
To  die  with  lengthen'd  fliame. 

Lord.  Where  was  this  lane  ? 


'  But  that  the  heavens  fought:']  So,  in  Judges,  v.  20: 
*'  They  fought  from  heaven  :  the  ftars  in  their  courfes  fought 
againft  Sifera."     Steevens. 

^  The  king  himfelf 

(yhis  wings  deftitute,]  "  The  Danes  rufhed  forth  with  fuch 
violence  upon  their  adverlaries,  that  firfl  the  right,  and  then  after 
the  left  wing  of  the  Scots,  was  confl:reined  to  retire  and  flee 
back. — Haie  beholding  the  king,  with  the  moft  part  of  the 
nobles,  fighting  with  great  valiancie  in  the  middle  ward,  now 
dejiitute  of  the  wings/'  Sec.     HolinlLed.     See  the  next  note. 

Maloxb. 
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Post.  Clofe  by  the  battle,    ditch'dj    and  waird 
with  turf ; 3 
Which  gave  advantage  to  an  ancient  foldier,— - 
An  honeft  one,  I  warrant ;  who  deferv'd 
So  long  a  breeding,  as  his  white  beard  came  to, 
In  doing  this  for  his  country  ; — athwart  the  lane. 
He,  with  two  ftriplings,  (lads  more  like  to  run 
The  country  bafe,-^  than  to  commit  fuch  flaughter  ;- 
With  faces  fit  for  malks,  or  rather  fairer 
Than  thofe  for  prefervation  cas'd,  or  fhame,)5 
Made  good  the  paHage ;  cry'd  to  thofe  that  fled. 


'  Clofe  ly  the  battle,  &:c.]  The  flopping  of  the  Roman  army 
by  three  perfons,  is  an  allufion  to  the  ftoty  of  the  Hays,  as  re- 
lated by  Holinllied  in  his  Hlftory  of  Scoiland,  p.  155  :  "  There 
was  neere  to  the  place  of  the  battel,  a  long  lane  fenfed  on  the 
fides  with  ditches  and  walles  rriade  of  turfe,  through  the  which 
the  Scots  which  fled  were  beaten  downe  by  the  enemies  on 
beapes. 

"  Here  Hale  with  his  fonnes  fuppofing  they  might  beft  Hale 
the  flight,  placed  themfelves  overthwart  the  lane,  beat  them 
backe  whom  they  meet  fleeing,  and  fpared  neither  friend  nor  fo  ; 
but  downe  they  went  all  fuch  as  came  within  their  reach,  where- 
with divers  bardie  perfonages  cried  unto  their  fellowes  to  i*etiii"ne 
bf.cke  unto  the  battell,"  &c. 

It  appears  from  Peck's  New  Memoirs,  &c.  Article  88,  that 
Milton  intended  to  have  written  a  play  on  this  fabjeft. 

MUSGRAVE. 

*  The  coinitry  bafe,]  i.  e.  a  ruftick  game  called  prlfon-hars, 
v\xigar\y  pri/on-baje.     So,  in  the  tragedy  of  Hq^/wa 72,  l632  : 

"  ril  run  a  little  courfc 

"  At  bafe,  or  barley-brake ," 

Again,  in  The  yintipodcs,   ld38  : 

"  my  men  can  run  at  bafe." 

Again,  in  the  30th  Song  of  Drayton's  PoJyolbion  : 

"  At  hood-wink,  barley-brake,  at  tick,  or  prifon-bqfe." 
Again,  in  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen,  Book  V.  ch.  viii  : 

"  So  ran  they  all  as  they  had  been  at  bace."    Steevens. 

See  Vol.  IV,  p.  192,  n.  2.     Malone. 

^  . for  prefervation  cas'd,  or  ibame.)!   Shame  for  modefty. 

Warburton. 
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Our  Britain's  harts  die  Jiyingy  not  our  men  : 

To  darknefsjleet,  fouls  thatjly  backwards  !  Stand ; 

Or  lue  are  Romans,  and  will  give  you  that 

Like  beajlsy  ivhichyou  Jliun  beaftly  ;   and  may  fave. 

But  to  look  back  in  frown :  fland,  ftand, — Thefe 

three, 
Tkree  thoufand  confident,  in  a6l  as  many, 
(For  three  performers  are  the  file,  when  all 
The  reft  do  nothing,)  with  this  word,  fiand,  fiand, 
Accommodated  by  the  place,  more  charming, 
With  their  own  noblenefs,  (which  could  have  turn'd 
A  diftafF  to  a  lance,)  gilded  pale  looks. 
Part,  fhame,  part,  fpirit  renew'd;  that  ferns,  turned 

coward 
But  by  example  (O,  a  fin  In  war, 
Damn'd  in  the  firft  beginners  !)  'gan  to  look 
The  way  that  they  did,  and  to  grin  like  lions 
Upon  the  pikes  o'tlie  hunters.     Then  began 
A  ftpp  i'the  chafer,  a  retire;  anon, 
A  rout,  confufion  thick  :  Forthwith,  they  fly 
Chickens,  the  way  which  they  ftoop'd  eagles;  flaves, 
The   ftrides  they  vi6lors   made :  ^    And  now    our 

cowards 
(Like  fragments  in  hard  voyages,)  became 
The  life  o'the  need  ;^  having  found  the  back-door 

open 

*  ■         they  viSlors  made  ;]  The  old  copy  has — the  vigors  &c. 
The  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Theobald.     Malone. 

'  became 

The  life  o'the  need -,1  i,  e.  that  Aaye  become  the  life,  &c. 
Shakfpeare  fhould  have  written  become,  but  there  is,  I  believe, 
no  corruption.  In  his  134th  Sonnet,  he  perhaps  again  ufes  came 
as  a  participle : 

"  The  ftatute  of  thy  beauty  thou  wilt  take, 

*'  T^hou  ufurer,  that  put'ft  forth  all  to  ufe, 

"^  And  fue  a  friend,  came  debtor  for  thy  fake." 
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Of  the  unguarded  hearts,  Heavens,  how  they  wound ! 
Some,    flain  before ;    fome,    dying ;    fome,    their 

friends 
O'er-borne  i'the  former  wave :  ten,  chac'd  by  one. 
Are  now  each  one  the  flaughter-man  of  twenty: 
Thofe,  that  would  die  or  ere  refift,  are  grown 
The  mortal  bugs  ^  o'the  field. 

Lord.  This  was  ftrange  chance  : 

A  narrow  lane  !   an  old  man,  and  two  boys  ! 

Post.  Nay,  do  not  wonder  at  it  :9  You  are  made 
Rather  to  wonder  at  the  things  you  hear. 
Than  to  work  any.     Will  you  rhyme  upon't, 
And  vent  it  for  a  mockery  ?  Here  is  one : 
Two  hoys,  an  old  man  tivice  a  hoy,  a  lane, 
Frefervd  the  Britons,  ivas  the  Romans''  hane. 

Lord,  Nay,  be  not  angry,  fir. 

Post.  'Lack,  to  what  end  ? 

Who  dares  not  fiand  his  foe,  I'll  be  his  friend : 
For  if  he'll  do,  as  he  is  made  to  do, 
I  know,  he'll  quickly  fly  my  friendfhip  too. 
You  have  put  me  into  rhyme. 

Lord.  Farewell ;  you  are  angry. 

[Exit. 

Became,  however,  in  the  text  may  be  a  verb.     If  this  wag 
intended,  the  parenthefis  fhould  be  removed.     Ma  lone. 

^  bugs — ]  Terrors.     Johnson. 

So;,  in  The  Firjl  Part  of  Jeronirno,  l605  : 

"  Where  nought  but  furies,  bugs,  and  tortures  dwell." 
Again,  in  The  Battle  of  Alcazar,  1594: 
"  Is  Amurath  Bafla  fuch  a  lug, 
"That  he  is  mark'd  to  do  this  doughty  deed  ?" 

Steevens. 
See  Vol.  XIV.  p.  1 80,  n.  3.     Malone. 
°  Nay,  do  not  wonder  at  it ;]     Pofthumus  firft  bids  him  not 
wonder,  then  tells  him  in  another  mode  of  reproach,  that  won- 
der is  all  that  he  was  made  for.    Johnson. 
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Post.  Still  going? — ^This  is  a  lord!'     O  noble 

mifery  ! 
To  be  i'the  field,  and  afk,  what  news,  of  me  ! 
To-day,  how  many  would  have  given  their  honours 
To  have  fav'd  their  carcaiTes  ?  took  heel  to  do't. 
And  yet  died  too  ?  I,  in  mine  own  woe  charm'd,^ 
Could  not  find  death,  where  I  did  hear  him  groan  ; 
Nor  feel  him,  where  he  flruck :    Being  an  ugly 

monfler, 
'Tis  flrange,  he  hides  him  in  frefh  cups,  foft  beds, 
Sweet  words  ;  or  hath  more  minifters  than  we 
That  draw  his  knives  i'the  war. — Well,  I  will  find 

him : 
For  being  now  a  favourer  to  the  Roman,3 

*  This  is  a  lord  /]  Read  : — This  a  lord !    Rixsoisr. 

*  /,  in  mine  own  woe  char?n'd,~\  Alluding  to  the  common 

fuperftition  of  charms  being  powerful  enough  to  keep  men  un- 
hurt in  battle.  It  was  derived  from  our  Saxon  anceftors,  and  fo 
is  common  to  us  with  the  Germans,  who  are  above  all  other 
people  given  to  this  fuperftition  ;  which  made  Erafmus,  where, 
in  his  Maries  Encomium,  he  gives  to  each  nation  its  proper  cha- 
ra6teriftick,  fay,  "  Germani  corporum  proceritate  &  magise  cog- 
nitione  libi  placent."     And  Prior,  in  his  Alma  : 

"  North  Britons  hence  have  fecond  Jight ; 
"  And  Germans  free  from  gun-Jliot  fight" 

AVarburton. 
5ee  Vol.  X.  p.  289,  "•  ^-     So,  in  Drayton's  Nymphidia  : 
"  Their  feconds  minifter  an  oath 
"  Which  was  indifferent  to  them  both, 
"  That,  on  their  nightly  faith  and  troth, 

'*  No  magick  them  fupplied  ; 
"  And  fought  them  that  they  had  no  charms 
"  Wherewith  to  work  each  other's  harms, 
"  But  come  with  fimple  open  arms 
"  To  have  their  caufes  tried," 
Again,  in  Chapman's  verfion  of  the  tenth  Book  of  Homer's 
pd-ygey  : 

"  Enter  her  roof  j  for  thou'rt  to  all  proof  charm' d 
"  Againft  the  ill  day."     Steevens. 

?         •favourer  to  the  Roman,]   The  editions  before  Sir  Tho- 
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No  more  a  Briton,  I  have  re-fum'd  again 
The  part  I  came  in  :   Fight  I  will  no  more, 
But  yield  me  to  the  verieft  hind,  that  (hall 
Once  touch  my  fhoulder.     Great  the  flaughter  is 
Here  made  by  the  Roman  ;   great  the  anlwer  be  ♦ 
Britons  muft  take;   For  me,  my  ranfome's  death; 
On  either  lide  1  come  to  fpend  my  breath ; 
Which  neither  here  I'll  keep,  nor  bear  again. 
But  end  it  by  fome  means  for  Imogen. 

Enter  Ttvo  Britifh  Captains,  and  Soldiers. 

1  Cjp.  Great  Jupiter  be  prais'd  !   Lucius  is  ta- 

ken : 
'Tis  thought,  the  old  man  and  his  fons  were  angels. 

2  Cjp.  There  was  a  fourth  man,  in  a  filly  habit,5 
That  gave  the  afiront  with  them.^ 

mas  Hanmer's,  for  Eamaji  read  Briton  ;  and  Dr,  Warburton 
reads  Briton  ftill,     Johnson. 

•*  great  the  anfwer  be — ]     Anfwer,  as  once  in  this  play 

before,  is  retaliation.     Johnson. 

5  a  filly  haiit/]   Silly  is  Jimple  or  n/Jiick.     So,  in  King 

Lear : 

"■  twenty  Jilly  ducking  obfervants ." 

Stekvens. 
So,  in  the  novel  of  Boccace,  on  which  this  play  is  formed  : 
'-  The  fcrvant,  who  had  no  great  good  will  to  kill  her,  very 
cafily  grew  pitifull,  took  off  her  upper  garment,  and  gave  her  a 
poore  ragged  doublet,  aJiUy  chapperone,"  &:c.  The  Decameron, 
1620.     Malonk. 

^  That  gave  the  affront  u^ith  them.}  That  is,    that  turned 
their  faces  to  the  enemy.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Alchywiji : 

"  To  day  thou  fhalt  have  ingots,  and  to-morrow 
"  Give  lords  the  affront."     Steevens. 

To  affront,  Minflieu  explains  thus  in  his  DiBionary,  1617  : 
"  To  come  face  to  face.  v.  Encounter."     Affronlare,  Ital. 

Ma  LONE. 
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1  Cap.  So  'tis  reported  : 
But  none  of  them  can  be  found. — Stand  !?  who  is 

there  ? 

Post.  A  Roman ; 
Who  had  not  now  been  drooping  here,  if  feconds 
Had  anfwer'd  him. 

2  Cap.    *  Lay  hands  on  him ;  a  dog  ! 
A  leg  of  Rome  fhall  not  return  to  tell 

What  crows  have  peck'd  them  here  :  He  brags  his 

fervice 
As  if  he  were  of  note  :  bring  him  to  the  king. 


Enter  Cymbeline,^  attended  ;  Belarius,  Gui- 
DERius,  Arviragus,  Pisanio,  and  Roman 
Capthes.  The  Captains  prefent  Posthumus  to 
Cymbeline,  who  delivers  him  over  to  a  Gaoler  : 
after  ivhich,  all  go  out. 


7  — —  Stand  t]    I  would  willingly,    for  the  fake  of  metre, 
omit  this  ufelefs  word,  and  read  the  whole  palTage  thus  : 
But  none  of  them  can  be  found. — Who's  there  ? 

Poll.  A  Rojiian  ; — . 

Steevens. 
'  Enter  Cymbeline,  {5*0.]  This  is  the  only  inftance  in  thefc 
plays  of  the  bufinefs  of  the  fcene  being  entirely  performed  in 
dumb  fhow.  The  dire6tion  muft  have  proceeded  from  the  play- 
ers, as  it  is  perfedly  unnecefTary,  and  our  author  has  elfewbere 
[in  Hamlet]  exprefled  his  contempt  of  fuch  mummery. 

RlTSOX, 
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SCENE  IV. 
A  Prifon. 

Enter  PostIiumus,  and  Two  Gaolers. 

1  Gaol.  You  {hall  not  now  be  ftolen,^  you  have 

locks  upon  you ; 
So,  graze,  as  you  find  pafture. 

2  Gaol.  Ay,  or  a  ftomach. 

[Exeunt  Gaolers. 

Post.  Moft  welcome,  bondage  !  for  thou  art  3 
way, 
I  think,  to  liberty :  Yet  am  I  better 
Than  one  that's  lick  o'the  gout :  lince  he  had  fa- 
ther 
Groan  fo  in  perpetuity,  than  be  cur'd 
By  the  fure  phyfician,  death  ;  who  is  the  key 
To  unbar  thefe  locks.     My  confcience  1  thou  art 

fetter'd 
More  than  my  fhanks,  and  wrilts :  You  good  gods, 

give  me 
The  penitent  inflrument,  to  pick  that  bolt. 
Then,  free  for  ever  !  Is't  enough,  I  am  forry  ? 
So  children  temporal  fathers  do  appeafe  ; 
Gods  are  more  full  of  mercy.     Muft  I  repent  ? 
I  cannot  do  it  better  than  in  gyves, 
Defir'd,  more  than  conftrain'd  :  to  fatisfy, 
If  of  my  freedom  'tis  the  main  part,  take 

*•  You  JJiall  not  now  be  Jiolen,']  The  wit  of  the  Gaolor  alludes 
to  the  cullom  of  putting  a  lock  on  a  horfe's  leg,  when  he  is 
turned  to  pafture .     Johnson. 
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No  ftn(9:er  render  of  me,  than  my  all." 

I  know,  you  are  more  clement  than  vile  men. 

Who  of  their  broken  debtors  take  a  third, 

A  fixth,  a  tenth,  letting  them  thrive  again 

On  their  abatement ;  that's  not  my  defire : 

For  Imogen's  dear  life,  take  mine  ;  and  though 

'Tis  not  fo  dear,  yet  'tis  a  life ;  you  coin'd  it : 

'Tvveen  man  and  man,  they  weigh  not  every  ftamp  ; 

Though  light,  take  pieces  for  the  figure's  fake : 

You  rather  mine,  being  yours :  And  fo,  great  powers. 

If  you  will  take  this  audit,  take  this  life. 

And  cancel  thefe  cold  bonds. ^     O  Imogen  ! 

I'll  fpeak  to  thee  in  filence.  [^HeJIeepsi 

*  •  to  fatisfyy 

If  of  my  freedom  'tis  the  main  part,  take 
NoJiriSier  render  of  me,  than  viy  all.']  Pofthumus  queftions 
whether  contrition  be  fufficient  atonement  for  guilt.  Then,  to 
fatisfy  the  offetided  gods,  he  defires  them  to  take  no  more  than" 
his  prefent  all,  that  is,  his  life,  if  it  is  the  main  part,  the  chief 
point,  or  principal  condition  of  his  freedom,  i.  e.  of  his  freedom 
from  future  punifhment.  This  interpretation  appears  to  be  war- 
ranted by  the  former  part  of  the  fpeech.  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads  : 
I  doff  my  freedom, -.     Steevens. 

I  believe  Pofthumus  means  to  fay,  '''■  Since  for  my  crimes  I 
have  been  deprived  of  my  freedom,  and  fince  life  Itfelf  is  more 
valuable  than  freedom,  let  the  gods  take  my  life,  and  by  this  let 
heaven  be  appeafed,  how  fmall  foever  the  atonement  may  be." 
I  fufpeft,  however,  that  a  line  has  been  loft,  after  the  word 
fatisfy.  If  the  text  be  right,  to  fatisfy  means,  ly  way  of 
fatisfadiion.     Malone. 

^  -cold  bonds.']     This  equivocal  ufe  of  bonds  h  another 

inftance  of  our  author's  infelicity  in  pathetick  fpeeches. 

Johnson". 
An  allafion  to  the  fame  legal  Inftrument  has  more  than  onca 
debafed  the  imagery  of  Shakfpeare.     So,  in  Macbeth  : 
"  Cancel  and  tear  to  pieces  that  great  bond 
"  I'hat  keeps  me  pale."     Steevens. 
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Solemn  MufitkJ'  Enter,  as  an  yipparitwn,  Si6f- 
Lius  Leonatus,  Father  to  Posthumus,  an  old 
Man,  attired  like  a  tVarrior  ;  leading  iji  his  Hand 
ayi  ancient  Matron,  his  JVife,  and  Mother  to 
Posthumus,  iv'ith  Mujich  before  them.  Then, 
after  other  Mujick,  folio lu  the  Two  ijoung  Leonatij 
Brothers  to  Posthumus,  ivith  Wounds,  as  they 
died  in  the  Jfars.  They  circle  Posthumus 
round,  as  he  lies  Jleeping. 

Sicr.  No  more,  thou  tbunder-mafter,  Ihow 
Thy  fpite  on  mortal  flies  : 
With  Mars  fall  out,  with  Juno  chide. 
That  thy  adulteries 

Rates  arid  revenges. 

^  Solemn  mufich.  &c.]  Here  follow  a  vi/ion,  a  mafque,  afi(J. 
a  prophefy,  which  interrupt  the  fable  witliout  the  leaft  neceflity, 
and  unmeafurably  lengtlien  this  A6t.  I  think  it  plainly  foitted  irt 
afterwards  for  mere  flioWj  and  apparently  not  of  Shakfpeare. 

Pope. 

Every  reader  muft  be  of  the  fame  opinion.  The  fubfequent 
narratives  of  Pofthumus,  which  render  this  mafque,  &c.  unne- 
ceflary,  (or  perhaps  the  fcenical  dire6lions  fupplied  by  the  poet 
himfelf)  feem  to  have  excited  fome  manager  of  a  theatre  to  dif- 
grace  the  play  by  the  prefent  metrical  interpolation.  Shakfpeare, 
who  has  conduced  his  fifth  A.&.  with  fuch  matchlefs  ikill,  could 
never  have  designed  the  vilion  to  be  twice  defcribed  by  Pofthu- 
mus, had  this  contemptible  nonfenfe  been  previoufly  delivered  on 
the  ftage.  The  following  palfage  from  Dr.  Farmer's  EO'ay  will 
,fh.ow  tliat  it  was  no  unufual  thing  for  the  players  to  indulge 
themfelves  in  makingadditionsequally  unjuftifiable:— "  We  have 
a  futficient  inftance  of  the  liberties  taken  by  the  aftors,  in  an  old 
pamphlet  by  Nafli,  called  Lenten  Stuff'e,  with  the  Prayfe  of  the 
Red  Htiring,  4to.  l5Qg,  where  he  aflures  ns,  that  in  a  play  of 
his  called  The  IJle  of  Dogs,  foure  Acls,  without  his  confent,  or 
the  leaft  guefs  of  his  drift  orfcope,  were  fupplied  by  the  players." 

Steevens. 

In  a  note  on  Vol.  II.  (Article — Shakspeare,  Ford,  and 
JoNsoN,)  may  be  found  a  ftrong  confirmation  of  what  has  been 
here  fnggefted.     M alone. 
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Hath  my  poor  boy  done  aught  but  well, 

Whole  face  I  never  law  ? 
I  died,  whilfl  in  the  womb  he  ftay'd 

Attending  Nature's  law. 
Whofe  father  then  (as  men  report, 

Thou  orphans'  father  art,) 
Thou  fhould'it  have  been,  and  fliielded  hi.na 

From  this  earth-vexing  fraart. 

Moth.  Lucina  lent  not  me  lier  aid, 
'  But  took  iTie  In  my  throes ; 
That  from  me  was  Port  hum  us  ript,4 
Came  crying  'mongft  his  foes, 
A  thing  of  pity  1 

Sici.  Great  nature,  like  his  anceftry. 
Moulded  the  ftuff  fo  fair,  ; 

That  he  deferv'd  the  praife  o'the  world, 
As  great  Sicilius'  heir. 

1  Bro,  When  once  he  was  mature  for  man. 

In  Britain  where  was  he 
That  could  Itand  up  his  parallel ; 

Or  fruitful  objecl  be 
In  eye  of  Imogen,   that  beft 

Could  deem  his  dignity .? 

One  would  tliink  that,  Shakfpeare's  fiyle  being  too  refined  for 
ills  audiences,  the  managers  had  employed  fome  playwright  of 
;the  old  fchool  to  regale  them  with  a  touch  of  "  King  Cambyfes' 
vein."  The  margin  would  be  too  honourable  a  place  for  fo  im- 
pertinent an  interpolation.     Ritson. 

*  That  from  me  was  Pojtlmmus  ript,'\  Perhaps  we  fhould  read  : 
That  from  my  womb  Pojihu^nus  ript, 

Came  crying  'mo^gH  his  foes.     Johnson. 

This  circumftance  is  met  with  in  The  Devil's  Charter,  1607. 
The  play  of  Cymheline  did  not  appear  in  print  till  lt)23  : 
"  What  would'ft  thou  run  again  into  my  womb  ? 
"  If  thou  wert  there,  thou  l}iould'ft  be  Pofthumiis, 
"  And  ript  out  gf  ray  fides,"  &:c.    Steevens. 
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Moth.  With  marriage  wherefore  was  he  mocVd,^ 
To  be  exil'd,  and  thrown 
From  Leonati'  feat,  and  caft 
From  her  his  deareft  one. 
Sweet  Imogen  ? 

Sici.  Why  did  you  fiiffer  lachimo. 

Slight  thing  of  Italy, 
To  taint  his  nobler  heart  and  brain 

With  needlefs  jealoufy ; 
And  to  become  the  geek  ^  and  fcorn 

O'  the  other's  villainy  ? 

2  Bro.  For  this,  from  ftilkr  feats  we  came, 

Our  parents,  and  us  twain. 
That,  flriking  in  our  country's  caufe, 

Fell  bravely,  and  were  flain  ; 
Our  fealty,  and  Tenantius' '  right. 

With  honour  to  maintain. 

1  Bro.  Like  hardiraent  Polthumus  hath 

To  Cymbeline  performed : 
Then  Jupiter,   thou  king  of  gods, 

Wliy  hafl  thou  thus  adjourned 
The  graces  for  his  merits  due ; 

Being  all  to  dolours  turn'd  ? 

Sici.  Thy  cryflal  window  ope ;  look  out ; 
No  longer  exercife. 
Upon  a  valiant  race,  thy  harfli 
And  potent  injuries : 

*  JVit/i  marriage  wherefore  was  /ie  mock'd,]  The. fame plirafc 
occurs  in  Meafure  for  Meafure  : 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  mock  me  with  a  husband.''* 

Steevens, 
**  And  to  become  the  geek — ]    And  permit  Pnjlhinnus  to  be- 
come the  geckj  &c.     M alone. 

A  gcck  is  a  fool.     See  Vol.  V.  p.  415,  n.  7.     SteevEns. 
7  — 1-,  Tenantius '-I  See  p.  407,  n.  7.     Steevens. 
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Moth.  Since,  Jupiter,  our  fon  is  good. 
Take  off  his  miferies. 

Sici.  Peep  through  thy  marble  manfion ;  help  ! 
Or  we  poor  ghofts  will  cry 
To  the  fhining  fynod  of  the  reft, 
Againfl  thy  deity. 

2  Bro.  Help,  Jupiter ;  or  we  appeal. 
And  from  thy  juftice  fly. 

Jupiter  defcends^  in  Thunder  and  Lightning,  Jit- 
ting  upon  an  Eagle :  he  throivs  a  Thunder-holt. 
The  Ghofts  fall  on  their  Knees. 

Jup.  No  more,  you  petty  fpirits  of  region  low, 

Offend  ourhearing;  hufli ! — How  dare  you  ghofts, 
Accufe  the  thunderer,  whofe  bolt  you  know. 

Sky-planted,  batters  all  rebelling  coafts  ? 
Poor  fhadows  of  Elyfium,  hence  ;  and  reft 

Upon  your  never-withering  banks  of  flowers  : 
Be  not  with  mortal  accidents  oppreft ; 

No  care  of  yours  it  is  ;  you  know,  'tis  curs. 
Whom  beft  I  love,  I  crofs  ;  to  make  my  gift, 

The  more  delay'd,  delighted. 9     Be  content ; 
Your  low-laid  fon  our  godhead  will  uplift : 

His  comforts  thrive,  his  trials  well  are  fpent. 

^  Jupiter  defcends  — ]  It  appears  from  Acolq/lus,  a  comedy  by 
T,  Palfgrave,  chaplain  to  King  Henry  VIII.  bl.  1.  1540,  that  the 
defcent  of  deities  was  common  to  our  ftage  in  its  earliell  ftate : 
"  Of  whyche  the  lyke  thyng  is  ufed  to  be  lliewed  now  a  days  in 
ftage-plaies,  when  fome  God  or  fome  Saynt  is  made  to  appere 
forth  of  a  cloude,  and  fuccoureth  the  parties  which  Teemed  to  be 
towardes  fome  great  danger,  through  the  Soudan's  crueltie." 
The  author,  for  fear  this  defcription  iliould  not  be  fuppofed  to 
extend  itfelf  to  our  theatres,  adds  in  a  marginal  note,  "  the  lyke 
raaner  ufed  nowe  at  our  days  in  ftage  playes."     Steevens, 

'  Tiis  more  delay  d,  delighted.]  That  Is^  the  more  delightfu} 
Rr4 
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Our  Jovial  ftar  reign'd  at  his  birth,  and  in 

Our  temple  was  he  married. — Rife,  and  fade  ! — • 

He  fhall  be  lord  of  lady  Imogen, 

And  happier  much  by  his  affliction  made. 

This  tablet  lay  upon  his  breaft  ;   wherein 
Our  pleafure  his  full  fortune  doth  confine ; 

And  fo,  away  :   no  further  with  your  din 
Exprefs  impatience,  left  you  ftir  up  mine. — 
Mount,  eagle,  to  my  palace  cryftalline." 

Sici.  He  came  in  thunder ;  his  celeftial  breath 
Was  fulphurous  to  fmell  :*  the  holy  eagle 

for  being  delayed. — It  is  fcarcely  neceflary  to  obferve,  in  the 
eighteenth  volume,  thatShakfpeare  ufesindilcriminately  thea6tive 
and  paflive  participles.     M.  Mason. 

Delighted  is  here  either  ufed  for  delighted  in,  or  for  delight- 
ing.    So,  in  Othello  : 

"  If  virtue  no  deligJited  beauty  lack ."     Malone. 

Though  it  be  hardly  worth  while  to  wafte  a  conjefture  on  the 
wretched  fluff  before  us,  perhaps  the  author  of  it,  inflead  of 
delighted  wrote  dilated,  i.  e.  expanded,  rendered  more  copious. 
This  participle  occurs  in  King  Henry  V.  and  the  verb  in  Othello. 

Steevens. 

^  viy  palace  crystalline.']  Milton  has  tranfplarited  this 

idea  into  his  verfes  In  OLitum  Pra-fuUs  Elienjis  : 

"  Ventum  etl  Olympi  hregiam  chrystallinam." 

Steevens- 
*  He  came  in  thunder;  his  celeftial  breath 

Was  fulphurous  to  fmell ;]  A  palfage  like  tliis  one  may  fup- 
pofe  to  have  been  ridiculed  by  Ben  Jonfbn,  when  in  Every  Man 
in  his  Humour  he  puts  the  following  ftrain  of  poetry  into  the 
mouth  of  Juftice  Clement  ; 

«  teflify, 

*'  How  Saturn  fitting  in  an  ebon  cloud, 
"  Difrob'd  bis  podex  white  as  ivory, 

"  And  through  the  welkin  thunder'd  all  aloud  " 
If,  however,  the  dates  of  Jonfon's  play  and  Chapman's  tranf- 
lation  of  the  eleventh  Book  of  Homer's  Iliad,  are  at  all  recon- 
cileabJe,  one  might  be  tempted  to  regard  the  palTage  lall  quoted 
as  a  ridicule  on  the  following  ; 
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StoopM,  as  to  foot  us  -J  his  afcenfion  Is 
More  fvveet  than  our  blefs'd  fields  ;  his  royal  bird 
Prunes  the  immortal  wing,4  and  cloys  his  beak,? 
As  when  his  god  is  pleas'd. 

^LL.  Thanks,  Jupiter ! 

Sici.  The  marble  pavement  clofes/  he  is  enter'd 


on  ajhl'le  cloud 


"  (To  bring  them  furious  to  the  field)  fat  thindring  out 
aloud.''     Fol.  edit.  p.  143. 

Steevens. 

'  to  foot  us  ;]  i.  e.  to  grafp  us  in  his  pounces.  So,  Her- 
bert: 

"  And  till  they  foot  and  clutch  their  prey."    Steevens. 

*  Prunes  ths  immortal  iving,']  A  bird  is  faid  to  prune  himfelf 
when  he  clears  his  feathers  from  fuperfiuities.  So,  in  Drayton's 
Polyolhion,  Song  I  : 

"  Some  fitting  on   the  beach,    to  prune  their  painted 
brealls." 
See  Vol.  VII.  p.  1 15,  n.  7  ;  and  Vol,  XI.  p.  ISp,  n.  2, 

Steevens. 

*  cloys  his  leak,']     Perhaps  we  fliould  read  : 

claws  his  beak.    .Tyrwhitt. 


A  cley  is  the  fame  with  a  claw  in  old  language.     Farmer. 

So  in  Gower,  De  Confefjione  Amantis,  Lib.  IV.  fol.  6g  : 
"  And  as  a  catte  would  ete  fifhes 
"  Without  wetyng  of  his  dees." 
Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Underivoods  : 

"  • ■  from  the  feize 

"■  Of  vulture  death  and  thofc  telentlefs  cleys." 
Barrett,  in  his  Alvearie,  1580,  fpeaks  "  of  a  difeafe  in  cat- 
tell  betwixt  the  dees  of  their  feete."  And  in  The  Book  of  Hawk- 
ing, &c.  bl.  1.  no  date,  under  the  article  Pounces,  it  is  faid, 
"  The  deis  within  the  fote  ye  lliall  call  aright  her  pounces."  To 
daw  their  beaks,  is  an  accuftomed  a6lion  with  hawks  and  eagles. 

Steevens, 

*  The  marble  pavement  chfes,']     So,  in  T.  Heywood's  Troia 
Britannica,  Cant.  xii.  ft.  77^  I609: 
"  A  general  Ihout  is  given, 
*'  And  ftrikes  againft  the  marble foors  of  heaven." 

Holt  White. 
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His  radiant  roof: — Away  !  and,  to  be  blefl. 
Let  us  with  c^ve  perform  his  great  behefl. 

[Ghq/is  vanijiu 

Post.  \_JVahdng^   Sleep,  thou  haft  been  a  grand- 
lire,   and  begot 
A  father  to  me  :  and  thou  haft  created 
A  mother,  and  two  brothers  :   But  (O  fcorn  !) 
Gone  !   they  went  hence  fo  foon  as  they  were  born. 
And  fo  I  am  awake. — Poor  wretches  that  depend 
On  greatnefs'  favour,  dream  as  I  have  done ; 
Wake,  and  find  nothing. — Bat,  alas,  I  fwerve : 
Many  dream  not  to  find,  neither  deferve, 
And  yet  are  fteep'd  in  favours  ;  fo  am  I, 
That  have  this  golden  chance,  and  know  noj:  why. 
What  fairies  haunt  this  ground  ?  A  book  ?  O,  rarp 

one ! 
Be  not,  as  is  our  fangled  world,  a  garment 
Nobler  than  th9.t  it  covers :   let  thy  effeds 
So  follow,  to  be  moft  unlike  our  courtiers. 
As  good  as  promife. 

[Reads.]  TVhen  as  a  lions  ivhelp  fiall,  to  him/elf 
hnown,  withoutfeehingjind,  and  he  einhraced  by 
a  piece  of  tender  air  ;  and  when  from  a  ftately 
cedar  fliall  he  lopped  hrancheSy  ivhick,  heing  dead 
many  ijcars,  Jliall  after  revive,  he  jointed  to  the 
oldfiock,  a7idfrefi,lygro2v;  then  fall  Voilhumus 
end  his  miferies,  Britain  he  fortunate,  and  flou- 
rifi  in  peace  and  plenty. 

'Tis  ftill  a  dream  ;  or  elfe  fuch  ftufi^  as  madmen 
Tongue,  and  brain  not :  ^  either  both,  or  nothing : 
Or  fenfelefs  fpeaking,  or  a  fpeaking  fuch 

'  Tongue,   and  Irain  not ;]     To  perfeft  the  line  we  may 
read: 

Do  tongue,  and  hrain  not : — .     Steevens. 
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As  fenfe  cannot  untie.^  Be  what  it  is, 
The  action  of  my  life  is  like  it,  which 
I'll  keep,  if  but  for  fympathy. 

Re-enter  Gaolers. 

Gaol.  Come,  fir,  are  you  ready  for  death  ? 
Post.  Over-roafte4  rather  :  ready  long  ago. 
Q40L.  Hanging  is  the  word,  fir  ;  if  you  be  ready 
for  that,  you  are  well  cooked. 

Post.  So,  if  I  prove  a  good  repafl  to  the  fpecSta- 
tors,  the  difh  pays  the  fhot. 

Gaol.  A  heavy  reckoning  for  you,  fir  :  But  the 
comfort  is,  you  fhall  be  called  to  no  more  payments, 
fear  no  more  tavern  bills  ;  which  are  often  the  fad- 
nefs  of  parting,  as  the  procuring  of  mirtli :  you 
come  in  faint  for  want  of  meat,  depart  reeling  with 
too  much  drink  ;  forry  that  you  have  paid  too  much, 
and  forry  that  you  are  paid  too  much  ;9  purfe  and 


*  ^Tisjiill  a  dream  ;  or  elfe fuchjiuff  as  madmen 
Tongue,  and  brain  not :   either  loth,  or  nothing  : 
Or  fenfelefs  fpeaking,  or  dfpeakingfuch 
As  fenfe  cannot  untie.']     The  meaning,  which  is  too  thin  to 
be  eafily  caught,  I  take  to  be  this  :   This  is  a  dream  or  madnefs, 
or  loth, — or  nothing, — lut  jvhether  it  be  a  fpeech  without  con- 
fcioufnefs,  as  in  a  dream,  or  afpeech  unintelligible,  as  in  madnefs, 
be  it  as  it  is,  it  is  like  my  courfe  of  life.     \Ve  might  perhaps 
read: 

\Vhether  loth,  or  nothing, — ,     Johkson. 

^  forry  that  you  have  paid  too  much,  and  forry  that  you 

are  paid  too  much  -f]  i.  e.  forry  that  you  have  paid  too  much  out 
of  your  pocket,  and  forry  that  you  are  paid,  ov  fuldued,  too 

much  by  the  Hquor,     Sd,  FalftafF:  " feven  of  the  eleven 

I  paid."     Again,  in  the  fifth  fcene  of  the  fourth  A61  of  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windfor.     Steevens. 

The  word  has  already  occurred  in  this  fenfe>  in  a  former  fcene : 
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brain  both  empty  :  the  brain  the  heavier  for  being 
too  light,  the  purfe  too  hglit,  being  drawn  of 
heavinefs  •/  O  !  of  this  contradi6lion  you  fhall  now 
be  quit.- — O  the  charity  of  a  penny  cord  !  it  fums 
up  thoufands  in  a  trice  :  you  have  no  true  debitor 
and  creditor  3  but  it ;  of  what's  pafl,  is,  and  to 
come,  the  difcharge  : — Your  neck,  fir,  is  pen,  book, 
and  counters  ;  fo  the  acquittance  follows. 

Post.  I  am  merrier  to  die,  than  thou  art  to  live. 

Gaol.  Intieed,  lir,  he  that  fleeps  feels  not'  the 
tooth-ach  :  But  a  man  that  were  to  fleep  your  lleep, 
and  a  hangman  to  help  him  to  bed,  I  think,  he 
would  change  places  with  his  officer  :  for,  look  you, 
lir,  you  know  not  which  way  you  (hall  go.  • 

Post.  Yes,  indeed,  do  I,  fellow. 

Gaol.  Your  death  has  eyes  in's  head  then;  I 
have  not  feen  him  fo  plftured  ;  you  muft  either  bfe 
directed  by  fome  that  take  upon  them  to  know  ; 
or  take  upon  yourfelf  that,  which  I  am  fure  you  do 
not  know  ;  or  jump  the  after-inquiry  4  on  your  own 

"  And  though  he  came  our  enemy,  remember 
"  He  was  paid  for  that," 
See  alfo  Vol.  XL  p.  286,  n.  2.    Malone. 

^  leing  drawn  of  heavinefs :']     Drawn  is  emlowelled, 

exenterati'd. — So  in  common  language  a  fowl  is  faid  to  be  drawn, 
•when  its  inteftiues  are  taken  oat.     Steevens. 

^  .,  .  ■  of  this  contradiBion  you  JJiall  now  be  quit.']  ThuSj  in 
Meafure  for  Meafure  : 

«  . : Death, 

♦'  That  makes  thefe  odds  all  even."     Steevens. 

i  debitor  and  creditor — ]  For  an  accounting  book. 

Johnson* 
So,  in  Othello  : 

«'  By  debitor  and  creditor,  this  co«n/er-cafier  j"- 


SXEEVENS. 

4  jump  the  after-enquiry-^']  That  is,  rra^wre  at  it  with- 
out thought.     So,  Macbeth : 

*J  We'd  ^MOTp  the  life  to  come."    Johnson. 
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peril :  and  how  you  fliall  fpeed  In  your  journey's 
end_,  I  think  youMl  never  return  to  teil  one. 

Post.  I  tell  thee,  fellow,  there  are  none  want 
eyes  to  dire6l  them  the  way  I  am  going,  but  fuch 
as  wink,  and  will  not  u.-e  them. 

Gaol.  What  an  infinite  mock  is  this,  that  a  man. 
fliould  have  the  bell  ufe  of  eyes,  to  fee  the  way 
of  blindnefs  !    I   am   fure,   hanging's  the  way  of 
winking. 

Enter  a  Meflenger. 

Mess.  Knock  off  his  manacles ;  bring  your  pri- 
foner  to  the  king. 

Post.  Thoubringeft  good  news ; — I  am  called  to 
be  made  free. 

Gaol.  I'll  be  hanged  then. 

Post.  Thou  (halt  be  then  freer  than  a  gaoler ; 
no  bolts  for  the  dead. 

[Exeunt  PosTHUMUs  and  Meflenger. 

Gaol.  Unlefs  a  man  would  marry  a  gallows,  and 
beget  young  gibbets,  I  never  faw  one  (o  prone.5 


To  jump  is  to  hazard.     So,  in  the  paflage  quoted  from  Macletk 
by  Dr.  Johnfon.     Again,  in  Cor iolamis  : 

"  To  jump  a  body  with  a  dangerous  phyfick ." 

Malone, 

'  1  never  Jaw  onefo  prone.']  i.  e.  forv/ard.     In  this  ienfe 

the  word  is  ufed  in  "VViltVide  Hohne's  poem,  entitled  The  Faif 
and  eiHbrSuccefs  of  Rebellion,  Hcc.  1537  : 

"  Thus  lay  they  in  Doncafter,  with  curtol  and  Terpentine^ 
*'  With  bombard  and  bafililk,  with  men  prone  and  vi- 
gorous." 
Again,  in  Sir  A,  Gorges*  tvanflation  of  the  fixth  Book  of  Lucan  : 

"  Theflalian  fierie  fteeds 

•'  For  ufe  of  war  fo  prone  and  fit."     Stesvevs 

See  Vol.  VI.  p.  211,  n.  3,     Maloxe. 
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Yetj  on  my  confcience,  there  are  verier  knaves  de-- 
lire  to  live,  for  all  he  be  a  Roman  :  and  there  be 
fome  of  them  too,  that  die  againfl  their  wills ;  fo 
fhould  I,  if  I  were  one.  I  would  we  were  all  of 
one  mind,  and  one  mind  good  ;  O,  there  were  de- 
folation  of  gaolers,  and  gallowfes !  I  fpeak  againft 
my  prefent  profit ;  but  my  wifh  hath  a  preferment 
in't.  \_Ea:€imti 


SCENE  V.« 

Cymbeline's  Te?it. 

Enter  Cymbeline,  Belarius,  Guiderius,  Ak- 
viRAGUs,  PisANio,  Lords,  Officers,  and  At- 
tendants. 

Cym.  vStand  by  my  fide,  you  whom  the  gods  have 
made 
Prefervers  of  my  throne.     Woe  is  my  heart. 
That  the  poor  foldier,  that  fo  richly  fought, 
Whofe  rags  fhamM  gilded  arms,  whofe  naked  breait 
Stepp'd  before  targe  of  proof,  cannot  be  found  : 
He  mall  be  happy  that  can  find  him,  if 


*  Scene  FJ]  Let  thofe  who  talk  fo  confidently  about  the  fidll 
of  Shakfpeare's  contemporary,  Jonfon,  point  out  the  conclufion 
of  any  one  of  his  plays  which  is  wrought  with  more  artifice,  and 
yet  a  lefs  degree  of  dramatick  violence  than  this.  In  the  fcene 
before  us,  all  the  furviving  chara6ters  are  alfembled  ;  and  at  the 
expence  of  whatever  incongruity  the  former  events  may  have 
been  produced,  perhaps  little  can  be  difcovered  on  this  occafion 
to  otFend  the  moft  fcrupulous  advocate  for  regularity  :  and,  I . 
think,  as  little  is  found  wanting  to  fatisfy  the  fpettator  by  a  ca- 
taftrophe  which  is  intricate  without  confufion,  and  not  more  rich 
in  ornament  than  in  nature.     Steevexs. 
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Our  grace  can  make  him  fo. 

Bel.  I  never  iaw 

Such  noble  fury  in  fo  poor  a  thing ; 
Such  precious  deeds  in  one  that  promis'd  nought 
But  beggary  and  poor  looks. ^ 

Cym,  No  tidings  of  him  ? 

Pis.  He  hath  been  fearch'd  among  the  dead  and 
hving, 
But  no  trace  of  him. 

Cym.  To  my  grief,  I  am 

The  heir  of  his  reward  ;   which  I  will  add 
To  you,  the  liver,  heart,  and  brain  of  Britain, 

[To  Belarius,  Guiderius,  and  Arviragus. 
By  whom,  I  grant,  fhe  liv^es :  'Tis  now  the  time 
To  alk  of  whence  you  are : — report  it. 

Bel.  Sir, 

In  Cambria  are  we  born,  and  gentlemen  : 
Further  to  boaft,  were  neither  true  nor  modeil, 
Unlefs  I  add,  we  are  honeft. 

Cym.  Bow  your  knees : 

Arife,  my  knights  o'the  battle  ',^  I  create  you 
Companions  to  our  perfon,  and  will  fit  you 
With  dignities  becoming  your  eftates. 


'  one  that  proviis'd  nought 

But  beggary  and  poor  looksJ]  To  promife  nothing  hut  poor 
looks,  may  be,  to  give  no  promife  of  courageous  behaviour. 

Johnson. 
So,  in  King  Richard  II : 

"  To  look  fo  poorly,  and  to  fpeak  fo  fair."      Steevens. 

*  knights  o'the  lattle ;']    Thus,    in  Stowe's   Chronicle^ 

p.  l64,  edit.  l6l5  :  ''  Philip  of  France  made  Arthur  Plantagenet 
knight  of  the  Jielde."    Steevens, 
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jEw^er  Cornelius  and  hadieSo 

There's  bufinefs  in  thefe  faces : — Why  fo  fadly 
Greet  you  our  victory  ?  you  look  like  Romans, 
And  not  o'the  court  of  Britain. 

Cor.  Hail,  great  king  I 

To  four  your  happinefs,  I  muft  report 
The  queen  is  dead. 

Cfm.  Whom  vvorfe  than  a  phylician  9 

Would  this  report  become  ?  But  I  confider, 
By  medicine  life  may  be  prolong'd,  yet  death 
Will  feize  the  do6lor  foo.' — ^How  ended  fhe  ? 

Cor.  With  horror,  madly  dying,  like  her  life ; 
Which,  being  cruel  to  the  world,  concluded 
Moft  cruel  to  herfelf.     What  fhe  confefs'd, 
I  will  report,  fo  pleafe  you  :  Thefe  her  women 
Can  trip  me,  if  I  err ;  who,  with  wet  cheeks. 
Were  prefent  when  fhe  finifli'd. 

CrM.  .  Pr'ythee,  fay. 

Cor.  Firfl:,  fhe  confefs'd  fhe  never  lov'd  you ;  only 
AfFe6led  greatnefs  got  by  you,  not  you  : 
Married  your  royalty,  was  wife  to  your  place  ; 
Abhorr'd  your  perfon. 

Cym.  She  alone  knew  this : 

And,  but  fhe  fpoke  it  dying,  I  would  not 
Believe  her  lips  in  opening  it.     Proceed. 

5  Whom  zvorfe  than  a  physician — ]  Old  copy — IFho.     Cor- 
rcfted  in  the  fecond  folio.     Malone. 

*  . yet  death 

Willfeixe  the  doSior  too-l  This  obfervation  has  been  already 
made  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  ftanza  of  the  funeral  Song,  p.  580: 
"  Thefceptre,  learning,  physick,  muil 
*'  All  follow  this,  and  come  to  duil."     Steevens. 
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Cor.  Your  daughter,  whom  flie  bore  In  hand  to 
love- 
With  fuch  integrity,  fhe  did  confefs 
Was  as  a  febrpion  to  her  fight ;  whofe  life. 
But  that  her  flight  prevented  it,  fhe  had 
Ta'en  off  by  poilbh. 

Cym.  O  mofl  delicate  fiend  ! 

Who  is't  can  read  a  woman  ? — Is  there  more  ? 

Cor.  More,  fir,  and  worfe.     She  did  confefs,  flie 
had 
For  you  a  mortal  mineral ;  which,  being  took, 
Should  by  the  minute  feed  on  Ijfe,  and,  ling'ring, 
By  inches  wafle  you  :  In  which  time  fhe  purpos'd. 
By  watching,  weeping,  tendance,  kifling,   to 
O'ercome  you  with  her  fhow :  yes,  and  in  time,^ 
(When  fhe  had  fitted  you  with  her  craft,)  to  work 
Her  fon  into  the  adoption  of  the  crown. 
But  failing  of  her  end  by  his  ftrange  abfence, 
Grew  fhamelefs-defperate  ;  open'd,  in  defpite 
Of  heaven  and  men,  her  purpofes  ;  repented 
The  evils  fhe  hatch'd  were  not  effeiSted ;  fo, 
Defpairing,  died. 

(^XM.  Heard  you  all  this,  her  women  ? 

Lady.  We  did  fo,  pleafe  your  highnefs. 

Cym.  Mine  eyes* 

Were  not  in  fault,  for  fhe  was  beautiful ; 

lore  in  hand  to  love — ]    i.  e.  infidloufly  taught  to  de- 


pend on  her  love.     See  Vol.  VI.  p.  224,  n.  Q.     Steevens. 

^  ' yes,  ajid  in  time,']    Thus  the  fecond  folio.     The  firlt^ 

injurioufly  to  the  metre,  omits — yes.     Steevens. 

*  Mine  eyes  — ]  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  very  adroitly,  in  my 
opinion,  fupplies  the  ly liable  here  wanting  to  the  metre,  by 
reading  : 

Yet,  mine  eyes  &c.     Steevens. 

Vol.  XVIII.  Ss 
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Mine  ears,  that  heard  her  flattery  ;  nor  my  heart, 
That  thought  her  like  her  leeming ;  it  had  been 

vicious, 
To  have  mistrufted  her :    yet,  O  my  daughter  ! 
That  it  was  folly  in  me,  thou  may 'ft  fay. 
And  prove  it  in  thy  feeling.     Heaven  mend  all ! 


E7iter'Lv CIVS,  Iackimo,  the  Soothfayer,  and  other 
Roman  Frijbners,  guarded;  Posthumus  hehi?idf 
and  Imogen. 

Thou  com'ft  not,  Caius,  now  for  tribute  ;  that 
The  Britons  have  raz'd  out,  though  with  the  lofs 
Of  many  a  bold  one ;  whofe  kinlinen  have  made  fuit, 
That  their  good  fouls  maybe  appeas'd  with  flaughter 
Of  you  their  captives,  which  ourfelf  have  granted : 
So,  think  of  your  eftate. 

Luc.  Confider,  fir,  the  chance  of  war  :  the  day 
Was  yours  by  accident ;  had  it  gone  with  us. 
We  fhould  not,  when  the  blood  was  cool,  have 

threaten'd 
Our  prifoners  with  the  fvvord.     But  fince  the  gods 
Will  have  it  thus,  that  nothing  but  our  lives    * 
May  be  call'd  ranfome,  let  it  come  :  fufficeth^ 
A  Roman  with  a  Roman's  heart  can  fufFer : 
Auguftus  lives  to  think  on't :  And  fo  much 
For  my  peculiar  care.     This  one  thing  only 
I  will  entreat ;  My  boy,  a  Briton  born. 
Let  him  be  ranfom'd  :  never  mafter  had 
A  page  fo  kind,  fo  duteous,  diligent, 
So  tender  over  his  occafions,  true, 
So  feat,5  fo  nurfe-like  :  let  his  virtue  join 

*  So  feat,']  So  ready;  fo  dexterous  in  waiting.     Johnson. 
See  p.  408,  n.  I.    Malone. 
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With  my  requeft,  which,  I'll  make  bold,  your  high- 

nefs 
Cannot  deny  ;  he  hath  done  no  Briton  harrri, 
Though  he  have  ferv'd  a  Roman  :  fave  him,  fir. 
And  fpare  no  blood  befide. 

Ctm.  I  have  furely  feen  him  : 

His  favour  is  familiar^  to  me. — 
Boy,  thou  haft  look'd  thyfelf  into  my  grace. 
And  art  mine  own. — I  know  not  why,  nor  where- 
fore. 
To  fay,  live,  boy  :^  ne'er  thank  thy  mafter ;  liv^e  : 
And  afk  of  Cymbeline  what  boon  thou  wilt, 
Fitting  my  bounty,  and  thy  ftate,  I'll  give  it ; 
Yea,  .-though  thou  do  demand  a  prifoner, 
The  nobleft  ta'en. 

Imo.  I  humbly  thank  your  highnefs; 

Luc.  I  do  not  bid  thee  beg  my  life,  good  lad  ; 
And  yet,  I  know,  thou  wilt. 

Imo.  No,  no  :  alack, 

There's  other  work  in  hand  ;  I  fee  a  thing 
Bitter  to  me  as  death  :  your  life,  good  mafter, 
Muft  fliuffle  for  itfelf. 

Luc.  The  boy  difdains  me. 

He  leaves  me,  fcorns  me  :  Briefly  die  their  joys, 
That  place  them  on  the  truth  of  girls  and  boys. — = 
Why  ftands  he  fo  perplex'd  ? 

Ctm.  What  would'ft  thou,  boy  ? 

I  love  thee  more  and  more ;  think  more  and  more 


*  His  favour  is  faynUlar  — ]   I  am  acquainted  with  his  coun- 
tenance.    Johnson. 

'  I  know  not  why,  nor  wherefore. 
To  fay,  live,  hoy  :]  I  know  not  what  ihould  induce  me  to 
fay,^  live,  boy.     The  word  nor  was  inferted  by  Mr.  Rowe.     The 
late  editions  have — /fay,  &c.     Malone. 
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What's  bed:  to  aik.     Know'fl  him  thou  look'ft  on  t 

fpeak, 
Wilt  have  him  live  ?  Is  he  thy  kin  ?  thy  friend  ? 

Imo.  He  is  a  Roman  ;  no  more  kin  to  me. 
Than  I  to  your  highnefs  ;  who^  being  born  your 

vaflal. 
Am  fomething  nearer. 

CrM.  Wherefore  ey'fl  him  fo  ? 

Tmo.  I'll  tell  you,  fir,  in  private,  if  you  pleafe 
To  give  me  hearing. 

Cym.  Ay,  with  all  my  heart. 

And  lend  my  beft  attention.     What's  thy  name  ? 

Imo.  Fidele,  lir. 

CrM.  Thou  art  my  good  youth,  my  page ; 

I'll  be  thy  mafter  :  Walk  with  me  ;  fpeak  freely. 

[Cymbeline  and  Imogen  converj'e  apart. 

Bel.  Is  not  this  boy  reviv'd  from  death  ?^ 

Arv.  One  fand  another 

Not  more  refembles  :  That  fweet  rofy  lad, 
Who  died,  and  was  Fidele  : — What  think  you  ? 

Gui.  The  fame  dead  thing  alive. 

Bel.  Peace,  peace  !  fee  further ;  he  eyes  us  not ; 
forbear ; 
Creatures  may  be  alike  :  were't  he,  I  am  fure 
He  would  have  fpoke  to  us. 

Gui.  But  we  faw  him  deadi 

Bel.  Be  filent ;  let's  fee  further. 

Pis.  It  is  my  miftrefs  i 

{Afide. 

"  reviudixova  death  ?]   The  words— ;/ro7ra  death,  which 

fpoil  the  meafure,  are  an  undoubted  interpolation.  From  what 
elfe  but  death  could  Imogen,  in  the  opinion  of  BelariuSj  have 
revived?     Steevens. 
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Since  (he  is  living,  let  the  time  run  on. 
To  good,  or  bad. 

[Cymbeline  mic/ Imogen  come  for  ivard, 

CvM.  Come,  fiand  thou  by  our  fide ; 

Make  thy  demand  aloud.— Sir,  [7b  Iach.]  flepyou 

forth  ; 
Give  anfwer  to  this  boy,  and  do  it  freely ; 
Or,  by  our  greatnefs,  and  the  grace  of  it^ 
Which  is  our  honour,  bitter  torture  fhall 
Winnow  the  truth  from  falfehood. — On,  fpeak  to 

him. 

Jmo.  My  boon  is,  that  this  gentleman  may  render 
Of  whom  he  had  this  ring. 

Post.  What's  that  to  him  ? 

Iv4fide. 

Cym.  That  diamond  upon  your  finger,  fay. 
How  came  it  yours  ? 

Iacii.  Thou'lt  torture  me  to  leave  unfpoken  that 
Which,  to  be  fpoke,  would  torture  thee. 

Cym.  How  !  me  ? 

Iach.  I  am  glad  to  be  conflrain'd  to  utter  that 

which  9 
Torments  me  to  conceal.     By  villainy 
I  got  this  ring ;  'twas  Leonatus'  jewel : 
Whom  thou  didft  banifh  ;  and  (which  more  may 

grieve  thee, 
As  it  doth  me,)  a  nobler  fir  ne'er  liv'd 


*•  whicji  — ^]  Mr.  R'ltfon  (and  I  perfe&ly  agree  with  him) 

is  of  opinion  that  this  pronoun  fhould  be  omitted,  as  in  elliptical 
language,  on  limilar  occafions,  is  often  known  to  have  been  the 
cafe.  How  injurious  this  fyllable  is  to  the  prefent  meafure,  I 
think  no  reader  of  judgment  can  fail  to  perceive.     Steevens. 
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'Twixt  Iky  and  ground.     Wilt  thou  hear  more,  my 
lord?» 

Ctm.  All  that  belongs  to  this. 

Iach.  That  paragon,  thy  daughter, — - 

For  whom  my  heart  drops  blood,  and  my  falfe  fpi- 

rits 
Quail  to  rememberj* — Give  me  leave ;  I  faint. 

Cym.  My  daughter  !  what  of  her  ?  Renew  thy 
llrength : 
I  had  rather  thou  fhould'ft  live  while  nature  will, 
Than  die  ere  I  hear  more :  ftrive  man,  and  fpeak, 

Iach.  Upon  a  time,  (unhappy  was  the  clock 
That  {truck  the  hour  !)  it  was  in  Rome,  (accurs'd 
The  manfion  where  !)  'twas  at  a  feaft,  (Q  'would 
Our  viands  had  been  poifon'd  !  or,  at  leall, 
Thofe  which  I  heav'd  to  head !)  the  good  Pofthu-. 

mus, 
(What  fhould  I  fay  ?  he  vvas  too  good,   to  be 
Where  ill  men  were  ;  and  was  the  belt  of  all 
Among'fl  the  rar'ft  of  good  ones,)  fitting  fadly. 
Hearing  us  praife  our  loves  of  Italy 
For  beauty  that  made  barren  the  fwell'd  boafl 

^  IVilt  thou  hear  viore,  my  lord  ?  &:c.]  The  metre  wilj 

become  perfeflly  regular  if  we  read  : 

'Twixt  Jky  and  groiaid.     Wilt  more,  vnj  lord  9 

Cym.  All  that 

Belongs  to  this. 

Iach.  That  paragon,  thy  daughter, — . 

In  elliptical  language,  fuch  words  as — thou  hear,  are  frequently 
omitted  ;  but  the  players,  or  tranfcribers,  as  in  former  inftances, 
Avere  unfatisiied  till  the  metre  was  deil:royed  by  the  infertion  of 
whatever  had  been  purpofely  left  out.     Steevens. 

"  Q.\i?ii\  toreme7nler,'\  To  <7«ai/is  tofink  into  dejedion.  The 
word  is  common  to  many  authors.  So,  in  The  Three  Ladies  of 
London,  1584  :  "  She  cannot  quail  me  if  flie  come  in  likenefs 
of  the  great  Devil."  See  Vol,  VIII,  p.  AQ,  n.  8  j  and  Vol.  XI. 
p.  373j  n,  3.     Steevens. 
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Of  him  that  beft  could  fpeak  :  for  feature,  laming 
The  llirine  of  Venus,  or  ftraight-pight  Minerva, 
Poftures  beyond  brief  nature  ;3  for  condition, 
A  fhop  of  all  the  qualities  that  man 
Loves  woman  for ;  befides,  that  hook  of  wiving, 
Fairnefs  which  ftrikes  the  eye  : 

Cym.  I  fland  on  fire  : 

Come  to  the  matter. 

Iach.  All  too  fpon  I  (hall, 

?  for  feature,  laming 

The  Jlirine  of  Venus,  or  firaight-pight  Minerva, 
Poftures  beyond  brief  nature  ■,~\    Feature  for  proportion  of 
parts,  which  Mr.  Theobald  not  underftanding,  would  alter  to 
Jiature  : 

— S — for  feature,  laming 

The  flirine  of  Venus,  or  firaight-pight  Minerva, 

Poftures  beyond  brief  nature; 

i.  e,  the  ancient  ftatues  of  Venus  and  Minerva,  which  exceeded, 
in  beauty  of  exafr  proportion,  any  living  bodies,  the  work  of 
brief  nature ;  i.e.  of  hafty,  unelaborate  natui'e.  He  gives  the 
fame  character  of  the  beauty  of  the  antique  in  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra : 

"  O'er  pi6luring  that  V^enus  Avhere  we  fee 

"   The  fancy  outwork  nature." 
It  appears,  from  a  number  of  fuch  palfages  as  thefe,  that  our  au- 
thor was  not  ignorant  of  the  fine  arts.     Wakburtox. 

T  cannot  help  adding,  that  palTages  of  this  kind  are  but  weak 
proofs  that  our  poet  was  converfant  with  what  we  at  prefent  call 
the  fne  arts.  The  pantheons  of  his  own  age  (feveral  of  which 
I  have  feen)  aftbrd  a  moft  minute  and  particular  account  of  the 
different  degrees  of  beauty  imputed  to  the  different  deities  ;  and 
as  Shakfpeare  had  at  leafl  an  opportunity  of  reading  Chapman's 
tranflation  of  Homer,  the  firft:  part  of  which  was  publillied  in 
1596,  with  additions  in  15^8,  and  entire  in  161I,  he  might  have 
taken  thefe  ideas  from  thence,  without  being  at  all  indebted  to 
his  own  particular  obfervation,  or  acquaintance  with  tiatuary  and 
painting.  It  is  furely  more  for  his  honour  to  remark  how  well 
he  has  employed  the  little  knowledge  he  appears  to  have  had  of 
fculpture  or  mythology,  than  from  his  frequent  allufions  to  them 
to  fuppofe  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  either. 

Steevens, 
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Unlefs  thou  would'ft  grieve  quickly. — This  Pofthta- 

mus, 
(Moft  like  a  noble  lord  in  love^  and  one 
That  had  a  royal  lover,)  took  his  hint ; 
And,  not  difpraiiing  whom  vv'e  prais'd,  (therein 
He  was  as  calm  as  virtue)  he  began 
His  miftrefs  pi6lure  ;  which  by  his  tongue  being 

made, 
And  then  a  mind  put  in't,  either  our  brags 
Were  crack'd  of  kitchen  trulls,  or  his  defcription 
Prov'd  us  unfpeaking  fots. 

Cym.  Nay,  nay,  to  the  purpofe. 

Ijch.  Your  daughter's  challity — there  it  begins. 
He  fpake  of  her  as  Dian4  had  hot  dreams, 
And  (lie  alone  were  cold  :  Whereat,  I,  wretch  ! 
Made  fcruple  of  his  praife  ;  and  wager'd  with  him 
Pieces  of  gold,  'gainfi:  this  which  then  he  wore 
Upon  his  honour'd  hnger,  to  attain 
In  fuit  the  place  of  his  bed,  and  win  this  ring 
By  hers  and  mine  adultery  :  he,   true  knight, 
No  lefler  of  her  honour  confident 
Than  I  did  truly  find  her,  ftakes  this  ring  ; 
And  would  fo,  had  it  been  a  carbuncle 
Of  Phoebus'  wheel  ;5  and  might  fo  fafely,  had  it 
Been  all  the  worth  of  his  car.     Away  to  Britain 
Poll:  I  in  this  delign  :  Well  may  you,  fir, 
Remember  me  at  court,  where  I  was  taught 
Of  your  chafte  daughter  the  wide  difference 
'Twixt  amorous  and  villainous.  Being  thus  quench'd 

■♦  a^  Dian — ]    i.  e.  as  if  Dian.     So,    in   The   Winter'^ 

ffale  :  "  — lie  utters  them  as  he  had  eaten  ballads."     See  alfo, 
^^ol.  XII.  p,  lye,  n.  9.     Malone. 

3  a  carbuncle  {55'c.]  So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  He  has  deferv'd  it,  were  it  car  bunded 
<'  Like  Phoebus'  car."     Ste£V|;ns. 
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Of  hope,  not  longing,  mine  Italian  brain 
'Gan  in  your  duller  Britain  operate 
Moft  vilely  ;  for  my  vantage,  excellent ; 
And,  to  be  brief,  my  pradlice  fo  prevail'd, 
That  I  return'd  with  limular  proof  enough 
To  make  the  noble  Leonatus  mad. 
By  wounding  his  belief  in  her  renown 
With  tokens  thus,  and  thus  ;  averring  notes  ^ 
Of  chamber-hanging,  pictures,  this  her  bracelet, 
(O,  cunning,  howl  got  it!)  nay,  fome  marks 
Of  fecret  on  her  perfon,  that  he  could  not 
But  think  her  bond  of  chaftity  quite  crack'd, 
I  having  ta'en  the  forfeit.     Whereupon, — 
Methinks,  I  fee  him  now,- 

Post.  Ay,  fo  thou  dofl-, 

[  Coming  foricard. 
Italian  fiend  ! — Ah  me,  moft  credulous  fool. 
Egregious  murderer,  thief,  any  thing 
That's  due  to  all  the  villains  paft,  in  being. 
To  come  ! — O,  give  me  cord,  or  knife,  or  poifon, 
Some  upright  jufticer  [7  Thou,  king,  fend  out 
For  torturers  ingenious  :  it  is  I 

*  — —  averring  notes  — ]     Such  mnrks  of  the  chamber  and 
pidlures,  as  averred  or  confirmed  my  report.     Johnson. 

'  Some  upright  jufticer  !]    I  meet  with  this  antiquated  word 
in  The  Tragedy  of  Darius,  l603  : 

*' this  day, 

"  Th'  eternal y«i/?ice?-  fees  through  the  liars." 
Again,  in  Law  Tricks,  &c.  l60S  : 

"  No  :  we  muft  have  an  upright yz{/?zcer." 
AgaiDj  in  Warner's  Albion's  England,  \Q02,  B.  X.  ch.  liv: 
"  Precelling  liis  progenitors,  aji/Jiicer  upright."' 

Steevens. 

Jujlicer  Is  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  thrice  in  King  Lear. 

Henlet. 

The  moft  ancient  law  books  \\^v&  jujlicer s  of  the  peace,  as  frc- 
ijuently  as jujtices  of  the  peace.    Reed. 
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That  all  the  abhorred  things  o'the  earth  amend. 
By  being  worfe  than  they.     I  am  Pofthumus, 
That  kill'd  thy  daughter  : — villain-like,  I  lie  ; 
That  caus'd  a  lefler  villain  than  myfelf, 
A  facrilegious  thief,  to  do't : — the  temple 
Of  virtue  was  fhe  ;  yea,  and  fhe  herfelf  ^^ 
Spit,  and  throw  (tones,  caft  mire  upon  me,  fet 
The  dogs  o'the  ftreet  to  bay  me  :  every  villain 
Be  call'd,  Polthumus  Leonatus ;  and 
Be  villainy  lefs  than  'twas  ! — O  Imogen  ! 
My  queen,  my  life,  my  wife  !   O  Imogen, 
Imogen,  Imogen  ! 

Imo.  Peace,  my  lord  ;  hear,  hear — ■ 

Post.  Shall's  have  a  play  of  this  ?  Thou  fcornful 
page, 
There  lie  thy  part.  \_Striking  her :  Jlie  falls. 

Pis.  O,  gentlemen,  help,  help 

Mine,  and  your  miftrefs  : — O,  my  lord  Poflhumus  ! 
You  ne'er  kill'd  Imogen  till  now  : — Help,  help  ! — 
Mine  honour'd  lady ! 

Cym.  Does  the  world  go  round  ? 

Post.  How  come  thefe  ftaggers^  on  me  ? 

Pis.  Wake,  my  miftrefs  ! 

Cym.  If  this  be  fo,  the  gods  do  mean  to  ftrike  me 
To  death  with  mortal  joy. 

Pis.  How  fares  my  midrefs  ? 

Imo.  O,  get  thee  from  my  fight ; 
Thou  gav'll  me  poifon :  dangerous  fellow,  hence  ! 
Breathe  not  where  princes  are. 

*  and  JJieherfelf.']  That  Is, — She  wa^  noi  ovAy  the  temple 

of  virtue,  but  virtue  herjelf.     Johnson. 

'  -  thefe  Ji aggers — ]  This  wild  and  delirious  perturbation. 

Staggers  is  the  horle's  apoplexy.    Johnson. 
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CrM,  The  tune  of  Imogen  ! 

Pis.  Lady, 
The  gods  throw  ftones  of  fulphur  on  me,  if 
That  box  I  gave  you  was  not  thought  by  me 
A  precious  thing ;  I  had  it  from  the  queen. 

Cym.  New  matter  ftill  ? 

Jmo.  .  It  poifon'd  me. 

Cor,  O  Gods  !— 

I  left  out  one  thing  which  the  queen  confefs'd. 
Which  muft  approve  thee  honeft  :  If  Pifanio 
Have,  faid  fhe,  given  his  miilrefs  that  confection 
Which  I  gave  liim  for  a  cordial,  fhe  is  ferv'd 
As  I  would  ferve  a  rat. 

Cfm.  What's  this,  Cornelius  ? 

Cor.  The  queen,  fir,  very  oft  importun'd  me 
To  temper  poifons  for  her  ;  ftill  pretending 
The  fatisfaflion  of  her  knowledge,  only 
In  killing  creatures  vile,  as  cats  and  dogs 
Of  no  efteem  :  I,  dreading  that  her  purpofe 
M^as  of  more  danger,  did  compound  for  her 
A  certain  ftuff,  which,  being  ta'en,  would  ceafe 
The  prefent  power  of  life  ;  but,  in  fhort  time. 
All  offices  of  nature  fhould  again 
Do  their  due  functions. — Have  you  ta'en  of  it  ? 

Imo.  Moft  like  I  did,  for  I  was  dead. 

Bel.  My  boys. 

There  was  our  error. 

Gui.  This  is  fure,  Fidele. 

Imo.  Why  did  you  throw  your  wedded  lady  from 
you  ?H 
Think,  that  you  are  upon  a  rock;^  and  now 

*   Think,  that  you  are  7ipon  a  rock  ;]  In  this  fpeech,  or  in  the 
anfwer;,  there  is  little  meaning.     I  fuppofe,  Ihe  would  fay, — 
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Throw  me  again.  [^Embracing  him^ 

Post.  Hang  there  like  fruit,  my  foul. 

Till  the  tree  die  !  i 

Cym.  How  now,  my  flefh,  my  child  ? 

What,  mak'fl:  thou  me  a  dullard  -  in  this  a6l  ? 
Wilt  thou  not  fpeak  to  me  ? 

Imo,  Your  bleiiing,  fir. 

[Kneeling. 

Bel.  Though  you  did  love  this  youth,  I  blame 
ye  not ; 

Confider  fuch  another  a6t  as  equally  fatal  to  me  with  precipitation 
from  a  rock,  and  now  let  me  lee  whether  you  will  repeat  it. 

Johnson. 
Perhaps  only  a  ftage  diredtion  is  wanting  to  clear  this  paffage 
from  obfcurity.  Imogen  firft  upbraids  her  hutband  for  the  violent 
treatment  flie  had  jull  experienced  ;  then  confident  of  the  return 
of  paffion  which  Ihe  knew  muft  fucceed  to  the  difcovery  of  her 
innocence,  the  poet  might  have  meant  her  to  ruili  into  his  arms, 
and  while  (he  clung  about  him  fall,  to  dare  him  to  throw  her  off 
a  fecond  time,  left  that  precipitation  fliould  prove  as  fatal  to  them 
both,  as  if  the  place  where  they  flood  had  been  a  rock.  To 
which  he  replies,  haiig  there,  i.  e.  round  my  neck,  till  the  frame 
that  now  fupports  you  fliall  decay. 

Though  the  fpeeches  that  follow  are  neceffary  to  the  complete 
evolution  of  our  author's  plot,  the  intcrefl  of  the  drama  may  be 
faid  to  conclude  with  the  re-union  of  Pofl;humus  and  Imogen  : 

<f receptum 

"  Foedus,  et  intrepidos  nox  confcia  jungit  amantes." 
In  defence  of  this  remark,  I  may  fubjoin,  that  both  Ariftarchus, 
and  Ariftophanes  the  grammarian,    were  of   opinion   that  the 
Odijjfey  fliould  have  concluded  when  UlyiTes  and  Penelope — 

"  'ATTtdcrioi  Aiy-Ypoio  TtaXais  SisTy^ov  '[-/.oyTO." 

Steevens 

^  . a  dullard  — ]  In  this  place  means  a  perfon  ftupidly  un- 
concerned.    So,  in  Hijlriomajiix ,  or  the\Playcr  tvhipt,  liiiO  : 

"  What  dullard/  would'ft  thou  doat  in  rufty  art  ?" 
Again,  Stanyhurft  in  his  verfion  of  the  firft  Book  of  Virgil, 
1582  : 

"  We  Moores,  lyke  dullards,  are  not  lb  wytles  abyding." 

Steevens. 
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You  had  a  motive  for't. 

[To  GuiDERius  and  ARviRAGUSd 
Cym.  My  tears,  that  fall. 

Prove  holy  water  on  thee  !   Imogen, 
Thy  mother's  dead. 

Imo.  I  am  forry  for't,  my  lord. 

Cym,  O,  fhe  was  naught;  and  'long  of  her  it  was, 
That  we  meet  here  fo  ftrangely  :  But  her  fon 
is  gone,  we  know  not  how,  nor  where. 

Pis.  My  lord. 

Now  fear  is  from  me,  I'll  fpeak  troth.  Lord  Cloten, 
Upon  my  lady's  miffing,  came  to  me 
With  his  fv/ord  drawn  ;    foam'd  at  the  mouth,  and 

fwore, 
If  I  difcover'd  not  which  way  fhe  was  gone. 
It  was  my  inftant  death  :  By  accident, 
I  had  a  feigned  letter  of  my  mailer's 
Then  in  my  pocket ;  which  directed  him  3 
To  feek  her  on  the  mountains  near  to  Milford; 
■  Where,  in  a  frenzy,  in  my  mafter's  garments. 
Which  he  inforc'd  from  me,  away  he  pofts 
With  unchafte  purpofe,  and  with  oath  to  violate 
My  lady's  honour :  what  became  of  him, 
I  further  know  not. 

Gui.  Let  me  end  the  ftory  : 

'I  flew  him  there. 

Cfm.  Marry,  the  gods  for  fend  ! 

I  would  not  thy  good  deeds  fhould  from  my  lips 
Pluck  a  hard  fentence  :  pr'ythee,  valiant  youth, 
Deny't  again. 

Gui.  I  have  fpoke  it,  and  I  did  it. 


which  direfted  him  -^]  Which  led  or  induced  him, 

Malone. 
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Cym.  He  was  a  prince. 

Gui.  A  moft  uncivil  one :  The  wrongs  he  did  me 
Were  nothing  prince-like ;  for  he  did  provoke  me 
With  language  that  would  make  me  fpurn  the  Tea, 
If  it  could  fo  roar  to  me :  I  cut  ofF's  head ; 
And  am  right  glad,  he  is  not  ftanding  here 
To  tell  this  tale  of  mine. 

Cym.  I  am  forry  for  thee  -A 

By  thine  own  tongue  thou  art  condemn'd,  and  muft 
Endure  oiir  law  :  Thou  art  dead. 

Imo.  That  headlefs  mant 

I  thought  had  been  my  lord. 

Cym.  Bind  the  offender, 

And  take  him  from  our  prefence. 

Bel.  Stay,  fir  king: 

This  man  is  better  than  the  man  he  flew, 
As  well  defcended  as  thyfelf ;  and  hath 
More  of  thee  merited,  than  a  band  of  Clotens 
Had  ever  fear  for. — Let  his  arms  alone  ; 

[To  the  Guard. 
They  were  not  born  for  bondage. 

Cym.  Why,  old  foldierj 

Wilt  thou  undo  the  worth  thou  art  unpaid  for. 
By  tafling  of  our  wrath  ?5  How  of  defcent 
As  good  as  we  ? 

Arv.  In  that  he  fpake  too  far. 

Cym.  And  thou  fhalt  die  for't. 


■*  /  am  forry  for  thee .-]  The  old  copy  has — 
/  am  forrow  for  thee. 
This  obvious  error  of  the  prefs  was  correfted  in  the  fecond  folio. 

Malone. 
5  By  tafting  of  our  wrath  ?]  The  confequence  is  taken  for  the 
whole  a6tion  ;   by  tafting  is  by  forcing  us  to  make  thee  to  tajle. 

Johnson 
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Bel.  We  will  die  all  three  : 

But  I  will  prove,  that  two  of  us  are  as  good 
As  I  have  given  out  him. — My  Tons,  I  muft. 
For  mine  own  part,  unfold  a  dangerous  fpeech. 
Though,  haply,   well  for  you. 

Arv.  Your  danger  is 

Ours. 

Gui.  And  our  good  his. 

Bel.  Have  at  it  then. — 

By  leave; — Thou  hadft,  great  king,  a  fubjedl,  who 
Was  call'd  Belarius. 

Cym.  What  of  him  ?  he  is 

A  banifh'd  traitor* 

Bel.  He  it  is,  that  hath 

Aflum'd  this  age  :*^  indeed,  a  banifli'd  man  ; 
I  know"  not  how,  a  traitor. 

Cym.  Take  him  hence ; 

The  whole  world  fhall  not  fave  him. 

Bel.  Not  too  hot  \ 

Firft  pay  me  for  the  nurling  of  thy  fons  ; 
And  let  it  be  confifcate  all,  fo  foon 
As  I  have  receiv'd  it. 


^  Aflum'd  this  age  ;]  I  believe  is  the  fame  as  reached  or  at- 
lained  this  age.     Steevens. 

As  there  is  no  reafon  to  imagine  that  Belarius  had  aflTumed  the 
appearance  of  being  older  than  he  really  was,  I  lufpeft  that  in- 
ftead  of  age,  we  ftiould  read  gage  ;  fo  that  he  may  be  underftood 
to  refer  to  the  engagement,  which  he  had  entered  into,  a  few  lines 
before,  in  thefe  words  : 

"  We  will  die  all  three  : 

"  But  I  will  prove  two  of  us  are  as  good 

"  As  I  have  given  out  him."     Tyrwhitt. 

Affum'd  this  age,  has  a  reference  to  the  diiferent  appearance 
which  Belarius  now  makes,  in  comparifon  with  that  when  Cym- 
beline  laft  faw  him.     Henley. 
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Cfm.  Nurfing  of  my  Tons  ? 

Bel.  I  am  too  blunt,    and  faucy  :    Here's  my 
knee ; 
Ere  I  arife,  I  will  prefer  my  Tons  ; 
Then,  fpare  not  the  old  father.     Mighty  fir, 
Thefe  two  young  gentlemen,  that  call  me  father," 
And  think  they  are  my  fons,  are  none  of  mine ; 
They  are  the  ilFue  of  your  loins,  my  lieg'e. 
And  blood  of  your  begetting. 

Cym.  How  !  my  ifllie  ? 

Bel.  So  fure  as  you  your  father's.  I,  old  Morgan, 
Am  that  Bekrius  whom  you  fometime  banifh'd  : 
Your  pleafure  was  my  mere  offence,''  my  punifh- 

ment 
Itfelf,  and  all  my  treafon  ;    that  I  fufFer'd, 
Was  all  the  harm  I  did.     Thefe  gentle  princes 
(For  fuch,  and  fo  they  are,)  thefe  twenty  years 
Have  I  train'd  up  :  thofe  arts  they  have,  as  I 
Could  put  into  them  ;  my  breeding  was,  fir,  as 


'  Your  pieafure  was  my  mere  offence,  &:c.]  [Modern  editors' 
near.']     I  think  this  paffage  may  better  be  read  thus  : 

Your. pleafure  was  my  dear  offence,  my  punijiiment 
Itfelf,  was  all  my  treafon  ;   that  I  fujfer'd, 

JVas  all  the  harm  I  did. 

The  offence  which  coft  me  fo  dear  was  only  your  caprice.     My 
fafferings  have  been  all  my  crime.     Johnson. 

The  reading  of  the  old  copies,  though  corrupt,  is  generally- 
nearer  to  the  truth  than  that  of  the  later  editions,  which,  for 
the  moft  part,  adopt  the  orthography  of  their  refpeftive  ages. 

Dr.  Johnfon  would  read — dear  offence.  In  the  folio  it  Js 
neere ;  which  plainly  points  out  to  us  the  true  reading — meere,  ds 
the  word  was  then  fpelt.     Tyrwhitt. 

My  crime,  my  punifliment,  and  all  the  treafon  that  I  com- 
mitted, originated  in,  and  were  founded  on,  your  caprice  only. 

Malone. 

I  have  adopted  Mr.  Tyrwhltt's  very  judicious  emendation  j 
which  is  alfo  comm'^nded  bv  Mr.  Malone.     Steevens. 
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Ifour  highnefs  knows.     Their  nurfe,  Euriphile, 

Whom  for  the  theft  I  wedded,  ftole  thefe  children 

Upon  my  banifhment :  I  mov'd  her  to't ; 

Having  receiv'd  the  punifhment  before, 

For  that  which  I  did  then :  Beaten  for  loyalty 

Excited  me  to  treafon  :  Their  dear  lofs. 

The  more  of  you  'twas  felt,  the  more  it  fhap'd 

Unto  my  end  of  ftealing  them.     But,  gracious,  fir;; 

Here  are  your  fons  again  ;  and  I  mud  lofe 

Two  of  the  fvveet'ft  companions  in  the  world : — 

The  benedi6lion  of  thefe  covering  heavens 

Fall  on  their  heads  like  dew  1  for  they  are  worthy 

To  inlay  heaven  with  ftars.^ 

Ctm.  Thou  weep'fl,  and  fpeak'ft.9 

The  fervice,  that  you  three  have  done,  is  more 
Unlike  than  this  thou  tell'ft :  I  loft  my  children  ; 
If  thefe  be  they,  I  know  not  how  to  wifh 
A  pair  of  worthier  fons. 

Bel.  Be  pleas'd  a  while. — 

This  gentleman,  whom  I  call  Polydore, 
Moft  worthy  prince,  as  yours,  is  true,  Guiderius : 
This  gentleman,  my  Cadwal,  Arviragus, 
Your  younger  princely  fon  ;  he,  fir,  was  lapp'd 
In  a  moft  curious  mantle,  wrought  by  the  hand 
Of  his  queen  mother,  which,  for  more  probation. 


'  To  inlay  heaven  with  ftars.]  So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet: 
"  Take  him  and  cut  him  into  little  ftars, 
"  And  he  will  make  the  face  of  heaven  Jo  fine,''  8rc. 

Steevens 

*  Thou  weep'fl,  and  Jpeak'Ji.'}  "  Thy  tears  give  teftimony  to 
the  fincerity  of  thy  relation  ;  and  I  have  the  lefs  reafon  to  be  in-, 
credulous,  becaufe  the  aftions  which  you  have  done  within  my 
knowledge  are  more  incredible  than  the  ftory  which  yoa  relate," 
The  King  reafons  very  juftly.     Johnson, 

Vol.  XVIII.  T  t 
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I  can  with  eafe  produce. 

Cym.  Guiderius  had 

Upon  his  neck  a  mole,  a  fanguine  flar ; 
It  was  a  mark  of  wonder. 

Bel.  This  is  he ; 

Who  hath  upon  him  ftill  that  natural  ftamp : 
It  was  wife  nature's  end  in  the  donation. 
To  be  his  evidence  now. 

Cym.  O,  what  am  I 

A  mother  to  the  birth  of  three  ?  Ne'er  mother 
Rejoic'd  deliverance  more : — Blefs'd  may  you  be,^ 
That,  after  this  ftrange  ftarting  from  your  orbs. 
You  may  reign  in  them  now  [ — O  Imogen, 
Thou  haft  toft  by  this  a  kingdom. 

Imo.  No,  my  lord ; 

I  have  got  two  worlds  by't. — O  my  gentle  brother. 
Have  we  thus  met  ?  O  never  fay  hereafter. 
But  I  am  trueft  fpeaker  :  you  call'd  me  brother. 
When  I  was  but  your  ftfter ;  I  you  brothers. 
When  you  were  fo  indeed.* 

Cym.  Did  you  e'er  meet  ? 

Arv.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 


*  —  rday  you  he,"]  The  old  copy  reads — pray  you  be. 

Steevens. 

The  corredion  was  made  by  Mr.  Rowe.     Malone. 

'  When  you  were  fo  indeed.'}  The  folio  gives  : 
When  we  Were  fo,  indeed. 
If  this  be  right,  we  muft  read  : 
Imo.  /,  you  brothers. 
Arv.   When  we  iverefo,  indeed.     Johnson. 

The  emendation  which  has  been  adopted,  was  made  by  Mr. 
Rowe.  i  am  not  fure  that  it  is  neceflary.  Shaklpeare  in  his 
licentious  manner  might  have  meant, — "  when  we  did  really 
ftand  in  the  relation  of  brother  and  fitter  to  each  other," 

Malone. 
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Gui.  And  at  firft  meeting  lov'd  ; 

Continued  {o,  until  we  thought  he  died. 

Cor.  By  the  queen's  dram  (he  fwallow'd. 

Crm.  O  rare  inftincSl ! 

When  fhall  I  hear  all  through  ?  This  fierce  abridge- 
ment^ 

Hath  to  it  circumliantial  branches,  which 

Diftin6lion  fhould  be  "rich  in.4 — Where  ?  how  liv'd 
you  ? 

And  when  came  you  to  ferve  our  Roman  captive  ? 

How  parted  with  your  brothers  ?  how  firfl:  met 
them  ? 

Why  fled  you  from  the  court  ?  and  whither  ?5  Thele, 

And  your  three  motives  to  the  battle,*^  with 

I  know  not  how  much  more,  fhould  be  demanded ; 

And  all  the  other  by-dependancies. 

From  chance  to  chance;  but  nor  the  time,  nor 
place. 


^  — — Rerce  alridgement — ]  Fierce,  is  vehement,  rapid. 

Johnson. 
So,  in  Timon  of  Athens  : 

"  O,  the  fierce  wretchednefs  that  glory  brings  !" 

Steevens, 
See  alfo  Vol.  VII.  p.  206,  n.  6.     Malone. 

*  • ■  which 

Di/iinSiion  Jhould  be  rich  in.']  i.  e.  which  ought  to  be  ren- 
dered diftind  by  a  liberal  amplitude  of  narrative.     Steevens. 

5 and  whither  ?]    Old  copy — whether.     The  correftion 

was  made  by  Mr.  Theobald,  who  likewife  reformed  the  pointing. 

Malone, 

*  And  your  three  motives  to  the  lattle,']  That  is,  though 
ftrangely  expreffed,  the  motives  of  you  three  for  engaging  in  the 
battle.  So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  "  both  our  remedies,"  means 
the  remedy  for  us  loth.     M.Mason. 

Tt2 
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Will  ferve  our  long  intergatories.?     See, 
Pofthumus  anchors  upon  Imogen  ; 
And  (he,  like  harmlefs  lightning,  throws  her  eye 
On  him,  her  brothers,  me,  her  mafter ;  hitting 
Each  obje6t  with  a  joy  ;  the  counterchange 
Is  feverally  in  all.     Let's  quit  this  ground, 
And  fmoke  the  temple  with  our  facrifices. — 
Thou  art  my  brother  ;  So  we'll  hold  thee  ever. 

[7o  Belarius. 

Imo.  You  are  my  father  too ;  and  did  relieve  me. 
To  fee  this  gracious  feafon. 

Cym.  All  o'erjoy'd, 

Save  thefe  in  bonds ;  let  them  be  joyful  too, 
f'or  they  (hall  tafte  our  comfort. 

Imo  My  good  mafter, 

I  will  yet  do  you  fervice. 

Luc^  Happy  be  you  ! 

Cfm.  The  forlorn  foldier,  that  fo  nobly  fought, 
He  would  have  well  becom'd  this  place,  and  grac'd 
The  thankings  of  a  king. 

Post.  I  am,  fir. 

The  foldier  that  did  company  thefe  three 
In  poor  befeeming ;  'twas  a  fitment  for 


'  U^ill  ferve  ov^r  long  inter  gator  les.']  So  the  firft  folio.  Later 
editors  have  omitted  our,  for  the  fake  of  the  metre,  I  fuppofe  ; 
but  unneceffariiy  ;  as  interrogatory  is  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  as  a 
word  of  five  fyllables.  See  The  Merchant  of  Venice  near  the 
endj  where  in  the  old  edition  it  is  written  intergatory. 

TyRWHITT. 

See  alfo  Vol.  VIII,  p.  357>  n.  4.  I  believe  this  word  was  ge- 
nerally ufed  as  one  of  five  fyllables  in  our  author's  time.  To  the 
proofs  already  adduced  may  be  added  the  following  from  Novella, 
by  Brome,  A6t  II.  fc.  i : 

"  ■ Then  you  muft  anfwer 

"  To  thefe  inter Qatories."'     Reed. 
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The  purpofe  I  then  follow'd  ; — That  I  was  he. 
Speak,  lachimo  ;  I  had  you  down,  and  might 
Have  made  you  finifh. 

Iach.  I  am  down  again  : 

[^Kneeling, 
But  now  my  heavy  confcience  finks  my  knee, 
As  then  your  force  did.     Take  that  life,  'befeecb 

you. 
Which  I  fo  often  owe :  but,  your  ring  firft ; 
And  here  the  bracelet  of  the  trueft  princefs, 
That  ever  fwore  her  faith. 

Post.  Kneel  not  to  me  ; 

The  power  that  I  have  on  you,   is  to  fpare  you  ; 
The  malice  towards  you,  to  forgive  you  :  Live,    ' 
And  deal  with  others  better. 

Cym.  Nobly  doom'd  : 

We'll  learn  our  freenefs  of  a  fon-in-law  ; 
Pardon's  the  word  to  all, 

Arv.  You  holp  us,  fir, 

As  you  did  mean  indeed  to  be  our  brother  ; 
Joy'd  are  we,  that  you  are. 

Post.  Your  fervant,  princes. — Good  my  lord  of 
Rome, 
Call  forth  your  foothfayer  :  As  I  flept,  methought. 
Great  Jupiter,  upon  his  eagle  back, 
Appear'd  to  me,  with  other  fpritely  fhows^ 
Of  mine  own  kindred  :  when  I  wak'd,  I  found 
This  label  on  my  bofom  ;  whofe  containing 
Is  fo  from  fenfe  in  hardnefs,  that  I  can 
Make  no  colleetion  of  it  ;9  let  him  fhow 

*  fpritely  JJiows  — ]    Are  groups  of  fprites,  ghoftly  ap- 
pearances.    Steevens, 
^  Make  no  colle6tion  of  it :]  A  colledion  is  a  corollary,  a  con- 
Tt3 
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His  ikill  in  the  conftru6tion. 

Lvc.  '  Philarmonus, — 

Sooth.  Here,  my  good  lord. 

Luc.  Read,  and  declare  the  meaning. 

Sooth.  [Reads.]  When  as  a  lions  whelp  Jliall, 
to  himfelf  unknown,  luithout  feeking  find,  and  he 
embraced  by  a  piece  of  tender  air  ;  and  luhen  from 
aflately  cedar  fall  be  lopped  branches,  which,  be- 
ing dead  many  years  fall  after  revive,  be  jointed  to 
the  oldfock,  and  firefly  grow  ;  then  fall  Pofthu- 
mus  end  his  miferies,  Britain  be  fioriunate,  andfiou- 
rifii  in  peace  and  plenty. 

Thou,  Leonatus,  art  the  lion's  whelp ; 
The  fit  and  apt  confl;ru6lion  of  thy  name, 
Beirg  Leo-natus,  doth  import  io  much  : 
The  piece  of  tender  air,  thy  virtuous  daughter, 

[To  Cymbeline. 
Which  we  call  mollis  aer ;  and  mollis  aer 
We  term  it  mulier :  which  mulier  I  divine, 
Is  this  mofl  conftant  wife  ;  who,  even  now, 
Anlwering  the  letter  of  the  oracle. 


feqnence  deduced  from  premifes.     So,  in  Sir  John  Davies's  poem 
on  The  Immortatiiy  of  the  Soul  : 

"  When  ihe,  from  fundry  arts,  one  fkill  doth  draw  ; 

"  Gath'ring  from  divers  fights,  one  a6t  of  war  5 
"  From  many  cafes  like,  one  rule  of  law  : 
''  Thefe  her  colteBions,  not  the  fenfes  are," 


Steevens. 


So,  the  Queen  fays  to  Hamlet : 

"  Her  fpeech  is  nothing, 

"  Yet  the  unlhaped  ufe  of  it  doth  move 
"  The  hearers  to  coUeSlion.'" 

}i  hofe  containing  means,  the  contents  of  which. 


M.  Mason, 
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Unknown  to  you,  unfought,  were  clipp'd  about 
With  this  molt  tender  air. 

Cym.  This  hath  fome  feeming-. 

Sooth.  The  lofty  cedar,  royal  Cymbeline, 
Perfonates  thee  :  and  thy  lopp'd  branches  point 
Thy  two  fons  forth  :  who,  by  Belarius  ftolen. 
For  many  years  thought  dead,  are  now  rfivLv'd, 
To  the  majeftick  cedar  join'd  ;  whofe  iffUe 
Promifes  Britain  peace  and  plenty. 

Cym.  Well, 

My  peace  we  will  begin  :^ — And,  Caius  Lucius, 
Although  the  vi6lor,  we  fabmit  to  Csefar, 
And  to  the  Roman  empire ;  promifing 
To  pay  our  wonted  tribute,  from  the  which 
We  were  difTuaded  by  our  wicked  queen  ; 
Whom  heavens,  in  juftice,  (both  on  her,  and  hers,) 
Have  laid  molt  heavy  han.d.^ 


*  My  peace  we  will  legin  :]  I  think  it  belter  to  read ; 
By  peace  we  w'ill  begin.     Johnson. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  Johnfon's  amendment  is  right.  The  Sooth- 
fayer  fays,  that  the  label  promifed  to  Britain  ''  peace  znd  plenty." 
To  Avhich  Cymbeline  replies  :  "  We  will  begin  with  peace,  to 
fulfil  the  prophecy."     M.  Mason. 

?  "Whom  heavens,  in  juftice,  {both  on  her,  and  hers,) 
Have  laid  moft  hravy  hand.]  i.  e.  have  laid  moft  heavy  hand 
on.     Thus  the  old  copy;,  and  thus  Shakfpeare  certainly  wrote, 
many  fuch  elliptical  expreffions  being  found  in  his  works.     So, 
in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

"  Only  he  hath  an  eye  to  gaze  on  beauty, 
"  And  dotes  on  whom  he  looks  [072],  'gainft  law  and 
duty." 
Again,  in  King  Richard  III : 

"  Men  fliall  deal  unadvifedly  fometimes, 
"  Which  after  hours  give  leifure  to  repent  [o/"]," 
Agai  n,  in  The  Winter  s  Tale  ; 

Tt4 
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Sooth.  The  fingers  of  the  powers  above  do  tune 
The  harmony  of  this  peace.     The  vifion 
Which  I  made  known  to  Lucius,  ere  the  ftroke 
Of  this  yet  fcarce-cold  battle,^  at  this  inflant 
Is  full  accomplifh'd  :  For  the  Roman  eagle, 
From  fouth  to  weft  on  wing  foaring  aloft, 
Leflen'd  herfelf,  and  in  the  beams  o'the  fun 
So  vanifh'd  :  which  forelhow'd  our  princely  eagle, 
The  imperial  Caefar,  fhould  again  unite 
His  favour  with  the  radiant  Cymbeline, 
Which  fhines  here  in  the  weft. 

Cym.  Laud  we  the  gods ; 

And  let  our  crooked  fmokes  climb  to  their  noftrils 
From  our  blefs'd  altars  !  Publifh  we  this  peace 
To  all  our  fubje6ls.      Set  we  forward  :  Let 
A  Roman  and  a  Britifli  enfign  wave 
Friendly  together  :  fo  through  Lud's  town  n^arch  : 
And  in  the  temple  of  great  Jupiter 


"  even  as  bad  as  thofe, 

"  That  vulgars  give  boldeft  titles  [/o]." 
Again,  ibidem  : 

"  The  queen  is  fpotlefs 

*'  In  that  which  you  accufe  her  [o/"]." 
Again,  in  King  Henry  Fill: 

"  whoever  the  king  removes, 

*'  The  cardinal  inftantly  will  find  employment  [for]'' 

Again,  in  Othello: 

"  IVhat  conjurations  and  what  mighty  magick 

*'  I  won  his  daughter  [with']." 
Mr.  Pope,  inftead  of  the  lines  in  the  text,  fubftituted — 

On  whom  heaven's  ju/iice  (both  on  her  and  hers) 

Hath  lay'd  moft  heavy  hand, 
and  this  capricious  alteration  was  adopted  by  all  the  fubfequent 
editors.     MAtoNE. 

3  this  yet  fcarce-cold  battle,']    Old  copy — yet  this  Sec. 

The  correftion  was  made  by  Mr,  Rowe.    Malone. 
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Our  peace  we'll  ratify ;  feal  it  with  feafts. — 
Set  on  there  : — Never  was  a  war  did  ceale, 
Ere  bloody  hands  were  vyafh'd,  with  fuch  a  peace. 

\_ExeuntA 


*  This  play  has  many  juft  fentiments,  fome  natural  dialogues, 
and  fome  pleafing  fcenes,  but  they  are  obtained  at  the  expence 
of  much  incongruity.  To  remark  the  folly  of  the  fiction,  the  ab- 
furdity  of  the  condu6l,  the  confufion  of  the  names,  and  manners 
of  different  times,  and  the  impoffibility  of  the  events  in  any 
fyftem  of  life,  were  to  wafte  criticifm  upon  unrefifting  imbecility, 
ypon  faults  too  evident  for  detedtion,  and  too  grofs  for  aggravation, 

Johnson. 


A  book  entitled  Wejlwardfor  Smells,  or  the  IFaterman's  Fare 
gf  mad  Merry  JFe/iern  Wenches,  whqfe  Tongues  albeit,  like 
Bell-clappers,  they  never  leave  ringing,  yet  their  Tales  are  fweel, 
and  tvill  much  content  you:  Written  l.y  kinde  Kitt  of  King- 
Jione, — was  publifhed  at  London  in  l603  ;  and  again,  in  iQlO. 
To  the  fecond  tale  in  that  volume  Shakfpeare  feems  to  have  beea 
indebted  for  two  or  three  of  the  circumftances  of  Cyml:eline. 
[See  p,  400.]  It  is  told  by  the  Filhwife  of  Stand  on  the  Green, 
pnd  is  as  follows  : 

"  In  the  troublefome  raigne  of  king  Henry  the  Sixt,  there 
(dwelt  in  Waltam  (not  farre  from  London)  a  gentleman,  which 
had  to  wife  a  creature  moft  beauiifuli,  fo  that  in  her  time  there 
were  few  found  that  matched  her,  none  at  all  that  excelled  her  ; 
fo  excellent  were  the  gifts  that  nature  had  beftowed  on  her.  In 
body  was  fhe  not  onely  {o  rare  and  unparaleled,  but  alfo  in  her 
gifts  of  minde,  fo  that  in  this  creature  it  feemed  that  Grace  and 
Nature  ftrove  who  fhould  excell  each  other  in  their  gifts  toward 
her.  The  gentleman,  her  hufband,  thought  himfelfe  fo  happy 
in  his  choiie,  that  he  believed,  in  choofing  her,  he  had  tooke 
holde  of  that  blelling  which  Heaven  proffereth  every  man  once 
in  his  life.  Long  did  not  this  opinion  hold  for  cUrrant ;  for  in 
his  height  of  love  he  began  fo  to  hate  her,  that  he  fought  her 
death  :   the  caufe  I  will  tell  you. 

"  Having  bufmeffe  one  day  to  London,  he  tooke  his  leave  very 
Jcindly  of  his  wife,  and,  accompanied  with  one  man,  he  rode  to 
ILondon  :  being  toward  iiight,  be  tooke  up  his  inne,  and  to  be 
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briefe,  he  went  to  fupper  amongft  other  gentlemen.  Amongft 
other  talke  at  table,  one  tooke  occalion  to  ipeake  of  women,  and 
what  excellent  creatures  they  were,  fo  long  as  they  continued 
loyal  to  man.  To  whom  anfwered  one,  faying,  This  is  truth, 
fir ;  fo  is  the  divell  good  fo  long  as  he  doth  no  harme,  which  is 
meaner :  his  goodnefs  and  women's  loyaltie  will  come  both  in 
one  yee.i. ;  but  it  is  fo  farre  off,  that  none  in  this  age  (hall  live 
to  fee  it. 

"  This  gentleman  loving  his  wife  dearely,  and  knowing  her  to 
be  free  from  this  uncivill  generall  taxation  of  women,  in  her  be- 
half, faid,  Sir,  you  are  too  bitter  againft  the  fexe  of  women, 
and  doe  ill,  for  fome  one's  fake  that  hath  proved  falfe  to  j^ou,  to 
taxe  the  generalitie  of  women-kinde  with  lightnelfe  ;  and  but  I 
would  not  be  counted  uncivill  amongft  thefe  gentlemen,  I  would 
give  you  the  reply  that  approved  untruth  deferveth  : — you  know 
my  meaning,  fir  }  conftrue  my  words  as  you  pleafe.  Excufe  me, 
gentlemen,  if  I  be  uncivil ;  I  anfwere  in  the  behalfe  of  one  who 
is  as  free  from  difloyallie  as  is  the  funne  from  darknes,  or  the 
fire  from  cold.  Pray,  fir,  faid  the  other,  fince  wee  are  oppofite 
in  opinions,  let  us  rather  talke  like  lawyers,  that  wee  may  be 
quickly  friends  againe,  than  like  fouldiers,  which  end  their  words 
with  blowes.  Perhaps  this  woman  that  you  anfwere  for,  is 
chafte,  but  yet  againft  her  will ;  for  many  women  are  honeft,  'caufe 
they  have  not  the  meanes  and  opportunitie  to  be  diftioneft  ;  fo 
is  a  thief  true  in  prifon,  becaufe  he  hath  nothing  to  tieale.  Had 
I  but  opportunitie  and  knew  this  Itime  faint  you  fo  adore,  I  would 
pawne  my  life  and  whole  eftate,  in  a  fliort  while  to  bring  you 
fome  manifeft  token  of  her  difloyaltie.  Sir,  you  are  yong  in  the 
Icnowledge  of  women's  flights  5  your  want  of  experience  makes 
you  too  credulous  :  therefore  be  not  abufed.  This  fpeech  of  his 
madv-^  the  gentleman  more  outof  patience  than  before,  fo  that  with 
much  adoe  he  held  himfelfe  from  oftering  violence  ;  but  his  anger 
being  a  little  over,  he  faid, — Sir,  I  doe  A^erily  beleeve  that  this 
vaine  fpeech  of  yours  proceedeth  rather  from  a  loofe  and  ill- 
manner'd  minde,  than  of  any  experience  you  have  had  of 
women's  loofenefs  :  and  fince  you  think  yonrfelfe  fo  cunning  in 
that  divelifti  art  of  corrupting  women's  chaftitie,  I  will  lay  down 
heere  a  hundred  pounds,  againft  which  you  Ihall  lay  fifty  pounds, 
and  before  thefe  gentlemen  I  promife  you,  if  that  within  a 
month's  fpace  you  bring  me  an)--  token  of  this  gentlewoman's 
difloyaltie,  (for  whofe  fake  I  have  fpoken  in  the  behalfe  of  all 
women,)  I  doe  freely  give  you  leave  to  injoy  the  fame  ;  condi- 
tionally, you  not  performing  it,  I  may  enjoy  your  money.  If 
that  it  be  a  match,  fpeake,  and  I  will  acquaint  you  where  fhe 
dwelleth  :  and  befides  I  vow,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  not  to  give 
her  notice  of  any  fuch  intent  that  is  toward  her.  Sir,  quoth  the 
raan^  your  proffer  is  faire^  and  I  accept  the  fame.     So  the  money 
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was  delivered  In  the  oalT:  of  the  houfe  his  hands,  and  the  fitters 
by  were  witnefles  ;  fo  drinking  together  like  friends,  they  went 
every  man  to  his  chamber.     The  next  day  this   man,  having 
knowledge  of  the  place,  rid  thither,  leaving  the  gentleman  at 
the  inne,  who  being  affured  of  his  wife's  challitie,  made  no  other 
account  but  to  winne  the  wager  ;  but  it  fell  out  otherwife  :   for 
the  other  vowed  either  by  force,  policie,  or  free  will,  to  get  fome 
Jewell  or  other  toy  from  her,  which  was  enough  to  perfuade  the 
gentleman  that  he  was  a  cuckold,  and  win  the  wager  he  had 
laid.     This  viliaiue  (for  he  deferved  no  better  llile)  lay  at  Waltam 
a  whole  day  before  he  came  at  the  fight  of  her ;  at  laft  he  efpied 
her  in  the  fields,  to  whom  he  went,  and  killed  her  (a  thing  no 
niodefl:  woman  can  deny)  ;  after  his  falutation,  he  faid,  Gentle- 
woman, I  pray,  pardon  me,  if  I  have  beene  too  bold  :  I  was 
intreated  by  your  hulband,  which  is  at  London,   (I  riding  this 
w^ay)  to  come  and  fee  you  ;  by  me  he  hath  fent  his  commends  to 
you,  with  a  kind  intreat  that  you  would  not  be  difcontented  for 
his  long  abfence,  it  being  feriovas  bufinefs  that  keepes  him  from 
your  fight.     The  gentlewoman  very  modefl:lie  bade  him  welcome, 
thanking  him  for  his  kindnes  5  withall  teUing  him  that  her  hul- 
band might  command  her  patience  fo  long  as  he  pleafed.     Then 
intreated  flaee  him  to  walke  homeward,  where  fiie  gave  him  fuch 
entertainment  as  was  fit  for  a  gentleman,  and  her  hutband's  friend. 
"  In  the  time  of  his  abiding  at  her  houfe,  he  oft  would  have 
fingled  her  in  private  talke,  but  flie  perceiving  the  fame,  (know- 
ing it  to  be  a  thing  not  fitting  a  modell  woman,)  would  never 
come  to  his  fight  but  at  meales,  and  then  were  there  fo  many  at 
boord,  that  it  was  no  time  for  to  talke  of  love-matters:  there- 
fore he   faw  he  muft  accomplifh  his  defire   fome  other   wayj 
which  he  did  in  this  manner.    He  having  laine  two  nights  at  her 
houfe,   and  perceiving  her  to  be  free  from  lufi:ful  defires,  the 
third  night  he  fained  himfelf  to  bee  Ibmething  ill,  and  fo  went  to 
bed  timelier  than   he  was  wont.     When  he  was  alone  in  his 
chamber,  he  began  to  thinke  with  himfelfe  that  it  was  now  time 
to  do  that  which  he  determined:   for  if  he  tarried  any  longer, 
they  might  have  caufe  to  think  that  he  came  for  fome  ill  intent, 
and  waited  opportunity  to  execute  the  fame.     With  this  refolu- 
tion  he  went  to  her  chambre,  which  was  but  a  paire  of  ftaires 
from  his,  and  finding  the  doore  open,  he  went  in,  placing  him- 
felf under  the  bed.     Long  had  he  not  lyne  there,  but  in  came  the 
gentlewoman  with  her  maiden  ;  who,  having  been  at  prayers 
with  her  houlhold,  was  going  to  bed.     She  preparing  herfelf  to 
bed  ward,  laid  her  head-tyre  and  thofe  jewels  fhe  wore,  on  a  little 
table  thereby:  at   length  he  perceived   her  to  put  off  a  little 
crucifix  of  gold,  which  daily  flie  wore  next  to  her  heart ;  this 
Jewell  he  thought  fittefl:  for  his  turne^  and  therefore  obferved 
where  fhe  did  lay  the  fame. 
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*'  At  length  the  gentlewoman,  being  untyred  her  felfe,  went 
to  bed}  her  maid  then  bolting  of  the  doore,  took  the  candle,  and 
went  to  bed  in  a  withdrawing  roome,  onely  feparated  with  arras. 
This  villaine  lay  ilill  under  the  bed,  liftening  if  hee  could  heare 
that  the  gentlewoman  flept :  at  length  he  might  hear  her  draw  her 
breath  long ;  then  thought  he  all  fure,  and  like  a  cunning  vil' 
laine  rofe  without  noife,  going  ftraight  to  the  table,  where  find- 
ing of  the  crucifix,  he  lightly  went  to  the  doore,  which  he  cun- 
ningly unbolted:  all  this  performed  he  with  fo  little  noife,  that 
neither  the  miitrefs  nor  the  maid  heard  him.  Having  gotten 
into  lus  chamber,  he  wiflied  for  day  that  he  might  carry  this 
Jewell  to  her  hulband,  as  figne  of  his  wife's  difloyaltie  ;  but  fee- 
ing his  wllTies  but  in  vaine,  he  laid  him  downe  to  ileepe;  happy 
had  llie  beene,  had  his  bed  proved  his  grave. 

*'  In  the  morning  fo  foon  as  the  folkes  were  ftirring,  he  rofe 
and  went  to  the  horfe-keeper,  praying  him  to  helpe  him  to  his 
horfe,  telling  him  that  he  had  tooke  his  leave  of  his  miftris  the  laft 
night.  Mounting  his  horfe,  away  rode  he  to  London,  leaving 
the  gentlewoman  in  bedj  who,  when  (he  rofe,  attiring  herfelf 
haflily,  ('caufe  one  tarried  to  fpeak  with  her,)  mifled  not  her 
crucifix.  So,  paffed  flie  the  time  away,  as  (he  was  wont  other 
dayes  to  doe,  no  whit  troubled  in  minde,  though  much  forrow 
was  toward  hev,  onely  llie  feenied  a  little  difeontented  that  her 
gheft  went  away  fo  unmannerly,  flie  ufing  him  fo  kindely.  So 
leaving  her,  I  will  fpeake  of  him,  who  the  next  morning  was  be- 
times at  London ;  and  coming  to  the  inne,  he  alked  for  the  gen- 
tleman who  was  then  in  bed,  but  he  quickly  came  downe  to 
him;  who  feeing  him  returned  fo  fuddenly,  hee  thought  hee 
came  to  have  leave  to  releafe  himfelfe  of  his  wager  j  but  this 
chanced  otherwife,  for  having  faluted  him,  he  faid  in  this  man- 
ner:— Sir,  did  not  I  tell  you  that  you  were  too  young  in  ex- 
perience of  woman's  fubtilties,  and  that  no  woman  was  longer 
good  than  till  Hie  had  caufe,  or  time  to  do  ill  ?  This  you  be- 
lieved notj  and  thought  it  a  thing  fo  unlikely,  that  you  have 
given  me  a  hundred  pounds  for  the  knowledge  of  it.  In  brief, 
know,  your  wife  is  a  woman,  and  therefore  a  wanton,  a  change- 
lino- -. — .'to  confirm  that  1  fpeake,  fee  heere  (ftiewing  him  the  cru- 
cifix i)  know  you  this?  If  this  be  not  fufficient  proofe,  I  will 
fetch  you  more, 

'•'  At  the  fight  of  this,  his  bloud  left  his  face,  running  to  com- 
fort his  faint  heart,  which  was  ready  to  breake  at  the  fight  of 
this  crucifix,  which  he  knew  flie  alwayes  wore  next  her  heartji 
and  therefore  he  mull  (as  he  thought)  goe  fomething  neere, 
which  ftole  lb  private  a  Jewell.  But  remembering  himfelfe,  he 
cheeres  his'fpirits,  feeing  that  was  fufficient  proofe,  and  he  had 
v.'onne  the  wager,  which  he  commanded  Hiould  be  given  to  him. 
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Thus  was  the  poore  gentleman  abufed,  who  went  into  his  cham- 
ber andbehig  weary  of  this  world,  (feeing  where  he  had  put  his 
only  truft  he  was  deceived,)  he  was  minded  to  fall  upon  his 
fword,  and  fo  end  all  his  miferies  at  once  :  but  his  better  genius 
perfuaded  him  contrary,  and  not  fo,  by  laying  violent  hand  on 
himfelfe,  to  leap  into  the  divel's  mouth.  Thus  being  in  many 
mindes,  but  refolving  no  one  thing,  at  laft  he  concluded  to 
punifti  her  with  death,  which  had  deceived  his  truft,  and  him- 
lelfe  utterly  to  forfake  his  houfe  and  lands,  and  follow  the  for- 
tunes of  king  Henry.  To  this  intent,  he  called  his  man,  to 
whom  he  faid, — George,  thou  knoweft  I  have  ever  held  thee 
deare,  making  more  account  of  thee  than  thy  other  fellowes ; 
and  thou  haft  often  told  me  that  thou  diddeft  owe  thy  life  to  me, 
which  at  any  time  thou  wouldeft  be  ready  to  render  up  to  doe 
me  good.  True,  fir,  anfwered  his  man,  I  faid  no  more  then, 
than  I  will  now  at  any  time,  whenfoever  you  pleafe,  performe. 
I  believe  thee,  George,  replyed  he  ;  but  there  is  no  fuch  need: 
I  onely  would  have  thee  do  a  thing  for  me,  in  which  is  no  great 
danger ;  yet  the  profit  which  thou  fiuilt  have  thereby  Ihall 
amount  to  my  wealth.  For  the  love  that  thou  beareft  to  me, 
and  for  thy  own  good,  wilt  thou  do  this  ?  Sir,  anfwered  George, 
more  for  your  love  than  any  reward,  I  will  doe  it,  (and  yet 
money  makes  men  vahant,)  pray  tell  me  what  it  is  ?  George, 
faid  his  matter,  this  it  is  ;  thou  muft  goe  home,  praying  thy  mif- 
trefs  to  meet  me  halfe  the  way  to  London  ;  but  having  her  by 
the  way,  in  fome  private  place  kill  her ;  I  mean  as  I  fpeake,  kill 
her,  I  fay  :  this  is  my  command,  which  thou  haft  promifed  to 
performe;  which  if  thou  performeft  not,  I  vow  to  kill  thee  the 
next  time  thou  comeft  in  my  fight.  Now  for  thy  reward,  it 
ihall  be  this. — ^Take  my  ring,  and  when  thou  haft  done  my 
command,  by  virtue  of  it,  doe  thou  aflume  my  place  till  my  re- 
turne,  at  which  time  thou  flialt  know  what  my  reward  is  ;  till 
then  govern  my  whole  eftate,  and  for  thy  miftrefs'  abfence  and 
my  own,  make  what  excufe  thou  pleafe;  lb  be  gone.  Well,  fir, 
faid  George,  fince  it  is  your  will,  though  unwilling  I  am  to  do  it, 
yet  I  will  perform  it.  So  went  he  his  way  toward  Waltam ;  and 
his  matter  prefently  rid  to  the  court,  where  hee  abode  with  king 
Henry,  who  a  little  before  was  inlarged  by  the  earl  of  Warwicke, 
and  placed  in  the  throne  again. 

"  George  being  come  to  Waltam,  did  his  duty  to  his  miftris, 
who  wondered  to  fee  him,  and  not  her  hulband,  for  whom  (he 
demanded  of  George;  he  anfwered  her,  that  he  was  at  Enfield, 
and  did  requeft  her  to  meet  him  there.  To  which  fhee  willingly 
agreed,  and  prefently  rode  with  him  toward  Enfield.  At  length, 
they  being  come  into  a  by-way,  George  began  to  fpeake  to  her 
in  this  manner  :  Miftris,  I  pray  you  tell  me,  what  that  wiie  de- 
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ferves,  who  through  fome  lewd  behaviour  of  hers  hath  made  her 
hiilbarid  to  neglett  his  eftates^  and  meanes  of  Hfe,  feeking  by  all 
Ineanes  to  dye,  that  he  might  be  free  from  the  ihame  which  her 
wickedneire  hath  purchafedhim?  Why  George^  quoih  fliee,  haft 
thou  met  with  fome  fuch  creature  ?  Be  it  whomfoever,  might  I 
be  her  judge,   I  thinke  her  worthy  of  death.     How  thinkeft 
thou?  'Faith  mirtris,  faid  he  I  think  fo  to,  and  am  fo  fully  per- 
fuaded  that  her  oftence  deferves  that  puni-fhment,  that  I  pur- 
pofe  to  be  executioner  to  fuch  a  one  myfelfe  :  Miftris,  you  are 
this  woman ;  you  have  fo  olFended  my  matter,  (you  know  beft, 
ho'w,  yourfelfe,)   that  he  hath  left  his  houfe,  vowing  never  to 
fee  the  fame  till  you  be  dead,  and  I  am  the  man  appointed  by 
him   to  kill  you.     Therefore  thofe  words  which  you  mean  to 
utter,  fpeake  them  prefently,  for  I  cannot  flay.     Poor  gentle- 
woman, at  the  report  of  thefe  unkinde  words  (ill  deferved  at  her 
hands)   the  looked    as    one  dead,  and  uttering  aboundance  of 
teares,  flie  at  lall  fpake  thefe  words  :  And  can  it  be,  that  my 
kindnefs  and  loving  obedience  hath  merited  no  other  reward  at 
his  hands  than  death?  It  cannot  be.  I  know  thou  only  tryefl.  me, 
how  patiently  I  would  endure  fuch  an  unjufl  command.     I'le 
tell  thee  heere,  thus  with  body  proftrate  on  the  earth,  and  hands 
lift  up  to  heaven,  I  would  pray  for  his  prefervationj  thofe  fhould 
be  my  worft  words :  for  death's  fearful  vifage  fliewes  pleafant  to 
that  foule  that  is  innocent.     Why  then  prepare  yourfelfe,  faid 
George,  for  by  heaven  I  doe  not  jeft.     With  that  fhe  prayed  him 
Itay,  faying, — And  is  it  fo  ?  Then  what  lliould  I  defire  to  live, 
having  loft  his  favour  (and  without  off^ence)  whom  I   fo  dearly- 
loved,  and  in  whofe  light  my  happinelfe  did  conftft  ?  Come,  let 
me  die.     Yet  George,  let  me  have  fo  much  favour  at  thy  hands, 
as  to  commend  me  in  thefe  few  words  to  him :    Tell  him,  my 
death  I  willingly  imbrace,  for  I  have  owed  him  my  life  (yet  no 
otherwife  but  by  a  wife's  obedience)   ever  fince  I  called  him 
hultand  ;  but  that  I  am  guilty  of  the  leaft  fault  toward  him,  I 
utterly  deny ;  and  doe,  at  this  hour  of  my  death,  defire  that 
Heaven  would  pour  down  vengeance  upon  me,  if  ever  I  oftended 
him  in  thought.     Intreat  him  that  he  would  not  fpeake  aught 
that  were  ill  on  mee,  when  I  am  dead,  for  in  good  troth  I  have 
deferved  none.     'Pray  Heaven  blelfe  him  )  I  am  prepared  now, 
ftrike  pr'ythee  home,  and  kill  me  and  my  griefes  at  once. 

"  George,  feeing  this,  could  not  with-hold  himfelfe  from  ftied- 
ding  teares,  and  with  pitie  he  let  fall  his  fword,  faying, — Miftris, 
that  I  have  ufed  you  fo  roughly,  pray  pardon  me,  for  I  was  com- 
manded fo  by  my  mafter,  who  hath  vowed,  if  I  let  you  live,  to 
kill  me.  But  I  being  perfwaded  that  you  are  innocent,  I  will 
rather  undergoe  the  danger  of  his  wrath  than  to  ftaine  my  hands 
with  the  bloud  of  your  clcere  and  fpotlefle  ba'eft  :  yet  let  me  ia- 
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ireat  you  fo  much,  that  you  would  not  come  in  his  fight,  left  in 
his  ;-3ge  he  turne  your  butcher,  but  live  in  fome  difguife,  till 
tinie  have  opened  the  cauie  of  his  miftrult,  and  Ihewed  you 
guilriels;  which,  I  hope,  will  not  be  long. 

"  To  this  flie  willingly  granted,  being  loth  to  die  caufelefle, 
and  thanked  him  for  his  kindnell'e  ;  I'o  parted  they  both,  having 
teares  in  their  eyes.  George  went  home,  where  he  flievved  his 
mafter's  ring,  for  the  government  of  the  houfe  till  his  mafter  and 
miftris  returne,  which  he  faid  lived  a  whiie  at  London,  'caufe 
the  time  was  fo  troublefome,  and  that  was  a  place  where  they 
were  more  fecure  than  in  the  country.  This  his  fellowes  believed, 
and  were  obedient  to  his  will ;  amongft  whom  he  ufed  himfelfe 
lb  kindely  that  he  had  all  their  loves.  This  poore  gentlewoman 
(miftris  of  the  houfe)  in  fliort  time  got  man's  apparell  for  her 
difguife  j  fo  wandered  flie  up  and  downe  the  countrey,  for  flie 
could  get  no  fervice,  becaufe  the  time  was  fo  dangerous  that  no 
man  knew  whom  he  might  truft  :  onely  ftie  maintained  herfelfe 
with  the  price  of  thofe  jewels  which  ftie  had,  all  which  the  fold. 
At  the  laft,  being  quite  out  of  money,  and  having  nothing  left 
(which  llie  could  well  fpare)  to  make  money  of,  the  refolved 
rather  to  ftarve  than  fo  much  to  debate  herfelfe  to  become  a  beg- 
gar. With  this  refolution  flie  went  to  a  fohtary  place  befide 
Yorke,  where  fhe  lived  the  fpace  of  two  dayes  on  hearbs,  and 
fuch  tilings  as  fhe  could  there  iinde. 

"  In  this  time  it  chanced  that  king  Edward,  being  come  out 
of  France,  and  lying  thereabout  with  the  fmall  forces  hee  had, 
came  that  way  with  fome  two  or  three  noblemen,  with  an  intent 
to  difcover  if  any  ambufiies  were  laid  to  take  them  at  an  advan- 
tage. He  feeing  there  this  gentlewoman,  whom  he  fuppofed  to 
be  a  boy,  alked  her. what  fhe  was,  and  what  the  made  there  in 
that  private  place  ?  To  whom  fliee  very  wifely  and  modeltly 
withall,  anfwered,  that  fhe  was  a  poore  boy,  whofe  bringing  up 
had  bin  better  than  her  outward  parts  then  (hewed,  but  at  that 
time  fhe  was  both  friendlelTe  and  corafortleffb,  by  reafon  of  the 
late  warre.  He  beeing  moved  to  fee  one  fo  well  featured  as  the 
was,  to  want,  entertained  her  for  one  of  his  pages  :  to  whom 
{lie  fliewed  herfelf  fo  dutiful!  and  loving,  that  in  lliort  time  the 
had  his  love  above  all  her  fellows.  Still  followed  ilie  the  fortunes 
of  K.  Edward,  hoping  at  laft  (as  not  long  after  it  did  fall  out)  to 
be  reconciled  to  her  hulband. 

"  After  the  battell  at  Barnet,  where  K.  Edward  got  the  bell, 
fhe  going  up  and  downe  amongft;  the  flaine  men,  to  know  whe^ 
ther  her  hulband,  which  was  on  K.  Henrie's  fide,  was  dead  or 
efcaped,  happened  to  fee  the  other  who  had  been  her  gheft, 
lying  there  for  dead.  She  remembring  him,  and  thinking  him 
to  be  one  whom  her  hulband  loved,  went  to  him,  and  lindinor 
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him  not  dead,  fhe  caufed  one  to  helpe  her  with  him  to  a  houre 
there-by  ;  where  opening  his  breft  to  drelFe  his  wounds,  Ihe 
efpied  her  crucifix,  at  fight  of  which  her  heart  was  joyfull, 
hoping  by  this  to  find  him  that  was  the  original!  of  her  difgrace  : 
for  ihe  remembring  herfelfe,  found  that  Ihe  had  loft  that  crucifix 
ever  fince  that  morning  he  departed  from  her  houfe  fo  fuddenly. 
But  faying  nothing  of  it  at  that  time,  flie  caufed  him  to  be  care- 
fully looked  unto,  and  brought  up  to  London  after  her,  v^hither 
ihe  went  with  the  king,  carrying  the  crucifix  with  her. 

"  On  a  time,  when  he  was  a  little  recovered,  flie  \Vent  to' 
him,  giving  him  the  crucjfix  which  llie  had  taken  from  about  his 
neckej  'to  whom  he  faid,  '  Good  gentle  youth,  keep  the  famej 
for  now  in  my  mifery  of  ficknes,  when  tRe  fight  of  that  pi6lure 
ihould  be  motl  comfortable,  it  is  to  me  moll  uncomfortable ; 
and  breedeth  fuch  horrour  in  my  confcience,  when  I  think  how 
wrongfully  I  got  the  fame,  that  long  as  I  fee  it  I  fliall  never  be 
at  reft.'  NovV  knew  flie  that  he  was  the  man  that  caufed  the 
feparation  'twixt  her  hultand  and  her  felfe  ;  yet  faid  flie  nothing, 
ufing  him  as  refpeftiyely  as  flie  had  before  :  onely  ilie  caufed  the 
man  in  whofe  houfe  he  lay,  to  remember  the  words  he  had 
fpoken  concerning  the  crucifix.  Not  long  after,  flie  being  alone, 
attending  on  the  king,  befeeched  his  grace  to  do  her  juftice  on  a 
villain  that  had  bin  the  caufe  of  all  the  mifery  fhe  had  fuffered.  He 
loving  her  above  all  his  other  pages,  mofi;  dearly,  faid,  '  Edmund 
(for  fo  had  flie  named  herfelf,)  thoutflialt  have  what  rightthouwilt 
on  tliy  enemy  ;  caufe  him  to  be  fent  for,  and  I  will  be  thy  judge 
my  felfe.'  She  being  glad  of  this,  with  the  king's  authority  fent 
for  her  husband,  whom  fhe  heard  was  one  of  the  prifoners  that 
was  taken  at  the  battle  of  Barnet ;  fhe  appointing  the  other,  now 
recovered,  to  be  at  the  court  at  the  fame  time.  They  being 
both  come,  but  not  one  feeing  of  the  other,  the  king  fent  for 
the  wounded  man  into  the  prefence ;  before  whom  the  page 
alked  him  how  he  came  by  the  crucifix.  He  fearing  that  his 
villainy  would  come  forth,  denyed  the  words  he  had  faid  before 
his  oaft,  affirming  he  bought  it.  With  that,  flie  called  in  the 
oaft  of  the  houfe  where  he  lay,  bidding  him  boldly  fpcake  what 
he  had  heard  this  man  fay  concerning  the  crucifix.  The  oaft 
then  told  the  king,  that  in  the  prefence  of  this  page  he  heard 
him  intreat  that  the  crucifix  might  be  taken  from  his  fight,  for 
it  did  wound  his  confcience,  to  thinke  how  wrongfully  he  had 
gotten  the  fame.  Thefe  words  did  the  page  averre  ;  yet  he  ut- 
terly denyed  the  fame,  affirming  that  he  bought  it,  and  if  that 
he  did  fpeake  fuch  words  in  his  ficknefle,  they  proceeded  from 
the  lightnefle  of  his  braine,  and  were  untruthes. 

"  She  feeing  this  villain's  impudcncy,  fent  for  her  hutband  in, 
to  whom  Ihe  fliewed  the  crucifix ,  faying.  Sir,  doe  you  know 
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this  ?  Yes,  anfwered  hee,  but  would  God  I  ne're  had  known 
the  owner  of  it  !  It  was  my  wife's,  a  woman  virtuous  tiJl  the 
divell  (fpeakingtothe  other)  did  corrupt  her  purity, — who  brought 
me  this  crucifix  as  a  token  of  her  inconftancie. 

"  With  that  the  king  faid,  Sirra,  now  are  you  found  to  be  a 
knave.  Did  you  not/  even  now,  affirme  you  bought  it  ?  To 
whom  he  anfwered  with  fearfull  countenance.  And  it  like  your 
grace,  I  faid  fo  to  preferve  this  gentleman's  honour,  and  his 
wife's,  which  by  my  telling  of  the  truth  would  have  been  much 
indamaged  ;  for  indeed  flie,  being  a  fecret  friend  of  mine,  gave 
me  this  as  a  teftimony  of  her  love. 

"  The  gentlev/oman,  not  being  able  longer  to  cover  her  felfe 
in  that  difguife,  faid,  '  And  it  like  your  majell:y,  give  mee  leave 
to  fpeake,  and  you  Ihall  fee  me  make  this  villain  confelfe  ho\v  he 
hath  abufed  that  good  gentleman.'  The  king  having  given  her 
leave,  (he  faid,  '  Firft,  fir,  you  confelfed  before  your  oaft  and 
my  felfe,  that  you  had  wrongfully  got  this  jewellj  then  before 
his  majeftie  you  affirmed  you  bought  it ;  fo  denying  your  former 
words  :  Now  you  have  denyed  that  which  you  fo  boldly  atiirmed 
before,  and  faid  it  was  this  gentleman's  wife's  gift.  With  his 
majellie's  leave  I  fay,  thou  art  a  villaine,  and  this  is  likewife 
falfe.'  With  that  flie  difcovered  herfelfe  to  be  a  woman,  faying 
— *  Hadft  thou,  villaine,  ever  any  ftrumpet's  favour  at  my  hands  ? 
Did  I,  for  any  finfuli  pleafure  I  received  from  thee,  bellow  this 
on  thee  ?  Speake,  and  if  thou  have  any  goodnefs  left  in  thee; 
fpeak  the  truth.' 

"  With  that,  he  being  daunted  at  her  fudden  fight,  fell  on  his 
knees  before  the  king,  befeeching  his  grace  to  be  mercifuil  unto 
him  for  he  had  wronged  that  gentlewoman.  Therewith  told  he 
the  king  of  the  match  betweene  the  gentleman  and  him  felfe, 
and  how  he  ftole  the  crucifix  from  her,  and  by  that  rneanes  per- 
fuaded  her  hufband  that  fhe  was  a  whore.  The  king  wondered 
how  he  durft,  knowing  God  to  be  juft,  commit  fo  great  a  villainy  j 
but  much  more  admired  he  to  fee  his  page  to  turn  a  gentlewoman. 
But  ceafing  to  admire,  he  faid — '  Sir,  (fpeaking  to  her  hufband,) 
you  did  the  part  of  ai  unwife  man  to  lay  fo  foolifli  a  wager,  for 
which  offence  the  remembrance  of  your  folly  is  punifhment' 
inough  J  but  feeing  it  concerns  me  not,  your  wife  fhall  be  your 
judge.'  With  that  Mrs.  Dorrill,  thanking  his  majeflie,  went  to' 
tier  hufband,  faying,  '  Sir,  all  my  anger  to  you  I  lay  down  with 
this  kiffe.'  He  wondering  all  this  while  to  fee  this  ftrange  and 
unlooked-for  change,  wept  for  joy,  defiring  her  to  tell  him  how 
ihe  was  preferved  ;  wherein  flie  fatisfied  him  at  full.  The  kin^ 
Was  likewife  glad  that  he  had  preferved  this  gentlewoman  froms 
wilful!  famine,  and  gave  judgment  on  the  other  in  this  manner  : 
— That  he  (hould  reftore  the  money  treble  which  he  had  wrong* 
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fully  got  from  him  ;  and  fo  was  to  have  a  yeere's  imprifonment. 
So  this  gentleman  and  his  wife  went,  with  the  king's  leave, 
lovingly  home,  where  they  were  kindely  welcomed  by  George, 
to  whom  for  recompence  he  gave  the  money  which  he  received  ; 
fo  lived  they  ever  after  in  great  content."     Malone. 


',  \  See  page  582,  note  8. 

A  SONG, 

StNG    BY    GUIDEEIUS    AND    ARVIKAGUS    OVER    FIDELE, 
SUPPOSED    TO    BE    DEAD. 

BY  MR.  WILLIAM  COLLINS. 

To  fair  Fidele's  grajjy  tomb, 

Soft  maids  arid  village  hinds  Jh all  bring 
'  Each  opening  fu'eet,  of  earlieft  bloom, 
And  rifle  all  the  breathing fpring. 

No  wailing  ghoftfiall  dare  appear 
To  vex  with  firieks  this  quiet  grove ; 

But  Jhepherd  lads  ajfemble  here, 

A7id  melting  virgins  oivn  their  love. 

No  ivitherd  ivitchfiall  here  befeen, 
No  goblins  lead  their  nightly  crew  : 

The  female  fays  Jh  all  haunt  the  green, 
And  drefs  thy  grave  luith  pearly  dew. 

The  red-breafl  oft  at  evening  hours 
Shall  kindly  lend  his  little  aid, 

JVith  hoary  mofs,  and  gather  d  flowers. 
To  deck  the  ground  where  thou  art  laid. 
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When  hoivling  ivinds,  and  heating  rain. 
In  tempejis  jliake  thefylvan  cell ; 

Or  midji  the  chace  on  ever?/  plain. 

The  tender  thought  on  theejhall  divelL 

Each  lonely  fcene  JJiall  thee  rejiore  ; 

For  thee  the  tear  he  duly  Jlied: 
Belovd,  till  life  could  charm  no  more  ; 

And  mourn  d  till  pitysjelf  he  dead. 
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